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WITHOUT  PERMISSION 

TO 

THE  HON'BLE  SIR  ASHLEY  EDEN,  K.C.S.I., 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  OF  BENGAL. 

I  THINK  MYSELF  HAPPY,  KiNG  AgRIPPA,  BECAUSE  I  SHALL  DISCOURSE  THIS 
DAY  BEFORE  THEE;  ESPECIALLY  BECAUSE  I  KNOW  THEE  TO  BE  EXPERT  IN  ALL 
CUSTOMS  AND  QUESTIONS  WHICH  ARE  AMONG  THE  JbWS;  WHEREFORE  I  BESEECH 
THEE  TO  HEAR  ME  PATIENTLY. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


J    :  -    r, 


4  •        • 


The  effects  of  the  zemindaiy  settlement  of  Bengal  win 
lafit  as  long  as  British  rule  in  India;  but  already,  well 
conoeiyed  ideas  of  the  authors  of  that  settlement  seem  to  be 
nigh  forgotten.  They  designed  a  permanent  settlement  for  *v^'  *  ^ 
the  ryot,  of  the  mme  character,  and  under  the  same  gua-  / '  v 
rantee  of  its  inviolability,  as  the  permanent  settlement  for  \,,^  ;  . 
^^.  ihezemindar,  and  they  thougEt  fEat  they  had  effectually  ^>^/.  'j  " 
i,  *>  provided  for  such  a  settlement,  at  the  rates  of  1792,  by  the  .-''.*-.  ^  '*  - 
^ "  Begulations  of  1793.  Yet  we  find  that  in  1879  the  Bengal  /\,  ,  \ 
Government  has  appointed  a  Committee  to  consolidate  the  ^^  ^/j  ^^,  /  • 
substantive  rent  law,  and  to  suggest  amendments,  as  if  a  „  ^^ ,  \  .,  ^ 
permanency  of  assessment  had  not  been  assured  to  the  ryots 
in  1793  by  the  authors  of  the  permanent  settlement,  and  as 
if  the  rents  paid  by  ryots  in  the  present  day  were  not  already  'J 
80  much  greater,  indubitably,  than  the  pergunnah  rates,  plus  A  ^^  ^  '<  <'-Y 
abwabs  of  1792,  as  (at  least)  to  assure  to  the  ryots  immunity  ^.  ^^r/. .  /-  'f 
from  further  enhancement  of  rent.  c: . .  x  ';  ,  ' 

2.  But  the  perverse  fate  of  the  authors  of  the  zemindarv  ,   '         ' 

settlement  appears  not  alone  in  the  mislaying  of  their  bright-      ^  , 

est  idea,  viz.y  a  permanent  assessment  for  the  ryot,  but  also  ^' '  ^^'\', 
in  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes.    They  hoped  much,  -  ' .  '^ 
on  their  views  of  the  English  landed  system,  from  large  ~     , 
estates ;  and  laid  too  little  stress  on  the  well-being  of  peasant 
properties.    In  the  present  day,  the  happiest  condition  pre- 
sented by   any  agricultural  classes  is  that  of  the  peasant 
proprietors  in  Europe ;  the  most  insecure  and  anxious  con- 
dition is  that  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  England;   and 
poverty  and  indebtedness  characterise  the  condition  of  the 
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mass  of  the  zemindars  in  Bengal ;  while  the  condition  of 
the  ryots  in  one  province  is  wretched,  and  over  a  great  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  lower  provinces  it  is  bad. 

3.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  facts  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs are  comprised  in  the  statement  that  the  ryots  in 
Bengal,  in  the  present  day,  pay,  out  of  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  their  lands,  more,  by  one-half,  than  the  land  revenue  ob- 
tained from  the  rest  of  British  India,  and  that  yet  the  zemin- 
dars are  impoverished.  Even  without  the  appointment  of  the 
Bengal  Government's  Committee  there  was  sufficient  in  these 
facts  to  show  the  urgent  importance  of  re-considering  the 
lines  on  which  the  zemindary  settlement  was  made  (or  its 
modelling  on  the  landed  system  of  England),  and  of  ascer- 
taining whether  it  is  really  the  fact  that  a  permanent  assess- 
ment for  ryots  was  omitted  from  a  settlement  by  which  its 
authors  "  hoped  to  secure  happiness  to  the  body  of  the  in- 
habitants." The  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  and  a  digest  of 
its  results,  involved  a  deal  of  drudgery,  wading  through  pon- 
derous volumes,  much  dry  reading,  and  hard  manual  labour ; 
but  if,  in  the  result,  weighty  utterances  of  India's  worthies, 
well  expressed,  have  been  exhumed  from  an  official  or  parlia- 
mentary literature  that  is  practically  dead  and  buried,  and 
from  writings  of  earnest  thinkers,  and  well-wishers  of  India, 
who  have  long  since  passed  away,  the  reader  will  perhaps  con- 
sider himself  a  gainer  by  the  recovery  of  extracts,  and  the 
collection  of  information,  such  as  he  may  not  find  within  the 
four  comers  of  any  other  book,  and  such  as  may  be  very 
helpful  in  considering  that  which,  for  Bengal,  is  now  the 
question  of  the  day,  vk.^  the  rent  question. 

4.  The  timeliness  of  the  publication  is  also  assured  by  the 
late  Besolution  of  the  Government  of  India,  which  insists  on 
a  real,  earnest,  resolute  reduction  of  expenditure.  It  cannot 
be  inopportune  to  bring  under  consideration  at  this  time  the 
greatest  extravagance  which  any  government  in  the  world  has 
ever  committed,  viz.,  the  spending  of  above  twenty  millions 
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sterling  a  year  ^  to  collect  a  yearly  land  revenue  of  not  quite 
four  millions  sterling ;  for  such,  as  a  simple  fact,  is  the  price 
paid  for  the  collection  of  land  revenue  from  Bengal  ryots 
through  Bengal  zemindars.  The  reduction  of  that  non- 
productive  expenditure,  at  a  time  when  a  tribute  of  jSfteen 
millions  sterluig  a  year  demands  the  utmost  possible  develop- 
ment of  India's  productive  resources,  is  fully  as  important 
a  measure,  and  as  urgent,  as  any  measures  of  retrench- 
ment which  may  be  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Government. 

6.  The  marginal  references  in  the  text  of  the  work  are  to 
the  numbers,  paragraphs,  and  sections  of  the  several  papers 
in  the  Appendix.  It  seems  superfluous  to  add  a  suggestion 
that  the  reader  should  turn  to  the  Appendices  before  he  reads 
the  text  of  this  work. 

6.  The  papers  in  the  Appendix  were  to  have  been  limited 
to  subjects  directly  connected  with  the  zemindary  settlement 
of  Bengal ;  but  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  showed  that  the 
condition  and  stattM  of  the  ryot  have  been  injured,  not  alone 
by  the  mistakes  of  Lord  Comwallis'  benevolence  in  1793, 
but  by  the  legislation  of  1859.  Accordingly,  papers  have 
been  added  on  land  tenures  in  the  West;  for  nothing  short 
of  the  instructive  teaching,  by  example,  of  eminent  States- 
men of  Continental  Europe  could  correct  to  any  purpose 
legislators'  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things.  It  would  have 
been  an  advantage  if  the  Appendices  in  the  second  volume 
could  have  been  restricted  to  the  papers  on  European  land 
tenures ;  but  the  first  volume  would  in  that  case  have  been 
of  inconvenient  bulk. 

7.  Nor  has  a  logical  sequence  been  strictly  observed  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  papers  in  the  first  volume ;  they  are 
grouped  in  three  divisions  of,  let,  the  objects  which  Par- 
liament and  the  Home  and  Indian  authorities  proposed  to 


^  Chapter  I,  para.  18. 
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themselyes  in  the  permanent  settlement,  and  the  complete 
&ilure  of  their  purpose  in  one  of  its  principal  aims ;  Snd, 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  and  relations  of  zemindars  and 
ryots  in  the  present  day,  and  how  these  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  wrong-doing  to  which  Grovemment  sorely 
tempted  the  zemindars  by  putting  tremendous  power  in  their 
hands  through  a  mistaken  legislation ;  drd,  the  legal  status 
of  the  ryots  before  1793, — ^as  then  established, — as  it  con- 
tinued to  1859, — ^and  as  it  was  altered  for  the  worse  by  the 
legislation  of  that  year.  There  is  necessarily  some  repetition 
of  subjects  in  the  first  and  third  divisions,  because  the  pur- 
poses of  Parliament  and  of  the  authorities  in  1793  cannot 
be  understood  or  critically  appreciated  without  considering 
the  status  of  zemindars  and  ryots  before  1793,  under  the  law 
and  constitution  of  India  in  that  day,  which  Parliament 
enjoined  should  be  respected. 

8.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  second  division  is 
the  creation  of  middlemen — a  class  which  far  more,  very 
far  more,  than  the  zenundars,  have  defeated  the  purposes  of 
the  authors  of  the  zenundary  settlement.  This  remark  does 
not  apply  to  that  small  class  of  middlemen  who  personally 
direct  cultivation,  but  to  the  great  majority  of  the  class  who 
are  fanners  of  rents.  Lord  Comwallis  and  his  predecessors 
justly  stigmatized  the  rapacity  of  these  farmers  of  rents.  He 
hoped,  by  the  recognition  of  zemindars  as  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  subject  to  a  permanent  rent,  to  get  rid  of  this  class ; 
but  he  efEectually  provided  for  the  disappointment  of  his  own 
hopes  by  his  creation  of  great  zemindars,  and  his  unfortunate 
gift  to  them  of  the  waste  lands  of  Bengal.  Accordingly, 
middlemen  grew  and  multiplied,  until  we  find  them  described 
—in  1852,  by  a  body  of  intelligent  Protestant  Missionaries,  as 
the  greatest  tyrants, — ^by  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
in  1856  as  the  scourge  of  the  country,  by  zemindars  of  the 
24-Pergunnahs  in  1857  as  an  unmitigated  evil,  '4t  being 
notorious  that  middlemen  are   the   most   oppressive  and 
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extortionate  of  landlords  all  over  the  world"; — ^whfle  the 
Bengal  British  Indian  Association,  in  the  same  year,  testified 
that  "  the  worst  of  landlords  are  the  middlemen."  Where 
this  class  is  prosperous,  no  other  proof  is  wanted  of  how 
grievonsly  the  faith  has  been  broken  which  was  pledged  by 
Goyemment  as  solemnly  to  the  ryot  as  to  the  zemindar  in 
the  permanent  zemindary  settlement. 

9.  At  the  same  time,  this  class  is  peculiar  to  India ;  it 
has  ceased  from  the  land  even  in  Ireland,  where,  for  long, 
middlemen  were  the  curse  of  the  country ;  and  nowhere  else, 
in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States,  are  middlemen  to  be  found ; 
while  in  Bengal  they  will  continue  to  abound  so  long  as  the 
zyots  are  subject  to  an  enhancement  of  rent. 

10.  Accordingly,  among  the  papers  in  the  Appendix, 
those  which  discuss  and  affirm  the  position  that  the  authors 
of  the  permanent  settlement  intended  to  fix  the  rent  as  per- 
manently for  the  ryot  as  for  the  zemindar,  yield  to  none 
others  in  the  importance  of  their  subject. 

11.  The  gomashtas  of  those  zemindars  who  collect  their 
rents  without  the  intervention  of  middlemen  also  oppress  the 
lyots  to  a  great  extent  on  their  own  account,  and  to  a  further 
extent  by  misrepresenting  matters  to  the  zemindar.  In 
common  parlance  these  oppressions  are  spoken  of  as  practised 
by  the  zemindar,  because  he  is  the  embodiment  of  the  sys- 
tem, though  he  is  personally  unconscious  of  much  wrong 
that  is  done  in  his  name. 

12.  That  the  great  zemindars  are  by  no  means  the  worst 
members  of  the  system  of  which  they  are  regarded  as  the 
embodiment,  is  evident  from  two  simple  fsets— viz.,  that  the 
small  zemindars  are  generally  the  most  oppressive  landlords, 
and  that  the  ryot  is  a  worse  master  than  the  zemindar,  the 
condition  of  the  koorfa  ryot  (or  a  ryot's  sub-ryot)  being 
worse  than  that  of  a  zemindar's  ryot,  insomuch  that  the  only 
hope  to  the  koorfa  ryot  of  risiag  in  the  scale  of  well-being 
IB  to  become  the  ryot  of  a  zemindar. 
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13.  The  acknowledgments  in  paras.  3  to  7  hare  been 
placed  here  in  the  forefront  of  this  yolume  of  Appendices, 
as  a  caution  to  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  throughout  his 
perusal,  alike,  of  the  extracts,  as  of  the  author's  remarks 
on  the  oppressions  of  zemindars,  that  the  phrase  '  zemindar' 
is  used  in  the  sense  above  explained  as  denoting  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  system,  so  that  the  eir  tracts  and  remarks 
should  not  be  considered  as  personal  to  individual  zemin- 
dars, or  to  the  class  of  zemindars  as  distinguished  from 
their  gomashtas  and  from  middlemen.  The  Administration 
Reports  contain  acknowledgments  of  the  excellent  admin- 
istration of  their  estates  by  several  zemindars ;  among  these 
are  names  of  conspicuous  benefactors  of  their  districts  and 
of  their  kind,  whose  good  deeds  are  an  example  for  even 
England's  nobility ;  and  even  the  author's  acquaintance  with 
but  a  few  zemindars  has  enabled  him  to  recognise  estimable 
characters  among  them.  It  is  farthest,  therefore,  from  his 
wish  or  thought  that  remarks  which  refer  exclusively  to  the 
zemindary  system  should  receive  a  narrower  or  a  personal 
appUcatioA.  The  suggestions  in  the  text  for  putting  an  end 
to  the  unsatisfactory  relations  between  zemindar  and  ryot^ 
evidence,  it  is  hoped,  the  fairness  of  spirit  which  the  writer 
has  desired  to  maintain  on  a  subject  of  hot  controversy. 

Another  explanation  is  necessary :  extreme  plainness  of 
speech  has  perhaps  been  used  in  commenting  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  past  governments,  including  that  of  Lord  Comwallis ; 
it  will  be  found,  however,  on  an  examination  of  the  passages, 
that  the  strong  writing  derives  all  its  force  from  the  received 
view  that  Lord  Comwallis  declared  the  zemindars  to  be  pro- 
prietors of  what,  until  1789,  was  the  property  of  the  ryots. 
The  language  is  a  mere  rhetorical  device  for  exhibiting  the 
extravagance  of  this  doctrine ;  for  if  zemindars  were  made 
absolute  proprietors  of  the  land  in  1793,  by  ex-propriating 
the  ryots,  then  were  the  authors  of  the  zemindary  settle- 
ment of  all  men  the  most  abominable.    The  language  loses 
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force  and  applicability,  if  this  view  be  rejected,  and  if  it  be 
conceded  (as  the  author  maintains)  that  Lord  Comwallis 
alienated  to  the  zemindars  a  portion  of  only  the  Govern- 
ment's limited  share  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  without 
trenching  on  the  property  of  the  ryot,  whose  right  in  his 
holding  was  the  dominant  right  which  constituted  him  the 
proprietor, — subject  to  payment  of  only  an  ancient  custom- 
ary pergunnah  rate,  which  Lord  Oomwallis  intended  should 
not  be  increased  beyond  the  rate,  plus  abtoabSf  of  1793. 
Understanding  the  zemindary  settlement  in  this  sense,  there 
was  no  confiscation  of  ryots'  rights  in  1793. 
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{ft)  the  inclusion  of  certain  provi- 
sional rules  amongthe  perma- 
nent rules  in  Beg.  YlII  of  1798 
has  slightiy  obscured  this  view 
Other  Regulations  of   1798,   in- 
eluding  the  Sale  Laws*  oontem- 
plated  permanency  of  the  estab- 
Ushed  pergunnah  rates 
Conclusion   that   aU   elasses  of 
ryots,  old  and  new,  were  to  be 
protected    from     enhancement 
beyond  the  pergunnah  rates  of 
1793         ..... 
Equitable  or  fair  rates  of   rent 
are   nowhere  spoken  of  in  the 
Regulations  of  1798 
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The  only  exemptions  from  the 
established  pergunnah  rates 
were  of  certain  classes  who 
paid  lower  rates 
The  grant  of  a  pottah  was  not  at 
the  discretion  of  the  zemindar; 
he  was  bound  to  give  it  at  not 
more  than  the  customary  per- 
gunnah rate;  it  Umited  the 
zemindar's,  not  the  ryofs  right 
Unearned  increment  belonged  to 
the  ryot  under  the  Begulations 

of  1798    

An   increase  of    a  money  rent, 
which  had  been  fixed  by  cus- 
tom, and  which  was  to  continue 
as   a   customary  rate,    involv- 
ed  a   contradiction   in   terms, 
especiaUy  at  a   time  when  the 
competition  was  among  aemin- 
dars  for  ryots,  and  the  custom 
accordingly  was  determined  by 
the  ryots,  who  would  not  break 
that  custom  to  raise  the  rent 
over  their  own  heads 
The  only  form  of  enhanoement 
from  a  rise  of  prices  which  pre- 
vaUed  under  native   rule,  but 
which,  yet,  left  the  customary 
rate   of    rent    unaffected,  was 
that  of  abwab9,  and  theBegn* 
lations    of  1798  prohibited  the 
levy  of  fresh  abwdbi 
fhe  partition  and  the  Sale  Laws 
of  1798   assumed   permanency 
of  the  then  customary  ratea  of  j 
rvots'  rents.    The  principle  of  | 
the    Sale  Laws   was    that  in- 
terests on   defaulting    estates 
should  revert  to  the  status  in 
1798,  that   is,  should   become 
subject  to  the  customary  rent 
plus  abwabt  of  1798 
The  unearned  increment  was  with- 
held from   zemindars  bv    the 
prohibition    of   fresh  asioa&«; 
it  was  not  reserved  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; perforce  it  remained 
with  the  ryots   .... 
This  was  in  harmony  with   the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  minutes 
and  Regulations  of  the  authors 
and  executors  of  the    perma- 
nent settlement;   and   on    tihis 
view   Lord   ComwaUis  did  not 
confiscate  the  property  of  lyots 
whose    rent    was    to    oontinue 
unaffected,  though  he  declared 
zemindars  to  be  proprietors  of 
the  soil 
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rhe  ttatos  of  zemindars  as  pro- 
prietors of  the  aoil 
Fbe  Toy  limited  sense  in  which 
the  wmindsr  was  proprietor  of 
theadldownto  17da~ 
sSelect  Gommittee  of  Secrecy 

(House  of  Commons),  1778    . 
Bond  of  Berenne  in  Calcntta, 

1786 

8eleet  Committee,  1812  . 
Sir  John  Shore,  1789 
Lord  Comwallis 
the  creation  of  zemindars  into 
proprietors    of  the  soil  was  a 
legal  Action   for    making   the 
ofiee  of  zemindar  heredituy 
n»  light  conferred  was  oatside 
tbe  ijofs  share,  and  was  carved 
oat  of  the  Government's  share 
d  the  prodace  of  the  soil . 
Begnktion  XLIV  of  1798»  which 
mfarained  zemindars  from  giv- 
ing  lessee  or  pottahs  for  more 
tbin  ten  yeare,  did  not  derogate 
from  the  ryot's  right  to  hold 
penasnently  at  the  estahlished 
pergimoah  rate  .        •        « 

lie  aemindar's  states,  as  a  so- 
etOed  proprietor  whose  right 
is  limited  hy  the  ryof  s  right, 
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was  affirmed  in  the  decision  of 
the  Full  Bench  of  the  High 
Conrt  in  the  Great  Bent  Case, 
OM.,  by — 

Mr.  Justice  Trevor . 
Campbell 
Norman^ 
M        H        X  near  >        •        « 
Summary  of  the  views  of  the 
Full  B^ch  on  the  same  side, 
by  Mr.  Phillips 
On    the  other   side   Sir  Barnes 
Peacock  held  that  ryots    since 
1798  have  been  mere  tenants-at- 
wilL    His  views  controverted 
Sir    Barnes   Peacock   misappre- 
hended   the  facts   relatii^  to 
the  ryots  right;    his  was  the 
dominant  right*  and  the  pottah 
was  designed,  by  the  Begnla- 
tions  of  1798  as  an  extra  secu- 
rity of  that  right       .  '     . 
Mr.  Phillips  added  a  quotation 
on  the  zemindar's  side  of  the 
question,  to  the  effect  that  the 
lyofs  became  a  derivative  right 
from  the  zemindar  after  1798 
The  absurdities  to  which  tins 
assertion  leads,  stated 
Summary  of  conclusions     . 
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ZEMINDARY  SETTLEMENT  OF  BENGAL 


CHAPTER    I. 


ERRATA. 


VOLUME    I. 

Page  39,  para.  18,  VII,  line  17  Jhm  top  of  page^  for  "  unWtwhing  mconsistency, 

thrtmgli  Law  8"  read  **  through  Law's  onblashing  inconsistency." 
Page  161,  para.  14,  HI,  for  •*  1869  "  read  "  1769." 

284,    „      15,  line  8,  for  "  koboolguU  "  read  **  hahulyuUr 

417,    H      35,I,d.,line33,for"]ayread*'\eYj:' 

423,    „      42,  line  12,  for  "  but  did  not  debar  "  read  "  without  debarring." 

VOLUME    XL 
Page  97,  para,  13,  line  16  from  top  qf  page,  fbr  "  if  lyots  were  "  read  **  if  the  ryot 


was." 


Page  163,  para.  11,  line  13,  for  "  X 18,"  read  "  XIX." 


(lyots  or  subjects)  "  may  be  encouraged  to  pursue  the  occu-  IV,  6,  L 
pations  of  trade  and  agriculture  by  the  secure  enjoyment  of 
the  profits  of  their  industry ;  and  that  the  zemindars  and 
ryote  may  not  be  harassed  by  increasing  debts,  either  public 
or  private,  occasioned  by  the  increased  demands  of  Govern- 
ment-" Sir  John  Shore,  in  the  same  spirit,  was  not  content  IV,  6,  iv. 
that  the  permanent  settlement  should  be  with  the  zemindar 
alone ; — ^he  observed :  "  And  at  present  we  must  give  every 
possible  securitv  to  the  ryots  as  weU  as,  or  not  merely,  to  the 
zemindar.    This  is  so  essential  a  point  that  it  ought  not  to 


THE 


ZEMINDARY  SETTLEMENT  OF  BENGAL 


CHAPTER    I. 


A  FE&MANENT  SETTLEMEKt  fOK  BTOTTS. 

Thb  Bengal  Government,  on  16th  August  1769,  desired   Chap,  h 

collectors  to  impress  upon  the  ryots  that  "  our  object  is  not      

increase  of  rents,  or  the  accumulation  of  demands,  but  solely  xvi,  4,  i. 
by  fixing  such  as  are  legal,  explaining  and  abolishing  such 
as  are  fraudulent  and  unauthorised,  not  only  to  redress  the 
ryot's  present  grievances,  but  to  secure  him  from  all  further 
invasions  of  his  property/' 

2.  Sir  Philip  Francis,  in  a  minute  written  in  1776,  "con- 
sidered that  the  rate  of  assessment  per  beegah  should  be 
fixed  for  ever  upon  the  land,  no  matter  who  might  be  the  xvi,  4,  ilL 
occupant."    Warren  Hastings  wrote  in  the  same  strain  on 
Ist  November  1776:   "Many  other  points  of  inquiry  will 
also  be  useful  to  secure  to  the  ryots  the  permanent  and  un- 
disputed possession  of  their  lands,  and  to  guard  them  against  ih.,  4,  ii. 
arbitrary  exactions," — the  term  "  exactions"  from  ryots  sig-  /&.,  3. 
nifying  in  that  day  the  levy  of  more  than  the  established 

B^rgunnah  rate  of  rent.  On  12th  April  1786,  the  Court  of 
irectors  wrote :  "  It  is  entirely  our  wish  that  the  natives  " 
(ryots  or  subjects)  "  may  be  encouraged  to  pursue  the  occu-  IV,  6,  L 
pations  of  trade  and  agriculture  by  the  secure  enjoyment  of 
the  profits  of  their  industry ;  and  that  the  zemindars  and 
ryots  may  not  be  harassed  by  increasing  debts,  either  public 
or  private,  occasioned  by  the  increased  demands  of  Grovem- 
ment."  Sir  John  Shore,  in  the  same  spirit,  was  not  content  iv,  6,  iv. 
that  the  permanent  settlement  should  be  with  the  zemindar 
alone ; — he  observed :  "  And  at  present  we  must  give  every 
possible  security  to  the  ryots  as  weU  as,  or  not  merely,  to  the 
zemindar.     This  is  so  essential  a  point  that  it  ought  not  to 
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Chap.  I.  be  conceded  to  any  plan/*  The  Court  of  Directors,  on  19th 
"xl  iii.  September  1792,  approving  of  these  views,  recognised  it  as 
an  object  of  the  perpetual  settlement  that  it  should  "  secure 
to  the  great  body  of  the  ryots  the  same  equity  and  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  amount  of  their  rents,  and  the  same 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry, 
which  we  mean  to  give  to  the  zemindars  themselves." 
Twenty-seven  years  later,  the  Court,  on  15th  January  1819, 
deliberately  re-affirmed :  "  We  fully  subscribe  to  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Sisson's  declaration  that  the  faith  of  the  State  is  to 
the  full  as  solemnly  pledged  to  uphold  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  in  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  his  long-established 
rights,  as  it  is  to  maintain  tne  zemindar  in  the  possession  of 
his  estate,  or  to  abstain  from  increasing  the  public  revenue 
permanently  assessed  upon  him."  And  that  there  might  be 
X,  1,  V.  no  mistake  of  their  meaning,  the  Court  referred,  by  way  of 
illustration,  to  the  24-Fergunnahs  and  Dinagepore,  in  which 
districts  the  collectors  had  secured  a  permanent  rent  for  ryots, 
IX,  a,  i.  by  recording  the  money  amounts  of  their  rents  in  pottahs,  as 
the  sole  amounts  thenceforward  recoverable  from  them. 

3.  In  confirmation  of  these  unanimous  utterances  that 
the  permanent  settlement  was  to  fix  the  ryots'  rents  for 
ever  at  the  old-established  pergunnah  rates  of  1793,  the 
regulations  of  that  year  regarded  these  as  the  highest 
recognised,  that  is,  maximum,  rates  of  rent,  and  prohibited 
the  levy  of  fresh  abwahs^  which  would  have  been  taatamount 
to  an  enhancement  of  rents.  While  every  other  detail  affect- 
ing the  relations  of  zemindar  and  ryot  was  caref tdlv  elabo- 
rated in  the  B/Cgulations  of  1793,  they  contain  no  provision  for 
an  increase  of  that  rent  which  ancient  custom  had  determined 
as  the  established  pergunnah  rate  of  rent. 

4  The  intention  that  by  the  arrangement  of  1793  the 
ryot's  rent  should  be  as  permanently  setUed  as  the  zemindar's, 

IV,  11,  xii.  at  the  amount  obtaining  in  1793,  was  so  well  known  that  it 
was  carried  out  in  the  similar  settlements  in  Benares  and  in 
the  zemindary  tracts  in  the  Madras  Presidency ;  and  Mr.  H. 
Colebrooke,  on  the  same  understanding,  urged  in  1812  that 
even  then  "  measures  should  be  adopted,  late  as  it  now  is,  to 
IX,  6,  Tii.  reduce  to  writing  a  clear  declaration  and  distinct  record  of  the 
usages  and  rates  according  to  which  the  ryots  of  eaeh  pergun- 
nah or  district  will  be  entitled  to  demand  the  renewal  of 
their  pottahs,  upon  any  occasion  of  a  general  or  partial  can- 
celling of  leases."  In  the  same  conviction  the  Bengal  Gov- 
V,  10,  ir.  emment,  on  1st  August  1822,  proposed  to  settle  the  rents 
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payable  by  ryoia  to  zemindafs  in  the  permanently-settled  Chap.  L 
Lower  Provinces.  — 

6.  Had  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  1812, 
or  the  intention  of  the  Bengal  Government  in  1822,  been 
carried  out,  the  ryots  in  Bengal  would  have  been  ensured  a 
permanent  assessment,  if  not  at  the  established  pergonnah 
rates  of  1793,  at  least  at  the  rates  which  in  1812  or  1822 
were  recognised  88  the  established  pei^unnah  rates;  they 
would  thus  have  crept  up  to  near  the  level  of  the  more 
fortfxnsLte  ryots  in  the  Benares  division,  and  in  the  Northern 
Oircars  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  who,  through  the  careful 
painstaking  work  of  their  civil  administrators,  obtained  the 
same  permanency  of  rent  as  their  zemindars,  under  a  per- 
manent settlement  which  was  modelled  on  that  in  Bengal. 

6.  But  judges  made  law  after  1845,  the  legislature  in  1859, 
and  Judges  of  the  High  Court  in  the  Great  Bent  Case  in  1865, 
devised  a  theory,  or  so-called  principle,  that  the  unearned 
increment  belongs  to  the  zemindars ;  till,  now.  Government, 
the  law  courts,  zemindars,  and  ryots,  are  perplexed  how  to  find 
out  that  proper  rent  which  the  Government  of  1793  enacted 
should  be  recovered,  thereafter,  from  the  ryot  at  only  the 
established  pergunnah  rate  which  was  fixed  by  custom,  viz., 
\]f  a  custom  determined  by  ryots  who  were  in  request  in 
1793,  and  who  would  not  raise  the  pergunnah  rates  over 
thdr  own  heads  by  altering  the  custom.  The  simplicity  of 
1793  has  been  superseded  by  a  complication  in  1879  so  em^-  xxi,  16. 
barrassing,  that,  as  testified  by  the  Bengal  Government  not 
long  since,  a  man  must  know  all  about  political  economy, 
agricultural   economy,  trade  routes  and  prices  in  Bengal, 

and  other  things  besides,  before  he  is  able,  and  then  too  he 
can  hardly  know  enough  to  be  able,  to  determine  what  rent 
ryots  should  pay  to  zemindars.  Only  thus,  and  in  np  better 
way,  has  be^  fulfilled  the  pledge  of  the  authors  of  the  per- 
manent settlement,  from  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings,  that 
the  ryot  should  have  the  same  security  in  the  possession  of 
his  holding  at  a  fixed  rent,  as  the  zemindar  has  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  zemindary  at  a  fixed  rent. 

7.  The  zemindars  have  known  to  a  penny,  for  the  last 
ninety  years,  what  rent  they  should  pay ;  the  ryots,  for  whom 
was  designed  the  same  permanency  of  rent  as  for  the  zemin- 
dar, are  at  the  expiration  of  those  ninety  years  as  far  off  as 
ever  from  knowing,  for  more  than  three  to  five  years  together, 
what  rent  they  are  to  pay  to  the  zemindar.  The  two  parties 
an  so  little  agreed,  where  Lord  Cornwallis  expected  perfect 
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Chap.  L  harmony,  that  the  Bengal  Goy^mment  has  desisted  from  an 
" —      endeavour  to  pass  a  law  for  facilitating  the  recovery  of  rent 
until  it  shall  be  able  also  to  pass  an  Act  for  consolidating 
and  amending  the  substantive  rent  law. 

8.  The  Committee  for  settling  that  law  have  a  diflSicult 
task;  nothing  less  than  to  reconcile  the  pres^it  with  the 
.past :  the  present,  in  which  rent  is  an  ever-recurring  cause 
of  action,  with  a  past  in  which  the  highest  rent  paid  was 

IX,  2,  vi.  the  ancient  established  pergunnah  rate.  **The  natives  of 
India"  (observed  the  Select  Committee  of  1831-82)  "  have  a 
deep-rooted  attachment  to  hereditary  rights  and  offices,  and 
animosities  originating  in  disputes  tegaxding  lands  descend 
through  generations."  In  memories  so  tenacious  of  custom, 
especially  of  customs  relating  to  land,  the  traditions  of  old-- 
established pergunnah  rates  will  not  be  soon  obliterated; 
but,  in  the  degree  that  they  are  preserved,  the  Committee's 
task  of  conciliation  or  compromise  will  be  difficult. 

9.  But  the  question  arises,  even  i£  the  authors  of  the 
permanent  settlement  had  not  designed  a  permanent  assess^ 
ment  for  the  ryot,  oiight  not  such  an  assessment  for  him  to 
be  secured  now,  through  the  exercise  of  the  power  which 
was  reserved  to  the  Government  at  the  settlement  of  inter- 
vemng  at  any  time  to  secure  ryots'  rights  ?  In  the  Madras 
and  Bombay  Presidencies,  where  the  ryot's  assessment  is 

XXI,  12.  revised  every  thirty  years,  it  remains  fixed  for  that  time ;  in 
Bengal,  where  the  Government  demand  has  been  fixed  for 
ever  since  1793,  the  ryot's  assessment  is  revised  in  about  every 
five  years,  or  at  shorter  intervals.  This  frequent  revision  of 
rent  destroys  in  the  ryot  all  motive  to  improvement,  or  to 
greater  exertion  than  suffices  for  a  bare  subsistence;  it 
prevents,  in  a  word,  that  reserve  against  famine  which,  else, 
every  ryot  could  provide  by  earning  enough  to  lay  by  some- 
thing ; — ^and  yet.  Lord  Comwallis  gave  the  waste  lands  of 
Bengal  to  the  zemindars  as  a  free  gift,  that  they  might 
provide  for  the  people  against  famine,  and  abstson  from 
increasiDg  ryots'  rente. 

10.  A  thirty  years'  lease  in  the  temporarily-settled  Presi- 
dencies of  Madras  and  Bombay,  a  five  years'  term  of  assess- 
ment in  permanently-settled  Bengal, — such,  for  the  real  culti- 
vators of  the  land  id  Bengal,  is  the  singular  result  of  a 
measure  which  was  designed  to  secure  to  each  cidtivator  of  a 
farm  or  holding  the  entire  fruits  of  his  own  industry. 

11.  It  is  not  surprising  that  with  this  main  consequence 
of  the  zemindary  settlement,  the  condition  of  the  ryotfi 
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tfaroiigli  the  greater  part  of  Bengal  should  he  had,  and  in  one  Chap.  L 
province  wretched ;  hut  were  it  not  for  the  proverhial  un- 
thriftiness  and  indehtedness,  as  a  rule,  of  classes  that  live 
on  fixed  incomes  from  land,  it  would  he  surprising  to  learn, 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  that  the  majority  xii,  14. 
of  the  zemindars  are  in  deht,  and  that  the  money-lenders  are 
the  only  class  who  have  henefited  hy  the  permanent  zemin- 
dary  settlement. 

12.  Impoverished  cultivators,  indehted  zemindars,  usu- 
rious money-lenders, — such  are  the  instruments  with  which 
the  Government  must  work  in  its  endeavours  to  make  the 
people  solve  the  famine  prohlem  for  themselves, — the  only 
practical  solution  of  the  prohlem  which  is  possihle.  It  can- 
not he  said  that  the  poverty  of  Bengal  has  created  the  diffi- 
culty ;  the  annual  average,  from  1795-96  to  1798-99,  of  the 
sea-home  exports  of  merchandise  from  Bengal,  coasting  and 
foreign,  amounted  to  Sicca  Es.  217  lakhs,  including  100  lakhs 
on  the  Company's  account;  in  1877-78  it  amounted  to 
4,414  lakhs.  The  returns  of  the  numher  of  estates  and 
tenures  of  all  sorts  (ahove  the  ryot)  valued  for  the  road- 
cess,  as  given  in  the  Administration  B/cports  to  the  end  of 
1876-77,  showed,  for  the  districts  in  which  the  cess  had  heen  xii,  5. 
introduced,  a  land  revenue  of  only  £3,600,000,  a  yearly 
income  to  zemindars  and  middlemen  of  13  millions  sterling, 
(including  8  millions  sterling  to  middlemen),  or  nearly  four- 
fold the  Government  revenue*  At  the  time  of  the  perma- 
nent settlement,  the  revenue  of  the  same  tracts  or  provinces 

was  a  little  over  3  millions  sterling;  one-eighth  of  that 
amount,  or  £400,000,  would  he  an  outside  estimate  of  the 
income  of  the  zemindars  in  1793,  that  income  having  heen  vii,  7,  L 
settled  in  1789  at  one- tenth  of  the  Government  revenue; 
the  13  milUons  of  zemindary  income  in  1876  is  ihirty-twa 
fold  that  amount.  The  ryots^  holdings  are  not  included  in 
these  valuations ;  and  in  the  amoimts  thus  excluded  are  com- 
prised the  enormous  sums  paid  as  interest  to  money-lenders. 

13.  There  are  241,346  estates  (helonging' to  much  fewer 
than  241,000  zemindars)  paying  revenue  to  Government, 
with  an  income  of  13  milUons  sterling,  or  two- thirds  the  whole 
amount  of  gross  land  revenue  of  British  Indict.  To  it  must 
he  added,  ht  (as  we  have  seen),  an  enormous  payment  of 
iDterest  to  money-lenders  hy  ryots;  JSnd^  the  expenses  of 
collection  and  management  hy  zemindars  and  middlemen, 
for  the  road-cess  is  levied  on  the  net  profits  of  the  payer  of 
the  cess,  and  expenses  of  management  and  collection  are  there- 
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Chap.  I.  fore  deducted  before  entering  the  valuations ;  3rdy  abwabs,  or 
—  illegal  cesses  levied  by  zemindars,  a  formidable  item  (Appen- 
dix XII,  para.  14);  4M,  the  ryots*  expenses  of  litigation, 
another  formidable  item,  as  zemindars  very  well  know, 
for  these  expenses  include,  besides  stamp  duty  and  other 
items,  a  heavy  percentage,  as  pleaders'  fees,  a  large  disburse- 
ment for  travelling  expenses  suborning  and  subsistence  of 
witnesses,  and  for  sacnfices  exacted  on  a  composition  with 
the  zemindar,  if  the  suit  goes  against  the  ryot;  Bth^  pay- 
ments by  zemindars  and  ryots  to  or  for  police,  outside  the 
expenditure  from  the  police  grant.  The  total  payments  by 
the  ryots  in  Bengal,  could  they  be  computed,  would  be 
simply  astounding,  and  incredible,  but  for  the  testimony 
afforded  by  the  road-cess  returns ;  they  probably  do  not  fall 
far  short  of  26  or  30  millions  sterling;  see  Chaptelr  XI, 
paragraph  22 ;  II  to  lY. 

XVI,  9,  V,  1^'  -A^part  from  any  question  of  Government's  obUga- 
1, 3/  '  '  tions  to  the  ryots  under  the  zemindary  settlement, — ^in  view, 
merely,  of  the  famine  problems  of  the  present  day,  and  of 
the  tribute  to  England  of  more  than  15  millions  sterling  a 
year, — it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  ryots* 
payments  in  Bengal  should  be  reduced ; — and  this  conclusion 
is  only  strengthened  by  an  examination  of  the  minutes  of 
the  authors  of  the  permanent  zemindary  settlement,  and  of 
the  laws  which  they  enacted ;  these  show  that  the  ryot's  rent 
was  to  have  been  fixed  for  ever  at  the  pergunnah  rates  of 
1793,  plus  abwaba  of  that  year ;  while  the  facts  just  recited 

Slace  beyond  doubt  that  the  ryot's  payments  in  the  present 
ay  exceed  m^oxaSoid  the  scale  of  his  payments  in  1793. 

15.  Hence,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  establish  in  detail, 
in  the  observations  which  are  to  follow,  that  a  decree  of  the 
legislature  prohibiting  any  further  enhancement  of  ryots' 
rents  in  Bengal,  would  not  deprive  the  zemindars  of  anything 
assured  to  them  by  the  permanent  settlement  of  1793 ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  leave  to  them  more  than  that  settle- 
ment designed  for  them,  and  it  would  give  to  the  ryots  very 
much  less  than  a  fixity  of  rent,  at  the  pergunnah  rates  of 
1793,  for  the  securing  of  which  the  faith  of  Government 
was  as  solemnly  pledged  to  the  ryot  as  in  its  corresponding 
engagement  to  the  zemindar. 

16.  This  prohibition  of  further  enhancement  of  rent  would 
simplify  the  substantive  rent  law,  and  would  root  out  the 
middlemen  or  farmers  of  rents,  who  are  the  curse  of  Bengal. 


CHAPTEE   II 
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Z^nmdars  and  the  official  mind  in  Bengal  are  so  habi-  CThaf.  IL 
toated  to  repeated  increase  of  ryots'  rents,  that  the  stopping 
cf  further  enhancement  of  rent  in  the  permanently-settled 
Lower  Froyinces  would  on  the  first  blush  be  regarded  as  a 
confiscation  of  proprietary  rights  of  zemindars;  it  might 
be  more  fitly  characterised  as  a  measure  for  extinguishing 
middlemen.  But  its  true  character  will  be  understood  best 
after  considering,  Ist,  the  substantive  position  or  status  of 
the  ryot  at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement;  2ndy 
the  limited  proprietary  right  which  by  a  legal  fiction  Lord 
Comwallis  vested  in  zemindars. 

2.  On  the  threshold  we  meet  an  enquiry  whether  the 
Btate  was  not  the  proprietor  of  the  land.    Good  authorities  v,  6. 
answer  that,  according  to  the  law  and  constitution  of  India 

at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  dewanny  of  Bengal 
by  the  East  India  Company,  the  State  was  not  the  proprietor ; 
the  sovereign's  right  was  limited  to  a  share  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  and  the  State's  ordinary  demand  on  the  ryot  was 
fixed  by  custom.  This  answer  accords  with  what  was 
the  state  of  things  in  other  countries  where  the  primitive 
usages  and  institutions  respecting  real  property  were  precisely 
the  same  as  in  India.  The  reason  of  the  State's  existence  is 
the  security  of  individual  rights  and  of  private  property ;  and 
it  would  have  been  strange  if  the  State  (among  the  millions 
of  its  subjects)  had  been  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  land, 
though  originally  it  was  reclaimed  from  waste  by  indivi- 
duals, each  family  for  itself,  and  though  it  was  more  gen- 
erally distributed  than  other  kinds  of  property. 

3.  Hence,  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  India  in  1765, 
which  the  Parliament  of  1784  desired  in  this  matter  torn, 
uphold,  persons  other  than  the  State  were  the  proprietors  of 
limd  in  Bengal.  Who  those  persons  were,  will  be  more  clearly 
discerned  if  we  look  away,  &rst,  to  the  land  tenures  in  other 
parts  of  India.  In  Southern  India,  in  the  Deccan,  in 
Bajpootana  and  Malwa,  and  in  the  North-West  Provinces 

of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  right  of  property  in  land 
resided  in  village  communities,  among  whom  it  was  identical 
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Chap.  II.  with  those  proprietary  rights  in  land  which  primitive  usages, 
—      primeval   jurisprudence,  had    estahlished  among  aU  Indo- 
European  communities  as   the  original  form  of  rights  in 
real  property.      "  The  tokens  of   an   extreme   antiquity " 
(ohserves  Sir  Henry  Maine)   "are  discoverahle  in  almost 
1, 3.  every  single  feature  of  the  Indian  village  communities." 

4.  The  traces  of  these  village  communities  were  not  so 
II,  1  &  2.  distinctly  marked  in  Bengal  in  1766 ;  but  as  the  commu- 
nities were  essentially  !ffindu  institutions,  Bengal  did  not 
differ  in  this  regard  from  the  rest  of  India,  except  that  her 
III,  10.  village  communities  were  then  in  a  state  of  incipient  disinte- 
gration through  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  headmen  of 
vin,  9.  villages  by  zemindars ;  while  the  great  body  of  village  pro- 
prietors, or  members  of  the  village  commimes,  were  stiU  re- 
presented by  the  khoodkasht  ryots. 

6.  I.  As  the  Indian  village  communities  were  of  ex- 
treme antiquity,  so,  too,  the  proprietary  rights  in  land  of  the 
XVII,  17.  members  of  the  village  communes  constituted  a  perfect  title 
(free  from  accidental  or  accessory  elements),  which  was  de- 
rived from  the  acquisition  (or  by  descent  from  the  reclaimers) 
of  land  that  had  been  res  nulliuB.  The  union,  for  mutual  help» 
defence,  and  protection,  in  a  village  commune,  of  the  holders 
of  these  perfect  titles,  did  not  derogate  from  those  titles  as 
against  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  any  germs,  or  possi- 
ble embryos  or  germs,  of  zemindars.  Theirs  was  the  most 
perfect  title  to  the  land  in  each  village ;  and  any  who  might 
come  after,  could  become  proprietors  of  land  only  in  the 
same  way  (i.^.,  by  reclaiming  it  from  waste),  or  by  carving 
estates  out  of  the  lands  of  a  village  commune,  by  purchase, 
violence,  or  fraud. 
II,  13.  II,  The  joint  and  several  property  of  the  members  of  a 
viUage  commune  iq  the  lands  of  their  own  village  presented 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  purchase  by  strangers  of  zemin* 
dary  rights  in  the  whole  or  major  parts  of  villages.  Nor  had 
any  one  individual  sufficient  money  to  acquire  by  purchase 
the  numerous  villages  and  extensive  lands  which  formed 
great  zemindaries  at  the  date  of  the  zemiadary  settlement. 
VI,  2,  iv,  c,  <*  Where  was  the  capital  to  purchase  this  ?  It  is  evident  no 
purchase  ever  took  place ;  that  consequently  no  transfer  of 
the  soil  was  ever  made ;  and  that,  therefore,  these  zemindars 
are  not  owners  of  it." 

III.  Nor  had  the  members  of  village  communes  in  Bengal 
been  dispossessed  by  violence ;  indeed,  it  was  within  living 
memory  that  the  zemindars  (mere  office-holders)  had  them- 
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Belves  been  dispossessed  by  Jaffier  Khan ;  and  in  those  days  Chap.  II, 
when  cultivators  were  few  and  waste  lands  extensive,  the  ""* 
oppressions  practised  upon  the  ryots  did  not  take  the  form  of 
dispossession,  but  of  exactions,  apart  from  the  pergunnah 
rate  of  rent,  and  short  of  any  point  which  might  drive  away 
the  ryots  to  other  zenmidaries«  This  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  fact  that  down  to  the  permanent  settlement,  and  later,  vill,  9  &  10. 
the  bulk  of  the  cultivators  in  Bengal  were  khoodkasht  ryots, 
with  a  tenure  identical  with— or  not  less  perfect  at  any  rate, 
than — the  tenure  of  the  resident  members  of  village  commu- 
nities in  other  parts  of  India.  Through  the  usurpation  by 
•zemindars  of  the  functions  and  lands  of  village  headmen,  the 
village  communities  in  Bengal  were,  indeed,  being  disinte- 
grate!, but  the  disintegration  only  perfected  the  khoodkasht 
ryot's  title,  by  freeing  him  from  obligations  towards  the  other 
members  of  the  village  commune  which,  in  other  parts  of 
India,  trammeled  the  possessor  of  a  holding  in  his  transfer 
of  it  by  mortgage,  sale,  &c. 

6.  Such,  then,  was  the  proprietary  right  of  khoodkasht 
ryots  at  the  date  of  the  permanent  zemindary  settlement ;  it 
was  valid  against  aU  individuals,  including  zemindars ;  and  it 
was  identical  with  that  primitive  proprietary  right,— that 
simple  title  as  the  reclaimer,  or  as  the  descendant  of  the 
reclaimer,  of  waste  land, — which  prevailed  universally  as  the 
form  of  proprietary  right  in  land  among  all  Indo-European 
communities,  or  in  all  civilised  communities  which  have  a 
history  and  historical  traditions. 

7.  For  tracing  this  identity  between  the  proprietary  rights 
of  khoodkasht  ryots  and  of  the  primitive  cidtivating  pro- 
prietors in  the  West,  we  have  excluded,  as  yet,  any  mention 
of  the  land  tax.  The  imposition  of  this  tax  by  the  State 
did  not  alter  the  proprietary  right  of  the  khoodkasht  ryots  as 
against  individuals ;  while  we  have  seen  that  the  State  was 
not  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  The  land  tax,  therefore,  in 
no  way  impaired  or  modified  the  proprietary  title  derived 
from  the  reclamation  of  waste,  or  by  descent  from  reclaimers 
of  waste  land.  The  tax,  moreover,  was  a  pergunnah  rate 
which  had  been  established  by  ancient  custom,  and  which 
was  so  scrupulously  respected  that, — in  the  periodical  revi- 
sions by  which  collectors  of  land  revenue  were  required  to 
pay  larger  amounts  into  the  exchequer,  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  cultivation,  in  old  villages,  since  the  last  revision,  XVI,  6,  ii. 
- — ^the  extra  revenue  was  assessed  on  the  new  cultivation  at 

the  old-established  pergunnah  rate ;  Sndly^  when,  in  course 
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Chap.  II.  of  time,  a  material  and  permanent  rise  of  prices,  since  the 

fixing  of  the  established  pergunnah  rate,  had  been  definitely 

ascertained,  the  extra  revenue  claimed  in  consequence  was 
demanded  in  the  form  of  a  separate  levy  of  a  percentage  on 
the  old-established  pergunnah  rate,  which  was  held  to  represent 
the  percentage  of  nse  of  prices,  and  which  left  intact  that  per- 
gunnah rate.  The  limitation  of  the  regular  assessment  to  a 
customary  pergunnah  rate  derogated  in  no  respect  from,  but 
rather  confirmed,  the  complete  proprietary  title  of  the  ryot 
(Appendix  XXIV,  para.  2,  xi). 

8.  Furthermore,  the  State's  repudiation  of  proprietary 
right  in  land,  and  its  recognition  of  the  simple  perfect  title 
which  a  cultivator  acquired  by  reclaiDung  land  from  waste, 

^V,  9.  were  also  manifested  in  the  custom  or  law  by  which  the  resi- 
dents in  a  village  were  free  to  reclaim  waste  land  subject  to 
payment  of  beneficial  rates  of  rent  which  rose  gradually  to, 
and  did  not  exceed,  the  pergunnah  rate.  Thus,  so  long  as 
there  was  waste  land  in  a  vUlage,  the  increase  of  its  popu- 
lation was  able  to  acquire  property  in  the  land  in  it. 

9.  This  unreserved  adnussion,  by  the  State,  against  itself, 
of  the  proprietary  right  of  the  resident  cultivator  who  re- 
claimed land  from  waste,  furnished  also  clear,  emphatic  testi- 
mony against  any  proprietary  right  in  lands  which  zemindars, 
or  their  ancestors,  had  not  bought,  or  had  not  reclaimed  from 
waste,  or  had  not  received  as  a  gift  from  reclaimers  of  waste, 
or  their  descendants. 

10.  This  testimony  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  govern- 
XVI,  3  &  4.  ment  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  that  which  preced^  his ; 

their  indignation  against  the  exaction  of  more  than  the 
established  pergunnah  rates  from  ryots  would  have  been 
misplaced  if  ryots  had  been  mere  tenants-at-will ;  whilst 
it  was  but  the  natural  outburst  of  a  feeling  of  outraged 
justice  in  presence  of  the  fact  that  the  resident  cultivatora 
were  proprietors  of  the  soil,  subject  only  to  payment  to  the 
State  of  not  more  than  the  established  pergunnah  rate  of 
rent,  plus  State  abwabs. 

11.  Besides  the  resident  cultivators  in  each  village  who 
were  members  of  the  village  commune  with  proprietary 

IX,  3,  xii.  rights  in  the  village  land,  there  were  stranger  cultivators,  or 
those  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  village  from  other  vil- 
lages. These  consisted  of  two  classes,  namely,  one  who  by 
long  residence  had  acquired  proprietary  right  on  their  con- 
senting to  pay  the  established  pergunnah  rate  of  rent  in  place 
of  a  lower  rate ;  second,  those,  not  so  long  resident  in  the 
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village,  wlio  were  cultiyating  at  less  than  the  pergunnah  rate,  Chap.  II. 
and  were  in  a  state  of  acquiring  occupancy,  or  proprietary 
right,  by  further  residence  and  by  conformily  to  the  estab- 
lished pergunnah  rate.  The  relations  of  these  two  clashes 
were  with  the  resident  cultivators  in  the  village,  and  their 
status,  or  the  eventual  recognitioti  of  their  occupancy  rights, 
was  determined  by  these  resident  cultivators.  We  infer 
from  these  circumstances,  Ist,  that,  even  as  regards  stranger 
cultivators,  proprietary  right  was  not  derived  from  the 
Kemindar,  until,  by  his  usurping  the  functions  of  the  head- 
men of  villages,  he  broke  up  the  village  commune, — and  not 
even  thereafter,  for  his  permission  to  stranger  cultivators  to 
settle  in  a  village  was  formal,  if  they  paid  the  full  pergunnah 
rate ;  2nd,  stranger  cultivators  generally  entered  a  village  as 
payers  of  less  than  the  pergunnah  rate,  and  they  acquired 
occupancy  rights  by  conforming  to  the  established  pergun- 
nah rates  paid  by  resident  cidtivators.  Unless,  therefore,  jj  ^5  ^^ 
the  resident  cultivators  voluntarily  raised  the  established 
rates  over  their  own  heads,  there  was  no  room  for  an 
enhancement  of  those  rates,  since  the  zemindar  had  no  legal 
power  to  levy  more  than  the  established  pergunnah  rate, — 
the  State  denouncing  as  oppression  the  e:8:action  of  anything 
beyond  what  itself  had  fixed, — ^and  since  the  State,  in  raising 
ryots'  payments  on  account  of  a  rise  of  prices,  scrupulously 
respected  the  established  pergunnah  rates,  by  leaving  them 
intact,  and  levying  the  extra  impost  as  a  percentage  on  the 
established  pergunnah  rate. 

12.  It  was  well  observed  by  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  that  "  the 
idea  of  property  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  there  should 
be  no  rent,  any  more  than  that  there  should  be  no  taxes. 
It  merely  impUes  that  the  rent  should  be  a  fixed  charge,  not 
liable  to  be  raised  against  the  possessor  by  his  own  improve- 
ments, or  by  the  wiU  of  a  landlord.  A  tenant  at  a  quit- 
rent  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  proprietor ;  a  copy- 
holder is  not  less  so  than  a  free-holder.  What  is .  wanted  is 
permanent  possession  on  fixed  terms."  We  have  seen  that  XVI,  16  <s^  24 
on  payment  of  the  established  pergunnah  rate  as  a  maximum, 
the  Idioodkasht  ryot,  the  pykasht  (necessarily  a  reclaimer 
of  waste),  and  the  resident  reclaimer  of  waste,  were,  one 
and  all,  assured  of  permanent  possession  of  land  by  a 
custom  which  had  been  held  sacred  from  time  imme- 
morial. In  other  words,  the  ryots  were  the  real  proprietors 
of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  decennial  settlement,  and  the 
immemorial  usage  which  determined  this  proprietary  title 
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Chap  II  ^^  *^®  ryots  was  faithfully  observed  in  that  part  of  the  regu- 
— L  '  lations  of  the  decennial  settlement  which  empowered  pykasht 
ryots  and  others,  who  held  at  favoured  rates  on  temporary 
leases,  to  claim  renewal  of  their  pottahs  at  the  custcanary 
established  rates  of  the  pergunnah  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  khoodkasht  ryots. 

13.  It  appears  from  this  investigation  that  of  the  three 
possible  proprietors  of  land,  the  State  was  not  the  proprietor ; 
while  the  ryots  possessed  all  those  elements  of  original  pro- 
prietary right  which  are  derived  from  the  reclamation  of 
waste  land,  or  by  descent  from  the  reclaimers  of  waste; 
a  right  which  the  State's  demand  upon  them, — in  great  part 
regulated  by  custom, — did  not  impair,  and  which  was  identical 
with  the  form  of  proprietary  right  in  land  that  obtained  in 
the  rest  of  India  where  there  were  no  zemindars,  and  in  all 
civilised  communities  which  possess  information  respecting 
the  origin,  among  themselves,  of  land  tenures  and  proprietary 
rights  in  land.  The  ryot's  right,  thus,  was  a  substantive 
definite  right,  such  as  no  legislator  in  the  present  day  would 
attempt  to  destroy  by  a  mere  flat  that  the  right  (which,  as  a 
fact,  inhered  in  the  ryot)  belonged  to  some  one  else. 


CHAPTEE   III. 
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After  haying  considered  all  the  evidence  tendered  to  Chap.  III. 
themselves,  and  the  information  collected  hy  previous  Select  yj  j^ 
Committees,  or  otherwise  laid  hefore  Parliament,  the  Select     '  ' 
Concunittee  of   1812,    the  authors    of    the  &.mous    Fifth 
Keport,  recorded  their  conclusion  that  the  zemindars  were  not 
proprietors  of  the  land ;  theirs  was  an  office  to  which  were 
attached  duties  of  administration  and  of  the  collection  of 
revenue.    As  an  administrator,  the  zemindar  had  **  to  super- 
intend that  portion  of  the  country  committed  to  his  charge, 
to  do  justice  to  the  ryots  or  peasants,  to  furnish  them  with 
the  necessary  advances  for  cultivation,"  (and  as  collector) 
**  to  collect  the  rent  of  Government.    As  a  compensation  for 
the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  enjoyed  certam  allotments 
of  land  rent-firee,  and  certam  perquisites.     These  personal 
or  rather  official  lands  and  perquisites  amounted  altogether 
to  ahout  10  per  cent,  on  the  collections  he  made  in  his 
district  or  zemindary.    The  office  itself  was  to  he  traced 
as  far  hack  aa  the  tune  of  the  Hindu  Bajahs.    It  originally 
went  by  the  name  of  chowdHej  which  was  changed  hy 
the  Mahomedans  for  that  of  crorie,  in  consequence  of  an 
tffrangement  hy  which  the  land  was  so  divided  among  the 
collectors,  that  each  had  the  charge  of  a  portion  of  country 
yielding  about  a  crore  of  dams^  or  two  and  a  half  lakhs 
of  rupees.    It  was  not  until  a  late  period  of  the  Mahomedan 
Oovemment  that  the  term  crorie  was  superseded  by  that  of 
zemindar  J  which,  literally  signifying  a  possessor  of  land, 
gave  a  colour  to  that  misconstruction  of  their  tenure  which 
assigned  to  them  an  hereditary  right  to  the  soil." 

2.  This  conclusion  of  the  able  Select  Committee  of  1812,-:- 
formed  after  a  very  extensive  investigation, — that  the  zemin- 
dar's was  an  office,  and  that  he  was  not  proprietor  of  the 
lands  which  constituted  Ms  zemindary,  is  abundantly  estab<- 
lished  by  citations  in  Appendix  VI,  which  set  forth  various 
indications  that  marked  the  purely  official  character  of  the 
semindar.  Even  the  extract  just  given  from  the  !Fifth 
Eeport  shows  that  the  administrative  and  judicial  functions 
iA  the  zemindar  were  not  privileges  attaching  to  his  status 
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Chap.  III.  as  sole  laadedproprietor  in  his  zemindary,  but  duties  attach- 
ing  to  his  office  of  zemindar,  for  which  he  was  remunerated 
by  perquisites,  and  by  land  that  formed  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  lands  in  his  zemindary,  which  latter  were  not 
his  neej  lands,  that  is,  his  own  private  lands,  but  the  lands  of 
cultivating  proprietors,  that  is,  of  mostly  khoodkasht  ryots. 
VI,  17.  3.  As  stated  in  the  summary  at  the  end  of  Appendix  VI, 
various  incidents  of  the  position  of  a  zemindar  until  1793 
show  that  the  zemindar's  was  an  office  for  the  revenue,  police, 
and  general  administration  of  the  area  comprised  in  the 
zemindary,  viz. — 

I.  The  zemindars'  liability  to  dismissal,  and  the  wholesale 
dispossession  of  them  by  Jaffier  Khan. 

II.  The  exclusion  of  incompetent  zemindars  from  the 
management  of  zemindaries. 

III.  Disqualification  of  a  zemindar  to  transfer  or  sell  the 
zemindary  without  the  sanction  of  Gk)vemment. 

lY.  The  extseeding  largeness  of  several  zemindaries,  and 
the  history  of  their  growth,  showed  that  they  were  not 
acquired  by  purchase  or  inheritance. 

y.  The  hereditary  succession  to  a  zemindary  showed  that 
it  was  an  office,  for  by  both  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  law 
real  property  is  equally  divided  among  children. 

YI.  And  even  hereditary  succession  was  not  effected 
without  great  difficulty  and  expense  to  the  heir. 

YII.  Also,  while  the  tenth  of  the  Government  revalue 
thus  acquired,  represented  adequately  the  zemindar's  remu- 
neration for  official  duties,  it  fell  far  short  of  a  proprietor's 
income  from  his  own  lands,  if  of  the  same  extent  as  zemin- 
dary lands. 

YIII.  Two  other  circumstances  attested,  in  a  majrked  man- 
ner, the  purely  official  character  of  the  zemindar,  viz.^  the 
appointment  of  canoongoes  and  putwarees  to  check  the 
zemindars'  proceedings  and  collections,  by  way  of  protection 
to  the  ryots,  and  the  levy  by  zemindars  of  trsmsit  dues 
which  could  be  leviable  m  only  their  official  character. 

IX.  The  zemindar's  sunnud,  the  instructions  of  Aurung- 
zebe  to  collectors  of  revenue,  and  the  testimony  of  various 
authorities — Hindu,  Mahomedan,  and  European — attest  the 
purely  official  character  of  the  zemindars  of  1789. 
XX»i2tol4  X.  Earliest,  and  perhaps  clearest  and  most  empha- 
tic of  all,  was  the  t^timony  afforded  by  the  settlement 
of  Toodur  Mull.  If  zemindars  had  been  the  proprietors, 
his  settlement  would  have  stopped  at  the  lump  assessments 
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of  each  zemindary ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  assessment  Chap.  III. 
was  carried  lower  down  to  each  village  and  to  the  holding 
of  each  ryot,  thus  proving  unmistcScably  that  the  ryot's  A^^^i^-^^ 
engagement  was  with  the  Government,  though  he  paid  his 
rent  through  the  zemindar.  This  one  fact,  coupled  with 
the  evidences  in  Chapter  II  of  the  substantive  proprietary 
rights  of  ryots,  would  be  conclusive  against  any  pretensions 
of  the  zemindar  before  1793  to  the  proprietorship  of  the 
lands  in  his  zemindary,  even  if  none  of  the  other  enumer- 
ated indications  of  his  purely  official  character  and  status 
had  existed. 

XL  The  significance  of  this  fact,  as  denoting  unmistak- 
ably the  ryot's  proprietary  right  and  tbe  zemindar's  official 
status,  was  emphasised  or  deepened,  on  each  fresh  imposition 
of  State  dbwahs  subsequent  to  Toodur  Mull's  settlement, 
by  the  insertion  of  every  one  of  these  cesses  against  each 
ryot  in  the  official  village  record  of  what  he  had  to  pay, — a 
record  which  was  kept  by  officials  answerable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  under  the  control  of  the  zemindar. 

XII.  The  import  of  the  fact  was  fully  understood  by  the 
authors  of  the  zemindary  settlement,  who  enacted  a  law 
commanding  the  zemindars  to  grant  pottahs,  and  empowering 
the  ryots  to  compel  by  suit  in  the  civil  courts  the  grant  of 
pottahs,  setting  forth  in  full  detail  the  rent  payable  by  the 
ryot,  and  the  quantity  of  land  for  which  he  had  to  pay  it. 
Nothing  beyond  the  amount  entered  in  this  pottah  was  to 
be  recoverable  from  the  ryot ;  that  amount  was  to  constitute 
the  gross  demand  of  the  State,  and  the  gross  amount  pay- 
able by  the  ryot,  out  of  which  the  zemindar  was  to  retain 
the  remuneration  allotted  to  him  by  Government,  and  to  pay 
the  rest  into  the  public  treasury. 

Xni.  Once  more ;  the  zemindar  had  no  power  to  raise 
the  ryot's  assessment  beyond  the  customary  rate,  or  beyond 
amounts  sanctioned  by  Government;  see  Chapter  lY, 
para.  6. 

XIY.  Lastly,  the  immense  extent  of  waste  land,  the 
sparseness  of  population,  the  scarcity  of  cultivators,  the 
absence  of  any  floating  mass  of  labourers,  precluded  the 
possibility  of  zemindars  cultivating  large  estates  by  means  of 
hired  labour,  or  of  tenants-at-wiU.  The  magic  of  property  was 
the  only  influence  which  could  attract  ryots  in  those  days.  XXIIJ,  2,  ii. 
A  similar  state  of  things  exists,  in  the  present  day,  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  country  it  is  testified  that  ^\  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  coimtry  is  for  every  man  to  own 
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Chap.  III.  land  as  soon  as  possible.  The  term  landlord  is  an  obnoxious 
one.  The  American  people  are  very  averse  to  being  tenants, 
and  are  anxious  to  be  masters  of  the  soil.  Land  is  so  cheap 
that  every  provident  man  may  hold  land  in  fee."  From  the 
same  feeling  khoodkasht  ryots  refused  pottahs  from  zemin- 
dars, lest  they  should  be  regarded  thereby  as  tenants  holding 
from  the  zemindars. 

4.  Thus,  the  status  of  the  zemindar  was  purely  official ; 
he  was  an  officer  of  the  Govemment;  and  we  haVe  seen  iA 
Chapter  II  that  neither  was  the  State  the  proprietor  of  the 
land.  The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  the  only  remain- 
ing, or  third  party,  mz.y  the  cultivating  ryot,  was  the  pro- 
prietor by  a  right  so  unmistakable  that  to  him  alone 
attached  incidents  of  proprietorship  which  were  common  to 
peasant-proprietors  in  the  rest  of  British  India, — including 
mostly  tracts  where  there  are  no  zemindars, — and  in  countries 
in  the  West  where  the  rights  of  property  in  land  existed  in 
-early  days  in  the  same  form,  and  are  traced  to  the  same 
origin,  ai  in  the  viUage  conm^unities  in  India. 

5.  The  ryot  was  proprietor  of  the  land,  subject  to  pay- 
ment to  the  State  of  the  established  customary  pergunnah 
rate  of  rent,  plus  State  abtoabs.  Whatever  was  taken  from. 
hJTin  in  excess  of  this  was  extortion,  from  which  the  State 
was  bound — as  indeed  it  admitted  its  obligation— to  relieve 
him.  Hence,  there  was  no  room  for  any  claim  by  the  zemin- 
dar on  the  ryot's  land,  unless  it  were  carved  out  of  the  Qovem- 

xvm,  9  &  ment's  rent  or  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  ryot's  was 
10.  the  dominant  right,  which  represented  dominium  or  property 
in  his  holding ;  the  gross  amoimt  payable  by  him  as  rent  was 
servituB  or  easement, — ^a  fraction  or  particle  of  dominion 
broken  off  from  the  ryot's  property,  and  limited,  so  that  the 
power  of  user  remained  with  the  ryot,  subject  to  this 
restricted  servittca  to  the  State,  rendered  through  its  repre^ 
sentative  the  zemindar. 

6.  The  zemindary  settlement  was  modelled  on  the  divi- 
sion of  land  in  England  into  large  estates ;  and  analogies 
between  English  tenures  and  those  in  Bengal  were  familiar 

XXVIU,  17.  to  the  authors  of  the  settlement.  The  analogy  between  the 
khoodkasht  ryot  and  the  copyhold  tenant  is  not  complete, 
inasmuch  as  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  former  were 
more  perfect ;  but  it  was  sufficiently  close  to  have  rendered 
it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  ancient  estab- 
lished customary  pei^unnah  rate  of  rent,  which  the  khood- 
kasht ryots  were  then  paying,  should  be  continued  as  thdr 
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permaneut  rent,  for  ever,  in  the  same  regulations  which,  "  for  Chap.  III. 
the  first  time,"  vested  the  property  in  the  soil,  by  a  legal 
fiction,  in  the  zemindars.     Accordingly,  we  find  that  thexvi,  37& 
Regulations  of  1793  limited  the  demand  upon  the  ryot  to  ^' 
the  established  pergunnah  rate,  that  is,  to  a  rate  estab- 
lished by  a  custom  which,  in  those  days  of  competition  for  xvi,  26. 
ryots,  was  determined  by  the  mass  of  khoodkasht  ryots  or  ^^'  ^'  ^' 
resident  cultivators — ^a  rate,  accordingly,  which,  as  determined 
by  the  custom  of  khoodkasht  ryots,  would  not  be  raised  by 
them,  of  their  own  motion,  over  their  own  heads.    The  possi- 
bility of  an  increase  of  the  established  pergunnah  rate  was 
further  guarded  against,  Istf  by  the  direction  in  the  Regu- 
lations of  1793  that  the  money  amount  of  rent  payable  by  the 
ryot  for  his  holding  should  be  entered  in  his  pottah ;  Sndlt/y  xvi,  la 
by  the  prohibition  of  the   levy  of   fresh  abwabs,  and  the 
warning  that  such  levy,  whenever  discovered,  would  be  pun- 
ished  by  a  recovery  from  the  zemindar  of   three  times  the 
amount  of  the  levy  for  the  whole  period  of  its  imposition. 
The  entry  of  the  money  amount  of  rent  for  the  ryot's  holding, 
in  the  ryot's  pottah,  was  designed  to  secure  to  him  the  same 
immunity  from  any  future  increafie  of  rent  from  a  rise  of 
prices,  as  was  secured  to  the  zemindar  by  the  limitation  of 
the  rent  payable  by  him  to  a  fixed  money  amount.    The  same 
object,  too,  was  served  by  the  prohibition  of  fresh  abtoabs,  for 
these  had  constituted  the  only  form  in  which  the  State  under 
Mahomedan  rule  enhanced  ryots'  rents  on  account  of  a  rise 
of  prices,  while  leaving  intact  the  established  pergunnah 
rates  of  rent. 

7-  What  the  State  transferred,  then,  to  the  zemindar 
under  the  Regulations  of  1793  was  a  gross  amount  of  perma- 
nently limited  demand  upon  ryots,  less  the  permanently 
limited  amount  which  the  zemindar  had  to  pay  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Nor  was  the  limit  of  the  State  rights  thus  transferred 
to  the  zemindars  confined  to  the  State  demands  on  the  ryots 
then  cultivating  the  land ;  it  extended  also  to  the  demands 
leviable  thereafter  from  ryots  who  might  bring  waste  lands  xv,  9. 
into  cultivation.  For  all  kinds  of  ryots,  resident  and  non-  ^^'  ^^  * 
resident,  old  and  new,  the  rent  recoverable  by  zemindars  under 
the  Regulations  of  1793  was  not  to  exceed  the  ancient  estab- 
lished pergunnah  rates,  plus  aJbwaha  of  that  year. 

8.  The  authors  of  the  permanent  settlement  could  not 
have  done  otherwise,  that  is,  could  not  have  conferred 
greater  privileges  on  the  zemindars,  without  violating  the 
injunctions  of  Parliament,  which  they  professed  to  carry 

b 
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Chap.  III.  out  by  their  pennanent  zemindary  settlement ;  for  Act  24, 
Geo.  Ill,  cap.  25  (2nd  Sess.,  1784),  section  39,  had  required 
the  CJourt  of  Directors  to  give  orders  for  settling  and  estab- 
lishing "  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  consistent  with  justice, 
and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  upon  prin- 
ciples of  moderation  and  justice,  according  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  India,  the  permanent  rules  by  which  their 
respective  tributes,  rents,  and  services,  shall  be  in  future 
rendered  and  paid  to  the  said  United  Company  by  the  said 
rajahs,  zemindars,  polygars,  talukdars,  and  other  native 
landholders."  The  customs  of  the  country,  and  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  India  in  that  day,  entitled  the  descendants  of 
resident  cultivators  in  a  village  to  take  up  waste  land  for 
ctQtivation  subject  to  payment,  eventually,  of  not  more  than, 
the  established  pergunnah  rate  of  rent ;  and  the  Court  of 
XV,  4,  iv.  Directors  recorded  as  the  opinion  of  various  authorities  that 
the  gift  of  waste  lands  to  zemindars  was  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  this  condition,  which  was  implied  in  the  immemorial 
custom  of  the  country  and  the  law  and  constitution  of  India. 
9.  We  find  then  that— 

I.  Of  the  three  parties  concerned — viz.,  the  State,  the 
zemindar,  and  the  ryot — ^the  ryot's  was  the  dominant  right, 
that  is,  he  was  proprietor,  and  the  demand  upon  him  was 
that  of  the  State  for  a  gross  amount  limited  by  custom,  and 
afterwards  specifically  limited  by  the  Regulations  of  1793, 
out  of  which  the  State  remunerated  the  zemindar. 

II.  The  State  was  not  the  proprietor  of  the  soil;  its 
right  was  limited  by  custom  to  the  money  value  of  a  specific 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land ;  and  the  authors  of 
the  permanent  settlement  limited  it  further  by  enactments 
which,  if  carried  out,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature, would  have  given  the  same  inmiunity  to  the  ryot  as 
is  enjoyed  by  the  zemindar,  against  enhancement  of  rent 
from  a  rise  of  prices. 

in.  The  zemindar's  interest  in  the  matter  was  carved 
out  of  the  State's  gross  demand  upon  the  ryot ;  it  was  sub- 
ject, therefore,  to  the  limitations  which  confined  that  gross 
demand  within  a  specific  money  amount,  and  these  limita- 
tions applied  alike  to  the  lands  under  cultivation  in  1793 
and  to  those  subsequently  brought  under  cultivation. 

IV.  Thus  the  so-called  proprietary  right  of  the  zemindar 
was  a  very  limited  one ;  it  was  so  greatly  restricted  that  it 
was  not  dominium,  but  servitus, — a  rent  (or,  strictly  speaking, 
a  revenue)  charge  upon  property  which  belonged  to  anotherj 
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and  which  the  zemindar  had  no  power  of  turning  to  any  use  Chap.  III. 
he  liked  without  buying  it  from  that  other,  who  was  the 
proprietor. 

10.  The  Grovemment  of  1793  was  careful  to  explain^ 
"  for  the  sake  of  precision,"  that  it  used  the  term  "  proprie- 
tor, or  actual  proprietor,"  in  a  restricted  and  purely  technical  xviii,  13. 
sense,  as  denoting  the  person  who  paid  revenue  to  Grovem- 
ment for  himseU  and  for  other  proprietors,  and  who  in 
consequence  stood  recorded  in  the  Government  books  as 
proprietor.  Hence,  in  the  proclamation  of  the  permanent 
settlement,  the  only  classes  spoken  of  as  proprietors  were 
those  who  paid  revenue  direct  to  the  Grovemment.  But  we 
know  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  decennial  settlement,  xviii,  u. 
the  way  in  which  proprietary  rights  commonly  grew  up 
was  through  custom,  the  ever-surviving  law  of  the  East.  The 
Mahomedan  rulers  did  not  interfere  with  this  custom :  the 
only  occasions  which  brought  them  into  contact  with  rights 
in  landed  property  created  by  custom  were  those  of  collect- 
ing revenue  from  their  subjects ;  and  on  these  occasions  they 
collected  according  to  established  custom.  They  collected, 
too,  through  comparatively  few  officials,  whom  they  set  over 
provinces,  districts,  zemlndaries,  without  ex-propriating  the 
actual  proprietors,  whose  title  was  derived  from  a  cus- 
tom more  ancient  than  law.  It  were  absurd,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  at  the  date  of  the  settlement  there  were  no 
proprietors  of  land  throughout  the  vast  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa,  other  than  those  who  paid  revenue  to 
Government  under  arrangements  handed  over  by  a  native 
rule  which  had  always  collected  through  officers  who  were 
necessarily  very  much  fewer  by  far  than  the  millions  whose 
rights  as  cultivating  proprietors,  in  a  country  wonderfully 
tenacious  of  custom,  were  patent  throughout  the  land  as  the 
custom  and  tradition  of  centuries.  When,  therefore,  the 
Government  of  1789  and  1793  declared  that  only  those  who 
paid  revenue  to  Grovemment  were  the  actual  proprietors  of 
the  land,  the  declaration  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  mere  legal 
fiction,  and  a  fiction  which,  it  was  thought,  was  guarded 
from  working  mischief  by  the  simultaneous  declaration  that 
the  ryots  were  not  to  pay  more  than  fixed  money  amounts 
of  the  established  pergunnah  rates  of  rent. 

11.  Unfortunately  the  fiction  proved  fuU  of  harm  :-^ 

I.— Lord  Hastings  (31st  December  1819) —  VIII,  7  c. 

When  an  individual  is  deputed  by  his  neighbours  to  bargain  on  their 
common  behalf  with  the  Grovemment^  there  is  no  change  of  relations ; 
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Chap.  III.  ^^  is  ^^^7  ^^®  spokesman  of  the  community.  *  *  *  But  a  new 
—  ,  capacity  is  conferred  on  him,  if  Government  appoint  him  to  be  the  person 
with  wiom,  year  after  year,  it  is  to  settle  the  account.  When  the  character 
of  a  zemindar  is  assigned  to  him^  and  responsibility  for  the  payment  of 
the  aggregate  rent  is  attached  to  him,  Government  virtually  constitutes 
him  a  pubUc  officer.  It  necessarily  invests  him  with  the  power  of  com- 
pelling, from  the  several  families  of  the  village,  the  payment  of  their  re-, 
spective  portions  of  the  general  contribution,  and  our  acquaintance  with  the 
propensities  of  the  natives  must  make  us  sensible  that  such  a  power  is 
likely  to  be  misapplied  in  arbitrary  and  unjust  demands. 

YITT,  7  d.  16,  II, — Government  Resolution,  22nd  December  1820 — 

"•  Withthis  variety  in  the  classes  of  zemindars,  it  can  be  a  matter  of  no 

surprise  that  very  injurious  consequence  have  followed  from  a  system 
of  management  under  which  all  persons  coming  under  engagements  with 
Government,  and  entered  in  the  Government  books  as  proprietors,  have 
often  been  confounded  as  if  belonging  to  one  class,  and  have  fre- 
quently been  considered  as  the  absolute  proprietors  of  the  land  com- 
prised in  the  mehals  for  which  they  had  engaged. 

III. — Couet  of  Dirbctohs  {15tA  January  1819) — 

YIII,  8,  lii.  The  Board  of  Revenue,  in  another  passage  of  their  letter,  with  an 
express  reference  to  these  village  zemindars,  state  that  the  ''  mistake  of 
making  the  perpetual  settlement  with  rajahs  as  the  proprietors  of  the 
whole  of  the  lands  composing  their  rajesy  has  chiefly  affected  '^  an  interme- 

>diate  class,  the  village  zemindars,  to  whom  no  compensation  can  now 
^  be  made  for  the  injustice    done  to  them   by  the   transfer  of  their 

v^  /  property  to  the  rajahs.     Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  valuable  class  may 

\  be  considered  to  be  extinct  in  the  Ifower  Provinces, "  &c.,  &X3. 

\  /  IV. — Court  ov  Dirbctoes  {I5th  January  1819) — 

X,  3,  i.  Ill  ^Q  consideration  of  this  subject  it  is  impossible  for  us  not 
to  remark  that  consequences  the  most  injurious  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  individuals  have  arisen  from  describing  those  with  whom 
the  permanent  settlement  was  concluded  as  the  actual  proprietors  of  the 
land.  This  mistake  (for  such  it  is  now  admitted  to  have  been),  and  the 
habit  which  has  grown  out  of  it,  of  considering  the  payments  of  ryots  as 
rent  instead  of  revenue,  have  produced  all  the  evils  that  might  have  been 
expected  to  flow  from  them.  They  have  introduced  much  confusion  into 
the  whole  subject  of  landed  tennises,  and  have  given  a  specious  colour  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  zemindars,  in  acting  towards  persons  of  the  other 
classes  as  if  they,  the  zemindars,  really  were,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  words,  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  as  if  the  ryots  had  no  perma- 
nent interest  but  what  they  derived  from  them.  *  *  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  misapplication  of  terms,  and  the  use  of  the  word  ^'  rent^' 
as  applied  to  the  demands  on  the  ryots,  instead  of  the  appropriate  one  of 
*'  revenue,^'  have  introduced  much  confusion  into  the  whole  subject  of 
landed  tenures,  and  have  tended  to  the  injury  and  destruction  of  the 
rights  of  the  ryots. 

12.  To  this  so  baleful  fiction  the  Crovemment  had  hastily 
committed   itself ,  when  it  was  found  convenient,  through 
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the  fiction,  to  exempt  zemindars  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CSiap.  IIL' 
Supreme  Court  (Appendix  VI,  para.  12).  Another  object 
of  the  legal  fiction  is  easily  discemed.  On  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  dewanny  by  the  East  India  Company,  a  great 
number  of  zemindars  were  superseded  by  farmers  of  revenue. 
The  dispossession  of  these  zemindars  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal "  injuries  and  wrongs  '*  which  Parliament,  in  Act  24, 
Geo.  Ill,  Cap.  26,  enjoined  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
redress.  The  only  complete  redress  was  to  reinstate  the 
zemindars,  and  to  declare  that  their  tenure  of  their  zemin- 
daries  was  hereditary  and  aUenable.  But,  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Austin,  in  his  Principles  of  Jurisprudence,  to  transmute  xviii,  14. 
a  strictly  personal  privilege,  such  as  was  the  zemindar's 
official  status,  into  a  heritable,  alienable  right,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  confer  the  right  or  title  mediately  through  a  fact,  and 
the  feet  selected  was  the  land  in  each  zemindary. 

13,  The  personal  privilege  thus  transmuted  into  a  herit-  xviii,  14. 
able  aHenable  right  did  not  include  a  right  to  the  unearned 
increment,  for  it  was  that  of  receiving  from  the  cultiva- 
tors of  land  the  Government's  demand  upon  the  ryot  as 
limited,  in  the  maximum,  by  the  Eegulations  of  1793,  to  the 
established  pergunnah  rate,  plus  abtoabs  of  that  year,  and  it 
was  limited  by  a  strict  prohibition  of  fresh  dbwabs.  The 
privilege  conferred  was  only  part  of  what  belonged  to  Gov- 
ernment, viz.f  the  pubUc  tax  upon  the  land ;  its  bestowal  on 
the  zemindar,  as  a  heritable  alienable  right,  was  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  cultivators  or  ryots,  which  were  ' 
expressly  reserved  by  the  Government  in  the  regulations 
that  form  the  deed  of  the  permanent  settlement. 

14;.  The  zemindar  can  trace  his  heritable  and  alienable 
right  of  servitua  on  the  ryot's  holding  only  up  to  the  Gov- 
ernment grant  in  1793,  whereas  the  proprietary  right  of  the 
cultivator  was  derived  from  a  custom  more  ancient  than  law, 
and  long  anterior  to  the  permanent  settlement. 

16.  That  the  right  conveyed  to  the  zemindar  through 
the  legal  fiction  wMch  declai^  him  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
on  the  strength  of  his  being  the  payer,  direct  to  Government, 
of  the  land  revenue  of  his  zemindiuy,  was  merely  a  aervitus, 
or  revenue  charge  on  the  ryots'  holding,  is  evident,  further, 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  actual  delivery  of  each  of  the  xvii,  23  to 
ryots'  holdings  to  the  zemindar,  such  as  would  have  been 
necessary  for  completion  of  his  new  title,  if  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  ryots  had  been  transferred  in  the  zemindary 
settlement  from  them  to  the  zemindar.    No  such  confisca- 
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« 

Chap.  Ill,  taon  of  ryots'  rights  was  perpetrated ;  accordingly,  no  such 
—  delivery  was  made ;  and  accordingly  the  new  rights  vested  in 
the  zemindar  by  the  Hegulations  of  1793  were  rights  that 
were  cut  oflE  from  the  State's  total  demand  upon  the  ryot, 
as  revenue  (simultaneously  with  the  State's  surrender  of 
title  to  the  unearned  increment,  and  its  denial  thereof  to  the 
zemindar  by  the  prohibition  of  fresh  abwabs)  and  were  not 
in  supersession  of  the  ryot's  dominium  over  his  holding. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


BENT  EATES  ESTABLISHED   BY  CUSTOM. 

We  have  seen  in  Chapter  III  that  zemindars,  before  the  Chap.  IV, 
permanent  settlement,  were  officials,  not  proprietors  of  the 
iand  in  their  zemindaries ;  and  that  by  the  zemindary  settle- 
ment they  were  constituted  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  a  very 
limited  technical  sense,  which  did  not  trench  on  the  rights 
of  the  ryots,  and  which  gave  them  a  property  that  was 
carved  out  of  merely  the  Government's  definitely  limited 
share  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  ascertained  in  Chapter  II  that  the  resident  cultivators, 
and  those  non-resident  cultivators  who  had  acquired  occu- 
pancy rights  by  long  residence,  were  proprietors  of  their 
holdings  in  a  sense  in  which  dominium  was  vested  in  them, 
subject  to  a  limited  servittuf,  or  rent  charge  to  the  State, 
through  its  representative  zemindar. 

2.  A  right  apprehension  of  these  two  facts  is  essential, 
for  they  lie  at  the  root  of  the  rent  question.  If  zemin- 
dars were  the  proprietors  of  the  land  up  to  the  date  of 

the  permanent  settlement  (Regulation  II  of  1793  asserted  xvi,  37. 
that  "the  property  in  the  soil  was  never  before  formally 
declared  to  be  vested  in  the  zemindar''),  then  any  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  land,  otherwise  than  through  the 
agency  or  expense  of  the  ryot,  belonged  to  the  zemindar. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ryot  was  the  real  proprietor 
of  the  land  at  the  date  of  the  permanent  settlement  which 
was  designed  to  secure  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soU  the 
fruits  of  their  own  industry,  then  any  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  land,  otherwise  than  through  the  agency  or 
expense  of  the  zemindar,  belongs  to  the  ryot.  Chapters 
II  and  III  determine  the  answer  to  these  alternative  ques- 
tions in  favour  of  the  ryot.  But  one  part  of  the  subject, 
viz.,  that,  by  the  regulations  of  the  permanent  settlement, 
the  rent  payable  by  the  ryot  was  permanently  limited  to  the 
pergunnah  rates,  plt^  ahwahs  of  that  year,  may  be  investi- 
gated in  detail. 

3.  Authorities  have  been  quoted  in  Chapter  I,  paras.  1 
and  2,  which  show  that  the  intention  of  the  authors  of  the 
permanent  settlement  was  to  permanently  limit  the  rent 
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Chap.  IV. payable  by  the  ryot;  and  the  Eegulations  of  1793  are  in 
haxmony  with  this  intent.    Further  quotations  may  be  added 
here: — 
I.— Lord  Grenville  (a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control,  in 

1784)— 

III,  A,  i  &  iv.  After  long  and  apparently  endless  discussion  on  Indian  politics^  there 
was  at  least  one  point  on  which  all  men  then  (1784)  agreed,  viz,,  that  it 
was  the  duty^  not  only  of  the  East  India  Company^  but  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  legislature^  to  fix  the  rate  of  rerenue  by  which  that 
country  was  thenceforward  to  be  governed.  "^  "^  He  must  repeat  that 
no  system  of  taxation  could  be  more  detestable  in  any  country  than  a  tax 
upon  the  abilities  and  industiy  of  the  husbandman.  This  system  left  to 
the  agents  of  the  Company  all  the  villainous  oppression  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  Gk>vemment,  and  imposts  were  levied  upon  the  cultivators  at 
their  discretion.  *  *  The  simple  question  with  respect  to  the  zemin- 
dary  system  was^  whether  you  would  or  would  not  say  to  the  person  on 
whom  you  laid  the  tax^  you  shall  know  what  the  amount  shall  be.  The 
principle  of  extending  this  system  of  settled  taxation  was  what  actuated 
the  mind  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  of  Mr.  Burke  or  Mr.  Fox,  and  of 
Mr.  Pitt ;  it  was  adopted  by  Parliament,  and  makes  a  part  of  the  existing^ 
law  of  Indift.  But  since  this  period  we  had  acquired  other  provinces,  and 
yet  it  did  not  seem  the  intention  of  the  Company  to  extend  the  principle 
to  them ;  it  was  not  the  language  of  the  Company,  of  the  ministry,  nor^ 
he  was  sorry  to  add,  of  the  Parliament  itself.  The  India  Company^ 
in  one  of  their  reports,  seemed  to  anticipate  the  greatest  advantage  from 
leaving  the  system  unsettled,  and  levying  the  taxes  according  to  the 
increasing  w^th  of  the  districts,  or  even  of  individuals. 

II. — Mr.  Campbell— 

IV,  9,  IX.  It  had  been  proposed  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  in  Bengal,  to  fix  the 
maximum  rates  of  the  public  revenue  payable  by  the  cultivators  to  the 
zemindar  at  those  actually  assessed  when  the  permanent  settlement  was 
introduced,  which,  though  confirming  existing  legal  cesses,  would  at 
any  rate  have  placed  a  bar  against  further  abuse,  and  given  a  precise 
limitation  to  the  Government  demand.  *  *  At  Madras  the  sugges- 
tion was  strictly  adopted,  and  the  maximum  rate  payable  by  the  cultiva- 
tor to  the  zemindar  on  all  land  was  limited  to  the  actual  rates  levied  on 
the  cultivated  land  in  the  single  particular  year  which  preceded  the 
limitation  of  the  zemindar's  own  jumma  to  Government. 

III. — Lo&D  CORNWALLIS — 

IV,  6,  iii        (a).  A  permanent  sett|ement,  alone,  in  my  judgment,  can  make  the 
country  flourish,  and  secure  happiness  to  the  body  of  inhabitants. 

A  permanent  settlement  for  comparatively  iew  zemindars, 
with  frequently  revised  rates  for  millions  of  ryots,  could  not 
secure  happiness  "  to  the  body  of  inhabitants."  Lord  Com- 
wallis  referred,  perforce,  to  a  permanent  settlement  extending 
to  the  ryots. 
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(b).  If  Mr.  store  means  that,  after  having  declared  the  zemindar  Chap.  IV. 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  in  order  to  he  consistent,  we  have  no  right  to  yjx"^ 
{ttevent  his  imposing  new  abwabs,  or  taxes,  on  the  lands  in  cultivation,  '  '  ^' 
I  must  differ  with  hun  in  opinion,  unless  we  suppose  the  ryots  to  be 
absolute  slaves  of  the  zemindars.  Every  be^^sdi  of  land  possessed  by 
them  must  have  been  cultivated  under  an  expressed  or  implied  agreement 
tiiat  a  certain  sum  should  be  paid  for  each  beegah  of  produce,  and  no 
more.  Every  abwab,  or  tax,  imposed  by  the  zemindar  over  and  above  that 
sum,  is  not  only  a  breach  of  that  agreement,  but  a  direct  vtolation  of  the 
eitablUked  laws  of  the  courUry.  The  cultivator,  therefore,  has  in  such 
case  an  nndoubtea  right  to  apply  to  Oovernment  for  the  protection 
of  his  property ;  and  Government  is  at  all  times  bound  to  alEord  him 
redress.  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the 
zemindars,  neither  now  nor  ever,  could  possess  a  right  to  impose  taxes 
or  abwabs  upon  the  ryots;  and  if,  from  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
towards  the  close  of  the  Mogul  Government,  or  neglect,  or  want  of 
information,  since  we  have  had  possession  of  the  country,  new  abwabs 
have  been  imposed  by  the  zemindars  or  farmers,  the  Government  has  an 
nndoubted  right  to  abolish  such  as  are  oppressive  and  have  never  been 
confirmed  by  a  competent  authority,  and  to  establish  such  regulations 
as  may  prevent  the  practice  of  like  abuses  in  future. 

(<?).  Neither  is  the  privilege,  which  the  ryots  in  many  parts  of  Bengal  VII,  2,  i. 
enjoy,  of  holding  possession  of  the  spots  of  land  which  they  cultivate, 
so  long  as  they  pay  the  revenue  assessed  upon  them,  by  any  means 
incompatible  with  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  zemindars.  Whoever 
cultivates  the  land,  the  zemindars  can  receive  no  more  than  the  estab- 
lished rent,  which  in  most  cases  is  fully  equal  to  what  the  cultivator 
can  afford  to  pay.  To  permit  him  to  dispossess  one  cultivator  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  giving  the  land  to  another,  would  be  vesting  him  with  a  power 
io  commit  a  wanton  act  of  oppression  from  which  he  could  derive  no  benefit. 

The  italics  show  that  the  established  pergimnah  rate 
was  the  ma^xiTnuTn  rate  leviable,  whoever  might  be  the 
cultivator  of  the  land,  whether  khoodkasht  or  pykasht; 
for  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  the  zemindar  cotQd  not  gain, 
that  is,  could  not  get  a  higher  rent,  by  ejecting  one  cultivator 
and  putting  in  another.  The  passage  shows  unmistakably 
that,  according  to  Lord  Comwallis'  reading  of  his  own  per- 
manent settlement,  no  zemindar  could  have  legal  power 
to  exact  higher  than  the  pergimnah  rate,  even  from  any  who 
might  become  cultivators  after  that  settlement. 

{d).  The  rents  of  an  estate  are  not  to  be  raised  by  the  imposition  of  VU,  2, 
new  abwabsy  or  taxes,  on  every  beegah  of  land  in  cultivation.     They  can 
only  be  raised  (1)  by  inducing  the  ryots  to  cultivate  the  more  valuable 
articles  of  produce;  (2)  by  inducing  them  to  clear  the  extensive  tracts  of 
waste  land  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  zemindary  in  Bengal.      / 

{e).  With  regard  to  the  rates  at  which  landed  property  transferred  by  XVI,  9,  iii. 
public  sale,  in  liquidation  of  arrears,  and,  it  may  be  added,  by  private 
sale  or  gift,  are  to  be  assessed,  I  conceive  that  the  new  proprietor  has  a 
right  to  collect  no  more  than  what  his  predecessor  was  legally  entitled  to ; 
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Chap.  IV.  y^  ^^^  ^^  of  transfer  certainlt/ gives  no  aanoUon.to  illegal  imposUions, 
— —  I  trust,  however,  that  the  due  enforcement  of  the  regulations  for  oblig- 
ing the  zemindars  to  grant  pottahs  to  their  ryots,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Shore,  will  soon  remove  this  objection  to  a  permanent  settlement.  For 
whoever  becomes  a  proprietor  of  land  after  these  pottahs  have  been 
issued,  will  succeed  to  the  tenure  imder  the  condition,  and  with  Hie 
knowledge,  thai  these  pottahs  are  to  he  the  rules  by  which  the  rents  are  to 
be  collected  from  the  ryots. 

We  saw  in  extract  {c)  that  a  change  of  cultivators,  from 
khoodkasht  to  pykasht,  would  not,  in  Lord  Comwallis'  view, 
entitle  a  zemindar  to  raise  the  rent  of  the  latter  heyond  the 
established  pergunnah  rate ;  and  in  this  extract  {e)  we  are  told 
that  neither  could  a  change  of  zemindars  qualify  the  new 
zemindar  to  levy  more  than  the  established  pergunnah  rate. 
Thus,  the  two  statements  guarded  the  pergunnah  rate  from 
enhancement,  under  every  contingency. 

(/*).  By  granting  perpetual  leases  of  the  lands  at  a  fixed  assessment, 
we  shall  render  our  subjects  the  happiest  people  in  India;  and  we  shall 
have  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  increase  of  their  wealth  and  prosperity,  as 
it  will  infallibly  add  to  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  State. 

Reading  this  with  the  context.  Lord  Comwallis'  meaning- 
was  clearly  that  a  permanent  assessment  for  the  ryots  would 
"  render  our  subjects  the  happiest  people  in  India.*'  His 
Lordship  never  supposed  that  this  result  would  ensue  upon 
a  permanent  settlement  with  the  zemindar,  and  a  frequent 
enhancement  of  ryots'  rents. 

VII,  2,  iii.  IV, — Mr.   Hodgson,  Membbe  op  the  Madeas  Boaed  op   Bevenus 

{26th  March  180S)— 

It  is  declared  to  be  inconsistent  with  "proprietary  righf  that* 
the  proprietor  should  be  guided  bv  any  other  rule  than  his  own  will  in 
demanding  his  rent.  *  *  This  mode  of  reasoning  would  not,  per- 
haps^ have  gsiined  so  much  ground  if  it  had  been  within  the  means  of 
all  to  have  obtained  the  perusal  of  the  interesting  discussions  on  the 
subject  between  the  Right  Hon'ble  Marquis  Cornwallis  and  Sir  John 
Shore^  the  Bengal  Regulations,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  at 
Madras,  on  proposing  the  introduction  of  the  permanent  system.  It 
could  have  been  distinctly  seen  from  these  documents  that  the  first 
principle  of  the  permanent  settlement  was  to  confirm  and  secure  the 
rights  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  To  confirm  and  secure  are  the  terms 
which  must  be  used,  because  no  new  rights  were  granted^  or  any  doubt 
entertained  upon  the  following  leading  features  of  their  right,  viz, : — 

1st, — That  no  zemindar,  proprietor  (or  whatever  name  be  given  to 
those  persons),  was  entitled  by  law,  custom,  or  usage,  to  make  his 
demands  for  rent  according  to  his  convenience ;  or,  in  other  words—- 

2nd, — That  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  the  solid  right,  from  time 
immemorial,  of  paying  a  defined  rent,  and  no  more,  i(x  the  land  they 
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cnltiYated.     This  right  is  inherent  in  all  the  cultivators^  from  the  most  Chap.  IV. 
northern  parts  of  India  to  Cape  Comorin. 

3rd. — ^The  '^  proprietary  righf  of  zemindars^  in  the  regulations^  is, 
therefore^  no  more  than  the  right  to  collect  from  the  cultivators  that 
rent  which  custom  has  established  as  the  right  of  Government ;  and  the 
benefit  arising  from  this  right  is  confined,  first,  to  an  extension  of  the 
amount — not  of  the  rate — of  the  customary  rent  by  an  increase  of  culti- 
vation ;  secondly y  to  a  profit  on  dealings  in  gprain,  where  the  rent  may  be 
rendered  in  kind ;  thirdly ,  to  a  change  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
kind  of  culture,  arising  out  of  a  mutual  understanding  of  their  interest 
between  the  cultivator  and  proprietor. 

Mr.  Hodgson  recorded  his  minute  on  the  occasion  of 
discussing  the  measures  for  the  introduction  of  a  permanent 
zemindary  settlement,  into  the  northern  circars  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  after  he  had  read  an  exposition  by  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  of  Lord  Comwallis'  similar  measure  for 
Bengal.  Neither  the  Governor  General  nor  the  Court  of 
Directors  impugned  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Hogdson's  state- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  permanent  settlement, — a  state- 
ment which  was  implicitly  followed  in  fixing  permanently 
the  ryot's  rent  in  the  permanently  settled  zemindary  tracts  in 
the  Madras  Presidency. 
V. — ^MiLL^s  History  op  British  India —  VII,  13,  vi. 

It  is  wonderful  that  neither  Lord  Comwallis  nor  his  masters^  either 
in  the  India  House  or  the  Treasury,  saw  that  between  one  part  of  his 
regulations^  and  the  effects  which  he  expected  from  another,  there  was  an 
irreconcilahle  contradiction.  He  required  that  fixed  unalterable  pottahs 
should  be  given  to  the  ryots ;  that  is,  that  they  should  pay  a  rent  which 
could  never  be  increased,  and  occupy  a  possession  from  which,  paying 
that  rent,  they  could  never  be  displaced. 

The  historian  of  British  India  took  the  same  view  as 
the  Madrajs  Government  of  the  permanent  zemindary  settle- 
ment in  Bengal,  viz.^  that  it  was  designed  to  fix  permanently 
the  ryot's  rent,  so  that,  like  the  zemindar's,  it  should  he  un- 
alterable for  ever. 

VI. — CouET  OF  DiBECTOES  {15th  January  1819) — 

The  original  pottah  regulation  (VIII  of  1793)  was  also  very  ma-  '  '"** 
terially  defective,  in  making  no  sufficient  provision  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  rights  in  which  it  professed  to  secure  the  ryots  by 
their  pottahs.  It  was  of  much  more  importance  for  the  security  of 
the  ryot  to  establish  what  the  legitimate  rates  of  the  peigunnah  were, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  country^  or  at  all  events  to  have  ascer- 
tained the  rates  actually  existing,  and  to  have  caused  a  record  of  them 
in  either  case  to  be  carefully  preserved,  than  merely  to  enjoin  the 
exchange  of  engagements  between  them  and  the  zemindars,  leaving  in 
total  uncertainty  the  rules  by  which  those  engagements  were  to  be  formed. 
It  is  true  that  to  have  taken  the  rates  at  which  the  ryots  were  actually 
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Chap.  IV.  assessed  by  the  zemindars^  at  the  period  of  the  permanent  settlement^  as 

the  maximum  of  future  demands^  would  have  had  the  effect,  as  Mr.  Shore 

observed  in  one  of  his  minutes,  of  confirming  subsisting   abuses   and 
oppressions ;  but  it  would,  at  least,  have  fixed  a  limit  to  them. 

The  Court  clearly  understood  that  the  Regulations  of 
1793  made  the  pergunnah  rate  of  that  day  the  nia,xinium  of 
future  demand. 

VII. — Bengal  Government  {1st  Atigmt  1822) — 

X,  12,  i  c.  We  freely,  indeed,  admit  that,  even  though  the  ryots  of  Bengal  had 
possessed  no  right  of  holding  their  lands  at  determinate  rates,  considered 
in  their  relation  to  the  Sovereign,  it  was  unquestionably  competent  to  the 
Government,  in  fixing  its  own  demands,  to  fix  also  the  rates  at  which  the 
malguzar  was  to  make  his  collections ;  and  it  was,  we  think,  clearly 
intended  to  render  pei*petual  the  rates  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
perpetual  settlement.  The  intention  being  declared,  the  rule  is  of  course 
obligatory  on  the  zemindars. 
X,  3,  ii.  VIII.  Mb.  Colbbrooke  asserts  from  his  own  experience  that  dis- 
putes between  zemindars  and  ryots,  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  were  less 
frequent  and  more  easily  determined  anterior  to  1793  than  they  now 
are ; — and  he  further  states  that  '^  the  provisions  contained  in  the  general 
regulations  for  the  permanent  settlement,  designed  for  the  protection  of 
ryots  or  tenants,  are  rendered  wholly  nugatory ,''  and  that  "  the  courts 
of  justice,  for  want  of  definite  information  respecting  their  rights,  are 
unable  effectually  to  support  them.  I  am  disposed,  therefore,'^  he  adds^ 
^^  to  recommend  that,  late  as  it  now  is,  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
re-establishment  of  fixed  rates,  as  nearly  conformable  to  the  anciently 
established  ones  as  may  be  practicable,  to  regulate  distinctly  and  def- 
initely the  relative  rights  of  the  landlord  and  tenantry.'' 

There  was  thus  a  general  agreement,  among  those  who 
were  in  a  position  to  know,  that  it  was  intended  hy  the 
permanent  settlement  to  fix  permanently  the  assessment  pay- 
able by  the  ryot  as  well  as  the  rent  payable  by  the  zemindar ; 
and  this  intention  was  aflSrmed  as  well  in  minutes  recorded 
before  the  settlement,  by  its  authors,  as  in  other  minutes  or 
despatches  by  those  who  wrote  after  the  Regulations  of  1793. 

4.  The  fifteen  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  in  the  Great 
E/cnt  Case,  thought  differently  indeed  from  the  earlier 
authorities,  who,  two  generations  nearer  to  the  facts  of  1793, 
had  held  that  the  permanent  settlement  of  that  year  was 
designed  as  a  permanent  settlement  for  the  ryot.  It  would 
be  strange  if  an  examination  of  the  Regulations  of  1793  did 
not  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  earlier  authorities. 
XIX,  10.  6.  Sir  George  Campbell  noticed  that  in  those  Regula- 
tions no  provision  was  made  for  enhancing  ryots'  rents  on 
XX,  16.  account  of  a  rise  of  prices.  He  missed  the  obvious  inference 
that  as  zemindars  had  no  power,  until  1793,  to  raise  ryots' 
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rents  beyond  rates  sanctioned  by  Government,  so  the  omis-  Chap.  IV. 
sion,  in  the  Regulations  of  that  year,  to  arm  them  with  a  new 
power  of  enhancing  rent  showed  unmistakably  that  the 
Government  intended  that  the  established  pergunnah  rate 
of  rent  as  existing  in  1793  should  not  be  enhanced.  On 
this  point  it  may,  firstly,  suflBce  to  refer  to  the  abundant  testi- 
mony in  Appendix  XVI,  para.  3,  that  anything  beyond 
the  rates  established  by  long  usage,  and  the  amounts 
sanctioned  by  Government,  was  not  demandable  from  the 
ryots,  and  could  be  levied  only  by  oppression  or  as  an  exac- 
tion. Secondly,  a  citation  from  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  Secrecy  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1773, 
may  be  reproduced  here  from  Appendix  XVI,  para.  35, 1 — 

And  Mr.  Verdst  informed  your  Committee  that,  by  the  ancient  rule 
of  Government,  agreements  with  the  ryots  for  lands,  which  they  and 
their  families  have  held,  were  considered  as  sacred,  and  that  they  were 
not  to  be  removed  from  their  possession  as  long  as  they  conformed  to  the 
terms  of  their  original  contracts ; — but  that  this  rule  had  not  always 
been  observed.  And  your  Committee  having  enquired  whether  the 
lajas,  zemindars,  farmers,  or  collectors,  have  a  right  to  levy  any 
duties,  or  augment  the  old  ones  by  their  own  authority,  they  find 
that  they  have  no  such  right : — though  the  books  and  correspondence  of 
the  Company  afford  many  instances  of  the  country  having  been  exceed- 
ingly distressed  by  additional  taxes  levied  by  the  zemindar,  farmer,  or 
contractor,  but  not  so  much  by  the  two  former  as  by  the  latter.  And 
Mr.  Verelst  informed  your  Committee  that  the  Government  have  a  right 
to  call  upon  them  for  everything  so  collected,  and  that  they  have  been 
called  to  an  account,  since  the  Company  held  the  Dewanee,  in  several 
instances. 

The  passage  in  italics,  which  shows  that  whatever  the 
zemindar  levied  in  excess  of  the  dues  sanctioned  by  law  or 
by  Grovernment  was  exaction,  vras  closely  followed  in  Regu- 
tion  VIII  of  1793.  Section  LIV  of  that  Eegulation  en- 
joined  that  the  dues  payable  by  each  ryot  should  be  consol- 
idated in  one  specific  sum,  and  that  "  no  actual  proprietor 
of  land,  &c.,  shall  impose  any  new  ahwab  or  mahtoot 
upon  the  ryots,  imder  any  pretence  whatever.  Every  exac- 
tion of  this  nature  shall  be  punished  by  a  penalty  equal  to 
three  times  the  amount  imposed ;  and  if,  at  any  future  period, 
it  may  be  discovered  that  new  abwab  or  mahtoot  have  been 
imposed,  the  person  imposing  the  same  shall  be  liable  to  this 
penalty  far  the  entire  period  of  such  impositions, "  as  in  the 
instances  cited  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Conmiittee  of  1773. 

6.  The  facts  we  note  here  are : — 

1st. — ^As  reported  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1773,  and 
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Chap.  IV.  until  the  permanent  settlement,  zemindars  had  no  power  to 

levy  from  ryots  more  than  the  established  pergunnah  rate  of 

rent,  as  sanctioned  by  custom,  plus  State  abtoabs,  as  sanc- 
tioned by  Government. 

2nd. — ^Whatever  the  zemindars  levied  in  excess  was 
exaction,  and  they  were  liable  to  refund  the  whole  of  such 
exaction  for  the  full  period  of  its  levy. 

3rd. — The  regulations  of  the  permanent  settlement 
directed  that  the  pergunnah  rates  established  by  custom, 
and  the  State  ahwaba^  should  be  consolidated  for  each  ryot 
in  one  sum,  and  entered  in  his  pottah  as  the  sole  amount 
recoverable  from  him  for  his  holding. 

4th. — ^Those  regulations  contain  no  provision  enabling  the 
zemindar  to  enhance  ryots'  rents  beyond  the  amount  stated 
in  the  preceding  section ;  any  such  new  power  would  have 
been  a  departure  from  established  custom.  On  the  contrary, 
whereas  the  old  form  of  enhancement,  without  prejudice  to 
the  pergunnah  rate,  was  by  abwabs,  the  Regulations  of  1793 
expressly  prohibited  the  levy  of  any  fresh  abwabSy  and  (as 
in  1773  to  1793)  they  held  the  zemindar  liable  to  refund 
thrice  the  amount  of  any  exactions  for  the  whole  period 
of  their  levy. 

6th. — The  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  as  zemindars 
had  no  power  before  1793,  and  were  not  armed  with  any 
power  by  the  Regulations  of  1793,  to  raise  ryots'  rents  be- 
yond the  established  pergunnah  rates, — ^as  the  pottah  contain- 
ing mention  of  the  money  amount  of  those  rates  was  the  sole 
rule  or  voucher  of  the  amount  recoverable  from  the  ryot, — 
and  as  the  separate  levy  of  fresh  abwaba  was  prohibited, — 
the  Regulations  of  1793  did  unmistakably  provide  that  the 
rent  of  the  ryot  should  not  be  increased  beyond  the  ancient 
customary  pergunnah  rates  existent  in  1793,  plus  State 
abwabs  of  that  year.  The  authorities  cited  in  Chapter  I 
and  in  para.  3  of  this  Chapter,  confirm  this  conclusion. 

7.  ^Discussions  in  the  present  day  on  the  Rent  Question, 
in  Bengal  are  concerned  more  with  persons,  or  the  several 
classes  of  ryots,  than  with  a  uniform  assessment  on  land, 
no  matter  who  occupies  it.  In  this  respect  the  assessment 
upon  ryots  in  Bengal  diflEers  (and  the  difference  is  serious) 
from  the  assessment  in  the  ryotwar  districts  of  the  Madras 
and  Bombay  Presidencies.  In  those  districts  the  assessment 
is  laid  upon  the  land,  no  matter  who  cultivates  it.  This 
precisely  was  what  the  author  of  the  permanent  settlement, 
XVI,  4,  iii.  Sir  Philip  Francis^  designed  for  Bengal.    In  his  minute  of 
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1776  he  "  cjonsidered  that  the  rate  of  assessment  per  beegah    Chap.  IV. 

should  be  fixed  for  ever  upon  the  land,  no  matter  who      

might  be  the  occupant."  And  the  Regulations  of  1793 
faithfully  followed  Sir  Philip  Francis  on  this  point.  They  xvi,  16. 
prescribed,  as  a  general  rule,  what  is  now  and  has  always 
been  the  rule  in  ryotwari  provinces,  viz.^  that  the  rate  of 
assessment  for  the  ryot  should  be  fixed  upon  the  land,  irres- 
pective of  the  persons  who  cultivate  it.  This  general  rate 
was  fixed  at  the  pergunnah  rate  established  by  custom  for 
each  locality;  and  the  rate  estabhshed  by  custom  was 
immutable  for  the  particular  class  of  land,  and  particular 
kind  of  special  produce  of  the  soil.  The  exceptions  from 
this  general  rate,  in  favour  of  persons,  were  only  two, — ^the 
one  a  permanent,  the  other  a  temporary  exception.  The 
permanent  exception  was  in  favour  of  those  khoodkasht 
ryots  who  had  held,  for  three  years  before  the  decennial 
settlement,  at  rates  lower  than  the  pergunnah  rates,  and  the 
hereditary  successors  of  these  ancient  khoodkashts  in  these 
excepted  holdings.  The  temporary  exception  was  in  favour 
of  pykasht  ryots  (until  the  expiration  of  their  leases)  and 
the  cultivators  of  newly  reclaimed  waste  lands  (until  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  privileged  rates  may  have 
been  allowed  to  them  as  an  inducement  to  cultivate) .  Prac- 
tically, the  tendency  of  the  principle  of  assessment  established 
by  the  Regulations  of  1793,  for  ryots,  old  and  new,  was  to 
bring  the  whole  body  of  cultivators  under  the  ancient 
established  pergunnah  rates  as  maximum  permanent  rates  of 
rent. 

8.  We  have  seen  (para.  3,  UIo  and  e)  that,  with  regard 
to  lands  under  cultivation  in  1789,  neither  change  of  ryots 
nor  change  of  zemindars  aflforded  opportunity  for  enhancing 
beyond  the  established  pergunnah  rate  of  rent.  And  as 
regards  new  cultivation  since  1789,  there  was  no  warrant  in 
the  Regulations  of  1793,  or  in  later  Regulations  down  to 
1859,  for  exceeding  that  established  rate.  By  the  law  and 
constitution  of  India,  as  existing  in  1765,  which  Parliament 
enjoined  should  be  respected,  the  cultivators  in  a  village 
were  entitled  to  reclaim  land  from  waste,  subject  to  pay- 
ment, eventually,  of  not  more  than  the  estabhshed  pergunnah  xv,  9. 
rate.  This  custom  was  not  interrupted  by  the  permanent  xv,  6,  i. 
settlement ;  for  the  Regulations  of  1793  provided  that  the 
Civil  Courts  should  settle  disputes  between  zemindars  and 
ryots  in  accordance  with  custom,  and  Regulation  IV  of  1794  XVI,  13,  d.  2. 
expressly  enacted  that   among    others  the    cultivators  of 
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Chap.  IV.  waste  lands  should  receive  a  renewal  of  their  pottahs  at  not 
xv~\  iv.  ^<>^  than  the  established  rates  of  the  pergunnah  for  lands 
'  '  of  the  same  quality  and  description.  In  January  1819  the 
Court  of  Directors  pointed  out  that  "  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  considerable  authorities  that  on  the  leases  of  waste, 
as  well  as  of  other  lands,  the  pergunnah  rates  form  a  stand- 
ard not  to  be  exceeded.'*  This  custom,  by  which  the  culti- 
vators of  waste  land  were  protected  from  paying  more  than 
the  established  pergunnah  rate,  negatives  the  pretensions  of 
zemindars  to  raise  the  rents  of  those  who  became  ryots  after 
1793,  seeing  that  the  custom  was  perpetuated  by  the  Regula- 
tions of  that  year. 

9.  And  as  with  new  lands  so  with  new  ryots,  the  Regu- 
XVI,  14  &  lations  of  1793  made  no  distinction  between  new  and  old, 
^^'          save  to  protect  new  ryots  from  enhancement  to  the  level 

of  the  pergunnah  rate  during  the  currency  of  any  lease 
existent  at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement,  which  may 
XVI,  24.  have  secured  to  them  a  lower  rate. 

10.  Thus,  under  the  Regulations  of  1793,  the  established 
customary  pergunnah  rate  was  the  eventual  rate  for  old  lands 
or  new,  for  resident  cxdtivators  or  non-resident,  excepting 
the  comparatively  few  who  held  at  favoured  rates.  This 
pergunnah  rate  continued,  in  law,  the  standard  maximum 
rate  from  1793  to  1859 ;  as  such  it  was  recognised  in  the  Sale 

XVI,  13  c.  &  Laws,  and  in  those  relating  to  distraint  and  the  collection  of 

^»  ^i-        the  revenue :  thus — 

I.  Regulations  XLIV  of  1793,  XX  of  1796,  VII  of  1799, 
VIII  of  1819,  prescribed  that  a  person  acquiring  an  estate  by 
purchase  at  a  public  sale  for  arrears  of  revenue,  or  in  execu- 
tion of  a  decree  of  court,  or  at  a  private  sale,  could  not  raise 
the  rent  of  any  ryot  above  the  established  pergunnah  rates, 
or  beyond  the  lower  amount  fixed  in  any  unexpired  engage- 
ment with  the  original  proprietor,  if  the  estate  was  bought 
at  a  sale  for  arrears  of  revenue,  or  with  the  vendor,  if  bought 
from  him  at  any  other  sale. 
XVIII,  24  II.  Regulation  XI  of  22nd  November  1822,  which  was 
passed  to  correct  alleged  defects  in  previous  regulations,  "  in- 
asmuch as  they  do  not  *  *  *  define  with  sufficient  precision 
and  accuracy  the  nature  of  the  interest  and  title  conveyed  to 
the  persons  purchasing  estates  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue," 
rec(^nised,  as  the  maximum  rate  of  assessment,  that  demand- 
able  ''  according  to  the  custom  of  the  pergunnah,  mouzah,  or 
other  local  division."  In  another  section  (XXXIII)  the 
maximum  rents  were  spoken  of  as  '*  fixed  rents,  or  rents 
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determinable  by  fixed  rules,  according  to  the  law  and  usage  Chap.  IV. 
of  the  country.  *  — 

11.  Of  course  it  was  too  late  in  the  day,  in  1822,^  for  the 
Ctovemment  to  attempt  to  alter  a  regulation  of  the  permar- 
nent  settlement  of  1793,  which  restrained  zemindars  from  ex- 
acting more  than  the  established  pergunnah  rate  from  ryots ; 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  no  new  standard  of  rent  was 
set  up  in  1822 ;  the  ancient  usage  of  the  country  continued  to 
determine  the  rate. 

12.  It  has  indeed  been  contended  (by  Sir  Barnes  Peaisock  xx,  9,  ill. 
among  others)  that  Regulation  Y  of  1812  abrogated  the  law 

of  1793,  respecting  ryots'  rents,  and  empowered  the  zemindars 
to  grant  to  aU  ryots,  old  and  new,  excepting  certain  protected 
ryots,  leases  at  any  rent  that  might  be  specifically  agreed 
upon  between  them.  But  the  contention  is  not  of  any  worth, 
for  yarious  reasons,  viz. — 

I.  As  regards  ryots,  this  part  of  B/Cgulation  V  of  1812  xvili,  19  to 
was  practically  inoperative ;  it  could  come  into  force  only  ^ 

on  mutual  agreements  between  the  zemindar  and  the  other 
parties ;  but  the  British  Indian  Association  testified  in  1859 
that  even  so  late  as  that  year  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  ryots 
held  without  pottahs.  Moreover,  the  latitude  which  the 
!Regulation  gave  related  to  the  period  of  the  lease,  and  a 
subsequent  Regulation,  which  legislated  about  the  rent  pay- 
able under  B/Cgulation  V  of  1812,  was  restricted  to  the  rents 
payable  by  middlemen ; — such  rents  alone  were  matters  of 
contract  between  zemindar  and  tenant.  1 

II.  If  the  Regulation  of  1812  rescinded  the  most  essential  i  i-    ;     ' 
safeguard  of  ryots'  rights  in  the  Begulations  of  1793,  then  •      * 
nineteen  years  old,  it^as  ultra  vires ;  if  any  power  could  /^ 
thus  abrogate  an  essential  sa^feguard"  of  ryote'  rights  under        ;/,  ' 
the  permanent  settlement,  such  power  was^g[ually  competent    o  ^         \ 
to  annul  the  settlement  with  zemindars.    '                                    v^ ' 

* 

III.  The  Regulation  of  1812  did  not  rescind  any  part  of 
the  Regulations  of  1793,  which  limited  the  demand  upon  ryots 
to  the  established  pergunnah  rates,  for,  in  that  very  year,  the 
Select  Committee  of  1812,  which  wrote  the  Fifth  Report,  was 
reporting  that  unheard-of  rights  had  been  given  to  the  zemin- 
dars, and  that  ryots'  rights  needed  protection.  The  Govern- 
ment in  1812  would  not  have  flown  in  the  face  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  that  year  by  passing  a  law  empowering  zemin- 
dars to  levy  whatever  rent  they  liked  from  ryots. 

'  AIm  !  not  of  coarse,  for  the  thing  wm  done  in  1859. 
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Chap.  IV.  IV.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Justice  Morgan,  "  these  Begu- 
xvm  23.  l^ti^J^s  of  1812  were  no  part  of  the  permanent  settlement ;  " 
and,  moreover,  as  shown  in  Appendix  XVIII,  paragraphs  19 
to  23,  the  provisions  respecting  rent  in  the  Eegulations  of  1812 
referred  to  the  rents  paid  by  middlemen ;  the  Regulation  did 
XVIII,  24.  not  abrogate  any  safeguard  of  ryots'  rents.  In  section 
XXXII,  Regulation  XI  of  1822,  it  was  stated  that  nothing 
in  section  9,  Regulation  V  of  1812,  was  intended  "  in  any 
respect  to  annul  or  diminish  the  title  of  the  ryots  to  hold 
their  land  subject  to  the  payment  of  fixed  rents,  or  rents 
determinable  by  fixed  rules,  according  to  the  law  and  usage 
of  the  country." 

13.  Again,  it  has  been  held  that  the  Sale  Law,  Act  XII 
of  1841,  empowered  purchasers  of  estates  at  sales  for 
arrears  of  revenue  to  enhance  at  discretion  the  rents  of  any 
middlemen  or  ryots,  saving  certam  excepted  classes.  But 
for  various  reasons  this  contention  does  not  prove  that 
zemindars  became  entitled  to  enhance  the  rents  of  ryots 
generally  beyond  the  established  pergunnah  rates.    For — 

I.  If  the  Government  in  1841  could  thus  raise  ryots* 
^rents  beyond  the  established  pergunnah  rates  which  had  been 
assured  to  them  in  the  permanent  settlement  of  1793,  they 
were  competent,  and,  in  justice  to  the  tax-payers  in  British 
India,  were  even  bound,  to  similarly  raise  the  rents  of 
zemindars,  by  reason  of  the  extra  income  thus  accruing  to 

xviii,  31  to  them  from  enhancement  of  rents  beyond  the  established 
33.  rates,  which  were  alone  taken  into  account  in  the  fixing  of 

their  assessment  in  1793. 

II.  The  status  of  ryots  on  estates  which  were  not  sold 
undear  Act  XII  of  1841  was  not  affected  by  that  Act ;  and 
even  on  estates  sold  under  the  Act,  the  status  of  ryots 

XVIII,  25  to  remained  unaffected  if  the  auction-purchaser  did  not,  within 
2S-  a  reasonable  period,  exercise  his  right  to  enhance  rents  in 

accordance  with  the  law. 

III.  Furthermore,  the  power  conferred  on  auction-pur- 
chasers (not  on  zemindars  generally)  by  Act  XII  of  1841 
of  enhancing  rents  at  discretion  was  restncted  to  the  rents  of 
middlemen ;  all  resident  cultivators  or  khoodkasht  ryots  were 
within  the  classes  who  were  protected  from  enhancement, 

xviil,  29.  as  shown  in  detail  in  paras.  25  to  28  of  Appendix  XVIII. 

14.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  Sale  Laws  shows  that 
until  1859  tliey  recognised  the  established  pergunnah  rate 
as  the  maximum  of  rent  recoverable  from  ryots.  As  the 
avowed  theory  of  the  Sale  Laws  was  to  place  the  auction- 
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purchaser  in  the  same  position  as  the  original  engager  in  Chap.  IV. 

1793  for  the  Government  revenue, — ^as  auction-purchasers  of      

zemindaries,  in  the  present  day,  pay  on  their  estates  the  same 
amount  of  rent  which  was  fixed  for  those  estates  in  1793, — 
and  as  the  resources  of  the  estates  have  increased  since  by  the 
cultiyation  of  waste  lands, — ^there  could,  on  the  theory  of  the 
Sale  Laws,  have  been  neither  reason  nor  equity  in  subjecting 
ryots  to  enhancement  of  rent  beyond  the  established  pergun- 
iiah  rates  of  1793,  which  were  assured  to  them  in  the  per- 
manent settlement. 

15.  The  conclusion  we  arrive  at  is,  that  until  1793  the 
zemindars  were  not  entitled  to  raise  ryots'  rents  beyond  the 
established  pergunnah  rates,  pltis  State  ahwahs;  that  the 
Regulations  of  1793  did  not  confer  on  them  any  such  power, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  restrained  them  from  exacting  from 
ryots  more  than  the  established  pergunnah  rates,  pins  State 
abtoabs  of  that  year;  and  that  from  179^3*  to  1859  the  law 
recognised  no  other  than  the  estabUshed  pergunnah  rate, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  as  the  maximum  rent 
recoverable  from  ryots. 

16.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  the  authorities  who  framed, 
or  who  carried  out,  the  permanent  settlement,  and  others  who 
were  in  a  position  to  know,  understood  that  a  permanent 
settlement  with  the  ryot  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  settle- 
ment of  1793.  We  have  accordingly  to  consider  now  whe- 
ther there  inhered  in  the  ancient  established  pergunnah  rate, 
existent  in  1793,  any  element  of  change  through  the  working 
of  which  that  ancient  customary  rate  could  have  been 
altered,  to  the  ryot's  prejudice,  without  a  breach  of  the  law 
which,  in  1793,  limited  the  demand  on  him  to  the  estabUshed 
pergunnah  rate,  and  which,  down  to  1859,  recognised  that 
rate  as  the  Tnaximum  recoverable  from  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 


PERMANENT  FEBGUNNAH  BATES  OF  BENT. 

CflAF.  y.  Lord  Comwallis,  in  the  regulations  of  the  permanent 
settlement,  framed  (Chap.  IV,  para.  6)  the  sections  which 
prohihited  the  levy  of  fresh  ahwaba,  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  Secrecy  appointed  in  1773  hy  the  House 

4  of  Commons  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  East  India  Com- 

pany. His  Lordship  followed  an  earlier  model  in  his  deter- 
mination that  the  pottah  should  guide  the  payment  of  rent 
by  the  ryot  to  the  zemindar.  On  the  16th  August  1769,  the 
President  and  Select  Committee  wrote : — 

XYI  4  i  ^^^  ^^  ^y^^  being  eased  and  secured  from  all  burthens  and  demands 
*  but  what  are  imposed  by  the  legal  authority  of  Government  itself^  and 
future  pottahs  being  granted  him  specifying  that  demand^  he  should  be 
taught  that  he  is  to  regard  the  same  as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  pledge 
to  him  that  he  is  liable  to  no  demand  beyond  their  amount.  There 
can^  therefore^  be  no  pretence  for  suits  on  that  account — ^no  room  for 
inventive  rapacity  to  practise  its  usual  arts. 

The  ryot^  too^  should  be  impressed  in  the  most  forcible  and  con- 
vincing manner  *  ^  that  our  object  is  not  the  increase  of  rents  or 
the  accumulation  of  demands^  *  *  but  to  secure  him  from  all  further 
invasions  of  his  property. 

2.  Lord  Comwallis,  Sir  John  Shore,  and  the  E/Cgulations 
of  1793,  proceeded  on  this  modeL 

I. — Lord  Cobkwallis — 

XVI,  9,  iii.  (See  extract  in  Chapter  IV,  para.  8,  III<9)  "whoever  becomes  a 
proprietor  of  land  after  these  pottahs  have  been  issued,  will  succeed  to 
the  tenure  under  the  condition,  and  with  the  knowledge,  that  these 
pottahs  are  to  be  the  rules  by  which  the  rents  are  to  be  collected  from  the  ryots. 
By  granting  perpetual  leases  of  the  lands  at  a  fixed  assessment,  we  shall 
render  our  subjects  the  happiest  people  in  India. 

X,  6,  ii.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  acquaint  you  (Court  of  Directors)  that 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country  specific  agreements  have 
been  exchanged  between  the  landholders  and  the  ryots,  and  that  where 
these  writings  have  not  been  entered  into  the  landholders  have  bound 
themselves  to  prepare  and  deliver  them  by  fixed  periods.  We  shall 
here  only  observe  that  under  the  new  arrangements  to  which  we  shall 
presently  advert,  the  ryots  will  always  have  it  in  their  power  to  compel 
an  adherence  to  these  agreements  by  an  appeal  to  the  Courts  of  Justice 
whenever  the  landholders  may  attempt  to  infringe  them. 
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II. — Sir  John  Shore —  Chap.  V. 

When  the  jumma  of  a  lyot  has  been  ascertained  and  settled^  he 
shall  be  anthorised  to  demand  a  pottah  from  the  zemindar^  or  person 
acting  under  his  aathority^  &c.^  and  any  refusal  to  deliver  the  pottah 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  proportioned  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
the  lyot  in  obtaining  it.  That  the  zemindar  be  not  authorised  to  impose 
any  new  abtoab  or  mutkote,  on  any  pretence  whatever^  upon  the  ryots. 

III.— Bequlation  VIII  OP  1798— 

The  impositions  upon  the  ryots^  under  the  denominations  of  abtoab, 
maAtooi,  and  other  appellations^  from  their  number  and  uncertainty^ 
having  become  intricate  to  adjust^  and  a  source  of  oppression  to  the 
ryots,  all  proprietors  of  land  and  dependant  talookdars  shall  revise  the 
same  in  concert  with  the  ryots^  and  consolidate  the  whole  with  the  assul 
in  one  specific  sum.  *'  The  work  to  be  completed  for  the  whole  of  the 
lands  in  the  zemindaries^'  by  the  end  of  the  Bengali  year  1 198  in  Ben- 
gal districts^  and  of  the  Fusli  and  Wullaity  year  119&*  in  the  Behar  and 
Oriflsa  districts^  these  being  the  periods  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  pottahs^ 
as  hereafter  specified.  No  actual  proprietor  of  land^  &c.^  shall  impose 
any  new  abwab  or  mahtoct  upon  the  ryots^  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

3.  Prom  these  extracts  in  paras.  1  and  2  we  gather : — 

I.  The  President  and  Select  Committee  of  1769  consi- 
dered that  the  pottah  to  be  issued  to  the  ryot  would  be  a 
sacred  and  inviolable  pledge  to  him  of  the  amount  of  rent 
permanently  payable  by  hnn,  so  as  "to  secure  him  from  all 
further  invasions  of  his  property." 

II.  Lord  Gomwallis  regarded  the  pottah  in  the  same 
light.  "Whoever  becomes  proprietor  of  the  land  after 
these  pottahs  are  issued,  they  will  be  the  sole  rule  for  the 
recovery  of  rents  from  the  ryots." 

III.  Sir  John  Shore,  in  the  same  spirit,  required,  for 
ensuring  the  permanency  of  the  rent,  that  the  amount  pay- 
able by  the  ryot  for  his  holding  should  be  entered  in  the 
pottah  in  one  consolidated  sum.  This  form  of  stating  the 
rent  precluded  its  increase  from  a  rise  of  prices. 

rV.  The  regulations  of  the  decennial  settlement  enjoined 
the  delivery  to  the  ryots  by  1792  of  pottahs  stating  in  one 
specific  sum  for  each  holding  the  amount  payable  by  the 
ryot,  and  simultaneously  prohibited  the  levy  of  fresh  abtcabs, 
the  only  form  of  impost  by  which  increase  of  rent  beyond 
the  ancient  established  pergunnah  rate  had  been  levied  till 
then  on  account  of  a  rise  of  prices. 

V.  Thus,  one  and  all  of  these  authorities  indicated  that 
the  ryot's  rent,  as  entered  in  the  pottah  in  a  specific  consol- 

>  Chriatian  year  1792. 
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Chap.  Y .  idated  sum,  was  to  be  the  permanent  rent ;  also,  that  it  was 

to  be  an  extra  security  to  the  ryot  of  that  right  of  property 

ID  his  holding  which  existed  independently  of  the  pottah. 

VI.  And  as  the  period  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  pottahs 
was  the  year  1792,  it  was  a  part  of  the  new  zemindary 
settlement,  with  its  bestowal  on  zemindars  of,  till  then, 
imheard-of  privileges,  that  the  rent  payable  by  ryots  should, 
before  the  proclamation  of  the  permanent  settlement,  have 
been  recorded  in  pottahs,  without  power  to  zemindars  to 
increase  the  rent  thereafter  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

VII.  With  a  rent  thus  permanently  fixed,  first,  for  the 
ryot,  a  proclamation  of  the  zemindars  as  actual  proprietors 
of  the  soil  could  not  have  involved  any  encroachment  upon 
ryots'  rights.  The  zemindar's  property  would  have  been  carved 
out  of  the  Government's  (outside  the  ryot's  fixed)  share  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil. 

XVI,  32  &       VIII.  This  was  the  intent  of  the  authors  of  the  perma- 
^^-  nent  settlement ;  and  with  the  execution  of  this  intent  there 

could  not  have  been  any  confiscation  of  rights  of  ryots. 

4.  Thus,  and  from  the  extracts  in  Chapter  IV,  para.  3, 
it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  established  pergunnah  rate 
of  rent,  plus  abwabs  of  1793,  imposed  on  the  ryot  by  the 
Regulations  of  that  year,  was  a  permanent  rent,  which  was 
to  remain  fixed  at  that  amount  for  ever,  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  rent  payable  by  the  zemindar. 

XVT,  24  to  5.  It  was,  too,  in  the  nature  of  a  pergunnah  rate  estab- 
^^*  lished  by  ancient  custom,  that  it  should  not  be  liable  to 
increase.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  majority  which  determines 
custom ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  cultivators  were  the 
khoodkashts,  who  paid  the  maximum  pergunnah  rates ;  Ystly^ 
it  was  not  to  theur  interest  to  vary  the  custom  by  consenting 
to  higher  rates ;  indly^  the  pykasht  ryots,  or  non-resident 
cultivators,  were  enjoying  less  than  the  pergunnah  rate,  with 
liability  to  enhancement  up  to  that  rate,  and  no  higher ; — ^it 
was  clearly  against  their  interest  to  pay  more  than  the  per- 
gunnah rate ;  Srdlifj  the  cultivators  of  land  newly  reclaimed 
from  waste  had  the  advantage  of  favourable  rates  to  induce 
them  to  cultivate ; — they,  too,  were  assured  by  immemorial 
custom  of  inmiunity  from  more  than  the  pergunnah  rate, 
and  it  was  not  their  interest  to  conform  to  a  still  higher 
rate. 

6.  Or,  as  stated  in  Appendix  XX,  para.  15,  v : — ^In  1793, 
and  for  the  several  generations  during  which  the  pergunnah 
rates  had  acquired  the  sanctity  of  ancient  customj  there  was 
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a  competition  of  zemindars  for  ryots ;  the  custom  of  the  per-^  Chap.  Y. 
gunnah  rate  was  necessarily  imposed,  therefore,  by  the  ryots,  — 
who  were  in  myriads ;  not  by  the  zemindars,  who  were  few. 
The  latter  could  not  create  the  custom;  the  former,  per- 
force,  would  not  destroy  it.  The  resident  cultivators  had 
a  right  to  take  up  land  in  their  own  village  at  the  customary 
rate,  and  non-resident  cultivators  were  attracted  to  the 
village  only  by  less  than  the  customary  rate.  The  zemindars, 
too,  were  not  entitled  to  raise  the  pergunnah  rate,  either 
under  the  custom  till  1793,  or  under  the  i^gulations  of  that 
year.  Where,  thus,  there  was  no  way  of  enhancement  of  the 
pergunnah  rate,  unless  through  violence  or  oppression  by 
the  zemindar,  it  was  natural  that  the  Regulations  of  1793 
shotQd  treat  the  pei^nnah  rate  as  permanent. 

7-  But  the  authors  of  the  permanent  settlement  did  not 
rely  for  the  permanent  continuance  of  the  pergunnah  rate 
at  its  amount  in  1793  solely  on  the  consideration  that  the 
ryots,  who  determined  the  custom  which  fixed  the  rate, 
would  not  raise  the  rate  over  their  own  heads.  There  was 
a  further  well-conceived  security,  if  only  the  pottah  regula- 
tion had  been  carried  out,  namely,  that  the  several  dues  of 
the  ryot  should  be  consolidated  in  one  demand,  and  be  con- 
verted into  a  money  amount  of  rent  for  the  ryots'  holding, 
which  specific  sum  should  be  entered  in  the  pottah  as  the 
amount  thereafter  payable  by  the  ryot.  So  concerned  were 
the  authors  of  the  settlement  to  reduce  the  entry  in  the  pottah  xvi,  17. 
to  a  fixed  amount  of  money,  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  rota- 
tion of  crops,  where  the  rent  varied  each  year  with  the  crop, 
they  counted  upon  the  zemindar  and  ryot  coming  to  an 
agreement  for  entering  in  the  pottah  the  amount  of  annual 
average  rent  for  the  whole  term  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  as 
the  rent  permanently  payable  by  the  ryot. 

8.  Money  rents  had  prevaUed  in  Bengal  at  least  from  xx,  15. 
the  time  of  Akbar,  and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  money  rent, 
when  it  is  fixed  for  even  several  years,  only,  that  it  ceases  to 
represent  the  value  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  year's  pro- 
duce. Where  such  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce  is  taken 
as  rent  at  the  current  price,  the  amount  taken  varies  yearly 
with  the  quantity  of  produce  and  with  the  market  price ;  that 
is,  the  risks  of  bad  seasons  and  of  low  prices  are  shared  by 
the  zemindar.  Where,  however,  rent  is  fixed  at  an  amount  of 
money  which  does  not  vary  from  year  to  year,  its  character 
is  changed ;  it  ceases  to  be  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce 
of  each  season,  and  in  course  of  time,  as  prices  alter,  it 
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Chap.  V.  represents  less  and  less  the  old  proportion  of  the  yearly 
produce  in  days  when  the  rent  was  taken  in  kind  and  was 
commuted  at  the  current  price  of  the  year.  At  the  same 
time  rent  payable  for  a  number  of  years,  at  a  fixed  amount  of 
money,  is  not  liable  to  enhancement  from  a  rise,  or  to  reduc- 
tion from  a  fell,  of  prices.  Hence,  the  enactment  in  the 
Regulations  of  1793,  that  the  ryot's  rent  should  be  entered  in 
'  a  pottah,  in  a  specific  amount  of  money,  and  that  this  amount 
alone  should  be  recoverable,  thereafter,  from  him,  implied 
that  the  rent  did  not  represent  the  value  of  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  produce,  and  that  it  was  not  liable  to  increase  on 
account  of  a  rise  of  prices ;  in  short,  it  implied  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  belonging  to  the  zemindar  should 
vary  inversely  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  prices ; — the  assumption 
which  underlies  the  reasoning  of  the  fourteen  judges  in  the 
Great  Rent  Case  was  in  the  t^th  of  this  clear  inference  from 
the  fact  that,  from  a  time  long  prior  to  the  British  rule, 
money  rents  prevailed  in  Bengal,  and  from  the  condition 
imposed  on  the  zemindars  in  1793,  with  their  other  obliga- 
tions, that  they  should  clearly  specify  in  pottahs  the  fixed 
money  amoimts  of  rents  payable  by  the  ryots.  In  other 
words,  the  Regulations  of  1793  provided  a  permanent  settle- 
ment for  the  ryot,  when  they  limited  the  demand  upon  biin 
to  the  established  pergunnah  rate  of  rent,  pltis  abvoaba  of 
1793, — required  the  consolidation  of  these  dues  in  a  specific 
amount  of  money, — and  directed  the  insertion  of  this  amount 
in  a  pottah  which  was  to  be  the  sole  guide,  standard,  or  instru- 
ment, for  the  recovery  of  rent  from  the  ryot. 

9.  Having  ascertained  Ut^  in  Chapter  lY,  that  the  estab- 
lished pergunnah  rate  of  rent  constituted,  from  1793  to  1859, 
the  maximum  rent  payable  by  the  ryot,  and  2ndj  in  this 
Chapter,  para.  4,  that  the  custom  on  which  rested  the 
established  pergunnah  rate  was  not  varied  by  ryots  raising 
the  rent  over  their  own  heads,  while  zemindars  had  no  legal 
power  of  raising  it ;  8rdlyy  that  the  pottah  and  other  Regula- 
tions of  1793  prescribed  a  permanent  assessment  for  the 
ryot, — it  follows  that  the  legal  status  of  the  ryot  from  1793 
to  1859  was  one  of  immunity  from  enhancement  of  rent 
beyond  the  pergunnah  rate  of  1793,  plus  abwaba  of  that 
year.  The  ryot's  actual  position  was  indeed  different  from 
his  legal  status,  owing  partly  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  police, 
the  corruption  of  the  courts,  the  weakness  of  the  executive, 
but  principally  to  the  wrong-doings  of  zemindars.  But  as 
XVI,  32.  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  profit  by  his  own  wrong,  both 
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zemindar  and  Government  are  bound  to  axx^ept  the  legal  Chap.  V. 
status,  instead  of  the  actual  condition,  of  the  ryot  from  1793 
to  1859.    That  status,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  immimity 
from  enhancement  of  the  rate  of  rent  which  obtained  in 
1793. 

10.  It  follows  that  two  capital  errors  pervaded,  respect- 
ively, the  legislation  of  1859  and  the  decision  of  the  fourteen 
judges  of  the  Full  Bench  of  the  High  Court  in  the  Great 
Rent  Case  in  1865 ;  Isty  the  provisions  in  Act  X  of  1859 
which  enabled  a  zemindar,  on  certain  grounds  specified  in 
tbe  Act,  to  enhance  generally  the  rents  in  his  zemindary 
beyond  the  ancient  established  pergunnah  rates,  were  a 
violation  of  the  permanent  settlement  with  the  ryot ;  2Hd^ 
the  fourteen  judges  in  1865  based  their  judgment  on  the  XX,  is  &  19. 
assumption  that  the  money  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the 
ryot  represented  the  value  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  and  that  accordingly,  the  ryot  was  liable  to 
pay  an  increased  rent,  on  account  of  an  ascertained  rise  of 
prices,  in  the  proportion  which  the  new  scale  of  prices  bore 
to  the  old  scale.  This  assumption,  we  have  seen,  was  at 
variance  with  the  K/Cgulations  of  1793 ;  and  this  fundamental 
error  vitiated  the  ruling  of  the  fourteen  judges,  which,  thus 
wrong  in  law,  has  also  proved  unworkable  in  practice. 


CHAPTER    VI, 


PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT  BROKEN   IN   1859. 

Chap.  VI.  j^^  Regulations  of  1793,  adhering  to  the  intentions  of 
the  authors  of  the  permanent  settlement,  prescribed  a  per- 
manent assessment  for  ryots ;  the  legislators  of  1859,  on 
the  other  hand,  laid  down  rules  for  a  general  enhancement 
of  ryots'  rents  to  amounts  known  to  be  beyond  the  ancient 
established  rates  which  existed  in  1793.  How  was  this 
change  brought  about  ?  and  that  too  by  legislators  who  were 
so  very  well  pleased  with  their  own  benevolence  towards  the 
ryots,  that  they  broke  out  into  a  chorus  of  self-gratulation, 
while  one  of  them  assured  the  author  of  Act  X  of  1859 

xn,  20,  iii^  that  "  The  Bill,  if  passed,  would  benefit  all  those  who  in 
this  country  were  connected  with  the  land ;  that  is,  it  would 
benefit  about  thirty  millions  of  people.  That  was  a  pleasant 
thought  for  the  Honorable  Member  to  put  imder  his  pillow 
and  go  to  sleep  upon  in  a  snug  little  room  in  the  old  coun- 
try/' Judging  by  results,  however,  uneasy  must  lie  the 
head  which  wears  a  crown  made  up  from  Act  X  of  1859. 
XI,  16.  2.  The  wide  departure  in  1859  from  the  legislation  of 
1793  is  easily  explained ;  in  that  long  interval  of  lawlessness, 
zemindars,  gomashtahs,  and  middlemen,  had  been  educat- 
ing their  rulers,  by  teaching  them,  as  they  had  also  taught 
the  ryots,  the  uselessness  of  kicking  against  the  pricks.  The 
lesson  was  conveyed  through  oppression  of  the  ryots.  Op- 
pression marches  with  no  haltmg  steps,  and  that  practised 
with  the  help  of  Suftum  and  Punjumy  of  a  corrupt  police, 
and  of  corrupt  subordinartes  in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts, 
was  high-handed ;  but  stiU  the  lesson,  though  readily  learnt 
by  and  deeply  impressed  upon  the  ryots,  was  more  slowly 
apprehended  by  the  Government.  The  education  by  zemin- 
dars, &c.,  of  their  rulers  was  more  gradual ;  the  murmurings 
of  the  unquiet  conscience  of  the  rulers,  on  account  of  broken 
pledges  to  ryots,  were  not  silenced  until  one  generation  had 
passed  away,  giving  place  to  another  of  a  more  docile  dispo- 
sition, that  is,  more  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  accomplished 
facts  which  it  had  not  helped  to  bring  about.    Thus : — 

I. — Me.  Colbbrookb  (1812) — 

X,d,id,       I  am  disposed,  therefore,  to  recommend  that^  late  as  it  now  is,  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  for  the  re-establishment  of  fixed  rates^  as  nearly 
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confonnable  to  the  anciently  established  ones  as  may  be  yet  practicable^  Chap.  VI. 
to  r^^ate  distinctly  and  definitely  the  relative  rights  of  the  landlord        — .- 
and  tenantry. 

II.— -Bengal  Ooyebnment  {IH  August  1822) — 

It  wafij  we  think^  clearly  intended  to  render  perpetual  the  rates  X,  12,  i. 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  perpetual  settlement.     The  intention  being 
declared^  the  rule  is  of  course  obligatory  on  the  zemindars.      *      *      * 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  disadvantages  of  fixing  rates^  though 
the  perpetual  adjustment  of  them  might  still  of  course  leave  rents  to 
vary ;  but  our  conviction  certainly  is,  that  the  custom  of  the  country 
gives  to  the  ryots  rights  limiting  the  right  of  Grovemment,  and  that 
the  rights  so  possessed  could  not  be  set  aside  by  the  supreme  authority 
vrithout  the  imputation  of  injustice. 

III. — CoTJET^s  EBPLY  TO  PEBCBDING  {lOti  November  1824} — 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  that  your  design  of  adjusting 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  ryots  in  the  villages  as  perfectly  in  the 
liower  as  in  the  Upper  Provinces  should  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
donbts  we  have  expressed  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Collector's  agency 
will  receive  from  you  a  due  degree  of  attention.  *  *  Should  you 
sncceed  in  securing  to  the  ryots  those  rights  which  it  was  assuredly  the 
intention  of  the  permanent  settlement  to  preserve  and  maintain,  and 
should  you,  in  all  cases  where  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  rights 
cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  and  fixed,  provide  such  a  limit 
to  the  demand  upon  the  ryot  as  fully  to  leave  them  the  cultivator's 
profits,  under  leases  of  considerable  length,  we  should  hope  the  interests 
of  that  great  body  of  the  agricultural  community  may  be  satisfactorily 
secured. 

3.  In  the  next  generation  all  this  was  forgotten ;  the  high- 
handed oppression  by  zemindars  (Appendices  IV,  VII,  X,  and 
XI) , — continued  for  more  than  fifty  years, — had  deeply  im- 
pr^sed  the  Government  with  their  power,  insomuch  that  if 
any  members  of  the  Government  wrote  law  with  a  big  L,  like 
Sir  George  Campbell,  still,  like  him,  they  had  more  respect  XX,  16. 
for  the  zemindiu*'s  power  than  trust  in  the  power  of  the 
law.  As  observed  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  the  powerful 
zemindar  "  could  do  much  without  law ;"  and  Sir  Frederick 
Halliday  began  the  correspondence  wbich  issued  in  Act  X 
of  1859  by  quoting,  with  approval,  for  its  applicability  to  xix,  20,  i. 
the  Lower  Provinces  generally,  the  testimony  of  a  district 
officer :  "  The  curse  of  this  district  is  the  insecure  nature 
of  the  ryot's  land  tenure.  The  cultivator,  though  nomi- 
nally protected  by  regulations  of  aU  sorts,  has  practically 
no  rights  in  the  soil.  His  rent  is  continually  raised ;  he  is 
oppressed  and  worried  by  every  successive  tickadar,  luitil 
he  is  actually  forced  out  of  his  holding,  and  driven  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Nepal  Terai.'* 
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Chap.  IV.  4.  The  discussion  began  thus  with  deep  sympathy  for 
—  the  ryot ;  but  past  official  correspondence,  of  the  tenor  of 
that  of  the  extracts  in  paragraph  2,  was  clean  forgotten,  and 
had  dropped  out  of  the  official  mind.  Mr.  Sconce,  with  a 
sagacity  in  which  he  stood  alone  among  hiA  contemporaries, 
did  indeed  write : — 

XIX,  18,  ii  g,  ''  We  offend  utterly  against  the  broadest  and  deepest  justice,  and  con- 
sidering the  character  and  operation  of  the  permanent  settlement,  I  will 
even  say  against  our  constitutional  law,  if  we  depreciate  and  sink  out 
of  sight  the  rights  and  property  of  resident  cultivators,  and  elevate 
at  their  expense  mere  middlemen  invested  with  power  to  absorb  as 
increasing  rent  whatever  substantial  profit  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
ryot  and  improving  markets  may  in  the  progress  of  time  yield.  It 
cannot  be  our  deliberate  purpose  that  the  jumma  of  everybody  should 
be  fixed,  but  the  jumma  of  the  khoodkasht  ryot ;  that  the  sudder 
jumma  should  be  perpetually  unalterable,  and  so  the  jumma  of  a 
talukdar^  and  the  jumma  of  one  or  more  in  succession  to  him,  and 
yet  that  season  by  season,  like  a  ripe  fiuit,  the  lyot  should  be  pecked 
at  tiU  the  stone  be  bared/' 

5.  Mr.  Sconce  thus  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter; 
but  even  he  seemed  not  to  know  the  strong  support  which 
he  could  have  found  for  his  views  in  the  extracts  which  have 
been  cited  in  this  and  preceding  chapters,  from  writings  of 
the  authors  of  the  permanent  settlement,  and'  of  authorities 
who  were  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  purpose  of  that 
settlement  was  to  ensure  the  same  permanency  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  ryot  as  for  that  of  the  zemindar.  Certainly  the 
statement  of  this  fact  lost  nothing  in  strength  or  point,  as 
it  flowed  from  Mr.  Sconce's  pen :  the  utter  failure  of  the 
purpose  of  the  authors  of  the  permanent  settlement,  and  the 
complete  subversion  of   the  grounds  on  which  they  had 

{'ustified  and  enforced  the  alienation  of  what  has  proved  to 
)e  some  millions  sterling  of  public  revenue,  cannot  be  more 
pointedly  stated  than  in  Mr.  Sconce's  remark  that  the 
Begulations  of  1793  have  resulted  in  fixing  a  permanent 
assessment  for  the  zemindar,  and  for  several  grades  of  middle- 
men, but  not  for  the  ryot.  A  permanent  settlement  which 
was  designed  to  extend  and  improve  cultivation,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  millions  of  the  people,  has  fised 
permanently  the  assessment  of  the  zemindars  and  of  nu- 
merous middlemen,  who  have  successively  pecked  at  the 
cultivators  or  ryots,  but  it  has  left  the  cultivators'  rents 
unsettled  and  subject  to  incessant  enhancement. 

6.  As  already  observed,  no  one  followed  Mr  Sconce  in 
discussing  the  important  issue  which  he  raised  of  a  per- 
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manent  settlement  for  the  ryot :  no  one  enquired  whether  Chap.  VI. 

the  faith  of  Government  had  not  heen  pledged  to  the  ryot  ^^"is 

in  1793  to  give  him  such  a  settlement ;  and  no  one  seemed 

to  be  aware  that  this  pledge  and  obligation  of  Government 

had  been  distinctly  recognised  by  later  Governments  as  one 

of  the  unfulfilled  but  bounden  duties  of  the  State,  in  which 

the  honour    and   good  name  of    English  rule  were  con-  x,  i,  ivcu 

cemed.  ^'  ^  ^^' 

7.  The  subject  was  settled  in  a  spirit  of  compromise; 
Sttftum  and  Ftmjtim  were  to  be  repealed ;  the  police  was  to 
be  reformed,  more  deputy  magistrates  were  to  be  appointed, 
8o  as  to  bring  justice  nearer  to  the  poor.  The  underlings  in 
the  courts  were  not,  as  yet,  to  be  reformed ;  but  still  it  was 
hoped  that  much  would  be  done  to  deprive  the  zemindars,  &c., 
of  facilities  of  high-handed  oppression.  At  the  same  time, 
the  enhancing  of  rents,  whether  directly  or  in  the  form  of 
abioabsy  had  become  a  second  nature  for  middlemen  and 
zemindars'  gomashtahs,  and  they  were  allowed,  therefore,  to 
obtain  their  old  excitement,  but  in  a  more  legitimate  way, 
under  colour  of  a  new-fangled  law,  which  the  legislat6rs 
bad  to  borrow  from  the  temporarily-settled  North- Western 
Provinces.  In  those  provinces,  when  the  zemindar's  rent 
is  raised  in  proportion  to  a  rise  of  prices,  perforce  his 
ryots'  rents  must  be  raised  in  the  same  proportion,  to  en- 
able him  to  pay  his  new  rent.  But  this  consideration  was 
wholly  inapplicable  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  where  the 
zemindar's  rent  is  not  subject  to  enhancement  from  a  rise 
of  prices.  The  regulations  of  the  permanent  settlement 
fixed  the  zemindar's  rent  for  ever,  at  the  amount  paid  in 
1793;  and  in  limiting,  simultaneously,  the  rent  payable 
by  the  ryot,  to  the  pergunnah  rate  of  1793,  they  con- 
sistently withheld  from  the  zemindar  a  power  which  he  had 
not  till  then  enjoyed,  of  raising  ryots'  rents  beyond  the 
pergunnah  rate,  on  account  of  a  rise  of  prices,  seeing  that 
his  own  rent  was  not  to  be  raised  on  that  account. 

8,  When  once  the  idea  was  entertained  of  a  compromise, 
that  is,  a  compromise  of  the  rights  of  ryots  whose  voice  was 
not  heard  in  the  Legislative  Council,  the  legal  status  of  the 
ryot  from  1793  to  1859  was  put  aside,  and  scope  was 
afforded  to  legislators  to  let  their  ideas  run  riot,  about  the 
fitness  of  things. 

I.  The  author  of  the  Bill  led  the  way  of  departure 
from  the  compact  with  the  ryots  in  the  permanent  settle- 
ment.   The  Biegulations  of  1793  prescribed  that  the  ryot 
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Chap.  VI.  should  not  pay  as  rent  more  than  (variously)  (1)  the  estab* 
r—       lished  pergunnah  rate    (2)     according  to    the  established 

xvi/i4i  iii  ^*^  ^^d  usages  of  the  pergunnah,  (3)  rates  established  in 
and  iv.  the  pcrguunah  for  lands  of  the  same  description  and  quality 
as  those  respecting  which  disputes  between  zemindar  and 
ryot  may  arise.  We  have  seen  that  by  these  expressions, 
and  by  the  directions  for  entering  in  the  pottahs  which 
were  to  have  been  granted  to  the  ryots  before  proclam- 
ation of  the  zemindary  settlement,  the  specific  amount, 
in  money,  of  the  rent  ever  after  payable  by  the  ryot,  it  was 
implied  that  the  established  pergunnah  rates  were  immu- 
table rates.  Resting  as  they  did  on  custom,  they  rested  per- 
force on  a  custom  dating  from  the  past,  which  was  not  alter- 
able by  a  custom  to  be  created  in  the  future,  seeing  tliat  the 
ryots  who  had  created  the  customary  rate  would  not  vary 
the  custom  so  as  to  raise  the  rent  over  their  own  heads. 
Yet  the  Bill  introduced  in  1855,  which,  with  amendments, 
was  passed  into  law  as  Act  X  of  1869,  provided  that  "  hered- 
itary ryots  holding  lands  at  fixed  rates  of  rent,  are  entitled 
to  receive  pottahs  at  those  rates.  All  other  ryots  and  cul- 
tivators of  land  are  entitled  to  receive  pottahs  according 
to  the  rates  of  rent  for  the  time  being  established  in  the 
pergunnah."  The  phrase  ^'for  the  time  being"  (which  meant, 
a  rate  increasing  from  time  to  time  after  it  had  been  accepted 
in  1793  as  a  settled  pergunnah  rate  established  by  ancient 
custom)  was  not  warranted  by  the  Eegulations  of  1793 ; — ^nor 
was  there  any  warrant  for  using  the  term  "  fixed  rents"  as  in 
contradistinction  to  the  rent  payable  by  khoodkasht  ryots  at 
the  (legally  immutable)  established  pergunnah  rates  of  1793. 
As,  in  1859,  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  ryots  held  without 
pottahs,  but  in  accordance  with  custom,  that  is,  held  without 
any  document  specifying  a  fixed  amount  of  rent,  this  form 
of  expression  disestablished  nearly  aU  the  ryots  in  Bengal. 

XIX,  18,  ii.  II.  Even  Mr.  Sconce,  who  had  so  clearly  asserted  the 
ryot's  title  to  a  permanent  assessment  imder  the  Regu- 
lation of  1793  (necessarily  at  the  established  pergunnah  rate  of 
that  year),  was  drawn  into  speaking  of  "  fair  rents"  instead 

XIX,  22,  iv.  of  established  pergunnah  rates ;  while  the  Select  Committee 
which  settled  the  BiU  as  it  was  finally  passed  into  law,  im- 
ported from  the  North- Western  Provinces  the  expression 
"fair  and  equitable  rates."  The  use  of  "fair  rent"  and 
"  fair  and  equitable  rates  "  as  substitutes  or  equivalents  for 
the  "established  pergunnah  rates"  of  the  Regulations  of 
1793^  implied  a  confusion  of  ideas^  the  confounding  of  rent 
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-with  lerenue,  which  the  Court  of  Directors  had  rehuked  in  the  Chap.  VI. 
passage  quoted  in  Chapter  III,  paragraph  11,  iii.    As  pointed       — 
out  by  the  Court,  what  the  ryot  paid  was  revenue,  not  rent. 

III.  The  distinction  was  material.  Revenue  can  be  in- 
creased only  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  not  at 
the  discretion  of  individuals ;  and,  at  the  permanent  settle- 
ment, the  State  surrendered  all  claim  to  increase  the  revenue 
from  land,  whether  from  a  rise  of  prices  or  any  other  cause. 
Having  exempted  the  revenue  paid  by  the  zemindars  which 
they  collected  from  the  ryots  (that  is,  the  revenue  paid  by 
the  ryots)  from  increase  on  account  of  any  exigency  of  State, 
the  Government  proceeded,  in  the  Regulations,  Ist^  to  limit 
the  demand  upon  the  ryot  to  the  established  pergunnajx  rate, 
plu8  cesses,  of  1793 ;  2nd,  to  prohibit  the  levy  by  zemindars 
of  fresh  abwabs.  The  limitation  and  the  prohibition  were 
justified,  and  indeed  called  for,  by  the  limitation  of  the 
Government's  revenue  from  land.  The  established  pergunnah 
rate  payable  by  the  ryot  was  an  immutable  rate  derived  from 
a  custom  of  long  standing ;  the  amount  payable  at  that  rate 
was  a  question  of  fact,  determinable  by  reference  to  the 
custom  in  each  locality.  In  determining  it  there  was  no 
room  for  opinion,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  words 
fair  and  equitable. 

IV.  Had  the  ryot's  payment  been  rent  and  not  revenue, 
it  would  then  have  be^n  liable  to  increase,  not  alone  for 
meeting  exigencies  of  the  State,  but  for  meeting  additional 
demands  of  a  landlord,  supposing  that  the  zemindar  were 
the  ryot's  landlord.  In  such  case,  the  limit  of  the  demand 
might  be  determined  by  considerations  of  what  was  fair  and 
equitable.  But  the  ryot,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  previous 
chapter,  was  the  proprietor  of  his  land ;  his  was  the  dominant, 
and  the  zemindar's  was  the  servient  right.  In  accordance 
with  this  fact,  the  Court  of  Directors  correctly  observed  that 
what  the  ryot  paid  was  revenue,  and  not  rent.  This  con- 
founding with  rent  of  the  revenue  payable  by  the  ryot  has 
led  to  the  subsequent  obscurity  and  difficulties  in  the  sub- 
stantive rent-law.  In  the  first  place,  it  imported  into  the  law 
the  expressions  "  fair  and  equitable,"  which  attach  to  ideas 
of  rent ;  and  by  a  re-action  the  idea  of  rent  got  firmly  lodged, 
Ist,  in  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  in  1869,  which  exhausted 
ingenuity  in  devising  grounds  for  enhancing  that  rent  which 
the  Regulations  of  1793  had  determined  to  be  payable  at  the 
amount  prevailing  in  that  year ;  2nd,  in  the  minds  of  judges 
of  the  High  Court,  among  whom  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  was 
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Chap.  VI.  driven  to  Malthus'    Political    Economy  to  find  out  what 

—       Lord   Comwallis  meant  in  1798;   and  3rd,   in  the  mind 

of    the  Bengal  Government,  which    not   long    since  was 

disposed  to  believe  that  a  great  deal  which  passes  man's 

ig,  '  understanding  is  necessary  for  knowing  what  rent  a  Bengal 
ryot  should  pay  to  his  zemindar. 

9.  It  may  be  said  that  the  expression  "  fair  and  equitable 
rates"  was  adopted  because  the  established  pergunnah  rate 
had  been  obliterated,  and  some  standard  for  determiniag  the 
amount  payable  by  the  ryot  was  necessary ;  but — 

I.  The  fact  remains  that  the  use  of  the  expression  in- 
volves, and  has  created,  a  confusion  between  revenue  and 
rent,  as  payable  by  the  ryot,  with  the  results  above  indicated. 

II.  The  obliteration  of  the  pergunnah  rate  was  no  reason 
for  adopting  a  new  standard  of  payment  by  the  ryot,  the 
permanency  of  whose  assessment,  as  it  existai  in  1793,  was 
as  solemnly  guaranteed  to  him  as  the  similar  assessment  of 
the  zemindar  was  guaranteed  to  the  latter.  If  the  per- 
gunnah rate  was  obliterated,  at  least  it  was  known,  or  was 
easily  susceptible  of  proof,  that  the  rent  paid  in  1869  was 
higher  than  the  established  pergunnah  rate  paid  in  1793. 
Fidelity  to  the  solemn  pledge  given  to  the  ryot  in  1793, 
required  that  he  should  at  least  have  been  secured  from  pay- 
ing more  than  the  rent  which  was  being  paid  in  1859,  and 
that  a  new  standard  shoidd  not  have  been  devised  for  regu- 
lating the  zemindar's  departure  in  a  fresh  career  of  enhancing 
ryots'  rents  and  reaping  profit  from  his  own  wrong-doing  in 
the  obliteration  of  the  permanent  rate. 

III.  If,  notwithstanding  the  permanency  of  assess- 
ment at  the  amounts  of  1793,  which  was  assured  to  the 
ryot,  it  was  proper,  in  violation  of  the  deed  of  the  permanent 
settlement,  that  his  rent  should  be  increased  to  &ir  and 
equitable  rates,  thereby  securing  to  the  zemindars  an  in- 
crease of  income  which  had  not  been  contemplated  for 
them  in  1793  by  the  authors  of  that  settlement ; — ^then  it 
was  barely  just  to  the  tax-payers  in  British  India  that,  in 
consideration  of  this  increase  of  zemindars'  income  &om 
a  source  outside  the  deed  of  their  permanent  settlement, 
their  own  assessment  should  be  increased,  in  like  manner,  to 
fair  and  equitable  rates. 

10.  The  two  cardinal  privileges  of  ryots  before  the  per- 
manent settlement  were,  Ist,  that  they  could  not  be  disturbed 
in  possession  so  long  as  they  paid  the  established  customary 
revenue ;  2»d,  that  resident  cultivators  and  their  descendants 
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could  take  up  waste  land  in  their  own  villages  subject  to  Chap.  VL 
payment  of  the  established  pergunnah  rates  of  rent  for  land  — 
of  the  same  kind.  These  privileges  were  secured  by  im- 
memorial usage  or  custom :  and  both  these,  with  an  assurance 
of  permanency  of  rent,  were  continued  by  the  permanent  set- 
tlement. Act  X  of  1859,  we  have  seen,  abrogated  the  first 
of  these  privileges,  by  importing  into  Bengal  a  law  suit- 
able for  the  temporarily-settled  North- Western  Provinces, 
which  was  inapplicable  to  permanently-settled  Bengal.  It 
also  rescinded  the  second  privilege,  under  which  the  class  of 
resident  cultivators  had  continued  to  receive  yearly  accessions. 
This  second  breach  of  engagement  with  the  ryot  was  brought 
about  by  again  importing  from  the  North- Western  Prov- 
inces a  law  which  in  those  provinces  had  favoured  the  growth 
of  occupancy  rights  among  non-resident  cultivators.  The 
result  in  Bengal  was  that  the  ancient  division  of  ryots  mto  two 
classes  of  resident  and  non-resident  cultivators  ceased,  and 
that  of  occupancy  and  non-occupancy  ryots  was  substituted. 
The  whole  contention  of  the  zemindars  against  the  ryots  had 
been  to  discontinue  their  residence ;  and  in  1859  the  law 
helped  the  zemindars  by  abrogating  the  privilege  that  had 
attached  to  residence  under  an  immemorial  usage  which  the 
regulations  of  the  permanent  settlement  had  continued  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Parliament.  Under  that  cus- 
tom a  resident  cidtivator,  or  the  offspring  of  a  resident  culti- 
vator, had  an  indefeasible  right  to  take  up  waste  land  in  his 
village,  paying  for  it  the  established  pergunnah  rate.  The 
zemindar  could  not  hinder  him ; — but  under  the  new  law  he 
can  be  hindered  by  the  zemindar,  or  if  the  latter  allows  him  to 
cidtivate,  still,  by  varying  his  rent  in  less  than  twelve  years-, 
the  zemindar  prevents  the  growth  of  occupancy  right  in  the 
ryot.  Thus,  the  old  class  of  occupancy  ryots,  who  were 
independent  of  the  zemindar,  must  become  extinct ;  while  the 
hybrid  class,  modelled  on  a  very  different  condition  of  things  in 
the  North- Western  Provinces,  are  less  esteemed,  as  creatures 
of  Act  X  of  1859,  whose  occupancy  right  can  mature  only 
on  sufferance  from  the  zemindar.  Thus,  the  tendency  of  the 
legislation  of  1859  is  to  reduce,  in  time,  all  ryots  to  the  posi- 
tion of  tenants-at-will,  or  tenants  by  permission  of  the 
zemindars ;  in  other  words,  excepting  those  engaged  in  the 
professions  of  law  and  medicine,  and  in  mercantile  or  bank-  -^jj^  lo 
ing  pursuits,  and  excepting  handicraftsmen  and  labourers,  ii  e.  '  ' 
the  entire  population  of  Bengal,  a  country  almost  entirely 
agricultural,  will  in  time  consist  of  servants  of  €k)vemment. 
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Chap.  VI.  ^^  serrants  or  dependents  of  zemindars.    Mr.  Froude  ob- 

—       served — ^respecting  Ireland — "  The  good  landlords,  it  may  be 

said,  are  few,  and  whether  good  or  bad,  free  men  ought  not 

to  be  at  the  mercy  of  mortals.    A  free  man  shoiQd  own 

no   master  but   the  law  of  his    country,    and    depend  on 

XIX  33.  iiothing  but  his  own  industry." 

11.  Act  X  of  1859  brought  about  another  change  which 
is  prolific  of  evil  fruit  to  this  day,  by  facilitating  indirect 
suits  for  enhancement  of  rent,  in  a  form  which  the  zemin- 
dars often  find  more  convenient  and  advantageous  than  a 
direct  suit  for  that  purpose.  After  the  Regulations  of  1793, 
the  zemindars  tum^  their  obligation,  under  those  Regula- 
tions, to  grant  pottahs  to  ryots,  into  an  engine  of  oppres- 
sion. Forgetful  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  relations 
between  zemindar  and  ryot,  the  Legislature  in  1859  gratui- 
tously empowered  zemindars  to  demand  kabidyuts  from  ryots. 
This  power  affords  to  zemindars  the  same  advantage  as  if 

XIX  39  &  ^^®y  could  force  pottahs  upon  ryots. 

40.  '  12.  Thus,  the  legal  status  of  the  ryots,  as  fixed  in  1793,^ 

and  as  it  remained  unaffected  xmtil  1859,  was  altered  in  three 
vital  points,  by  Act  X  of  that  year,  without  the  least  discus- 
sion of  the  change,  though  Mr.  Sconce  had  pointedly  drawn 
attention  to  the  assurance  of  a  permanent  assessment  which 
was  given  to  the  ryots  in  the  Regulations  of  1793.  There 
was  eager  strife  in  the  Legislative  Council,  whether  the 
Civil  or  the  Revenue  Courts  should  have  the  body  of  the 
ryot,  but  his  legal  status  did  not  receive  the  slightest  notice, 
and  it  was  seriously  altered  for  the  worse  without  the  least 
discussion,  and  without  any  reference  to  what  had  been 
recorded  by  greater  authorities  than  those  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council  in  1859.  This  was  not  a  nice  thought  for  any 
Honorable  Member  to  put  imder  his  piUow  and  go  to  sleep 
upon  in  a  snug  little  room  in  the  old  country;  it  would 
give  less  pain  to  put  a  scorpion  there  instead. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


BAKUEN   RESULTS  OF  THE   PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT. 

Act  X  of  1859  broke  the  deed  of  the  permanent  settle-  Chap.  VII, 
ment  against  the  ryot,  among  other  ways,  by  introducing  a  — 
new  standard  of  the  rent  payable  by  him,  though  the  Regu- 
lations of  1793  had  assured  to  him  a  permanency  of  the 
assessment  of  that  year.  The  legal  status  of  the  ryot  from 
1793  to  1859  was  one  of  immunity  from  enhancement  of 
rent.  Through  the  high-handed  oppression  of  zemindars, 
down  to  near  modem  times,  this  immunity  was  set  at 
nought,  and  ryots*  rents  were  increased ;  but  still,  the  force 
of  custom,  the  ever-surviving  law  of  the  East,  is  strong; 
and  the  sense  of  ryots*  rights  under  the  Regulations  of 
1793  must  have  moderated,  in  a  measure,  the  exactions  by 
zemindars. 

2.  Act  X  of  1869  destroyed  this  restraining  force  of 
custom ;  breaking,  to  the  ryot,  a  pledge  under  the  perma- 
nent settlement,  it  empowered  zemindars  to  demand  legally 
an  increase  of  rent,  in  circumstances  in  which,  till  then, — on 
account  of  the  since  broken  pledge, — they  could  not  have 
demanded  it  legally,  or  without  violence  to  custom.  So  far 
as  the  law  formed  a  standard  for  the  zemindar's  conduct, — 
where  formerly  he  laboured  with  an  uneasy  conscience,  he 
could  now  engage  with  a  clear  conscience  in  proceedings  for 
enhancing  rent.  Accordingly  his  demands  under  the  law 
would  be  more  unrestraint  than  his  previous  demands  be- 
yond the  law.  This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  the  great  rise 
of  prices  since  1854 ;  and  thus  it  came  about  that,  whereas 
formerly  the  increased  demand  had  some  regard  to  past 
usage,  the  new  demand  had  none.  This  outraged  the  ryots' 
sense  of  equity,  and  increased  the  difficulties  which  embar- 
rassed the  courts  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  judgment  on 
diBputes  about  rent. 

3.  An  unusual,  special  effort  was  made  to  obtain,  through 
the  Great  Bent  Case,  a  satisfactory  rule  of  enhancement  of 
rent,  but  the  result  was  disappointing.  Sir  Barnes  Peacock 
had  passed^  and  in  the  Great  Bent  Case  he  upheld,  a  decree 
which  adjudged  to  the  zemindar  a  rent  so  high  that  the  latter 
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Chap.  VII.  would  not  enforce  his  decree.  Sir  Barnes  erred  from  having 
regarded  the  ryot  as  reduced,  by  the  Regulations  of  1793,  to  the 
condition  of  a  mere  tenant-at-will.  The  other  fourteen  judges 
were  unanimous  in  another  decree  which  put  Sir  Barnes 
Peacock  into  a  minority  of  one,  but  which,  like  his  decision, 
has  also  proved  to  be  unworkable.  The  fourteen  judges 
erred  in  considering  that  the  ryot's  rent,  though  fixed  in  a . 
money  amount,  represented  the  value  of  a  fixed  proportion  of 
the  produce  of  his  land.  The  fallacy  of  this  view  has  been 
exposed  in  Chapter  Y,  para.  7,  and  in  Appendix  XX,  15. 
The  result  of  these  two  unworkable  decisions  is  that  neither 
zemindar  nor  ryot  can  tell  what  the  ryot  should  pay  as  rent. 
4.  Among  the  results  of  Act  X  of  1859  we  may  note : — 

I.  The  broken  faith  of  Government,  which  was  as  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  ryot  as  to  the  zemindar,  for  a  permanency 
of  assessment. 

II.  Destruction  of  a  custom  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  secured  to  resident  cultivators  occupancy  rights  in  their 
own  village. 

XIV.       III.  Multiplication  of  middlemen,  who,  when  mere  farm- 
ers of  rents,  are  the  scourges  of  the  ryots  of  BengaL 

IV.  Increased  expense  to  zemindars  for  enlarged  village 
establishments,  IsU  for  preventing  the  growth  of  occupancy 
rights ;  2ndy  for  the  frequent  enhancements  of  rent  which 
have  been  caused  by  the  Act. 

V.  Increased  rents  laid  on  ryots,  who  have  to  bear,  in 
addition,  increased  exactions  by  the  larger  village  establish- 
ments which  zemindars  now  keep. 

VI.  Increased  Utigation  and  heavy  law  expenses  to  the 
ryots,  of  which  the  smallest  part  is  that  incurred  in  court 
for  stamp  duties  and  pleaders. 

VII.  Uncertainty,  amounting  almost  to  impracticability, 
of  application  of  the  rent  law,  i.^.,  a  present  deadlock  be- 
tween zemindar  and  ryot  as  r^ards  rent,  which  is  a  vital 
pojbt  for  prosperous  agriculture  or  the  reverse. 

VIII.  A  belief  among  zemindars  that  they  get  less  than 
they  should  from  the  ryots,  and  a  belief  among  ryots  that 
they  pay  more  than  they  should,  and  a  dread  that  they  may 
have  to  pay  still  more,  to  the  zemindars. 

6.  The  Grovemment,  in  regarding  this  its  handiwork 
through  Act  X  of  1859,  may,  if  it  has  thought  on  the 
matter,  add  a  bitter  reflection  that,  for  no  earthly  good 
whatever,  from  the  zemindary  settlement,  several  millions 
sterling  a  year  of  revenue  (more  than  the  yearly  taxation 
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for  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund)  have  been  alienated  to  the  Chap.  VIL 
Eenundars,  who  yet,  as  a  body,  are  impoverished  or  in  debt, 
while  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ryots  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  is  bad.  All  but  the  first  of  the  ill  effects 
of  Act  X  of  1859,  as  detailed  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
have  flowed  from  the  enhancement  of  rent,  consequent  on 
forgetfulness  of  the  pledges  of  the  Grovemment. 

6.  From  the  ryot*s  point  of  view  the  retrospect  is  still, 
more  disheartening;  aU  tha};  the  Government  has  lost,  he 
has  lost  too,  and  more.  Besides  four  millions  sterling  (nearly) 
of  land  revenue  to  the  Government,  the  ryots  pay  above  thu*-. 
teen  millions  sterling,  net  income,  to  zemindars  and  middle- 
men ;  over  and  above  that  they  pay  all  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment and  of  collection,  and  formidable  amounts  of  law. 
expenses  for  both  sides,  of  arbitrary  cesses  and  exactions^ 
and  of  interest  to  money-lenders.  In  exchange  for  these 
enormous  payments  they  have  a  state  of  things  in  whick 
the  condition  of  their  class,  in  at  least  one  entire  province^ 
is  wretched,  and  over  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Lower  Provinces  is  bad.  And  who  can  estimate  the 
further  immense  loss  to  ryots  from  the  moral  degradation 
which  is  an  incident  of  their  material  condition  ? 

7.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  tax-payers 
in  British  India,  the  retrospect,  if  not  so  saddening  as  the 
above,  is  perhaps  more  humiliating  to  the  wisdom  by  which 
the  world  is  governed.  At  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Bewanny  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  by  the  East  India 
Company,  the  zemindars  were  administrators  of  districts  and 
collectors  of  revenue.  Under  British  rule  they  were  relieved 
from  duties  of  administration,  but,  though  separate  Euro- 
pean collectors  of  revenue  were  appointed,  the  zemindars, 
in  an  evil  day  for  Bengal,  were  still  utilised  as  collectors 
of  revenue.  In  that  capacity  they  became  payers  of  the 
Government  revenue  into  the  public  treasuries ;  and,  by 
reason  of  their  being  these  payers  of  revenue,  they  were 
constituted  proprietors  of  the  soU,  with  an  allotment  of  cer- 
1am  perquisites  and  lands  as  remuneration  for  the  duties  of 
collecting  the  revenue ;  and  with  a  further  gift  to  them 
of  the  wnste  lands  of  Bengal,  which  then  constituted 
ahout  one-third  of  the  culturable  land  in  the  Lower  Prov- 
inces. It  was,  indeed,  hoped  that  in  return  for  these 
immense  concessions  the  zemindars  would  take  a  prepon- 
derating share  in  improving  cultivation.  Here  and  there, 
they  have  spent  money  in  digging  or  filling  up  jheels  and 
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Chap. VII. erecting  embankments;  but  the  expenditure  is  as  a  mere 

flea-bite  out  of  the  enormous  millions  sterling  that  they  have 

derired  from  the  land ;  and  the  testimony  of  good  authorities, 
extending  over  a  long  period,  is,  that  the  zemindars  have 
done  little  or  nothing,  the  ryots  everything,  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  cultivation.  Thus  it  has  happened 
that  where  the  authors  of  the  permanent  settlement  hoped 
that  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  land  would  be  the 
primary,  and  the  collection  of  revenue  the  secondary 
function  of  the  zemindars,  the  only  duties,  substantially, 
which  they  have  rendered  for  the  enormous  concessions  to 
them  in  1793  have  been  as  collectors  of  revenue.  We  have 
seen  that  they  and  middlemen  receive  above  13  millions 
sterling,  besides  expenses  of  collection  and  management, 
from  the  ryots.  This  amoxmt,  then,  and  the  Government's 
expenses  of  collection,  with  the  abwabs  exacted  by  zemindars, 
constitute  the  real  charges  which  are  incurred  for  the  collec- 
tion of  a  revenue  of  only  four  millions  sterling.  That  is  a 
cheering  thought  for  the  tax-payers  in  British  India  to  put 
under  their  pillows  and  go  to  sleep  upon,  in  their  huts  or 
houses,  when  they  are  disposed  to  feel  an  ignorant  impatience 
of  taxation  for  providing  in  Bengal  an  insurance  against 
famine!  and  they  may  couple  with  it  a  second  thought 
that  the  Bengal  ryots  could  not  only  dispense  with  help  in 
time  of  famine,  but  voluntarily  contribute  to  famine  relief  in 
other  parts  of  India,  if  they  were  spared  the  crushing 
charges  of  collection  which  have  been  gratuitously  laid  on 
them  since  1793. 

8.  Need  we  go  iato  greater  detail  ? 

VI,  15,  Y.  I.  Necessitous  zemindars  are  the  most  oppressive  land- 
lords— i.e.^  after  the  above-mentioned  enormous  payments  by 
ryots,  the  cultivators  might  hope  to  find  themselves  under 
wealthy  liberal  zemindars ;  yet  it  was  reported  in  1868  that— 

XII,  7,  ii.  the  zemindars  as  a  body  are  not  wealthy  men.  There  are  some  rich 
men  among  them,  a  few  very  rich  men,  bnt  the  bulk  of  the  class  are 
men  of  very  limited  income,  and  too  many  of  them  of  embarrassed 
circumstances.^' 

Again — 

The  vast  majority  of  the  estates  for  which  revenue  is  paid  direct 
to  the  Government  are  petty  properties,  and  the  larger  ones  are  almost 
all  so  charged  with  subordinate  tenures  of  a  more  or  less  permanent 
character,  as  often  to  leave  the  so-called  owner  with  only  a  moderate 
annuity/' 
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n.  Five  years  later,  or  in  1873,  the  Board  of  Revenue  CeapJII. 
reported  in  effect  that  the  condition  of  zemindars  was  that 
of  Irish  landlords  hefore  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  while  xii.  14. 
the  condition  of  ryots  was  that  of  Irish  cottiers ;  thus  :— 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  whOe  the  ancestral  landholdere 
have,  by  their  apathy  and  short-sightedness,  fallen  out  of  the  race  and 
lost  their  share  of  the  growing  wealth  of  the  country,  the  money-lenders 
have  by  thriftiness,  caw,  and  rapacity  that  could  never  have  been  toler- 
ated by  IV  less  patient  and  indolent  race,  amassed  such  riches  and  such 
influence  ia  to  have  become  the  most  powerful  cbiss  m  the  commumty. 
The  condition  of  the  ryot  all  over  Bengal  is  that  of  hopeless  indebtedness 
to  his  mahaiun.  The  cultivation  of  the  country  is  earned  on  upon 
advanees  msde  by  them,  and  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  the  lower 
chaats,  and  of  a  krge  portion  of  the  higher  classes  also,  is  m  their 
hands.  Fortunately  for  all  parties  they  are  wise  in  their  generation; 
and  though  they  exact  usury  at  rates  unknown  in  other  parts  ot  the 
world,  th?y  know  how  to  adjust  their  demands  to  the  immediate  capa- 
cities  of  their  debtors,  and  so  avoid  the  catastrophe  of  a  general  bank- 
mptcy,  which  would  involve  themselves. 

III.  Of  one  Province,  Behar,  the  Bengal  Government  X"!. »»  ™- 
reported  in  1874-75  : — 

"  So  far,  then,  we  may  hope  that  the  lot  of  the  labourer,  which  was 
always  very  hard,  has  not  become  harder  of  late.  But  we  must  sorrow- 
fully  admit  that  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  can  be  borne.  A  Pl*'^  calcu- 
lation wiU  show  that  the  wages  wiU  suffice  for  little  more  than  the 
purchase  of  food,  and  leave  but  a  slender  margin  for  his  simplwt  wants. 
In  Behar,  indeed,  a  comparison  of  prices  with  wages  might  mdicate 
that  his  lot  must  be  hard  beyond  endurance. 

The  condition  of  the  labourer,  in  the  territori^  under 
the  Ben^  Government,  takes  its  hue  from  that  of  the  ryots. 
The  Bengal  Government  added  on  7th  September  1878  :— 

Nearly  every  local  officer  consnlted  is  agreed  that  while  a  systeni 
of  summary  and  cheap  rent  procedure  is  required  m  the  mterests  oi 
both  zemindar  and  ryot,  the  most  urgent  requuement  ot  Jiehar  is  an 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  tenantry. 

rV.  We  have  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  zemindars  axe  xm. ». 
in  debt  and  are  petty  zemindars,  and  wherever  this  is  the 


the  condition  of  the  ryots  is  bad.  They  are  prosperous  iii  the  24- 
Pergunnahs,  or  suburban  district  of  the  Presidency  division  (and  m 
Chittagong),  where  they  enjoyfixed  rents;  in  the  e«stem  districts,  where, 
thioSr  teteUigence,  strength  of  character,  and  fowe  of  circumstances 
they  have  sucLsfuUy  asserted  rights  a^inst  undue  e°Jf  "f^^f^^^ 
rent  J  in  parts  of  the  central  districts,  and  in  some  ''^rthem  distacte 
w]le^  there  is  a  demand  for  labour.  But  elsewhere  the  condition  ot 
the  lyots  is  one  of  deep  indebtedness  and  poverty. 
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Chap.  VII.        V.  Wherever,  througli    fixity  of  rents^  as  in  the  24-Perganna{]8  and 

ChittBLgoug,  or  through  exemption  from  undue  enhancement  and   from 

rack  rentS;  the  ryots  are  prosperous,  wages  are  high,  and  labour  is  eflScient. 
In  other  parts  of  Bengal,  where  the  ryots  are  oppressed,  wages  are  low  ; 
they  are  lowest  in  Behar,  next  in  Orissa  (2  annas  a  day),  3  annas 
in  Northern  Bengal,  4  annas  is  Central  and  Eastern  Bengal,  and  6  annas 
in  Calcutta ;  and  tibe  intensity  of  ryot's  indebtedness  is  distributed  in 
the  same  order. 

9.  This  is  a  melancholy  chapter ;  it  tells  us  of  a  self-abne- 
gation by  GtoTemment  which  gave  up  some  millions  sterling 
of  yearly  revenue,  and  that  the  sacrifice  has  been  useless ; — 
of  zemindars  and  middlemen  who  divide  an  income  (includ- 
ing cesses)  equalling  the  land  revenue  of  the  rest  of  British 
India,  and  of  whom,  notwithstanding,  the  zemindars,  as  a  class^ 
are  poor  and  in  debt ; — of  ryots,  of  whom  a  large  propor- 
tion are  reduced  to  oottierism,  and  a  yet  greater  num- 
ber are  in  de^  indebtedness,  while,  of  the  remainder,  only 
those  are  prosperous  who  pay  rents  as  fixed  at  the  time  of 
the  permanent  settlement,  or  low  rents.  We  close  the  chapter 
with  an  enquiry  of  what  earthly  use  to  any  but  the  money- 
lender, and  to  a  very  few  zemindars,  is  the  existing  zemindary 
settlement  ?  Would  not  the  small  minority  of  ryots  who  are 
in  tolerable  or  in  good  circumstances,  have  been  equally 
well  off,  and  would  not  the  rest  have  been  better  off,  without 
it,  seeing  that  to  the  great  majority  of  both  zemindars  and 
ryots  it  has  brought  nothing  but  indebtedness  and  im- 
poverishment, notwithstanding  an  increase  of  the  quantity 
and  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  Bengal,  since  1789,  mani- 
fold greater  than  the  increase  of  population  ?  Great  cities 
have  decayed,  not  one  new  city  has  arisen,  in  Bengal  since  the 
zemindary  settlement  of  1789. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
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But  little  good  has  come  of  the  permanent  zemindary      Chap. 
settlement,  notwithstanding  the  benevolence  in  which  it  was     ^Hf ' 
conceived,  and  the  rare  self-abnegation  by  which  it  was  ac- 
comLpanied.     Through  what  mistakes  of  the  Government  have 
its  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice  proved  abortive  ? 

2.  Four  years  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewanny,  the  XVI,  4,  i. 
President  and  Select  Committee  in  Bengal  issued  instructions 

to  the  collectors  with  the  view  of  eventually  concluding  a 
permanent  settlement  with  the  ryots.  !Pifteen  years  later, 
Parliament  enjoined  that  permanent  rules  should  be  laid  in,  6. 
down  for  regulating  the  payments  or  services  due  from  all 
classes  of  landholders.  These  rules  were  to  be  permanent, 
and  they  were  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  con- 
stitution of  India,  as  these  had  been  received,  with  the 
Dewanny,  from  the  native  rule ;  in  other  words,  the  status 
of  the  landholders,  as  fixed  by  the  laws  and  usages  under 
native  rule,  was  to  be  perpetuated. 

3.  The  most  ancient  Indian  form  of  proprietary  right  in 
land,  one  which  law  and  immemorial  usage  under  native  rule 
had  respected,  was  that  of  the  members  of  village  com- 
munities and  khoodkasht  ryots,  who  were  entitled  to  hold 
their  lands  without  disturbance  in  possession,  so  long  as 
they  paid  the  ancient  customary  rate  of  rent.  The  authors 
of  the  permanent  settlement  recognised  this  right  of  the 
khoodkasht  ryot,  and  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  rights  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  constitution 
of  India  under  the  native  rule  should  be  perpetuated,  they 
placed  on  record,  in  minutes,  and  in  the  BeguMions  of  1793, 
that  the  ryots  in  Bengal,  khoodkasht  and  pykasht,  should  not 
be  required  to  pay  more  than  the  established  pergunnah  rates, 
and  that,  paymg  these  rates,  they  should  be  maintained  in 
their  holdings.  Purthermore,  they  directed  that  the  dues 
payable  by  the  ryot  should  be  consolidated  in  one  specific 
sum,  which  was  to  be  the  sole  amount  recoverable  ever  after 
from  the  ryots'  holdings. 

4  Thus,  a  permanent  assessment  for  the  ryot  was  made 
a  part  of  the  permanent  zemindary  settlement  of  1793. 
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Chap.  The  ample  testimony  to  this  effect,  in  Chapters  I  to  V, 
vni.  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  point,  respecting  which  only  those 
can  be  sceptical  who  would  venture  to  maintain  that  the 
members  of  the  Government  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  of  his 
successors,  including  respected  and  honoured  names,  deli- 
berately confiscated  the  rights  of  the  mass  of  cultivators  in 
Bengal.  It  was  well  observed  by  Sir  John  Peter  Grant  in 
1840,  that  "  the  right  to  enhance  according  to  the  present 
value  of  the  land  differs  not  in  principle  from  absolute 
annulment  of  the  tenure."  Fidly  aware  of  this,  the  authors 
of  the  permanent  settlement  limited  the  demand  upon  the 
zemindars,  in  whose  favour  they  created  a  new  property 
out  of  the  Government's  limited  share  in  the  produce  of 
the  soil;  and  they  directed  a  similar  limitation,  to  the 
established  customary  pergunnah  rate,  of  the  demand  upon 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  land,  namely,  the  ryots. 

5.  They  thought  that  the  limitation  of  the  future  demand 
upon  the  ryot,  to  the  amount  then  existing,  simultaneously 
with  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  which  gave  a  limited  pro- 
prietary right  in  the  soil,  in  only  a  technical  sense,  to  the  zemin- 
dars, would  secure  the  former  from  encroachment  on  their 
ancient  undoubted  privileges.  And  they  strengthened  them- 
selves in  this  belief  by  a  provision  in  their  regulations  that  the 
zemindars  should  grant  pottahs  to  the  ryots,  setting  forth  in 
one  specific  sum,  consolidated  from  the  dues  then  being  paid, 
the  amount  thereafter  recoverable  from  each  ryot. 

6.  Their  purposes,  plans,  and  precautions,  have  failed ;  the 
ryots  in  the  present  day  are  subject  to  enhancements  of  rent 
in  about  every  five  years ;  through  what  mistakes  was  the 
failure  brought  about  ?  they  were  many. 

I.  The  ryot  was  required  to  pay  his  revenue  through 
the  zemindsar.  As  pointed  out  by  Lord  Hastings  (Chap- 
ter III,  para.  11,  section  I),  the  zemindar  "was  there- 
by invested  with  the  power  of  compelling,  from  the  several 
families  in  the  village,  the  payment  of  their  respective  por- 
tions of  the  general  contribution,  and  our  acquaintance  with 
the  propensities  of  the  natives  makes  us  sensible  that  such 

aJ^ZI  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  misappUed  in  arbitrary  and  unjust 
aemanas. 

II.  This  temptation  to  an  oppressive  abuse  of  power 
would,  in  1793,  when  the  law  was  weak,  have  been  strong 
even  with  zemindars  of  average  qualities ;  but  the  persons 

VI,  18,  iv.  selected  by  Lord  Cornwallis  a^  zemindars  were,  as  a  body, 
worthless  characters,  unworthy  of  trust. 
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III.  They  were  exactly  the  persons  who  would  turn,  as     Chap. 
they  did  turn,  into  an  engine  of  oppression,  the  regulations     VIII. 
which  required  them  to  give  pottahs  to  ryots  who  had,  from 
immemorial  usage,  held  without  pottahs  independently   of 

the  zemindars.  In  this  mistake  Lord  Comwallis  erred  with 
knowledge. 

IV.  Lord  ComwaUis'  Grovemment  knew  that  the  ryots  xvi,  9,  IL 
held  without  pottahs :   and  that  the  only  record  of   the 
ancient  customary  rates  which  determined  the  payment  of 

their  dues  was  the  official  record  kept  by  canoongoes  and 
putwarries,  who  were  servants  of  the  Government,  not  of 
the  zemindars.  The  canoongoe's  office  was  abolished,  and 
the  putwarries  were  made  the  servants  of  the  zemindars. 

V.  This  was  done  before  the  existent  dues  of  each  ryot 
had  been  consolidated  and  entered  for  him  in  a  pottah  stating 
the  specific  amount  which  alone  was  to  be  recoverable 
from  him  after  1793.  Lord  Comwallis  did  indeed  report  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  on  6th  March  1793 — 

'*  We  have  anticipated  your  wishes  respecting  the  pottahs  to  be 
g^ranted  by  the  landholders  to  the  ryots.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  acquaint 
you  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country  specific  agreements 
have  been  exchanged  between  the  landholders  and  the  ryots,  and  that 
where  these  writings  have  not  been  entered  into,  the  landholders  have 
bound  themselves  to  prepare  and  deliver  them  by  fixed  periods  :'' — 

But  His  Lordship  was  grossly  misinformed ;  the  Bengal 
British  Indian  Association  testified  in  1859  that,  then,  fifteen- 
sixteenths  of  the  ryots  in  Bengal  held  without  pottahs. 
The  omission  to  record  the  amount  of  rent  of  each  ryot  was 
not  unayoidahle.  In  the  similar  permanent  zemindary 
settlements  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  in  the  Benares 
Division,  the  record  was  carefully  niade,  with  the  result  that 
the  ryots  in  those  zemindaries  are  to  this  day  protected 
from  enhancement  of  rent.  The  same  result  was  secured  hy 
like  care  and  pains-taking  work  in  three  or  four  districts  in 
Bengal,  a  sufficient  proof  that  what  was  effected  there  could 
have  heen  carried  out  in  the  rest  of  the  Lower  Provinces. 

VI.  The  gift  of  waste  lands  to  the  zemindars  in  Bengal,  XV,  4. 
in  spite  of  the  views  of  Sir  John  Shore  and  the  Court  of 
Directors  who  had  deprecated  the  gift,  soon  endangered  the 
permanent  settlement  hy  enahling  those  zemindars  who  had 
plenty,  of  waste  land  to  attract  ryots  from  older  zemindaxLes 

by  low  rents. 

VII.  To  prevent  this  mischief  to  the  pubHc  revenue,  laws  xvi,43&44. 
were  passed  with  the  object  of  preventing  zemindars  from 
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Chap,  letting  lands  on  low  rents,  except  for  short  periods;  but 
VIII.  they  were  so  ambiguously  worded  that  they  were  interpreted^ 
to  the  prejudice  of  ignorant  ryots,  as  destructive  of  the 
ryot's  privilege  to  hold  his  land  permanently  if  he  paid  the 
established  rent. 
XI,  9  to  12.  VIII.  The  ryot  having  been  required  to  pay  revenue 
through  the  zemindar  (Section  I),  a  principle  was  set  up 
that  powers  of  distraint  and  coercion  (without  heed  of  the 
hazard  to  ryots'  rights)  should  be  given  to  zemindars,  even 
to  the  extent  of  summoning  ryots  to  zemindars'  cutcherries, 
for  the  sake  of  the  security  of  the  public  revenue. 

IX.  These  powers  were  given  when  the  police  was  cor- 
rupt, and  the  executive  too  weak  to  watch  the  exercise, — 
still  less  to  prevent  an  abuse— of  the  powers,  under  the  guise 
of  which  rascality  and  tyranny  spread  over  the  country. 

X.  The  evil  of  these  mistakes  was  fully  apparent  in 
1812,  when  Mr.  Colebrooke  recommended  thsA  even  at  that 
late  period  the  rents  of  the  ryots  should  be  ascertained  and 
fixed,  at  amounts  approximating  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  established  rates  of  1793.  The  evil  was  again  forced  on 
the  attention  of  the  Bengal  Government  in  1822,  when  they 
stated  their  intention  of  having  a  detailed  survey  and  assess- 
ment  with  the  view  of  fixing  the  ryots'  rents.  Had  this 
measure  been  adopted  at  either  of  these  periods,  the  rents 
which  might  then  have  been  fixed  for  the  ryots  would  have 
been  permanent  rents  greatly  below  the  amounts  now  paid 
by  them.  The  omission  to  carry  out  the  nieasure  was  a  mis* 
take ;  and  the  error  was  committed  with  knowledge  of  what 
was  the  Government's  duty  in  the  matter. 

XI.  The  creation  of  middlemen,  on  permanent  tenures, 
down  to  the  third  and  fourth  degrees,  and  lower,  was  permit- 
ted without  stint.  There  was  excuse  for  the  creation  of 
a  class  of  cultivating  middlemen  where  waste  lands  had 
to  be  brought  under  cidtivation;  but  the  permission  of 
numerous  grades  of  middlemen  between  zemindar  and  ryot, 
on  old  estates,  aU  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  zemindar,  derived 
their  income  out  of  the  ryot's  payments,  only  set  in  train 
so  many  agencies  for  repeated  illegal  enhancements  of  rent, 
beyond  the  amoimt  warranted  by  established  custom.  These 
middlemen,  or  farmers  of  rents,  have  proved  a  scourge  of 
the  country. 

XII.  A  section  of  the  Sale  Law  of  1841,  which  entitled 
auction-purchasers  of  astates,  at  sales  for  arrears  of  revenue, 
to  enhance  the  rents  of  tenures  on  the  estates,  was  ambigu- 
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ously  worded*  The  correspondence  which  led  to  the  passing  Chap, 
of  that  Act  began  with  a  declaration  that  to  prevent  frauds  by  VIII. 
zemindars,  the  annulling  of  leases  on  sale  of  an  estate  for  ar- 
rears of  revenue  should  be  greatly  restricted.  It  ended  with 
a  law  which,  by  one  section  of  Act  XII  of  1841  empowered, 
auction-purchasers  of  zemindaries  to  enhance  "  at  discretion" 
the  rents  of  all  under-tenures  with  certain  exceptions.  Prom 
the  ambiguous  wording  of  the  exceptions,  their  scope  was 
misunderstood  ;  and  in  course  of  time,  erroneous  interpreta- 
tions by  the  courts  so  restricted  the  exceptions  as  to  create 
a  wrong  belief  that  under  the  Act  all  zemindars  were  em- 
powered to  enhance  the  rents  of  nearly  all  ryots  at  dis- 
cretion. Even  had  the  wrong  interpretation  of  the  exceptive 
clauses  of  the  Act  been  correct,  this  exercise  of  the  power 
should  have  been  limited  to  sales  of  estates  under  that 
specific  Act  XII  of  1841,  and  among  these,  to  those  estates 
only  the  auction-purchasers  of  which  exercised,  within  a 
reasonable  period  after  their  purchase,  the  power  of  annulling 
tenures  under  the  Act.  But  the  wrong  interpretation  only 
generated  fresh  error. 

XIII.  The  courts  came  to  consider  that  if  auction-pur- 
chasers had  the  power  of  enhancing  rents  at  discretion,  all 
zemindars  necessarily  had  the  same  power,  though  they  had 
it  not  before  1793,  while  the  Regulations  of  that  year  did 
not  confer  on  them  any  such  power ;  and  thus  the  fixity  of 
the  established  pergimnah  rates  of  1793,  which  were  obli- 
gatory on  all  zemindars,  was  upset  by  ambiguous  phrases 
in  Sale  Laws  respecting  the  general  powers  of  auction- 
purchasers  to  enhance  rents.  It  was  overlooked  that  the 
theory  of  the  Sale  Law,  from  1793  to  1841,  went  no 
farther  than  this,  namely,  that  to  enable  the  auction-pur- 
chaser to  pay  the  amount  of  Government  revenue  which 
was  fixed  on  the  zemindary  in  1793,  he  should  be  empowered 
to  recover  from  privileged  dependent  talukdars  merely  the 
amount  of  revenue  which  their  taluks  paid  in  1793,  and  from 
ryots  the  ancient  established  pergunnah  rates,  and  no  more. 
The  receipts  thus  assumed,  and  the  rents  from  resumed  lands 
and  from  waste  lands  reclaimed  since  1793,  afforded  ample 
resources  for  paying  the  Government  revenue,  which  remained 
the  same  as  in  1793 ;  and,  therefore,  no  ground  for  enhance- 
ment, to  a  rate  higher  than  the  pergunnah  rate  of  1793,  was 
justifiable  under  Sale  Laws  which  professed  to  do  no  more 
than  to  place  the  auction-purchaser  in  the  position  occupied 
in  1793  by  the  original  engager  with  Government. 
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Cha.?.  XIV.  A  tacit  assumption,  however,  that  the  Sale  Laws 

VIII.  had  enlai^ed  the  zemindar's  power  of  enhancing  rent  heyond 
the  established  pergunnah  rate  of  1793,  on  all  estates,  includ- 
ing those  not  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue,  pervaded  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  insomuch  that  even  Judges  of  the 
High  Court,  in  the  decisions  on  the  Great  Rent  Case,  sought 
to  explain  the  general  character  of  the  established  pergun- 
nah rates,  under  the  Regulations  of  1793,  by  their  interpreta^ 
tion  of  the  Sale  Laws. 

XV.  This  too  prevalent  error,  and  the  actual  facts  of  zem- 
indars having,  through  their  power  beyond  the  law,  enhanc- 
ed ryots'  rents  beyond  the  established  pergunnah  rates  of  1793, 
brought  about  a  state  of  opinion  in  which  all  persons,  except 
Mr.  Sconce,  who  took  part  in  the  discussions  which  preceded 
the  passing  of  Act  X  of  1859,  considered  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  zemindars  should  have  the  power  of  increasing 
ryots'  rents,  notwithstanding  the  permanent  settlement  which 
was  prescribed  for  the  ryot  in  the  Regulations  of  1793. 

XVI.  The  crowning  mistake  was  next  committed  of 
borrowing  the  temporarily  settled  North- Western  Provinces' 
rules  of  enhancement  of  rent,  which  were  necessarily  inapplica- 
ble to  permanently  settled  Bengal.  This  error  was  committed 
by  confounding  the  distinction  between  rent  which  the  ryot 
did  not  pay  and  revenue  which  the  ryot  did  pay.  Had  that 
distinction  been  observed,  it  would  have  been  seen  that, 
though  the  ryot's  revenue  or  jimmiah  was  properly  increased 
on  account  of  a  rise  of  prices  where  his  zemindar's  jumma  was 
increased  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  in  the  North- Western 

XIX,  36.  Provinces, — the  precedent  or  example  was  irrelevant  in 
Bengal,  where  the  zemindar's  jumma  was  not  increased  on 
account  of  a  rise  of  prices,  or  from  any  other  cause. 

XVII.  A  further  error  was  committed  in  Act  X  of  1859, 
viz.,  that  of  substituting  a  hybrid  occupancy  right  for  non- 

XXI,  3.  resident  cultivators,  for  the  genuine  occupancy  right,  resting 
on  an  i9miemorial  custom,  perpetuated  by  the  Regulations  of 
1793,  which  had  prevailed  in  Bengal. 

XVIII.  Law  expenses  for  the  ryot  were  increased  in 
1862,  by  allowing  the  recovery  of  charge  for  zemindars' 
pleaders,  as  costs  of  suit,  in  suits  for  the  recovery  of  arrears 
of  rent. 

7.  Of  these  numerous  mistakes  it  may  be  said  that  the 
earlier  ones  did  not  conflict  with  the  plan  and  law  of  1793, 
that  there  should  be  a  permanent  settlement  with  the  ryot ; 
they  show  merely  how  the  intentions  of  Government  proved 
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al)ortive.  In  the  later  errors,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  Chap. 
those  of  the  courts  and  of  the  legislation  in  1869,  there  is  a  VIII. 
tacit  assumption  that  no  one  could  dream  of  fixity  of  rent, 
or  a  permanent  settlement  for  the  ryots :  in  other  words,  it 
was  considered  the  proper  thing  that  ryots'  rents  should  be 
repeatedly  increased,  with  the  result  of  creating  fresh  grades  of 
middlemen.  The  legislators  of  1793  went  no  farther  than  to 
affirm  a  predilection  for  great  zemindars,  without  encroaching 
on  the  rights  of  peasant-proprietors ;  the  later  legislation  could 
not  conceive  that  the  cultivators  in  Bengal,  once  a  country 
of  peasant-proprietors,  should  have  the  same  tenure  as  the 
peasant-proprietors  in  JSurope,  or  at  least  fixity  of  rent,  though 
their  status  and  primitive  rights  of  property  once  correspond- 
ed ; — or  should  be  exempt,  like  the  latter,  from  the  scourge 
of  middlemen.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that,  whereas  the 
Regulations  of  1793  limited  the  demand  upon  the  ryots  to 
a  pergunnah  rate  established  by  ancient  customs  which 
were  formed  by  ryots,  it  was  reported  in  1872-73,  of  the 
district  of  Gya,  that  "  the  rates  current  ia  the  village  are 
varied  at  the  will  of  the  landholder.  No  one  single  individual  xiil,  7,  iv, 
ryot  is  subjected  to  an  isolated  invasion  of  the  village  usage,  6- 
but  a  wholesale  enhancement  upon  all  brings  all  to  a  com- 
mon level,  and  such  enhancement  may  take  place,  as  it  were, 
in  a  single  night."  This  is  the  modem  interpretation  of  the 
ancient  established  pergunnah  rate  of  rent, — as  determined 
by  the  custom  of  ryots,  not  by  the  fiat  of  zemindars, — ^which 
the  Begulations  of  1793  assured  to  the  ryots. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ZEMINDARS  AND  PEASANT-PROPEIETOES. 

Chap.  IX.  In  the  preceding  Chapter  the  mistakes  committed  by 
Government  in  and  since  the  permanent  settlement  have 
been  enumerated.  May  we  say  that  one,  the  greatest  mis- 
take, has  been  omitted  from  the  entuneration,  viz.^  the  crea- 
tion of  great  zemindars  ? 

2.  Lord  Comwallis  modelled  his  scheme  of  zemindary 
proprietors  on  the  English  system  of  large  landed  estates. 
That  system  is  still  on  its  trial,  and  it  seems  to  be  falling 
on  evil  days.  But  in  its  best  days  its  success  was  greatly 
promoted  by  the  existence,  and  the  increasing  growth  and 
prosperity,  of  large  towns,  of  great  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, and  generally  of  manufactures.  Moreover,  for  long, 
the  high  price  of  wheat  during  the  war,  and  afterwards  the 
Com  Laws,  also  abuses  of  the  Poor  Laws,  gave  a  factitious 
support  to  the  system  of  large  estates.  Even  now,  the  Poor 
Laws  indirectly  help  land-owners  and  farmers  to  work  large 
farms  at  a  minimum  cost  of  labour.  Not  one  of  these  cir- 
cumstances which  have  promoted  the  success  of  large 
estates  in  England  is  present  in  Bengal,  where  the  only  com- 
pensating circumstance  is  a  large  export  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce which  unequally  affects  its  forty-four  districts. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  vicious  incidents  of  that  system, 
which  prevail  in  England  and  Ireland,  have  appeared  in 
Bengal,  with  one  or  two  others  of  a  like  character. 

XXVIII,  14,       I.  Mr.  Caird  was  in  raptures  with  the  great  increase  of 

^'  income  of  English  land-owners,  and  of  the  gross  annual  value 

of  land.    But  it  is  also  known  that  the   indebtedness  of 

ibid,  12,  iv.  land-owncrs,  which  he  mentioned  in  his  work  in  1860,  and 

the  burdens  of  rent  charge  on  estates,  are  great.  The  annual 

value  of  zemindaries  in  Bengal  is  in  like  maimer  very  large, 

and  it  shows  a  prodigious  increase  on  the  value  in  1793 ;  but 

zemindars  as  a  body  are  poor  and  in  debt. 

VI,  15,  iv.       There  appears  to  be  only  too  much  truth  in  Mr.  J.  Mill's 

remark  in  1831,  that — 

"  it  may  be  predicated  generally  of  persons  that  live  upon  rent,  that 
they  are  not  saving  men.  I  know  no  country  in  which  the  class  of  men 
whose  income  is  derived  from  rent  can  be  considered  as  accumulators; 
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they  are  vim  who  spend  their  incomes^  with  a  ybxj  moderate  portion  of  Chap.  IX. 

exceptions.     *    *    In  general,  the  persons  who  own  rent,  and  live  upon       

rent,  consume  it  all ;  that  is  the  rule  almost  universally  with  them  in 
India,  and  very  generally,  I  believe,  elsewhere/' 

II.  Entails,  settlements,  and  the  right  of  primogeniture 
create  difficulties  or  impose  hurdens,  which  in  England  check 
improvements  of  the  land.  Similar  difficulties  are  created  in 
Sengal  by  the  sub-division  of  estates  and  tenures  (or  of  in- 
terests therein  without  an  actual  partition  of  the  land)  under 
the  laws  of  inheritance,  qualified  by  the  system  of  joint 
family  property.  The  consequent  complicatious,  in  the  re-  vn,  12. 
lations  of  landlord  and  ryot,  are  oppressive  to  the  latter,  and 
unfavourable  to  economical  and  improving  management  of 
lands. 

III.  While  Lord  Comvrallis  thought  that  he  was 
modelling  his  zemindary  system  on  the  English,  he  really 
framed  it  on  the  Irish  system,  and  thus  introduced  two 
special  evils  which  are  absent  from  the  English  system  of 
large  estates.  In  England  there  are  no  middlemen  or  farmers 
of  rents ;  the  farmers  are  those  who  engage  in  actual  culti- 
vation, with  the  help  of  capital,  either  fully  sufficient,  or  so 
nearly  sufficient  as  to  be  eked  out  by  moderate  loans  from 
banks.  The  English  agricultural  system  is  thus  free  from 
two  ruthless  oppressors  of  Bengal  ryots,  viz.,  middlemen  and 
money-lenders ;  and  this  great  difference,  to  the  ryot's  pre- 
judice is  widened  by  the  further  difference  in  the  rates  of 
interest.  Seven  per  cent,  a  year  woiQd  be  considered  a  high 
rate  in  England;  while  36  per  cent,  a  year  would  be  a 
moderate  charge  to  the  Sengal  ryot  by  his  zemindar  or  by 
the  money-lender.  The  lending  of  money  to  the  ryot  by  his 
landlord,  at  usurious  interest,  is  another  material  difference 
in  the  characteristics  of  the  two  systems. 

IV.  By  a  legal  fiction,  similar  to  that  by  which  Lord 
GomwalUs  turned  the  zemindars  into  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
in  a  restricted  technical  sense,  the  Irish  chieftains  were 
recognised  as  proprietors  in  a  similar  sense  of  the  lands  of 
their  respective  tribes.  But  the  law  courts,  ignoring  the 
custom  by  which  the  land  belonged  to  the  tribe  at  large, 
regarded  the  chiefs  as  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Precisely 
the  same  thing  happened  in  Bengal.  In  Ireland  the 
results  in  time  were  middlemen  and  cottierism ;  in  Bengal 
they  have  been  the  same :  if  the  ryots  have  not  everywhere 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  cottierism,  the  tendency  of  the 
lawS;  and  of  the  policy  of  numerous  zemindars,  if  not  of  zemin- 
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Chap.  IX.  dars  generally,  is  to  reduce  them  to  that  conditioii.     In  Ire- 
—      land  middlemen  have  happily  well  nigh  ceased  from   the 
land ;  in  Bengal  they  miQtiply  with  every  fresh  opportunity 
or  prospect  of  enhancing  ryots'  rents. 

V.  In  Ireland  the  tradition  among  the  cultivators  that 
the  land  once  belonged  to  them,  keeps  up  that  resentful  feel- 
ing towards  landlords  which  is  the  Irish  difficulty.  In  Ben- 
gal there  is  the  same  tradition  among  ryots  who  have  a 
deep-rooted  attachment  to  the  land,  and  who  have  not  to 
trace  back  their  traditions  for  even  a  century.  In  Ireland 
the  chronic  feeling  of  resentment  is  fed  by  evictions  which 
would  not  be  so  freely,  if  at  all,  enforced,  if  the  evicted 
could  not  emigrate,  but  remained  a  burden  on  the  poor  rates. 
In  Bengal  the  struggle  is  not  to  evict,  but  to  enhance  rent ; 
and  enhancement  of  rent  is  accepted  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  the  preferable  alternative  to  eviction,  for  Bengali  ryots 
and  their  families  are  not  fitted  to  emigrate  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  there  is  no  Poor  Law  by  which  zemindars, 
possessed  of  the  Oriental  Poor  Pimd,  viz.^  waste  lands,  could 
be  burdened  with  their  support,  as  the  worse  alternative 
to  observing  moderation  towards  their  ryots. 

YI.  A  resentful  feeling  towards  zemindars  has  shown 
itself  more  than  once  in  parts  of  Bengal. 

VII.  Mostly  indebted  landlords,  oppressive  middlemen, 
many  masters  over  ryots  where  interests  in  estates  or  tenures 
are  sub-divided  without  an  absolute  partition  of  the  lands, 
frequent  enhancements  of  rent,  consequent  deep  indebtedness 
aggravated  by  usurious  interest,  and  strained  relations  between 
zemindar  and  ryot, — such  are  the  helps  to  improved  manage- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  land  wMch  the  zemindary  set- 
tlement has  provided  for  Bengal. 

4.  Nor  can  better  things  come  of  a  closer  adherence  to 
Lord  ComwaUis'  modeL  In  a  regular  sequence,  high  prices 
during  the  war  tiU  1816,  the  com  laws,  the  outburst  of  pros- 
perity, on  their  abolition,  which  synchronised  with  the  gold 
discoveries,  the  long-sustained  inflation  of  prices  from  a  great 
and  progressive  expansion  of  credit,  which  collapsed  in 
1873,  helped  to  keep  up  in  England  high  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce  throughout  this  century,  until  1873.  Ll  this 
long  period  of  continuous  prosperity  for  landlords,  rents 
advaoced  with  a  (Steady  progression ;  but  from  the  character- 
istic quality  of  the  class  that  lives  upon  rents,  which  Mr. 
Mill  noticed,  their  expenditure  also  increased.  Settlements, 
rent-charges,  debts,  have  increased  the  fixed  yearly  burdens 
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on  land,  in  a  percentage  oorresponding  in  a  sensible  measure  Chap.  IX. 
to  the  percentage  of  rise  of  rents.  But  the  remarkable  fall  — 
in  prices  of  agricultural  produce  has  now  continued  for 
sereral  years;  the  depression  of  the  great  manufacturing 
industries  which  provide  a  market  for  l^e  farmers  still  pre- 
vails ;  the  sources  from  which  farmers  were  able  to  provide 
the  long-pontinued  progressive  increase  of  rents  have  in 
^reat  measure  dried  up ;  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall 
of  rents,  but  not  sufficient,  it  would  seem^  to  meet  the  fall 
of  prices  and  diminution  of  markets,  for  farms  contiQue 
to  be  thrown  up,  and  many  remain  at  present  without 
^nants.  But  the  yearly  chs^ges  which  landlords  laid  as  a 
burden  on  their  estates  during  the  long  period  of  high  and 
advancing  rents  remain.  A  break-up  of  numerous,  of  course 
not  all,  lajrge  estates  is  inevitable.  If  sold  entire,  the  estates 
daring  the  present  depression,  with  farmers  relinquishing 
their  tenancies,  would  be  sold  at  a  loss,  such  as  would  neutra- 
lise the  expected  relief  to  landlords.  The  present  agricultural 
diflftress  is  most  clearly  manifested  in  the  difficulty  of  paying 
^rent ;  the  weight  which  oppressively  handicaps  the  English 
farmer  in  his  struggle  with  foreign  competition  is  rent ;  and  if 
the  sale  of  estates  is  to  bring  effectual  relief  to  landlords,  they 
must  be  sold  in  plots  large  and  small,  including  small  lots,  to 
persons  who  will  cultivate  their  own  properties.  Selling  in 
this  form,  landlords  will  probably  realise  from  the  sale  of  part 
of  their  estates  sums  sufficient,  li  invested,  to  make  up,  with 
the  rent  on  the  remainder  of  their  estates,  nearly  their  present 
amounts  of  income.  At  the  same  time  the  old  class  of  peasant 
proprietors  will  be  revived  ;  and  with  them  the  produce  of 
the  land  will  be  increased,  in  accordance  with  the  ample 
testimony  that  small  farms  realise  larger  returns  than  large 
farms ;  in  other  words,  the  conditions  of  the  struggle  with 
foreign  competition  will  be  much  improved. 

5.  This  apparently  should  be  the  result,  if,  under  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  England  is  to  retain  her  heritage  among 
the  nations.  Taking  the  progress  of  land  tenures  in  France 
as  a  type  of  that  on  the  Oontment  of  Europe,  at  least  among 
the  great  States,  and  the  richer  among  the  secondary  States, 
one  is  struck  with  the  divergence  between  the  lines  of  pro- 
gress in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  In  both,  the  same 
forms  of  proprietary  right  prevailed  in  the  early  histories 
of  the  States;  i.e.y  the  right  lodged  in  the  members  of 
village  communities,  or  in  peasant  proprietors  as  individual 
rights  got  separated  from  the  joint  rights  in  the  commune. 
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Chap.  IX.  In  both,  feudalism  overlaid  these  rights,  and  the  land,  with 
—  its  heavy  burdens ;  but  in  a  lesser  degree  in  England,  whrae 
there  continued  for  long  a  class  of  sturdy  peasant-proprietors, 
which  was  recruited  from  those  who  from  time  to  time 
gamed  enfranchisement  from  the  heavier  of  the  feudal  bur- 
dens. On  the  Continent  those  burdens  pressed  with  steadily 
accumulating  weight  until  the  French  Revolution;  then  there 
was  complete  enfranchisement ; — ^feudal  rights  were  simply 
swept  away ; — and  the  peasant  cultivators  obtained  a  complete 
and  perfect  title  as  peasant-proprietors.  In  the  other  great 
European  States  on  the  Continent,  the  enfranchisement  was 
later,  and  it  was  eflfected  by  the  act  of  each  State  itself, 
not  by  a  Revolution,  but  still  with  the  same  result  as  in 
!Prance. 

6.  In  England  the  progress  of  land  tenures  was  very 
different.  The  yeomanry  who  won  her  liberties  for  England 
engaged  in  the  contest,  in  the  same  ranks  and  on  the  same 
side  with  the  aristocracy;  thereby  these  latter  preserved 
and  increased  their  privileges  and  acquisitions,  till  they 
became  rich  and  powerful  enough  to  gradually  buy  out  or 
ex-propriate  the  yeomen.  Thus  was  brought  about  in  Eng- 
land the  aggregation  of  small  farms  in  large  estates,  and  a 
disappearance  of  the  class  of  peasant-proprietors.  Feudal 
burdens  ceased  in  England  with  the  extinction, — they  were 
removed  on  the  Continent  by  the  enfranchisement, — of 
peasant  cultivators.  The  political  and  social  results  of  the 
two  systems  are  that,  on  the  Continent,  the  cultivators  of 
the  land,  its  peasant-proprietors,  are  the  most  conserva- 
tive force  in  the  State;  the  fate  of  the  present  republic 
in  France  trembled  in  the  balance  until  the  peasant-pro- 
prietors gave  their  adhesion  to  it;  and  then  it  received 
the  character  of  a  conservative  republic.  In  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growing  and  an  alarming  severance 
of  the  people  from  the  land.    Mr.  John  Macdonell  wrote : 

xxvni, 9, "In  his  celebrated    essay  on   M.  de  Tocqueville's  book, 
^  *•  Mr.  Mill  has,  with  similar  prescience,  remarked  that  without 

a  large  agricultural  class,  with  an  attachment  to  the  soU,  a 
permanent  connection  with  it,  and  the  tranquillity  and 
simplicity  of  rural  habits  and  tastes,  there  can  be  no  check 
to  the  total  predominance  of  an  unsettled,  uneasy,  gain- 
seeking  commercial  democracy."  *  *  "  So  in  a  late  debate 
upon  Irish  tenures  in  Parliament,  it  was  argued  with  un- 
answerable force  by  Mr.  Gregory,  in  reference  to  the  tenure 
now  generally  prevalent  in  the  island — "  There  could  be  no 
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attaehment  to  the  institutions  of  a  country  in  which  the  Chap.  IX. 

whole  of  a  peasantry  existed  merely  on  sufferance ;  certainly 

there  was  nothing  consenrative  in  tenancies-at-will,  indeed 

he  helieved  such  tenancies  to  he  the  most  revolutionary  in 

the  world.*'     In  England,  an  agricultural  class  dissevered 

from  the  land;   on  the   Continent  the  cultivating  classes 

proprietors  of  the  land ;  in  which  of  these  will  the  distrihu- 

tion  of  land  conduce  more,  and  effectually,  to  the  happiness 

of  the  people,  the  stahility  of  the  country's  institutions,  its 

power  of  defence,  and  of  making  itself  respected  ♦abroad? 

Ab  the  years  roU  on,  Mr.   Caird  advises  the  agricultural 

population  of  England  to  go  to  Australia,  and  to  leave  the 

land  in  fewer  hands  than  ever,  in  presence  of  monarchies 

and  States  mightier  than  ever ; — for  his  solution  of  the  famine 

problem  is  a  system  of  large  estates  which  flourish  best  when 

they  suppojrt  on  the  estat^  the  smallest  possible  number  of 

people. 

7.  This  may  be  good  advice  for  the  very  advanced 
type  of  civilisation  which  sinks  the  country's  good,  and 
is  nothing  if  not  cosmopolitan;  but  agricultural  Sengal, 
with  few  and  poor  manufacturing  industries,  and  a  popu- 
lation not  fitted  to  emigi;^te,  resembles  more  the  countries' 
on  the  Continent  which  are  blessed  with  peasant-proprie- 
tors, than  England  with  her  large  estates,  of  which  there 
should  soon  be  a  break-up  into  smaller  properties,  including^ 
numerous  peasant-properties,  if  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  her  people  and  the  conservative  forces  of  the  State  are 
to  be  preserved.  Taking  Mr.  Caird's  advice,  England's  agri- 
cultuial  population  went  to  Australia  and  tiie  United  States^ 
in  such  nimibers  as  to  force  England  to  send  forth  striplings 
to  the  battle  for  the  Zulu  war ;  and,  now  England  appoints 
a  committee  to  report  on  the  shrinking  of  thews  and  sinews 
in  the  British  Army.  What  interminable  reporting  by 
mOitary  comniittees  there  must  have  been  during  the  decline 
of  the  B/oman  Empire,  when  the  ablest  and  most  energetic 
of  Italy's  agricultural  population  was  emigrating;  the 
reports  were  indeed  of  no  avail  against  the  barbarians,  else 
they  would  have  come  down  to  posterity ;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  committees  submitted  able  reports  which  failed  to- 
bring  able-bodied  Roman  recruits  only  because  none  were  to» 
be  had. 

8.  We  may  sum  up : — 

1st. — ^Lord  Comwallis  modelled  the  zemiadary  system  m 
Bengal  on  the  English  system  of  large  estates  y  the  results 
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Chap.  IX.  have  been  barren  of  any  good,  and  fruitful  in  special  mis- 
—  chiefs  incidental  to  the  system.  At  the  same  time  the  Eng- 
lish system  which  furnished  the  model  is  in  a  precarious 
state ;  its  best  chance  of  safety  is  in  a  renovation  through  a 
break-up  into  smaller  properties,  principally  peasant-proper- 
ties. 

2nd. — On  the  Continent  the  cultivating  classes  are  mostly 
peasant-proprietors,  of  the  class  into  which  Lord  Comwallis 
would  have  transformed  the  ryots  in  Bengal,  if  the  perpetual 
assessmeift  for  them  which  he  provided  in  his  permanent 
settlement  had  been  faithfully  observed.  The  peasant-pro- 
prietors on  the  Continent  are  prosperous ;  the  condition  of 
the  ryots  in  Bengal  is  bad,  except  where  they  pay  low  rents 
which  have  not  been  greatly  increased  since  the  settlement. 

3rd. — ^The  ryots  in  Bengal  formed  a  cultivating  class 
similar  in  legal  status  to  the  peasant-proprietors  on  the 
Continent,  inasmuch  as  liability  to  an  established  customary 
rate  of  rent  did  not  detract,  in  any  essential  point,  from, 
their  status  as  proprietors.  The  unnatural  forcing  of  the 
landed  system  of  Bengal  into  a  conformity  with  an  inappli- 
cable English  system  of  large  estates  which  is  now  failing 
in  England,  has,  through  subsequent  legislation,  divested  the 
Bengal  ryots  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  subjected  them  to 
about  quinquennial  enhancements  of  rent,  while  they  are 
staggering  under  the  burden  of  the  stupendous,  almost 
incr^ble,  payments  by  them  which  have  been  mentioned. 
Despite  their  rights,  once  identical  with  those  of  the  class 
who  are  now  peasant-proprietors  in  Europe,  and  notwith- 
standing the  permanent  assessment  provided  for  them  by 
Lord  Comwallis,  it  seems  to  be  considered  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  they  should  not  have  fixity  of 
rent. 

9.  We  have  traced  analogies  and  contrasts  between  the 
zemindary  system  and  ryots'  rights  in  Bengal,  and  the 
English  system  of  large  estates  and  the  Continental  system* 
of  peasant-proprietorship  in  Europe.  We  may  close  this 
chapter  with  a  note  of  the  resemblance  between  some  of  the 
steps  in  the  descent  of  the  Kussian  peasant  to  serfdom,  and 
the  mistakes — destructive  of  ryots'  rights — which  were  com- 
mitted by  Lord  Comwallis  and  his  successors  in  the  zemin- 
dary settlement. 

XX.  VII,  12  a.  I.  The  Czar  granted  waste  lands  to  Russian  land-owners, 
as  Lord  Comwallis  made  a  similar  free  gift  to  zemindars, 
when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  labourers  and  a  competition  for 
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them.  The  same  result  ensued  from  both  grants,  viz.,  an  Chap.  IX. 
endeavour  by  some  land-owners  or  zemindars  to  draw  away 
cultivators  from  others.  In  Eussia  this  caused  discontent 
among  the  land-owners ;  in  Bengal  it  endangered  the  security 
of  the  revenue  under  the  permanent  settlement.  In  both 
conntries  alike,  the  remedy  adopted  was  to  set  aside  sum- 
marily a  right  of  the  cultivator.  In  Eussia  "  severe  fugitive  xxvii,  12  c. 
laws  were  issued  against  those  who  attempted  to  change 
their  domicile,  and  against  the  proprietors  who  should  harbour 
the  runaways."  In  Bengal,  as  a  check  upon  giving  land  at 
low  rents,  zemindars  were  restrained  from  letting  for  more 
than  ten  years,  and  this  was  interpreted  to  the  destruction 
of  the  ryots'  right  to  hold  for  ever  so  long  as  he  paid  the 
established  rent.  A  little  later,  from  difficulties  in  paying 
rent,  arising  partly  out  of  the  gift  of  waste  lands,  partly 
from  other  causes,  the  Huftum  and  Funjum  [Regulations 
were  passed,  which  conferred  great  powers  upon  zemindars, 
and  the  ryots  became  adscripti  gleba. 

II.  ]^.  Wallace  writes  of  Eussia  in  those  early  days: 
"  The  force  of  custom  prevented  the  proprietors  for  a  time  from 
making  any  important  alterations  in  the  existing  contracts ; — " 
(the  same  thing  happened  with  the  zemindars.)  ^^  As  time 
wore  on,  however,  exactions  increased : — "  So  far  from  en- 
deavouring to  protect  the  peasantry  from  the  oppression  of  Ibn,  12  e. 
the  proprietors,  the  Government  did  not  even  determine  by 

law  the  mutual  obligations  which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
two  classes ;"  (precisely  in  the  same  way,  the  government 
of  Lord  Comwallis  omitted  to  ensure  a  record  of  the  specific 
amount  of  rent  payable  by  each  ryot), 

III.  '^  Taking  advantage  of  this  omission,  the  proprietors 
soon  began  to  impose  whatever  obligations  they  thought  fit, 
and  as  they  had  no  legal  means  of  enforcing  fulfilment,  they 
gradually  introduced  a  patriarchal  jurisdiction,  similar  to 
that  which  they  exercised  over  their  slaves,  with  fines  and 
corporal  punishment  as  means  of  coercion."  (This  describes 
exactly  the  origin  of  the  Huftvm  and  JPunjum  Eegulations, 
and  the  coercion  practised  by  zemindars  in  their  private 
cutcherries  under  colour  of  those  Eegulations.) 

IV.  "  The  proprietor  could  easily  overcome  any  active 
resistance  by  selling  or  converting  into  domestic  servants 
the  peasants  who  daj*ed  to  oppose  his  will."  (In  Bengal  the 
law  did  not  allow  the  sale  of  peasants,  but  a  permission  to 
sell  would  not  have  been  availed  of:  the  refractory  ryot 
was  soon  coerced  by  other  more  effectual  means,  and  he  was 
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Chap.  IX.  of  more  yalue  in  a  state  of  predial  bondage  than  the  money 
"  which  he  could  have  fetched  if  sold  as  a  slave). 

V.  "  To  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  poU  tax,  the  pro- 
prietors were  made  responsible  for  their  serfs.  *  *  These 
measures  had  a  considerable  influence,  if  not  on  the  actual 
position  of  the  peasantry,  at  least  on  the  legal  conceptions 
regarding  them.  By  making  the  proprietor  pay  the  poll  tax 
for  his  sCTfs,  as  if  they  were  slaves  or  cattle,  the  law  seemed 
to  sanction  the  idea  that  they  were  part  of  his  goods  and 
chattels."  Of  Bengal,  Lord  Hastings  observed  that  the 
appointment  of  zemindar  as  coUector  of  revenue  from  the 

Chap.  Ill,     ryots  invested  him  with  power  to  oppress,  and  with  a  char- 
para.  11.       actcr  in  which  his  position  as  collector  was  confounded  with 
that  of  proprietor. 

VI.  "  From  an  historical  review  of  the  question  of  serfage, 
XXVII, 20.   the  Emperor  drew  the  conclusion  that    "the    autocratic 

power  created  serfage,  and  the  autocratic  power  ought  to 
abolish  it."  Here,  the  parallel  fails,  as  yet,  in  Bengal ;  for 
there  has  not  been  any  corresponding  declaration  by  the 
Bengal  Gtovemment  regarding  the  restoration  of  ryots'  rights. 
But  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  thinks  for  himself, 
and  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  ;  and  England  will  not 
be  less  virtuous  than  the  Czar  in  confessing  error  and  making 
amends  for  nigh  one  century  of  wrong. 


CHAPTER    X. 


UBEBATION  OF  CULTIVATOES  IN  EUEOPE. 

Prom  the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  in  previous  Chap.  X, 
Chapters  we  select  four,  viz. : —  — 

I.  Ryots  were  proprietors  of  their  holdings  under  the 
Law  and  Constitution  of  India,  which  the  permanent  settle- 
ment was  designed  to  perpetuate  for  Bengal. 

II.  A  broken  pledge  of  a  permanent  assessment  for  the 
ryots,  to  whom  the  faith  of  Government  was  as  solemnly 
pledged  as  to  the  zemindars  in  the  permanent  settlement 
with  them.  Solemnity  would  have  ill  beseemed  the  trans- 
fer by  Government  to  a  few  office-holders,  mostly  worthless 
characters,  of  the  property  of  its  subject  millions ; — but  in  a 
compact  between  rulers  and  people  which  assured  to  the 
ryots  the  same  permanency  of  assessment  as  to  the  zemindar, 
there  is  a  grandeur  of  conception  to  which  the  solemnity  of 
the  engagement  of  1793  was  befitting. 

III.  Over  the  greater  part  of  Bengal  ryots'  rights  have 
been  destroyed,  the  zemindars  seeming  to  be  regarded  as 
the  proprietors  of  aU  except  a  bare  subsistence  which  is  left 
for  the  ryot. 

rV.  Ryots  in  Bengal  pay  to  Grovemment,  to  zemindars, 
and  to  middlemen,  more,  by  at  least  one-half,  than  the  land 
revenue  of  the  rest  of  British  India,  whilst  the  population  of 
Sengal  is  not  one-third  and  its  area  slightly  over  one-sixth 
of  the  totals  for  British  India. 

V.  With  these,  especially  with  I  and  III,  we  may  couple 
a  fact  not  before  noticed  in  these  remarks,  namely,  the  noto- 
riously litigious  character  of  the  people  of  Bengal,  which 
shows  itseU  more  particularly  in  the  preponderance,  in  the 
Civil  Courts,  of  suits  connected  with  rent  and  land.  Nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  the  Select  Committee  of  1831-32  reported 
that  "  the  natives  of  India  have  a  deep-rooted  attachment  to 
hereditary  rights  and  offices,  and  animosities  originating  in 
disputes  regarding  lands  descend  through  generations."  The 
tradition  of  the  ryot's  proprietary  right  in  the  land  is  as 
strong  as  in  1793;  but  the  zemindar's  power  to  enhance 
rent,  a  power  destructive  of  proprietary  right,  is  such  aa  was 
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Chap.  X.  imheard  of  in  1793.  A  deep-rooteii,  undying  tradition  is  in 
—  conflict  with  facts  in  1879.  The  conflict  rages  in  the  civil, 
and  often  in  the  criminal  courts,  with  a  bitterness  peculiar 
to  disputes  about  land,  with  an  intensity  of  hate  that,  if 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  Bengal,  is  a  conception  of  a  kind 
to  make  the  flesh  creep ;  and  with  results  ruinous  to  both 
parties,  ruinous  to  the  ryots  in  the  degree  of  the  ill-success 
of  a  poor  man  contending  against  a  rich  man  in  a  court  of 
law ;  ruinous  to  both  ryot  and  zemindar  in  respect  of  the 
corroding  effect  of  hatred  on  the  moral  qualities  of  our  better 
nature.  This  melancholy  strife,  continued  through  three 
generations,  but  intensified  since  1859,  has  confinned  the 
people  of  Bengal  in  a  habit  of  litigation  which  means  the 
play  of  the  worst  passions ;  but  under  the  euphemism  of  a 
tax  upon  litigation  we  sweep  into  the  public  treasury,  as 
the  gold  into  the  bank  at  a  roulette  table,  a  flourishing 
stamp  revenue,  and  thank  God  for  our  beneficent,  healthf ul, 
moral  rule  of  British  India. 

2.  Those  who  are  concerned  for  the  honour  and  good 
name  of  the  British  rule,  and  who  have  imagination  and 
sympathy  to  realise  what  must  be  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
preceding  facts  on  the  happiness,  and  on  the  social  and  moral 
condition,  of  the  myriads  of  ryots  whom  they  affect,  will  not 
gainsay  the  conclusion  that  a  remedy — full,  substantial,  real, 
searching,  effective,  and  thorough — must  be  found,  even  if  that 
to  be  presently  suggested  should  not  meet  acceptance. 

3.  In  an  earlier  Chapter,  to  get  a  clear  view  of  ryots' 
rights  in  Bengal  before  the  permanent  settlement,  we  looked 
first  in  the  direction  of  the  village  communities  outside 
Bengal,  and  examined  their  proprietary  rights.  In  like 
manner,  we  may  find  out  a  way  of  restoring  ryots'  rights  in 
Bengal  if  we  look  first  at  what  other  States  have  done  for 
the  liberation  of  the  same  class  of  cultivators  in  Europe. 

4.  The  principal  examples  are  afforded  by  Denmark, 
Baden,  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Bussia. 

I. — ^Denmakk — 

xxvi,  1.  The  measures  of  liberation  were  confined  to  promoting 
the  purchase  of  their  farms  in  fee  simple,  by  the  peasant 
cultivators.  Mr.  Q.  Strachey  reported  on  18th  December 
1869  :— 

The  tenures  of  Denmark  are  not  the  tenures  of  England,  llie 
Danish  landlord  is  not,  except  as  regards  his  demesne,  the  complete 
legal  or  customary  iiiaster  of  his  own.    To  the  tenemental  lands  he 
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stands^  ronghly  speakings  as  did  the  zemindar  to  the  lyot  before  the  Chap.  X. 
permanent  settlement.  From  another  point  of  view  the  analogy  — 
between  the  Bengalee  and  the  Scandinavian  would  be  close  enough.  If 
the  zemindar-proprietor,  or  tax-gatherer,  was  not  the  mildest  of  masters, 
the  Danish  Jorddrot  was,  till  recent  times,  the  scourge  of  the  peasantry. 
Under  his  parental  love  the  Danish  ^^  bonde,''  now  the  freest,  the 
most  politically  wise,  the  best  educated  of  continental  yeomen,  was  a 
mere  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water.  His  lot  was  no  better  than 
that  of  the  most  miserable  ryot  of  BengaL 

What  has  been  changed  in  Denmark,  should  admit  of  as 
thorough  and  beneficial  a  change  in  Bengal. 

IL — Baden — Orand  Duchy  op— 

The  tithes,  dues^  and  various  charges  with  which  the  land  was  at  one  XXYI,  3. 
time  burdened,  were  all  abolished  by  law  during  the  period  from  1833 
to  1848,  and  compensation  awarded  to  the  land-owners  for  the  losses 
thereby  sustained.    The  burdens  were  commuted  for  a  capital  sum, 
generally  16  to  18  times  the  amount  of  their  annual  value. 

III. — AUSTEIA — 

The  application  of  a  feudal  system  to  land  and  labour  lasted  in  XXYI,  4 
Austria  till  the  year  1848,  when  it  was  abolished  by  revolutionary 
legislation.  *  *  The  manner  in  which  this  change  was  effected  was 
by  compensation  from  the  State  to  the  great  proprietors  for  the  pecu- 
niary value  of  the  feudal  rights  of  which  the  State  deprived  them.  *  * 
A  commission,  in  which  all  the  great  proprietors  were  fully  represented, 
having  calculated  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  feudal  rights  enjoyed  by 
each  proprietor,  and  the  consequent  compensation  due  to  each  proprietor 
for  the  abolition  of  those'  rights,  presented  to  the  Government  its  esti- 
mate of  the  total  amount.  From  this  estimated  total  the  Government 
cancelled  one-third.  ^  *  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  of 
the  total  amount  of  compensation  assigned  by  the  Land  Commission  to . 
the  great  proprietors,  one-third  has  been  ^together  disallowed  by  the 
State,  and  one  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  is  raised  by  a  tax  levied 
upon  the  great  proprietors  themselves.  Virtually;  therefore,  the  com- 
pensation they  receive  for  the  abolition  of  their  feudal  rights  is  only 
one-third  of  their  estimated  pecuniary  value.  The  great  proprietors 
generally  complain  of  this.  But  there  are,  at  the  present  moment,  very 
few  of  them  who  are  not  ready  to  admit  that  (despite  also  of  the  great 
inconvenience  and  heavy  pecuniary  loss  to  which  they  were  subjected 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  change  through  which  they  have  passed}  that 
change  has  been  on  the  whole  decidedly  beneficial  to  themselves,  as  well 
as  to  all  other  classes  of  the  population,  from  an  agrictdtural  no  less 
than  from  a  social  point  of  view. 

IV. — Feancb — 

Feudal  burdens  were  abolished  in  the  Revolution  vrithout 
compensation. 
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Chap.  X.  V.— Prussia— 

YYvTfi  ^*)'  '^^  ^^  of.  1807  abolished  villeinage,  without  compensating^ 

^     '    *      land-owners. 

(J).  The  edict  of  1811  set  itself  to  substitute  allodial  ownership  for 
feudal  tenure.  Tenants  of  hereditary  holdings  shall  by  the  present  edict 
become  the  proprietors  of  their  holdings,  after  paying  to  the  landlord  the 
indemnity  fixed  by  this  edict.  *  *  We  desire  that  landlords  and 
tenants  should  of  themselves  come  to  terms  of  agreement,  and  give  thent 
two  years  from  the  date  of  this  edict  to-  do  so.  If  within  that  time  the 
work  is  not  done,  the  State  will  undertake  it.  *  *  To  obtain,  there- 
fore, a  solid  foundation  for  the  work  of  commutation,  and  not  to  render 
it  nugatory  by  difficulties  impossible  to  be  overcome,  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  lay  down  certain  rules  for  arriving  at  this  estimate  of  the  valne 
of  the  services  due  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord, — and  to  deduce  those 
rules  from  the  general  principles  laid  down  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 

These  principles  are  :— 

(1) .  That  in  the  case  of  hereditary  holdings,  neither  the  services  nor 
the  dues  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  raised. 

(2).  That  they  must,  on  the  contrary^  be  lowered  if  the  holder  cannot 
subsist  at  their  actual  rate. 

(3).  That  the  holding  must  be  maintained  in  a  condition  which  will 
enable  it  to  pay  its  dues  to  the  State. 

From  these  thr6e  principles^  and  from  the  genera)  principles  of  the 
public  law,  it  follows  that  the  right  of  the  State,  both  to  ordinaiy  and 
extraordinary  taxes^  takes  precedence  of  every  other  right,  and  that  the 
services  to  the  manor  are  limited  by  the  obligation  which  the  latter  is 
under  to  leave  the  tenant  sufficient  means  to  subsist  and  pay  taxes. 

(c).  What  the  statesmen  did  in  Prussia  in  1811  was  this: — they 
took  half  (from  temporary)  or  one-third  (from  hereditary^  holdings,  of 
the  land  possessed  by  the  tenants  of  Prussia,  and  handed  it  over  in  full 
possession  to  the  landlords  of  Prussia.  The  land  occupied  by  these  tenants 
was  land  on  which,  except  in  case  of  devastation  and  in  virUie  of  a  judgment 
fassed  hy  a  Court  of  law,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  had  no  right  of  re-entry. 
What  the  law  of  1811  did  was  to  force  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  to  sell  to 
the  copyholder  his  manorial  overlordship,  \that  is,  his  rights  of  ownership, 
and  to  ordinary  services  and  dues  from  the  tenants)  for  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  the  copyhold.  By  tlis  process  he  was  put  in  possession  of  more 
land  than  he  was  possessed  of  before;  what  he  was  deprived  of  was  labour. 
The  tenant  lost  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  land  he  possessed  before, 
but  obtained  the  dominium  directum  as  well  as  the  dominium  utile  over  the 
remaining  half  or  two-thirds :  what  was,  however,  much  more  impoi-t- 
ant,  he  got  back  the  free  use  of  his  own  labour.  The  landlord  sold 
labour  and  bought  land;  the  tenant  sold  land  and  bought  labour. 

(d) .  A  separate  edict  enacted  as  a  supplementary  measure  that  in  the 
case  of  hereditary  leaseholds^  the  services  and  fines  may  be  commuted 
into  rent  charges,  and  these  rent  charges  redeemed  by  a  capital  payment 
calculated  at  4  per  cent. 

(e) .  After  1811,  the  most  directly  retrogressive  step  was  the  declaration 
of  the  29th  May  1816,  which  limited  the  action  of  the  edict  of  1811  to 
farms  of  a  comparatively  large  size^  without  abrogating  the  provisions 
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of  the  separate  "  Edict  for  the  better  cultivation  of  the  land/*  which  did  Chap.  X. 

away  with  the  constitutional  difference   between  peasant's  land   and        

demesne  land^  and  established  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  land.  By 
the  combined  effects  of  these  two  principles^  the  ^'  so-called  small  folk  *' 
whom  the  latter  edict  so  ostentatiously  took  under  its  protection^  i.e,, 
the  great  mass  of  small  holders^  who  did  not  cultivate  with  teams, — ^were 
placed  at  a  huge  disadvantage^  for  where  their  tenures  were  hereditary^ 
they  continued  burdened  with  feudal  services  and  dues ;  where  they  were 
not  hereditary^  they  were  evicted  wholesale. 

{/),  The  legislation  of  1850  included  a  law  for  the  redemption  of 
services  and  dues^  and  the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  the  lords 
of  the  manor  and  their  peasants.  This  law  abrogated  the  ^'  dominivm 
diredum/^  or  overlordship  of  the  lords  of  the  manor^  without  compensa- 
tion ;  so  that  from  the  day  of  its  publication  all  hereditary  holders 
througliout  the  Prussian  monarchy,  irrespectively  of  the  size  of  their 
holdings,  became  proprietors^  subject^  however^  to  the  customary  services 
and  daes^  which  by  the  further  provisions  of  the  law  were  commuted 
into  fixed  money  rents,  calculated  on  the  average  money  value  of  the 
services  and  dues  rendered  and  paid  during  a  certain  number  of  years 
preceding.  By  a  further  provision  these  rent-charges  were  made  com- 
pulsorily  redeemable,  either  by  the  immediate,  payment  of  a  capital 
equivalent  to  an  IS  years'  purchase  of  the  rent-charge,  or  by  a  payment 
of  4}  or  5  per  cent,  for  ^6^  or  41-j^  years^  on  a  capital  equivalent  to  20 
years'  purchase  of  the  rent-charge. 

VI. — Bavabia — 

(a).  The  law  of  1848  decreed  (1)  that  after  the  1st  January  XXVI,  8. 
1849^  personal  services^  of  every  description  rendered  in  respect  of 
the  occupancy  of  lands^  houses^  &c.^  should  be  absolutely  abolished, 
without  any  mdemnity  being  made  to  the  ground  landlord;  (2)  that 
every  peasant  should  be  competent  to  buy  off  or  commute,  by  means  of 
a  money  payment  once  for  all^  or  a  yearly  sum  to  be  paid  during  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years^  all  charges,  tithes^  or  burthens^  of  whatsoever 
descriptioD,  subject  to  which  he  held  his  land  from  the  ground  landlord ; 
and  that^  having  done  so^  he  should  become  the  freehold  proprietor  of 
the  land. 

(ft).  The  net  annual  money  value  of  the  burdens  to  be  commuted  was 
to  be  ascertained  and  fixed  by  a  commission  specially  appointed  for  this 
purpose  for  each  administrative  district,  the  basis  assigned  for  the  valua- 
tion of  all  tithes  in  kind  being  the  average  of  the  ascertained  value  dur- 
ing the  period  of  eighteen  years  from  1828  to  1845. 

(e).  The  value  having  been  thus  fixed  in  the  form  of  an  annual  money 
payment,  the  peajsant  was  in  each  case  left  at  liberty  to  redeem  the 
payment : — 

(1).  By  settling  direct  with  the  landlord,  paying  him  either  a  lump 
sum,  once  for  all,  equal  to  eighteen  times  the  amount  at  which  his 
yearly  money  payment  has  been  assessed  by  the  Commissioners;  or^ 
by  annual  instalments  spread  over  84  or  43  years. 

>  Fix.,  a  certain  Dnmber  of  days'  work,  with  or  withoat  the  peasants'  cattle,  tha 
providing  of  beaters  for  the  cbas^  &c. 
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Chap.  X.         (S).  By  creating  in  &Toiir  of  ihe  State  a  mortgage  bearing  4  jier 
-— -        cent,  interest  on  hk  land^  for  a  sum  representing   (as  in  the  firat-men- 
tioned  mode  of  commutation)  eighteen  times  the  amount  of  the  annual 
assessed  payment. 

VII. — Russia — 

XIVII,  27.        i^)'  The  leading  principles  on  which  the  Emancipation  Act  is  now 
based  are  as  follows  : — 

(1) .  The  cession  by  the  landlord  of  the  perpetual  usufruct  (tenancy) 
of  the  serf^s  homestead^  and  of  certain  alloiments  of  land,  on  terms 
settled  by  mutual  agreement,  or,  failing  which,  on  conditions  fixed  by  law. 

(2).  The  compulsory  sale  by  the  lord,  at  the  deeire  of  the  serf ,  of 
the  serPs  homestead,  either  on  terms  fixed  by  mutual  agreement,  or  on 
terms  fixed  by  law,  the  right  of  refusing  to  sell  the  homestead  without 
the  statute  land  allotment  being  reserved  by  law. 

(S).  State  assistance  in  <iie  redemption  (purchase)  by  the  serf  of  his 
homestead  and  territorial  allotment,  provided  the  lord  shall  agree  to  sell 
the  latter. 

{b).  As  regards,  therefore,  the  interests  of  the  serf ,  the  Emancipa- 
tion  Act  confers  upon  him  the  right  of— 

(1).  a  freeman; 

(2).  enjoying  on  terms  fixed  by  law  the  perpetual  usufruct  of  the 
homestead,  and  of  certain  maximum  and  minimum  territorial  allotments, 
based  on  the  quaUty  of  land  which  be  cultivated  prior  to  the  emanci- 
pation ; 

(3).  converting  his  liability  to  service  (socage)  into  a  money  rent,  on 
terms  fixed  by  law; 

(4).  demanding  the  sale  of  his  homestead  from  the  lord,  and  (subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  lord)  purchasing  his  territorial  allotment  also ; 

(5).  fuUy  and  finally  terminating  (with  the  help  of  the  State)  his 
relations  of  dependence  towards  the  lord  of  the  soil,  by  the  redemption 
of  homesteads  and  territorial  allotments. 

{e).  The  interests  of  the  landed  proprietors  were  protected  by  the 
following  provisions  of  the  Emanicpation  Act : — 

(1).  Whether  the  lord  grant  the  perpetual  usufruct  (tenancy),  or  the 
freehold,  of  the  peasant  homesteads  and  land  allotments,  a  money  pay- 
ment, more  or  less  equivalent,  based  on  the  rents  which  he  previoosly 
enjoyed,  is  secured  to  him,  and  he  is  therefore  called  upon  to  cede  without 
compensation  only  his  political  rights  over  the  serf,  and  his  right  to  the 
gratuitous  labour  of  the  domestic  serf. 

(2).  He  can  insist  on  the  serf  purchasing  his  territorial  allotment  as 
well  as  the  homestead,;  and  he  can  refuse  to  sell  the  former  without  the 
latter. 

(3) .  He  can  avoid  the  cession  of  the  perpetual  usufruct  of  the  territo- 
rial allotments  fixed  by  law,  by  bestowing,  as  a  free  gift  on  the  peasantry 
who  shall  consent  to  receive  the  same,  a  quarter  of  the  maximum  allot- 
ment of  which  they  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  usufruct,  with  the  home- 
stead on  it. 

5.  The  nature  of  the  hurdens  on  the  peasant  cultivators, 
and  the  measures  for  their  liberation,  were  substantially  of 
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the  same  character  in  aJl  the  States.  The  burdens  were  Chap.  X. 
reduced  to  a  money  amount  of  yearly  value.  This  money  — 
amount,  or  a  lower  one,  was  then  fixed  as  the  permanent 
assessment  on  the  cultivator,  with  liberty  to  him  to  redeem 
the  money  payment  by  a  lump  payment,  or  payments,  of 
so  many  years*  purchase  of  the  money  value.  The  first  of 
these  arrangements,  viz.^  a  permanent  assessment  for  the  cul- 
tivators, waa  a  novelty,— a  great  innovation,— in  Europe.  It 
was  no  novelty  in  Bengal,  for  the  ryots  had  paid  ancient 
customary  rates  of  rent  until  the  permanent  settlement,  and 
they  were  assured  by  the  authors  of  that  settlement,  and 
by  the  Begulations  of  1793,  of  ^  permanent  assessment 
of  their  holdings.  The  novelty  or  great  innovation  has 
settled  into  law  and  custom  m  Europe — ^precisely  the  same 
arrangement  which  in  Bengal  accorded  with  ancient  custom, 
and  for  which  the  faith  of  Government  was  as  solenmly 
pledged  to  the  ryot  as  the  faith  pledged  to  the  zemin- 
dar has  been  put  aside  and  subverted  in  Bengal, — the  ryots 
being  now  subject  to  about  quinquennial  enhancements  of 
rent.  The  ryots  in  Bengal  were  the  real  proprietors  of 
land  in  1789 ;  but  the  majority  of  them  now  bear  at  least  as 
heavy  burdens  as  did,  in  that  year,  the  cultivators  in  Conti- 
nental .Europe,  who,  through  liberation  from  their  burdens, 
are  now  peasant-proprietors,  in  a  condition  of  prosperity  with 
which  the  worse  condition  of  the  Bengal  ryot  can  only  be 
contrasted,  not  compared.  In  matters  agrarian,  which,  after 
all,  lie  nearest  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the  rule  of  despotic 
States  on  the  Continent,  during  this  century,  has  been  more 
considerate,  beneficent,  conservative,  and  restorative  of  an- 
ient rights  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  than  the  English 
role  in  Bengal  for  the  same  period. 

6.  In  commuting  the  feudal  services  and  burdens  on  land 
into  money  payments,  credit  was  not  allowed  to  the  land- 
owner for  unearned  increment ;  the  valuations  were  based 
on  past  actual  collections,  and  even  the  average  amount  thus 
obtained  was  not,  in  every  case,  given  to  the  land-owner 
without  abatement.  Furthermore,  though  the  cultivators 
bad  been  adscripti  glehcB  for  periods  compared  with  which 
the  ninety  years  elapsed  since  the  decennial  settlement  of 
1789  are  but  a  brief  interval,  the  governments  of  the  five 
States  were  not  deterred  from  their  measures  of  bare  justice 
and  humanity  by  pleas  of  prescription  and  vested  rights,  and 
of  injury  to  persons  who  Imd  bought  estates  in  the  inhuman 
belief  in  a  perpetuity  of  exaction  and  oppression. 
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.Chap.  X,  7.  The  measures  of  liberation  included,  we  have  seen, 
the  option  of  redeeming  a  new  perpetual  assessment  by  a 
capital  payment.  Some  of  the  States  helped  the  peasants 
in  providing  the  redemption  money. 

I. — Austria — 

XX YI,  4.  (a) ,  From  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  feudal  rights  that  were 
to  be  abolished^  the  Government  cancelled  one4hird.  Two-thirds  remained 
to  be  provided  for.  The  amount  represented  by  these  two-thirds^  the 
State  undertook  to  pay,  in  5  per  cent,  bonds,  the  whole  debt  being 
redeemable  in  40  years,  by  annual  drawings  at  par.  To  carry  out  this 
engagement,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  provide,  not  only  for  the 
annual  interest  on  the  debt,  but  also  for  its  redemption  by  means  of  a 
sinking  fund  within  forty  years. 

(6) .  One-third  of  the  amount  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  provided 
for  by  a  tax  levied  exclusively  on  the  new  peasant-proprietors,  and 
regarded  as  the  price  payable  by  them  to  the  State  for  the  immense 
advantage  which  they  derived  from  the  Legislation  of  1848.  The 
remaining  one-third  is  assessed  as  a  sur-tax  on  the  local  taxation  of  each 
province,  and  annually  voted  as  part  of  the  local  budget  by  each  of  the 
provincial  diets.  The  result  of  the  arrangement  .is^  &c.  (see  quotation 
in  para.  4,  II) . 

II. — Baden — 

XX YI,  3*  The  burdens  were  commuted  for  a  capital  sum,  generally  16  to  IS 
times  the  amount  of  their  annual  value.  The  law  further  provided  that 
this  capital,  of  which  the  State  undertook  to  discharge  one-fifth,  should 
be  paid  off  in  equal  portions  annually  (shorter  periods  not  being  excluded)^ 
together  with  4  per  cent,  interest  during  25  years. 

III. — Prussia — 

XXYI,  6,  X.  (a).  The  rent  charges  having  been  permanently  fixed  were  made  com- 
pulsorily  redeemable,  either  by  the  immediate  payment  of  a  capital  equi- 
valent to  an  eighteen  years'  purchase  of  the  rent  charge,  or  by  a  payment 
of  4 J  or  5  per  cent,  for  56  ^'y  or  41y'j  years,  on  a  capital  equivalent  to 
20  years'  purchase  of  the  rent  charge. 

(b) .  The  law  for  the  establishment  of  rent-banks  provided  the  machinery 
for  this  wholesale  redemption.  By  it  the  State,  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  the  rent  banks,  constituted  itself  the  broker  between  the  peasants 
by  whom  the  rents  had  to  be  paid  and  the  landlords  who  had  to  receive 
them. 

(c) .  The  bank  established  in  each  district  advanced  to  the  landlords, 
in  rent  debentures  paying  4  per  cent,  interest,  a  capital  sum  equal  to 
20  years'  purchase  of  the  rent.  The  peasant,  along  with  his  ordinary 
rates  and  taxes,  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  district  tax-collector,  each 
month,  one-twelfth  part  of  a  rent  calculated  at  5  or  4^  per  cent,  on  this 
capital  sum,  according  as  he  elected  to  free  his  property  from  encum- 
brance in  41^.  or  in  56|  years,  the  respective  teiins  within   which,  at 
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<$ompoiind  interest^  the  1  or  |  per  cent,  paid  in  addition  to  the  4  per  cent.   Chap.  X. 
interest  on  the  debenture  would  extinguish  the  capital.  

rV. — ^Bavaria — 

(a).  If  the  peasant  elected  to  redeem  the  permanent  yearly  rent  charge  XX YI,  8,  v. 
with  the  State's  help^  the  transaction  was  between  the  peasant  and  the 
State,  and  the  latter,  having  obtained  the  mortgage  on  the  peasant's 
land,  undertook  to  indemnify  the  ground  landlord  for  the  dues  or  tithes 
which  he  relinquished. 

(i).  For  the  latter  purpose  the  law  authorised  the  Government  to  create 
'<  Land  charge  redemption  debentures/'  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest, 
and  to  make  over  to  each  ground  landlord  a  sum,  in  these  debentures, 
reckoned  at  their  full  par  value,  equal  to  twenty  times  the  annual  value 
as  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  land  charges  or  tithes  to  be  corn- 
mated. 

{c).  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  whilst  the  peasants  were  permitted  to 
eompound  for  their  land  burdens,  by  means  of  mortgages  ci*eated  in 
favour  of  the  Government,  on  the  basis  of  eighteen  years'  purchase  of 
those  burdens,  the  Gt>vemment  undertook  to  indemnify  the  ground  land- 
lords on  the  basis  of  twenty  years'  purchase,  the  State  having  been 
consequently  a  loser  imder  this  arrangement  to  the  extent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  rates  assumed. 

(d).  The  law  of  1848  farther  provided  that  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
vohmtary  amortization  of  the  peasants'  Land  Charge  Redemption  Mort- 
gages should  be  established,  and  that  the  payments  made  annually  by 
the  peasants  as  contributions  towards  that  fund  should  be  devoted  to  the 
redemption,  every  year,  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  debentures 
issued  by  the  Government  as  indemnity  to  the  ground  landlords. 

V. — Russia — 

(a).  The  work  of  concluding  contracts  for  the  redemption  of  the  dues, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  ceded  in  perpetual  usufruct, 
proceeded  slowly,  and  is,  in  fact,  still  going  on.  The  arrangement  was 
as  follows  : — The  dues  were  capitalized  at  6  per  cent.,  and  the  Govern- 
ment paid  at  once  to  the  proprietors  four-fifths  of  the  whole  sum.  The 
peasants  were  to  pay  to  the  proprietor  the  remaining  fifth,  either  at  once 
or  in  instalments,  and  to  Government  6  per  cent,  for  49  years  on  the 
sum  advanced.  The  proprietors  willingly  adopted  this  arrangement,  for 
it  provided  them  with  a  sum  of  ready  money,  and  freed  them  from  the 
difficult  task  of  collecting  dues. 

(i).  The  advances  of  redemption  money  by  the  State  were  protected 
by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  collective  responsibility  under  which 
the  peasantry  were  made  to  guarantee  mutually  the  exact  payment  of  their 
quit-rents,  taxes,  and  ''  redemption  dues."  ITiat  collective  responsibility 
was  laid  on  the  village  communes,  which,  as  corporate  bodies,  became 
purchasers  of  the  land  ceded  to  the  peasantry,  who  thus  became  in  a 
measoie  only  tenants  in  common. 

8.  In  this  account  of  the  manner  in  which  funds  for  the 
redemption  of  peasants'  dues^  or  the  purchase  of  free-hold 
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Chap.  X.  rights,  were  provided  in  five  States,  the  following  noteworthy 
—       points  are  observed  : — 

I.  The  sum  advanced  by  the  State  to  the  proprietors  was 
recoverable  from  the  peasants,  whose  lands  were  mortgaged 
to  the  State  till  repayment  of  its  advances, 

II.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  on  the  advances  was  as 
low  as  possible,  in  two  instances  4  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
with  a  further  percentage  for  forming  a  sinking  fund  for 
liquidation  of  the  debt  in  twenty-five  to  fifty  years. 

III.  One  of  the  States  found  it  expedient  to  make  each 
village  jointly  responsible  for  the  sum  advanced  for  each 
peasant's  holding, 

IV.  The  payments  to  the  proprietors  were  not  in  cash, 
but  in  bonds  redeemable  at  distant  or  indefinite  periods ; — 
recoveries  from  peasants  were  set  apart  for  the  redemption 
of  the  bonds. 

V.  When  the  dues  by  the  peasants  were  once  permanently 
assessed,  the  statesmen  who  secured  this  result  could  have 
urged,  in  the  platitudes  of  safe  men,  that  they  had  done 
enough ;  but  they  arranged  further  for  the  redemption  of 
the  dues ; — evidently,  it  was  felt  that,  even  with  a  permanent 
assessment,  the  peasant  would  not  be  free  from  risk  of  oppres- 
sion, if  his  relations  of  tenant  towards  a  landlord  continued. 
The  feeling  would  have  found  justification  in  Bengal,  where, 
no  matter  what  the  law  might  exact,  its  decrees  affecting 
the  relations  of  zemindar  towards  ryot  may  be  ineffectual, 
through  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  zemindar.  And 
so,  European  States,  including  some  with  a  credit  not  so 
good  as  India's,  and  all  of  them  with  a  credit  inferior  to 
England's,  4eemed  it  their  duty  to  help  the  peasant-pro- 
prietors with  the  State's  credit  in  buying  freehold  properties. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


BESEMFTION  OF  BENGAL  BTOTS'   DUES. 

We  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter  how  cultivators  Chap.  XI. 
bending  under  feudal  burdens  were  liberated  by  European 
States,  sometimes  at  a  cost  to  those  States  which  they  could 
not  afford  with  the  same  facility  as  England  or  India.  The 
burdens  from  which  they  relieved  the  peasants  had  accu- 
mulated during  centuries.  It  is  only  during  the  present 
century,  under  British  rule,  and  under  Hegulations  and  Acts 
since  1793,  that  similar  burdens  have  accumulated  on  Bengal 
ryots,  who  have  lost  the  status  they  had  in  the  last  century 
as  peasant-proprietors. 

2.  The  destruction  of  ryots'  rights  has  occurred  from  a 
series  of  mistakes,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  first 
and  greatest  mistake,  viz.^  the  formation  of  a  zemindary 
settlement  for  Bengal.  The  Parliament  of  England  shares 
responsibility  for  that  error.  There  was  a  dispossession 
of  semindars  from  their  ofSices  in  which  they  were  replaced  by 
farmers  of  rents.  Mistaking  the  zemindars  for  landholders. 
Parliament  directed  their  reinstatement ;  and  in  carrying  out 
its  behests.  Lord  Comwallis  devised  for  Bengal  a  zemindary 
settlement.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons stated,  in  1812,  in  their  Eifth  Eeport,  that  unheard  of 
rights  had  been  conferred  on  zemindars  in  the  settlement  of 
1789-98,  and  that  the  ryots  possessed  definite  substantial 
rights :  "  with  respect  to  the  cultivators  or  ryots,  their  rights 
and  customs  varied  so  much  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy 
and  appeared  to  the  Government  to  involve  so  much  intri- 
cacy, that  the  Begulation  VIII,  1793,  only  provides  general- 
ly for  engagements  being  entered  into,  and  pottahs  or  leases 
being  granted  by  the  zemindars,  leaving  the  terms  to  be 
such  as  shall  appear  to  have  been  customary,  or  as  shall  be 
particularly  adjusted  between  the  parties;  and  in  this 
it  i8  probable  that  the  intentions  and  expectations  of 
the  Government  have  been  fulfilled^  as  no  neto  regulation 
yet  appears^  altering  or  rescinding  the  one  alluded  toJ^  In 
the  passage  italicised,  the  Select  Committee  were  content, 
on  so  important  a  matter  as  the  permanent  assessment  of 
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Chpa.  XI.  the  ryot*8  holding,  to  accept  as  sufficient  evidence  of  every- 
—       thing  being  as  it  should  be,  that  no  new  regulation  had  been 
issu^  amending  that  of  1793. 

3.  Nineteen  years  later,  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1831-32  observed  that 

IV,  9,  iii.  '^  in  the  permanently  settled  districts  in  Bengal,  nothing  is  settled  and 
little  is  kno?m,  but  the  Government  assessment.  The  causes  of  this 
failure  may  be  ascribed  in .  a  great  degree  to  the  error  of  assuming,  at 
the  time  of  making  the  permanent  settlement,  that  the  rights  of 
all  parties  claiming  an  interest  in  the  land  were  8u£Bciently 
established  by  usage  to  enable  the  Courts  to  protect  individual 
rights;  and  still  more  to  the  measure  which  declared  the  zemindar 
to  be  the  hereditary  owner  of  the  soil;  whereas  it  is  contended 
that  he  was  originally,  with  few  exceptions,  the  mere  hereditary 
steward,  representative,  or  officer  of  the  Government,  and  his  un- 
deniable hereditary  property  in  the  land  revenue  was  totally  distinct 
from  property  in  the  land  itself.  Whilst,  however,  the  amount  of 
revenue  payable  by  the  zemindar  to  Government  became  fixed,  no 
efficient  measures  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  define  or  limit  the 
demand  of  the  zemindar  upon  the  ryots  who  possessed  a  hereditary 
right  of  occupancy,  on  condition  of  their  cultivating  the  land  or  finding 
tenants  to  do  so.  Without  going  into  detail  to  show  the  working  of 
the  system,  it  may  be  proper  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Lord  Hastings, 
as  recorded  in  1819,  when  he  held  the  office  of  Governor  General  of 
India.  '^  Never,'^  says  Lord  Hastings,  ^'  was  there  a  measure  conceived 
in  a  purer  spirit  of  generous  humanity  and  disinterested  justice,  than 
the  plan  for  the  permanent  settlement  in  the  Lower  Provinces.  It  was 
worthy  the  soul  of  Comwallis.  Yet  this  truly  benevolent  purpose^ 
fashioned  with  great  care  and  deliberation,  has  to  our  painful  knowledge 
subjected  almost  the  whole  of  the  lower  classes  throughout  these  prov- 
inces to  most  grievous  oppression,  an  oppression,  too,  so  guaranteed 
by  our  pledge,  that  we  are  unable  to  relieve  the  sufferers — a  right  of 
ownership  in  the  soil,  absolutely  gratuitoui^  having  been  vested  in  the 
person  through  whom  the  payment  to  the  State  was  to  be  made, 
with  unlimit^  power  to  wring  from  his  co-parceners  an  exorbitant  rent 
for  the  use  of  any  part  of  the  land."  *  *  « If^  then,  the  conclusion 
may  be  formed  iliat  the  permanent  settlement  of  Lord  Comwallis  has 
failed  in  its  professed  object,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  anxious  enquiry  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  evils  of  the  system  are  capable  of  being  remedied." 
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4.  Thus,  for  the  second  time  was  the  subject  brought 
before  Parliament,  with  a  distinct  report  that  ryots'  rights 
had  been  destroyed,  and  that  the  permanent  settlement  had 
failed  in  its  professed  object ;  but  nothing  was  done.  Even 
had  rates  of  rent  been  then  fixed  permanently  for  the  ryots, 
their  legal  status,  though  worse  than  that  coiiierred  on  them 
by  the  Regulations  of  1793,  would  have  been  better  than 
their  statm  in  the  present  day. 
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5.  In  respect  of  these  two  Reports  of  the  Select  Com-  Chap.  XI. 
mittees  of  1812  and  of  1831-32,  Parliament  had  a  special       — 
responsibility ;  but  for  the  mistakes  enumerated  in  Chapter 

YIII,  para.  6,  it  had  also  a  general  responsibility. 

6.  These  errors  are  no  light  thing;  they  mean  the  stu- 
pendous, almost  incredible  burdens,  Is^d  upon  the  ryots  in  the 
present  day,  which  are  enumerated  in  Chapter  I,  para.  13 : — 
above  forty  millions  of  people  impoverished  by  a  settlement 
formed  in  execution  of  orders  by  Parliament; — ^and  the 
British  nation's  grave  responsibility  for  the  errors  is  not 
set  aside  by  merely  talking  of  the  benevolence  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  and  with  superior  wisdom  bewailing  the  mistakes 
of  himself  and  his  successors.  Confessions  of  impotence  will 
not  relieve  one  iota  of  the  ryots'  burdens,  whilst  the  govern- 
ments of  many  European  States  have  shown  the  way  how 
to  remove  them. 

7.  Those  European  States  liberated  cultivators  of  the  soil 
whose  proprietary  rights  were  weaker  than  the  ryots'  rights 
which  British  rule  has  destroyed ;  therefore  is  there  a  greater 
stress  of  obligation  and  duty  on  England,  and  on  the  Govern- 
ment in  India,  to  do  not  less  than  several  European  States 
have  done. 

8.  In  proportion  as  the  duty  of  the  Government  is  im- 
perative, the  zemindars  have  to  accept  the  inevitable,  viz., 
any  measure  for  clearing  the  conscience  of  British  rulers  of 
the  sin  by  which,  though  imwittingly,  they  destroyed  ryots' 
rights,  incurring  the  reproach  of  broken  pledges.  The 
examples  of  European  States,  and  the  principles  whichxxxi,  6. 
determine  compensation  for  putting  aside  private  rights, 

will  command  the  acquiescence  of  zemindars ;  while  again, 
the  burden  which  is  oppressing  the  liberated  Bussian  ser&, 
from  the  redemption  of  their  dues  at  too  high  a  price,  in- 
culcates moderation,  and  zemindars  are  aware  that  ryots 
received  no  compensation  whatever  for  the  mutilation,  in 
favour  of  the.  zemindars,  of  ryots'  rights  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  prescription  of  centuries,  while  the  zemindars 
cannot  plead  the  prescription  of  even  one  century. 

9.  As  a  first  step  there  might  be  stopped  all  further 
enhancement  of  rent,  thus  carrying  out,  some  ninety  years 
after  it  was  conceived,-  the  clear  unmistakable  purpose  of 
the  authors  of  the  permanent  settlement  that  there  should 
be  a  permanent  assessment  for  ryots.  This  measure  might 
be  general  throughout  the  permanently-settled  districts 
under  the  Bengal  Government;  though  the  redemption  of 
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Chap.  XI.  the  rent,  or  purchase  by  ryots  of  the  fee-simple  of  their 
—       holdings,  might  be  gradual,  being  extended,  beyond  a  few 
districts  at  a  time,  only  according  to  the  agency  at  the 
command  of  Government. 

10.  By  stopping  further  enhancement  of  rent,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  middlemen  would  cease;  and  the  factitious 
value  that  attaches  to  zemindaries  from  any  scope  which  they 
afford  for  raising  ryots*  rents,  would  also  fall  away ;  though 
perhaps  not  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  it  should ;  for,  as 
observed  by  Sir  Gteorge  Campbell,  law  or  no  law,  the 
zemindar  can  do  much  without  law  or  against  law.  Hence, 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  rest  content  with  prohibiting 
further  enhancement  of  rent;  the  supplemental  measure 
of  redemption  should  be  introduced  without  avoidable  d^lay : 
it  might  include  a  sale  of  zemindary  rights  in  Bengal  by 
zemindars  to  the  ryots,  and  a  mortgage  of  Bengal  by  ryots 
to  the  Government  as  security  for  the  purchase-money  to  be 
advanced  by  Government. 

11.  The  outside  compensation  to  zemindars  might  be 
about  16  years*  purchase,  for,  in  parts  of  the  coimtry  where 
the  price  is  higher,  the  exactions  of  zemindars  enhance  their 
income  and  the  value  of  their  estates,  and  it  would  be 
against  sound  principle  to  allow  compensation  for  exactions. 
The  road  cess  returns  give  13  millions  sterling  as  the  yearly 
value  of  estates,  and  8  millions  as  the  annual  value  of 
middle  tenures.  To  lay  apprehension  it  might  seem  that  a 
total  yearly  profit  of  21  millions  sterling  is  obtained  out  of 
the  payments  by  ryots;  but  it  appears  that  the  8  mil- 
lions of  yearly  value  of  tenures  are  included  in  the  13  mil- 
lions of  valuation  of  estates.  Taking  the  yearly  value  of 
estates,  includiog  that  of  middle  tenures,  at  13  millions 
sterling,  the  total,  at  16  years'  purchase,  would  be  208  millions 
sterUng.  At  the  same  time  the  zemindars  might  be  required 
to  capitalise  their  payment  of  land  revenue  at  twenty  years' 
purchase;  this  for  3§  millions  sterling  would  amount  to 
73  millions.  On  this  calculation,  the  outside  payment  to 
zemindars  and  middlemen  for  reducing  ryots'  dues  would 
be  135  millions  sterling.  But  very  large  abatements  can  be 
made. 

I.  Immediately  above  the  ryot  is  the  middleman  who  has 
farmed  rents  with  the  view  of  enhancing  them ;  he  must  be 
bought  out ;  at  the  top  is  the  zemindar,  whose  revenue  to 
Government  has  to  be  capitalised ;  he  too  must  be  bought 
out ;  but  grades  of  middlemen,  intermediate  between  these 
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two,  have  no  authority  over  the  ryots,  and  they  may  be  left  Chap.  XI. 
as  they  are,  unless  it  be  convenient  to  redeem  the  annuities       — 
payable  to  them.    If  these  annuities  be  not  capitalised,  the 
outlay  required  will  be  much  reduced. 

II.  Among  the  farmers  immediately  above  the  ryots, 
there  are  many  who  have  only  temporary  leases ;  a  number 
of  these  leases  might  on  scrutiny  be  cancelled ;  others,  on 
account  of  their  short  term,  may  be  left  to  expire;  the 
remainder  would  be  redeemable  for  fewer  years*  purchase 
than  the  permanent  interest  of  zemindars. 

III.  Like  discrimination  may  be  observed  in  dealing 
with  zemindars,  among  whom  are  many  who  have  exten- 
sively purchased  estates  on  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  or  on 
other  forced  sales  during  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years.  It 
will  hear  consideration  whether  the  compensation  to  these 
should  be  limited  to  about  the  sums  which  they  paid  for 
their  estates,  or  should  be  regulated  by  the  market  value  of 
the  estates ;  if  the  former  be  a  fair  adjustment,  then  some 
material  abatement  of  the  total  outlay  would  be  effected 
under  this  head. 

IV.  In  most  zemindaries,  the  income  is  swollen  by  the 
levy  of  cesses,  market  dues,  &c.  The  Regulations  of  1793 
warned  zemindars  that  three  times  the  amount  of  any 
fresh  cesses  imposed  by  them  would  be  recovered  from 
them  for  the  full  period  that  the  cesses  may  have  been  im- 
posed. There  would  be  no  call  to  redeem  the  payment  of 
these  unauthorized  cesses  at  so  many  years'  purchase  of 
their  annual  yield.  Were  the  law  strong  enough  and 
searching  enough,  all  these  would  be  discontinued  now, 
under  present  arrangements,  without  any  compensation. 
The  plea  has  been  set  up  for  zemindars,  that  the  fresh  cesses 
levied  since  1793,  in  defiance  of  the  Regulations  of  that  year, 
are  only  an  irregular  form  of  raising  ryots*  rents ;  but  the 
raising  of  rents  is  also  repuenant  to  those  regulations  which 
provided  a  permanent  assessment  for  ryots ;  therefore,  in  this 
matter,  a  too  facile  disposition  to  yield  everything  to  zemin- 
dars by  way  of  a  compromise,  which;  if  really  a  compromise, 
ought  to  include  some  equivalent  surrender  by  them, 
should  be  restrained,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  extra  pay- 
ments to  zemindars  from  undue  concessions  would  be  re- 
covered from  the  ryots.  The  former  should  have  justice, 
and  in  addition  such  liberal  measure  as  will  leave  liberal 
measure  also  for  the  ryots,  compared  with  their  present  con- 
dition. 
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Chap.  XI.  V.  There  are  good  zemindars,  and  there  are  bad  zemin- 
—  dars  who  rack-rent  the  ryots,  taking  from  them  the  utter- 
most farthing.  The  annual  value  of  the  estates  of  these 
latter  is,  by  reason  of  the  oppression  they  practise,  greater 
than  that  of  other  estates  of  the  same  class  and  size.  On 
sale,  they  probably  fetch,  also,  many  more  years'  purchase 
of  the  income  of  the  zemindaries  than  the  estates  of  good 
zemindars;  estates  in  Behar  are  worth  above  twenty-five 
years'  purchase ;  in  Eastern  Bengal  only  fourteen  or  sixteen 
years'  purchase.  Were  there  to  be  no  discrimination  between 
the  sheep  and  the  goats,  the  good  zemindar  would  simply  get 
the  reward  of  his  own  conscience ;  while  the  oppressive  rack- 
renting  zemindar  would  get  Benjamin's  portion.  It  would 
be  for  the  district  oflBlcers  to  cut  down  the  annual  value  of  the 
estates  of  bad  zemindars,  or  to  allow  them  fewer  years*  pur- 
chase than  the  standard  compensation.  A  very  nice  adjust- 
ment would  not  be  necessary ;  nothing  more  than  the  removal 
of  glaring  inequalities  need  be  attempted  in  the  scrutiny  and 
revision,  preparatory  to  payment  of  compensation. 

VI.  The  rents  paid  in  the  present  day  greatly  exceed  the 
established  pergunnah  rates  of  1798,  which  were  aasuied  to 
the  ryots  in  the  permanent  settlement.  The  only  case  in 
XVI,  17.  which,  consistently  with  the  assurance  of  1793,  the  ryot's 
rent  could  be  raised,  was  on  his  changing,  after  lliat  year,  to 
a  more  valuable  produce ;  but  in  that  case  his  new  rent  had 
to  be  adjusted  to  the  established  rate  for  the  new  produce 
at  the  time  that  the  change  was  effected.  The  ratd  of  that 
time,  for  the  more  valuable  produce,  became  the  permanent 
rate  for  the  ryot ;  and  any  subsequent  enhancement  of  it  was 
a  breach  of  the  settlement  of  1793.  Hence,  in  the  present 
day,  a  large  part  of  the  income  of  zemindars  is  derived  from 
the  excess  of  the  rates  paid  by  ryots  over  the  permanent  rates 
which  were  assured  to  them  at  the  permanent  settlement.  It 
may  bear  consideration  whether  the  zemindar's  income  should 
not  be  distinguished  into  (Ist)  the  portion  which  is  conform- 
able with  the  spirit  of  the  permanent  settlement ;  and  {2nd) 
the  portion  which  has  accrued  from  a  violation  of  the 
Government's  solemn  engagement  to  the  ryot.  The  com* 
pensation  for  the  first  and  second  parts  could  then  be  reg- 
ulated on  diffezent  principles.  For  the  first,  there  would 
be  full  compensation ;  for  the  second,  under  English  law  an 
entail  of  an  estate  to  which  there  is  a  good  title  can  extend 
"  ordinarily  for  fifty,  but  possibly  for  eighty  or  even  ninety 
years.   In  common  parlance — ^f  or  the  practice  is  that  d,ow  in 
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force — estates  in  land  may  be  settled  upon  any  number  of  Chap.  XI. 
liyes  in  being,  and  twenty-one  years  ajterwards.^^    It  is  for       — 
lawyers  and  actuaries  to  say  whether,  the  foregoing  distinction  xxxi,  7  &  s. 
being  recognised,  an  inferior  compensation  for  the  second 
part  of  the  zemindar's  income  would  not  be  fair,  nay,  im- 
peratiye,  in  justice  to  the  ryot. 

VII.  Existing  rents  have  been  adjusted  to  a  considerable 
rise  of  prices  since  1793,  in  violation  of  the  permanent 
assessment  which  was  designed  for  the  ryot :  it  is  probable 
that  prices  will  fall,  and  this  consideration  should  induce 
caution  in  appraising  the  value  of  estates. 

VIII.  To  Bengal  oflBlcers,  who  are  familiar  with  details  of 
semindary  management,  and  of  the  relations  between  zemin- 
dars and  middlemen,  and  zemindars  and  ryots,  other  equitable 
giounds  of  abatement  will  perhaps  occur ;  and  some  consi- 
derations in  favour  of  zemindars  may  also  arise.  One  large 
exception,  for  instance,  must  be  made  regarding  minerals ;  but 
with  respect  to  these  there  is  no  tension  in  the  relations  of 
zemindar  and  ryot,  and  accordingly  it  is  not  necessary  to 
buy  out  zemindars'  rights  in  respect  of  coal  fields,  mines, 
quarries,  &c. 

12.  We  assumed,  in  para.  11,  that  an  outside  sum  of  136 
millions  sterling,  viz.^  208  millions  gross,  less  73  millions  ot 
capitalised  land  revenue,  might  be  required  to  buy  out  the 
rights  of  zemindars  and  middlemen.  With  the  preceding  large 
abisttements,  the  net  amount  would  probably  be  reduced 
below  100  millions,  for  the  gross  amount  includes  128  millions 
of  compensation  to  middlemen  alone,  or  a  sum  which  at  4^ 
per  cent,  interest  would  give  them  an  income  of  one  and  a 
naif  times  the  land  revenue  of  Bengal.  Making,  however, 
the  large  assumption  that  100  millions  sterling  net  would  be 
required  to  buy  out  the  zemindars  of  Bengal,  and  adding 
100  millions  more  for  paying  ofiE  ryots'  debts  to  village 
bankers  (Chapter  XII),  thus  raising  the  total  to  200 
millions, — how  is  that  money  to  be  provided  ? 

18.  Pollowing  the  example  of  the  European  States  which 
bave  liberated  their  cultivators  of  the  land,  the  money  for 
redeeming  the  dues  to  zemindars  might  be  provided  in  paper, 
namely,  in  bonds  to  be  issued  to  the  zemindars ;  but  as  the 
entire  Public  Debt  of  India,  bearing  interest,  in  both  Eng- 
land and  India,  may  be  reckoned  at  143  millions,  would  not 
the  issue  of  a  stock  of  100  millions  sterling  depreciate 
Indian  securities  P  England  and  the  British  rule  in  !bidia  are 
jointly  responsible  for  the  present  imsatisf actory  condition  of 
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Chap.  XI.  Bengal,  and  of  the  relations  between  zemindar  and  ryots;  and 
—  they  must  jointly  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  pay  off 
existing  Public  Debt  in  India,  by  measures  which  would,  for 
many  years  to  come,  supersede  the  existing  Rupee  Debt  in 
India  by  a  new  sterling  Loan  in  London ;  in  that  case,  the 
payment  of  zemindars  by  bonds  would  not  cause  any  diflBiculty. 

14.  In  discharge  of  weighty  moral  obligations,  and  with- 
out real  or  more  than  nominal  risk,  England  might  guarantee 
a  loan  for  India  to  the  extent  required  for  redemption  of 
ryots'  dues.  As  the  full  amount  would  be  eventually  re- 
covered from  the  ryots,  and  the  recoveries  would  be  appropri- 
able for  gradually  extinguishing  the  guaranteed  Loan,  iSig- 
land's  guarantee  would  diminish  yearly,  after  provision  of 
the  full  amount  of  loan,  and  would  cease  within  the  term  of 
the  next  generation.  The  English  Government  might,  how- 
ever, be  asked  to  agree  to  an  arrangement  by  which  the  full 
advantage  of  the  Imperial  guarantee  on  the  whole  amount 
of  the  guaranteed  loan,  might  be  continued  to  India  through- 
out the  period  of  liquidation  of  the  ryots'  debt  to  Govern- 
ment, on  the  condition  that  the  sinking  fund  formed  from 
ryots'  repayments  of  capital  is  invested  in  Indian  securities. 
By  observing  this  condition  the  guaranteed  stock  could  even- 
tually be  withdrawn  in  bulk,  or  in  three  or  four  instalments, 
by  the  issue  of  unguaranteed  stock. 

15.  The  200  millions  sterling  of  guaranteed  loan  would 
not  be  wanted  at  once;  the  redemption  of  ryots'  dues 
would  be  gradual;  if,  when  the  work  is  in  full  swing, 
it  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12  millions  sterling  a 
year,  that  would  perhaps  be  considered  very  satisfactory 
progress.  Prance  raised  220  miUions  sterling  for  the  War 
Indemnity  in  two  years.  The  Imperial  guarantee  of  the 
English  Government  would  ensure  200  millions  sterling,  at 
not  more  than  3J  per  cent,  interest,  if  spread  over  twelve  or 
fourteen  vears. 

16.  The  gross  amount  reqtured  for  paying  the  zemindars 
would,  at  the  outside,  be  135  millions  sterling,  plus  the  73 
miUions  of  capitalised  land  reveijue  which  they  would  have 
to  return ;  total  208  millions  gross.  As  already  observed,  the 
progress  of  redemption  of  ryots'  dues  would  be  gradual ;  so 
that  recoveries  from  ryots  who  have  redeemed  their  pay- 
ments would  be  concurrent  with  outlay  in  other  districts  for 
fresh  redemption.  In  this  way,  in  the  long  run,  the  actual 
guaranteed  loan  would  not  exceed  200  millions  sterling. 

17.  The  assets  for  meeting  the  obligations  to  be  guaranteed 
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by  the  British  Government  would  be  the  capitalised  land  Chap.  XL 
revenue,  recoveries  from  ryots,  and  a  surplus  of  yearly  — 
revenue  over  expenditure  which  would  incidentally  ensue 
from  the  redemption  measures.  This  last  being  assured,  as 
will  be  presently  seen,  and  on  the  condition  that  these  assets 
would  be  reserved  for  discharging  the  imperial  guarantee, 
the  loan  under  that  guarantee  might  proceed  at  the  rate  of 
15  miUions  sterUng  a  year,  irrespective  of  the  actual  yearly 
progress  of  the  redemption  measure,  while  the  honour  of  the 
Indian  Government  would  be  conmutted  to  maintaining 
satisfactory  progress. 

18.  The  15  miUions  sterling  of  yearly  borrowing  under 
the  imperial  guarantee  could  be  applied  in  payment  of  home 
charges.  It  would  thus  liberate  19  crores  of  rupees 
yearly  for  the  extinction  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  the 
Public  Debt  in  India — with  the  two  results  that  loss  by  ex- 
change to  the  amount  of  4  millions  sterling  a  year  would 
cease,  and  the  4  per  cent.  Government  securities  of  the 
existing  Indian  stcx^ks  would  rise  above  par.  Of  the  saving 
of  4  milhons  sterling  in  loss  by  exchange,  a  portion  would 
cover  present  deficit  or  prevent  new  taxation ;  but  the  bulk 
would,  as  a  saving  from  the  redemption  measure,  be  strictly 
appropriated  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  or  to  providing  with- 
out fresh  borrowing  for  the  2  millions  a  year  of  Product- 
ive Public  Works  expenditure. 

19.  In  issuing  stock  to  zemindars,  the  amount  of  the 
issue  might  be  restricted  by  issuing  it  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  namely,  6  per  cent.,  guaranteed  for  a  fixed  period. 
In  theory,  if  two  stocks  bear,  respectively,  4  and  6  per  cent, 
interest,  each  in  perpetuity,  the  6  per  cent,  stock  would 
command  a  premium  of  only  50  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  4  per  cent,  stock;  but  in  practice,  where  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  stock  bearing  the  lower  interest  is  not  assured, 
while  the  higher  interest  on  the  other  stock  is  guaranteed  for 
a  fixed  term,  the  latter  commands  a  proportionately  higher 
premium  than  that  obtainable  with  the  common  perpetuity 
of  the  two  stocks.  Thus,  if  the  interest  on  4  and  4^  per 
cent,  stocks,  respectively,  were  alike  perpetual,  the  4^  per 
cent,  stock  would  command  a  premium  of  12^  per  cent. ; 
whereas  the  ordinary  difference  between  the  market  values 
of  4  and  4^  per  cent,  stock,  of  which  the  latter  is  guaranteed 
for  only  14  years,  is  6  or  5 J  per  cent.,  the  premium  or  differ- 
ence  being  the  present  value  of  the  yearly  amount  of  the 
extra  interest  for  the  number  of  years  for  which  it  is  guaran- 
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Chap.  XI.  teed.  With  this  fact  we  may,  for  the  matter  in  hand,  couple 
—  the  consideration  that  with  the  temporary  help  of  a  3J-  per 
cent,  loan,  under  the  imperial  guarantee,  for  paying  off  the 
existing  loans  which  hear  4  per  cent,  or  higher  interest, 
the  perpetuity  of  4  per  cent,  as  the  lowest  interest  for  Indian 
stock  is  hy  no  means  assured ;  on  completion  of  the  opera- 
tions here  discussed,  including  the  eventual  repayment  of 
the  loan  under  the  imperial  guarantee,  future  unguaranteed 
Indian  loars  would  hear  less  than  4  per  cent,  interest. 
Indeed,  the  average  price  of  4  per  cent.  India  stock,  in  Lon- 
don, in  1874,  gave  a  return  of  only  3*82  per  cent. 

20.  Coupling,  then,  these  two  considerations,  namely,  the 
guarantee  of  6  per  cent,  interest  for  a  fixed  period,  and  the 
strong  prohability  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  Indian  loans 
would  settle  down  at  below  4  per  cent,  a  year,  zemindars 
might  be  paid  in  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  in 
respect  of  which  that  rate  of  interest  may  be  guaranteed  for 
a  period  so  fixed  that  the  stock  would,  on  its  issue,  com- 
mand a  premium  of  50  or  40  per  cent;,  the  4  per  cent, 
being  then  at  a  premium,  under  the  influences  in  para.  18. 
Hence  to  a  zemindar  who  has  to  receive  7  lakhs  as  com- 
pensation, the  Government  (with  6  per  cent,  paper  at  a 
premium  of  40  per  cent.)  could  tender,  as  full  discharge, 
5  lakhs  of  paper  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  for,  by  selling 
it  in  the  market  he  could  realise  7  lakhs.  We  have 
assumed  that  the  compensation  payable  to  zemindars,  &c., 
would  amoimt  to  135  millions.  In  this  manner,  the  actual 
issue  of  stock  could  be  restricted  to  96  millions,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  amount  (143  millions)  of  the  Public 
Debt  of  India,  at  home  and  in  this  country,  which  will  have 
been  paid  off  during  the  operation. 

20a.  There  would  be  great  gain  to  Grovemment,  without 
loss  to  [anybody,  from  the  issue  of  6  per  cent,  stock.  The 
zemindar,  as  we  have  seen,  would  get  full  value  for  his  estate 
by  selling  the  stock.  In  paying  6  per  cent,  on  the  stock  issued 
to  the  zemindar  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  amount  value  of  his 
estate,  the  Government  would  not  lose,  because  the  ryot  would 
pay  the  whole  of  that  interest  in  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on 
the  full  amount  value  of  the  zemindary.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Government  would  gain,  because  on  expiration  of  the 
period  for  which  6  per  cent,  interest  is  guaranteed,  the  (Jovem- 
ment,  by  reduction  of  the  interest  from  6  to  4  per  cent.,  or  less, 
would  continue  liable  for  only  two-thirds  or  four-sevenths  the 
amount  value  of  the  zemindaries,  instead  of  for  the  whole 
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value,  which  latter  liability  would  attach  to  the  issue  of  4  per  Chap.  XI. 
cent,  instead  of  6  per  cent,  stock  to  the  zemindar.  At  the  end  — 
of  the  period  for  which  6  per  cent,  interest  may  have  been 
assured,  the  Grovemment  would  gain  45  or  39  millions  sterling, 
on  the  assumption  of  135  millions  as  the  full  value  of  the 
compensation  to  zemindars  which  Government  wiU  have  dis- 
chai^ed  with  90  or  96  millions  of  6  per  cent,  stock ;  the  extra 
2  per  cent,  of  Interest  having  been  paid  in  the  interval  by  the 
ryots  in  the  reckoning  of  their  debt  at  4  per  cent,  on  the  full 
value  of  the  estate. 

21.  By  the  measures  suggested  in  paragraphs  18  and  19, 
the  6  per  cent,  stock  would  be  issued  in  arrear  of  the 
vacuum  to  be  caused  by  the  discharge  of  15  millions  sterling 
a  year  of  existing  debt ;  and  it  would  be  issued  to  the  extent 
probably  of  two-thirds  the  yearly  discharge  of  the  present 
debt.  The  issue,  therefore,  could  not  depreciate  Indian  rupee 
securities  in  this  country ;  they  would  rise  in  value. 

22.  The  recoveries  from  the  ryots  might  be  in  the  form 
of  a  percentage  on  the  gross  valuation  of  the  dues  by  them, — 
other  than  the  road  cess, — which  are  to  be  redeemwi  by  the 
capital  payments  to  zemindars,  viz. — 

1st. — ^Four  per  cent,  annual  interest  on  the  gross  valua- 
tion of  their  dues,  at  sixteen  years'  purchase,  which  would 
exceed  6  per  cent,  on  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  zemindars. 

2nd. — One  per  cent,  to  cover  chaises  of  collection. 

Srd. — One  per  cent,  to  cover  loss  to  Government  from 
capitalising  at  twenty  years'  purchase  the  land  revenue  now 
paid  by  zemindars. 

4/A. — Two  per  cent,  for  a  sinking  fund. 

22a.  The  third  and  fourth  items  could  be  reserved  for  buy- 
ing up  and  cancelling  stock  of  the  loan  bearing  the  Imperial 
Guarantee,  or  (para.  14)  Indian  stock.  It  would  bear  dis- 
cussion whether  the  ryots'  sinking  fund  should  be  credited 
with  interest  at  3  or  at  4  per  cent.  In  favour  of  the  former 
would  be  the  very  solid  advantages  to  accrue  to  the  ryots  from 
the  redemption  of  their  dues,  viz. — 

I.  Exemption  from  enhancement  of  rent,  and  cessation 
of  rent  payments. 

II.  Saving  to  the  ryot  of  the  zemindars  and  middle- 
men's charges  of  collection  and  management,  which  are  in- 
eluded  in  the  rent  now  paid  by  the  ryot,  but  which  would 
be  excluded  from  the  composition  with  the  zemindar.  This 
saving  would  be  considerable;  for   under  the  present  sys- 
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Chap.  XI  tem  it  often  happens  that  more  than  one  person  incurs 
expense  for  collecting  from  the  same  ryot. 

III.  A  saving  of  law  expenses ;  for  these  would  cease, 
on  discontinuance  of  enhancements  of  rent,  and  of  dis- 
putes about  land.  It  would  perhaps  be  found  on  enquiry 
that,  if  law  expenses  and  other  charges  on  account  of 
litigation,  which  the  ryot  now  pays,  were  to  be  thrown  on 
his  holding  at  a  rate  per  beegah,  the  ryot's  rent  would  in 
many  cases  be  doubled. 

IV.  Discontinuance  of  ahwahs^  irregular  cesses  or  ex- 
actions, market  dues,  &c. 

V.  Cessation  of  certain  other  payments,  when  there  is  no 
longer  a  zemindar  or  middleman  to  dispute  with  the  ryot 
about  land. 

VI.  The  acquisition  by  the  ryots,  as  the  joint  property 
of  their  village,  of  all  the  waste  land  in  it ; — for,  the  whole 
estate  being  purchased  from  the  zemindar,  the  waste  land  in 
it  would  go  with  the  estate. 

23.  The  charges  of  collection,  which  in  para.  22a  are 
reckoned  at  1  per  cent.,  may  seem  a  low  estimate ;  but  it 
is  assumed  that  the  advantages  to  the  ryots,  which  are 
enumerated  in  para.  22,  would  be  so  considerable,  that  the 
joint  responsibility  of  the  ryots  in  each  village,  for  the 
Government's  capital  payments  in  redemption  of  the  vil- 
lage's dues  to  the  zemindar,  could  be  exacted  by  Govern- 
ment as  a  condition  of  its  help  in  purchasing  the  zemindar's 
rights.  This  would  assimilate  the  villages  in  Bengal  with 
the  village  communities  in  the  North- Western  Provinces; 
failing  tins,  the  duty  of  realising  dues  to  Government  might 
be  exacted  from  the  village  officers  as  a  condition  of  the 
Grovemment's  help.  This  would  assimilate  the  village  orga- 
nisation with  that  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies. 
If  each  village  arranged  to  pay  its  dues  on  the  appointed 
dates  into  the  nearest  sub-divisional  treasury,  the  charges 
•  of  collection  might  be  less  than  1  per  cent.;  and  they 
would  cease  on  liquidation  of  their  debt  to  Grovemment 
by  the  ryots.  The  charges  of  collection  would  at  any  rate 
be  less  than  the  present  charges  of  that  kind,  and  of  manage- 
ment, which  zemindars  and  middlemen  now  recover  from 
ryots.  The  existing  expenditure  would  thus  limit  the  charge, 
and  the  Government  would  not  seek  to  profit  by  a  higher 
percentage  than  may  be  sufficient. 

24.  With  the  joint  responsibility  of  each  village  for  its 
ryots,  loss  from  bad  debts  need  not  be  apprehended,  espe- 
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cially  as,  through  the  redemption  measure,  by  the  cessation  Chap.  XI. 
of  enhancement  of  rent  and  of  arbitrary  cesses,  and  by  the       — 
amount  of  money  which  would  be  thrown  into  circulation 
through  the  capital  payments  to  zemindars,  and  to  village 
bankers  in  discharge  of  ryots'   debts,   the  value  of  land  , 

and  of  each  ryot's  holding  would  increase.  Even  if  joint 
responsibility  of  the  village  be  not  formally  established,  the 
Government  could  reserve  the  power  of  recovering  losses 
from  bad  debts  written  off  in  one  year,  by  raising  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  village's  debt  -till  the  loss  is  recovered :  this 
would  ensure  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  village. 

25.  If  a  ryot  pays  rent  for  his  land  at  2  rupees  a 
beegah,  the  capitalised  value  for  redeeming  his  dues  would 
be  Rs.  32.  According  to  para.  21  he  would  pay  8  per  cent, 
interest  on  that,  or  Rs.  2*56,  and  thus  his  yearly  burden 
would  be  seemingly  greater  than  now.  But  firstly,  the 
Es.  2'56  include  2  per  cent,  for  a  sinking  fund,  or  "64, 
which  in  time  would  entirely  terminate  his  payment  of 
Rs.  2'56 ;  secondly,  his  gross  payment  would  hot  be  Rs.  2*56, 
by  reason  of  the  large  abatement  to  be  made  from  the  gross 
valuation  of  estates  (para.  11) ;  thirdly,  the  solid  advantages 
detailed  in  para.  22  would  outweigh  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  direct  payments  mentioned  in  para.  21. 
Lastly,  the  zemindars  in  the  present  day  receive  rents  much 
higher  than  the  pergunnah  rates  of  1793,  plus  cesses  of  that 
year ;  that  is,  they  receive  more  than  their  just  dues :  if, 
therefore,  a  test  like  the  above,  applied  to  the  scale  of 
recoveries  from  ryots  sketched  in  para.  21,  should  show  a 
disadvantage  to  the  ryot,  under  the  scale,  the  remedy  would 
lie  in  reducing  the  vsduations  of  zemindars'  estates. 

26.  The  main  f  eatiu*es  of  the  scheme  may  be  summarised 
as  follows : — 

I. ZEMIin)ABS 

MlLUOirS  SflBLZHfl. 

To  receive  18  millions  x  16  years'  purchase=208 
„  pay       3§      „         X  20     „  „         =  73 

185  in  6%  paper  =  96. 
II. — ^Village  bankers  to  becbivb — 

In  cash^  say  ...  ...  ...     78  see  Chapter  XII. 

Balancein  4i''/^  bonds  •••  ...     ^r 

III. — ^Btots  to  pay  to  Government — 

(a),  208  millions  at  47o  ^or  redeeming  dues  to  zemindars. 
(6).     18        J,       or  loss  on  capitalising  land  revenue  at  20   instead 
oE  25  years'  purchase.     In  the  text  the  recovery  has  been  stated  in  the 
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Chap.  XI ^^^^  ^^  ^  P^^  ^^^*  ^  7^^  ^^  ^^^  millions,  but  it  woald  be  so  adjusted  as 

t        to  cease  on  recovery  of  18  millions  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  a  year. 

(c).  78  millions  towards  cabh  payments  to  village  bankers^  plus  x 
millions  of  balance  of  ryots'  debts^  settled  by  Government  bonds  to 
bankers. 

IV. — GOVBRNMBNT  TO  BORROW — 

MiKUovs  SxBELnre. 
Cuh.  P»per. 

Under  Imperial  Guarantee       •  •  •  ...     208 

To  issue  in  6  7o bonds  to  zemindars  ...  90 

„     „      in  4 7^  bonds  to  village  bankers     ...  ar 

V. — Government  to  apply  proceeds  op  IV  for — 

Paying  off  village  bankers  in  cash  ...     73 

y^  „  existing  debts  (out  of  148  millions 
— remainder  being  paid  off  yearly  sur- 
plus of  revenue)  ...  •••185 

VI. — Financial  Result— Government  will 

(1).  Have  paid  off  imperial  guaranteed  loan,  on  recovery  of  208 
millions  from  ryots,  partly  by  issue  of  unguaranteed  stock  bearing  in- 
terest at  4  per  cent,  or  less,  and  the  remainder  in  cash  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  capitalised  land  revenue  and  other  surplus  assets. 

(2).  Have  paid  off  148  millions  of  existing  debt. 

(8) .  Have  outstanding  96  millions  of  bonds  issued  to  zemindars  at 
6  per  cent,  interest,  but  reduced  by  the  end  of  the  redemption  operation 
to  4  per  cent. ;  Government  gaining  89  millions. 

(4).  Have  paid  off  96  millions  of  other  debt,  as  a  set-off  to  8^  on 
receiving  III  b  +  c  from  ryots. 

27.  To  the  Government  the  advantages  would  be  con- 
siderable : — 

I.  A  saving  of  4  millions  sterling  a  year  in  loss  by 
exchange  for  a  period  of  perhaps  twelve  or  more  years ;  in 
that  time  measures  would  surely  be  devised  for  Tnalring  the 
saving  permanent. 

II.  A  saving,  until  repayment  of  the  loan  bearing  the 
imperial  guarantee,  of  the  difference  between  the  interest  on 
that  loan,  and  the  higher  interest  on  the  existing  loans  which 
will  have  been  paid  off. 

III.  A  reduction  of  39  millions  of  debt,  without  any  cash 
payment,  simply  by  utilising  the  Government's  credit  in  the 
issue  of  6  instead  of  4  per  cent,  stock  to  zemindars. 

IV.  It  has  been  said  in  para.  23  that  the  solid  advan- 
tages to  ryots  from  a  redemption  of  their  dues  would  be  so 
very  great  that  the  Government  would  be  in  a  position  to 
exact  conditions  for  extending  its  help ;  one  of  lliese  might 
be  the  acceptance  by  each  village  of  the  system  of  frank- 
pledge,— a  system  with  which  the  traditions  of  the  people 
have   familiarised  them.    In  this  way  a  deal  of  existing 
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police  charge,  and  some  expenditure  for  adjudicating  petty  Chap.  XI. 
suits  and  nainor  criminal  offences,  would  be  saved.  On  extinc-  — 
tion  of  the  ryot's  debt  to  Grovernment  a  further  great  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure  might  be  made ;  and  even  earlier,  the 
cessation  or  considerable  diminution  of  disputes  relating  to 
land,  would  relieve  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  the 
police,  and  facilitate  reductions  of  charge. 

V.  With  a  more  equable  distribution  of  property,  and  a 
more  general  diflFusion  of  prosperity,  the  revenue  from  other 
sources  would  become  more  productive. 

VI.  The  moral  progress  of  the  people  would  be  promoted 
by  their  material  progress. 

VII.  Means  for  the  education  of  the  masses  would  be 
forthcoming ;  the  ryots  would  then  cheerfully  pay  an  educa- 
tional cess  which  their  village  officers  could  administer,  sub- 
ject to  government  inspection  of  results ;  indeed,  assent  to 
such  a  cess  might  be  exacted  as  a  condition  of  Government 
help  in  the  r^emption  measure;  for,  unless  the' ryots  be 
fitted  by  education  to  maintain  their  rights,  it  might  be 
found,  in  course  of  time,  that  they  had  only  exchanged  one 
set  of  masters  for  another — ^the  zemindars  for  the  leading 
village  officials. 

VIII.  With  the  joint  responsibihty  of  each  village  for 
liquidation  of  the  debt  to  Government,  for  police,  for  justice 
in  petty  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  for  education,  and  for 
administering  the  village  poor  fund,  viz.,  the  village  waste 
lands,  it  would  be  possible  to  revive  the  old  village  organi- 
sation of  which  remains  still  exist  in  Bengal.  {See  Bengal 
OoDemment  Selections,  1872.) 

IX.  There  is  over-population,  with  minute  sub-division 
of  holdings,  in  some  parts  of  Bengal ;  this,  however,  is  an 
incident  of  cottierism  or  of  rack-renting,  not  of  peasant-pro  • 
prietorship;  there  is  not  a  more  restraining  check  on  the 
growth  of  population  than  peasant-proprietorship ;  and  that 
check  the  redemption  measure  would  provide. 

28.  In  connection  with  the  famine  problem,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  define  the  obligations  of  each  village 
with  respect  to  the  support  of  its  poor  when  it  becomes 
proprietor  of  the  waste  lands  in  the  village.  As  part  of  this 
subject,  it  might  be  expedient  to  limit,  prospectively,  the 
sub-division  of  holdings.  The  tendency  to  this  is  indeed 
greater  under  the  present  system,  whilst  that  of  peasant-pro- 
prietors restrains  the  tendency  by  promoting  the  aggregation, 
or  the  enlargement,  of  small  holdings.     Stilly  the  subject 
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Chap.  XI.  might  reqtdre  special  provision  and  legislation,  in  directions 
—       which  are  indicated  in  the  Appendix. 

29.  A  survey  of  ryots*  holdings,  that  is,  a  cadastral  survey 
of  Bengal,  would  be  necessary.  The  outside  cost  would  be 
8  annas  an  acre,  or  2|-  annas  per  beegah.  This  could  be 
recovered  from  the  ryots,  while  the  survey  could  absorb 
much  of  superfluous  public  works  establishments. 

30.  Doubts  may  occur  that  the  borrowing  of  150  to  200 
millions  sterling  in  England,  whereby  the  rupee  debt  now 
held  in  India  would  be  temporarily  transferred  to  England, 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Home  authorities. 

31.  The  answers  are: — 

Ist. — ^Which  is  worse, — the  broken  pledge  of  a  permanent 
assessment  for  the  ryot;  the  moral  responsibility  for  un- 
satisfactory relations  between  zemindars  and  ryots,  and  for 
the  poverty,  distress,  and  moral  degradation  in  which  the 
mass  of  the  cultivators  in  Bengal  live,  as  the  result  of  ninety 
years  of  their  British  rulers'  gift  of  a  zemindary  settlement ; 
or  a  borrowing  in  England  which  will  not  increase  the  total 
debt  of  India,  and  which,  by  discontinuing  4  millions  ster- 
ling a  year  of  loss  by  exchange,  would  save  the  country  an 
else  inevitable  amount  of  fresh  taxation  which  it  is  perhaps 
not  able  to  bear  ? 

8nd. — ^Though  the  loan  under  the  imperial  guarantee 
would  be  raised  in  England,  yet  it  would  not  form  an  addition 
to  the  amount  of  Indian  stock  of  all  kinds  now  held  in  Eng- 
land. Exchange  would  improve  with  the  cessation  of  Council 
drafts ;  and  when  that  happens,  and  a  void  in  the  money 
market  in  India  is  created  by  the  discharge  of  Rupee  loans 
and  the  cessation  of  borrowing  in  India,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment could  arrange  for  paying  in  India  at  a  favourable 
exchange  the  interest  on  the  existing  sterling  loans  and  on 
guaranteed  railway  stock.  The  former  may  be  reckoned  at 
65  millions  sterling,  the  latter  at  97  millions,  total  162  mil- 
lions sterling  of  stock  bearing  4  per  cent,  or  higher  in- 
terest. There  are  other  16  millions  sterling  of  Rupee  paper 
enfaced  for  payment  of  interest  in  London,  making  the  gross 
total  178  mUlions.  A  portion  of  this  would  be  paid  off  from 
the  new  loan  under  the  imperial  guarantee ;  the  remainder 
would  be  transferred  to  India,  where  there  would  be  a  special 
demand  for  it,  under  the  suggested  facilities  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest,  from  the  scarcity  of  paper  in  the  Indian 
market  on  the  discharge  of  the  existing  Rupee  loans,  from 
the  accumulation,  in  village  bankers'  hands,  of  the  money 
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paid  to  them  in  discharge  of  ryot's  debts,  and  from  the  Chap.  XI, 
yearly  savings  of  the  ryot^  when  they  are  liberated  from  — 
the  burdens  mentioned  in  para.  22.  Hence,  the  result, 
at  the  close  of  the  operation  for  raising  200  millions 
sterling  in  London,  under  an  imperial  guarantee,  would  be 
that  the  amount  of  Indian  stocks  of  all  kinds  held  in  Eng- 
land would,  in  some  fifteen  years  from  the  present  time, 
exceed  the  present  amount  by  only  22  millions,  or  a  degree 
of  growth  which  might  be  predicated  from  the  ordinary  rate 
of  increase  of  English  investments  in  Indian  securities,  even  if 
there  were  not  to  be  any  borrowing  of  200  miUions  under  the 
imperial  guarantee.  Furthermore,  the  interest  payable  in 
England  on  those  200  millions  sterling,  would  be  less  than  the 
interest  now  paid  there  on  Indian  stocks  of  all  kinds. 

32.  As  to  the  imperial  guarantee,  the  English  Govern- 
ment would  certainly  not  withhold  it  when  pressed  with 
the  following  considerations,  viz. — 

I.  England's  special  and  general  responsibility  for  the 
evils  which  have  happened  in  Bengal  from  the  zemindary 
settlement. 

II.  The  great  advantages  to  the  Government,  the  coun- 
try, and  indirectly  to  England,  from  the  redemption  of  ryots' 
obligations  to  zemindars. 

III.  The  inappreciable  risk  to  England  from  guarantee- 
ing the  redemption  loan,  and  the  certainty  of  its  discharge 
ra  the  next  generation. 

rv.  A  recollection  of  how  much  was  added  to  the  pre- 
sent debt  of  India,  from  causes  for  which  Parliament  or 
the  English  Grovemment  was  responsible,  e.g.,  the  mistake 
which  was  committed  in  funding  the  provision  for  the  dis- 
charge of  East  India  Stock  in  consols  instead  of  in  the 
stock  itself ;  2ndy  the  expenses  of  the  first  and  second  Afghan 
wars ;  3rd,  an  undue  debit  to  India  of  home  charges  of  the 
British  troops  in  India. 

V.  The  mistake  committed  in  the  zemindary  settlement : 
until  1765,  and  later,  the  zemindars  were  administrators  of 
districts,  and  not  merely  collectors  of  revenue.  Their  duties 
of  administration  were  transferred  to  separate  European 
agency  at  considerable  expense;  their  duties  as  collectors 
were  also  partially  transferred  to  like  agency,  at  further 
expense;  but  their  official  remuneration  was  not  reduced 
for  the  residue  of  their  duties  as  collectors.  On  the  contrary, 
a  settlement  was  concluded  with  them,  in  circumstances,  and 
with  after-mistakes  of  legislation,  which  gave  them  power 
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Chap.  XI.  over  ryots  that  was  abused  for  enhancing  rents  and  levying 
—       exactions,   till,  in  the  present  day,   much   more  than   20 
millions  sterlmg  a  year  is  spent  in  collecting  not  quite  4 
millions  a  year  of  land  revenue.     This  enormous  expendi- 
ture, on  a  lesser  scale  it  is  true,  in  earlier  years,  has  conti- 
nued for  three  generations,  with  the  results  which  we  have 
seen.     Parliament  is  responsible  for  the  mistake  of    the 
zemindary  settlement,  equally  with  the  Indian  Government. 
The  duty  of  making  amends  was  never  more  urgent  than 
now,  when  there  is  felt  great  embarrassment  and  diflBculty 
in  remitting  to  England  India's  tribute  of  16  millions  sterling 
a  year,  most  of  it  for  unproductive  expenditure.    India,  to 
provide  that  tribute,  has  to  send  15  millions  sterling  of  ex- 
ports beyond  the  exports  which  are  interchanged  against 
imports  or  for  other  equivalents.     In  other  words,  she,  in 
the  final  result,  receives  nothing  for  those  15  millions  sterling 
of  exports  beyond  the   dischai^e  by  that  means   of   the 
tribute,  save  in  respect  of  stores  purchased,  and  interest  on 
the  capital  of  Guaranteed  Railways.     Hence,   in  providing 
the  tribute   she  does  sustain  a  loss  in  one  form  or  another ; 
partly,  in  increase  of  taxation,  which,  unlike  "  the  fertilising 
rain  from  heaven,"  does  not  return  to  Indian  earth,  but  is 
spent  in  a  distant  country ;  partly  in  higher  prices  of  articles 
consumed  in  India ;  partly  in  further  diminished  incomes  of 
her  people.     There  is  an  especial  obligation  on  England   to 
lessen  to  India  the  pressure  of  this  burden,  and  she  can 
afford  relief  by  now  performing  a  too  long  deferred  act  of 
reparation  and  atonement. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


ryots'  debts  and  expenses. 


Perhaps  the  liberation  of  the  Bengal  ryots  would  not  Chap.  XII. 

complete  without  their  further  enfranchisement  from  — 
village  bankers.  Much  of  what  the  zemindar  spares,  the 
money-lender  takes  from  the  ryot,  and  the  work  of  stopping 
enhancement  of  rent  may  be  but  partially  done,  if  the  viUage 
banker  be  allowed  to  run  up  his  score  against  the  ryot.  The 
re-oi^anisation  of  village  communities  would  help  a  reform 
in  this  matter. 

2.  In  another  view,  also,  some  action  of  Government 
might  be  unavoidable,  if  it  helped  the  ryots  in  buying  out 
zemindars^  rights.  The  Grovemment's  advance  of  the  purchase 
money  would  be  virtually  on  mortgage  of  the  ryots'  hold- 
ings ;  and  that  security  might  be  imperfect  if  the  money- 
lender retained  power  of  attaching  each  season's  crops.  It 
were  better  for  Government  to  settle  with  the  money-lenders, 
and  having  made  itseK  the  sole  creditor  of  the  ryot,  to  cry 
down  his  credit  to  others,  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  his  holding 
to  others,  so  long  as  he  remained  indebted  to  the  Government. 

3.  It  would  be  necessary,  in  that  case,  for  the  Gt)vemment 
to  advance  money  to  the  ryot  for  expenses  of  cultivation, 
and  for  marriages  and  funerals,  besides  paying  off  his  debts. 

4.  A  great  deal  of  the  ryot's  indebtedness  is  for  com- 
pound interest,  at  usurious  rates.  The  usury  has  been  justi- 
fied on  grounds  which  have  force,  if  the  present  system  ia 
to  continue ;  it  is  held  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  high  be- 
cause it  covers  a  great  risk.  It  may  be  so ;  but  when  once 
the  Government  determines  on  paying  off  the  ryot's  debts, 
the  risk  is  at  an  end,  and  all  the  past  fear  of  risk,  under  the 
influence  of  which  a  high  rate  was  charged,  and  simply  carried 
to  a>ccount  against  the  ryot^  proves  to  have  been  unnecessary ; 
a  mere  sentiment,  or  timorous  feeling.  To  pay  the  money- 
lender the  compound  interest  he  had  heap^  up  on  paper, 
against  the  ryot,  under  needless  fear,  would  be  Quixotic. 
fle  would  himself  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  a  revision, 
and  a  considerable  reduction,  of  his  account  by  the  district 
officer,  when  he  is  assured  payment  in  full  of  the  real  prin- 
cipal of  his  claim  with  reasonable  interest. 
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Chap.  XII.  5.  The  village  bankers  might  he  paid  the  reduced  amount 
of  their  claims  in  Government  paper,  carrying  4  per  cent, 
interest  and  2  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  which  the  Government 
could  receive  at  par  in  payment  of  dues,  re-issuing  it  to  others 
in  discharge  of  similar  claims  against  ryots.  The  ryots, 
in  addition  to  the  payments  detailed  in  para.  21  of 
Chapter  XI,  would  pay  to  Government,  on  this  new  account, 
8  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  paper  issued  by  Gov- 
ernment to  the  village  bankers.  The  village  would  be 
jointly  responsible  for  this,  as  for  the  payments  in  Chapter 
XI  above  quoted. 

6.  Respecting  marriage  expenses,  the  Government  might 
add  to  the  conditions  of  its  help,  in  the  redemption  measure, 
an  engagement  by  each  village,  and  an  acknowledgment 
by  the  heads  of  villages,  of  a  special  responsibility  for 
using  their  influence  to  restrict  such  expenses  within  a 
moderate  amount ;  subject  to  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  village's  debt  to  Government,  should  there 
be  no  improvement  in  this  respect.  This  measure,  and 
the  prohibition  of  credit  to  ryots  by  private  individuals 
while  their  debt  to  Government  remains  undischarged,  might 
be  efficacious. 

7.  The  expenses  for  cultivation  and  for  marriages  and 
feasts  might  be  advanced  on  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
through  the  representatives  of  the  village,  on  ite  joint  re- 
sponsibility with  the  ryots ;  and  the  waste  lands  of  the  village 
might  be  considered  hypothecated  for  all  the  ryot's  dues  to 
Government  for  which  the  villagers  are  jointly  responsible,  and 
as  an  incident  of  that  their  responsibility.  It  would  be  for 
the  Government  to  consider  whether  the  villages  might  be 
grouped  in  an  organisation  of  circles  smaller  than  a  sub- 
division. 

8.  Advances  by  Government  for  the  expenses  just  men- 
tioned might  be  issued  in  district  currency  notes,  without 
silver  having  been  deposited  in  the  district  for  the  notes,  which 
would  be  legal  tender,  and  would  be  received  in  the  district 
in  payment  of  dues  to  Government. 

9.  The  principal  work  of  the  village  headmen  or  represen- 
tatives woidd  be  that  of  receiving  the  payments  mentioned 
in  Chapter  XI,  paragraph  21.  The  duty  would  be  analo* 
gous  to  that  now  performed  in  the  ryotwar  territories  of 
the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies:  the  issue  and  re- 
covery of  advances  for  expenses  of  cultivation,  &c.,  would  be 
added  as  an  incidental  duty  to  the  other  more  onerous  f  one* 
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tions.     The  same  legal  power  and  the  same  administrative  Chap.  XII. 
agency  which  the  Grovemment  has  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies  for  the  recovery  of  its  land  revenue,  the  Bengal 
Government  would  have  for  the  realisation  of  ita  dues  from 
villages. 

10-  The  duties  here  suggested  for  Government  ftmction- 
aries,  though  new  in  Bengal,  would  not  be  novel ;  the  ryots' 
payments  towards  their  debt  for  the  purchase  of  zemindars' 
rights  would  be  in  the  place  of  rent ;  the  advances  to  them 
for  expenses  of  cultivation  would  be  the  same  as  now,  only 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  through  a  re-organised  body  of  village 
officers ;  the  advances  for  marriage  expenses,  &c.,  are  not 
new  in  the  experience  of  Government,  inasmuch  as  advances 
for  Uke  and  for  additional  purposes  are  made  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  to  peasant-proprietors  by  district  banks,  which  are 
Grovemment  institutions  or  are  controlled  by  Government. 
Only  through  such  advances,  and  by  the  means  above  sug- 
gested, can  the  Government  escape  the  reproach,  which  it 
incurs  in  some  other  parts  of  India,  of  realising  its  la^nd 
revenue  and  dues  only  by  plunging  its  ryots  into  debt  on 
usurious  interest. 

11.  In  short,  the  duties  which  would  devolve  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  would  be  no  other  than  those  which,  for  the 
most  part,  form  the  ordinary  routine  of  work  in  districts  in 
the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies,  and  for  the  remaining 
part,  in  some  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  A 
heavy  weight  of  obligation  for  duties  unfulfilled  for  nearly 
a  century  suppUes  to  the  Bengal  Grovernment  an  overpower- 
ing motive,  and  would  inspire  it  with  a  determined  spirit  in 
the  matter,  without  which  the  other  Governments  appear  to 
have  succeeded  with  ease. 

12.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  village  banker  is  indis- 
pensable, even  though  the  Government  were  to  pay  ryots' 
debts  and  advance  them  money  for  expenses  of  cultivation 
and  for  current  expenses,  for  he  provides  seed,  takes  over  the 
crops  at  a  valuation,  sends  the  produce  to  market,  &c. ;  but 
the  answer  to  this  is  that  in  parts  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
where  the  ryots  pay  low  rents  they  do  without  a  village  banker ; 
in  other  zemindaries  he  is  not  allowed  on  the  estate  by  the 
zemindar,  though  the  latter  does  not  carry  the  ryots'  pro- 
duce to  market ;  there  are  parts  of  India,  under  ryotwar 
settlement,  in  which  the  village  banker  is  dispensed  with ;  and 
in  the  peasant-proprietorships  on  the  Continent,  he  is  not  a 
necessary  institution.    Moreover,  when  the  village  banker  is 
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Chap.  XII.  encumbered  with  the  money  paid  to  him  by  Government  in 
—  discharge  of  ryots'  debts,  he  would  soon  discover  that  there 
was  no  better  way  of  employing  it  than  in  buying  produce 
from  the  ryots,  and  finding  new  markets  for  it ; — ^he  would 
buy  as  hitherto,  with  only  this  difference,  that,  instead  of 
taking  over  the  produce  at  his  own  valuation,  he  would  have 
to  give  a  fair  price  for  it  to  the  ryots. 

13.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  ryots'  debts ; 
but  a  very  rough  idea  of  the  minimum  may  be  attempted  for 
assisting  the  consideration  of  our  subject.  The  annual  value, 
i.e.,  the  bare  profits,  of  zemindars'  estates,  as  returned  for  the 
road-cess,  is  13  millions  sterling.  Charges  of  collection  and 
management  might  increase  that  amount  to  nearly  14 
millions,  and  the  land  revenue  adds  nearly  4  millions,  total, 
nearly  18  millions.  If  we  assume  this  as  representing  one-sixth 
of  the  total  value  of  the  yearly  produce,  there  remain  nearly 
90  millions  sterling  for  division  between  the  ryots  (for  their 
subsistence)  and  the  money-lenders,  as  interest  and  for 
advances  for  seed,  cattle,  &c.  The  high  rate  of  interest 
charged  to  the  ryot,  viz.,  36  to  50  per  cent.,  must  prevent  the 
money-lender  from  letting  the  debt  increase  to  many  years' 
gross  income  of  the  ryot ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  yield  from 
seed  is  very  large,  though  the  soil  of  Bengal  has  perhaps 
deteriorated  greatly  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
larger  the  yield  the  greater  the  number  of  years  for  which 
the  village  banker  would  allow  the  ryots'  debts  to  accumulate, 
and  it  ^eems  within  bounds  of  possibility  that  ryots'  debts 
to  village  bankers  exceed  100  millions  sterling,  even  when 
reduced  by  the  abatements  mentioned  in  Chapter  XI,  para.  4, 
and  by  limiting  the  need  of  advances  for  current  expenses  to 
six  months  in  each  year. 

14.  Or  to  apply  another  test.  The  adult  male  popula- 
tion of  Bengal  engaged  in  agriculture  is  11  millions ;  the 
adult  male  labourers  are  2^  miUions ;  and  the  adult  males 
in  industrial  occupations,  2  millions.  OmittiQg  these  last, 
we  have  a  total  of  13i  millions :  multiplying  that  by  3, 
we  have  40  millions  of  souls  whose  yearly  subsistence  has 
to  be  provided  out  of  the  holdings  of  the  ryots.  At  Rs.  2-8 
per  month,  or  30  rupees  a  year,  the  annual  amount  becomes 
120  crores,  or  120  millions  sterling.  If  we  assume  that 
one-haK  of  this  has  to  be  advanced  by  the  village  banker, 
we  have  60  millions  sterliag,  to  which  we  must  add  interest, 
advances  for  seed  and  cattle,  and  accumulations  of  past 
years'  debts;  and  then  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
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as  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  namely,  that  the  ryots'  debts,  Chap.  XII. 
even  if  reduced  by  striking-off  compound  interest  at  usurious       ~* 
rates,  must  exceed  100  millions  sterling. 

15.  The  reduced  claims  of  the  village  hankers  might  he 
discharged  partly  in  cash,  partly  in  paper.  For  the  cash 
payments  there  would  be  available  73  millions  sterling  from 
the  amount  to  be  borrowed  in  England  under  imperial 
guarantee,  conformably  with  the  suggestion  in  Chapter  XI, 
para.  14.  The  balance  might  be  paid  in  Government  bonds 
bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  with  a  sinking  fund  of  2  per  cent., 
attached :  while  the  ryots  might  pay  8  per  cent,  interest, 
including  2  per  cent,  sinking  fund.  The  payment  would  be 
additional  to  the  payments  detailed  in  para.  21  of  Chapter 
XI,  and  the  village  would  be  jointly  responsible  for  this  as 
for  the  payments  in  Chapter  XL 

16.  The  bonds  issued  by  Grovernment  to  village  bankers 
might  be  received  at  par  freely  in  payment  of  Government 
revenue.  The  bonds  thus  received  in  payment  of  revenue 
could  be  re-issued  in  fresh  discharge  of  other  similar  claims 
against  ryots  during  the  course  of  the  redemption  operations. 

17.  The  73  millions  sterling  of  cash  payment  need  not  be 
made  in  silver ;  a  great  part  might  be  paid  in  a  new  series  of 
district  currency  notes  (including  tentatively  notes  of  smaller 
denominations  than  the  present)  for  which  silver  would  be 
payable  in  the  district  of  issue,  and  at  the  Presidency  town. 
The  notes  would  be  issued  against  the  73  millions  sterling  of 
silver  available  from  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  to  be  raised 
under  imperial  guarantee ;  but  the  whole  of  the  silver  need 
not  be  carried  to  the  several  districts  whence  the  notes  against 
it  issue ;  the  bulk  of  it  may,  at  the  outset,  be  kept  in  the 
Presidency  town,  at  the  Head  Office  of  Issue ;  for  some  in- 
cidents of  the  redemption  operation  would  render  it  probable 
that  most  of  the  notes  issued  in  the  interior  would  be 
remitted  to  Calcutta, — ^while  of  the  remainder  another  large 
part  would  remain  outstanding  in  active  local  circulation, 
thereby  making  it  safe  to  keep  the  smaller  part  of  the  silver 
in  the  district  offices  of  issue. 

18.  The  activity  of  the  local  circulation  would  be  main- 
tained by  the  following  circumstances : — 

I.  At  the  season  for.  sowing,  the  ryots  would  receive 
advances  for  cultivation ;  and,  during  the  year,  for  marriages, 
deaths,  &c. 

II.  The  payments  of  ryots'  dues  to  village  bankers  might 
be  made  principally  about  the  time  of  harvest ;  while  the 
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Chap.  XII.  yearly  repayments  of  their  dues  to  Government  by  ryots 
—       would  ensue  after  harvest.- 

III.  If  the  payments  from  Grovemment  treasuries  under 
I  and  II  be  niade  principally  in  district  currency  notes,  the 
paper  money  issued  in  both  kinds  of  payments  would,  to  a 
great  extent,  accumulate  with  ryots  during  harvest,  and 
would  be  by  them  returned  to  the  district  treasury  in  pay- 
ment of  their  yearly  dues.  Thus  a  great  part  of  the  district 
note  circulation  would  be  local ;  and  the  bulk  of  this  would 
return  to  the  treasury,  not  to  be  exchanged  for  silver,  but  in 
payment  of  dues  to  Government.  Another  lai^e  part  would 
go  to  the  Presidency  town,  and  these  two  large  (^visions  of 
the  total  issue  of  district  notes  would  leave  a  small  residue 
against  which  the  district  treasuries  need  hold  silver,  not 
to  the  full  amount  of  such  residue,  but  with  due  advertence 
to  its  distribiition  over  the  several  months  of  the  year. 

19.  The  district  notes  remitted  to  the  Presidency  town 
would  be  discharged  from  the  silver  reserved  there  for  the 
purpose  out  of  the  73  millions  obtained  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan  under  the  imperial  guarantee.  The  not^  might  be 
held  there  until  the  season  came  round  for  buying  produce 
afresh  from  the  ryots,  when  they  would  be  taken  out  by 
merchants  who  would  pay  silver  instead  into  the  Currency 
Office  at  the  Presidency. 

20.  On  the  surface,  it  would  seem  that  on  the  silver 
retained  in  the  Currency  Office  at  the  Presidency,  the 
Government  would  be  sustaining  a  loss  of  interest.  But  it 
would  not  be  so.  The  interest  paid  by  Government  at  the 
rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum  would  be  more  than  covered 
by  the  6  per  cent,  interest  leviable  from  ryots,  for  whether 
the  district  notes  be  issued  to  the  ryots,  or  to  village  bankers 
in  discharge  of  ryots'  debts,  the  ryots  will  pay  the  higher 
rate  of  interest  on  the  amounts  advanced  or  discharged  by 
the  notes. 

21.  We  have  also  seen  that  by  keeping  the  bulk  of  the 
silver  in  Calcutta,  and  having  regard  to  the  small  demand 
upon  the  silver  reserve  in  the  district  treasuries  for  cashing 
district  currency  notes  which  would  be  returned  to  the 
treasury  in  payment  of  dues  to  Government,  the  cost  of 
moving  silver  about  for  maintaining  the  convertibility  of 
the  notes  would  be  small.  The  difference  between  the  6 
per  cent,  interest  leviable  from  ryots,  and  the  3^  per  cent, 
payable  by  Government,  would  very  much  more  than  cover 
it.    Thus  during  the  long  period  of  the  redemption  opera- 
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tion,  the  people  would  be  educated  in  the  use  of  paper  money  Chap.  XXL 
at  a  considerable  gain  to  the  Government,  for,  eventually,  a      — • 
portion  of  the  amount  of   district  currency  notfes  that  may 
prove  to  be  permanently  outstanding,  will  have  permanently 
displaced  silver,  and  it  could  be  invested  in  Government 
securities. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


England's  obligations  of  honour  and  duty. 

Chap.  Making  a   second   selection  (Chapter   X)    of  the  facts 

XIII.     established  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  we  choose  the 
—       following : — 

I..  Ninety  years  after  the  permanent  settlement  (1)  the 
majority  of  the  zemindars  are  poor  and  in  debt,  and,  through 
the  continual  sub-division  of  estates  under  the  Hindoo  laws 
of  inheritance,  the  poverty  of  the  class  is  increasing,  inso- 
much that  estates  in  large  numbers  are  passing  into  the 
proprietorship  of  bankers  (sometimes  foreigners  in  Bengal)  ; 
(2)  the  condition  of  the  ryots  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  is  bad,  and  in  one  province  it  is  wretched. 

II.  The  amounts  paid  by  ryots  to  zemindars  and  middle- 
men give  to  these  two  latter  net  profits  equal  to  two-thirds 
the  gross  land  revenue  of  British  India ;  if  cesses,  charges  of 
collection  and  management,  law  expenses,  and  other  payments 
be  added,  the  Bengal  ryots  pay  an  amount  more  by  one-half 
than  the  amount  of  the  land  revenue  from  the  rest  of  British 
India. 

III.  With  all  these  enormous  payments  the  ryots  are  not 
assured  of  continuing  on  the  same  assessment  for  more  than  five 
years  where  Lord  Comwallis  assured  them  of  a  fixity  of  rent. 

IV.  Of  late  years,  with  these  conditions  so  unfavourable 
to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  possibility,  and 
the  actual  visitations,  of  famine  have  increased. 

V.  The  frequency  of  revision  by  zemindars  of  ryots' 
assessments  has  multiplied  the  gomashtahs  of  zemindars  and 
middlemen,  and  their  tremendous  power  of  oppressing  ryots, 
from  whom  they  levy  cesses  on  their  own  account,  without 
the  zemindar  being  able  to  prevent  them,  though  he  incurs 
the  reproach  of  all  their  oppressions. 

VI.  In  a  country  almost  purely  agricultural,  the  condi- 
tion, as  a  whole,  of  both  zemindars  and  ryots  is  bad,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  ryots  are  dissevered  from  the  great  zemin- 
dars (the  ideal  zemindars  of  Lord  Comwallis),  and  are 
practically  under  subjection  to  gomashtahs,  farmers  of  rents, 
and  petty  zemindars.    The  peasantry  of  the  country,  instead 
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of  being  peasant-proprietors,  are  the  servants  of  tyrannical     Chap. 
serrants.  XIII. 

VII.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  class  whose  labours 
were  the  riches  of  the  State  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
conceived  the  zemindary  settlement  for  the  ryots'  benefit; 
and  such  are  the  prospects  of  the  class  which  in  other  coun- 
tries are  the  bone  and  sinew,  the  strength  and  manhood,  of 
the  nation.  The  career  which  in  Continental  Europe  this 
class  finds  in  a  growing  prosperity  from  the  improvement  of 
their  own  land,  and  the  acquisition  of  more  of  it,  is  shut  to  the 
ryots  of  Bengal ;  that  is,  tiie  mass  of  the  population  have  no 
career  open  to  them; — servants  of  servants  they  are,  and 
they  see  that  such  they  must  remain. 

2.  With  some  perception  of  this  longing  for  a  career,  the 
Government  is  reserving  all  oflEices  or  appointments  below  a 
certain  value  for  the  natives  of  the  country ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  work  a  miracle,  and  what  are  these  few  loaves 
and  fishes  among  so  many !  JSndli/,  the  new  career  will  not 
change  the  character  of  the  condition  of  the  people ; — one  kind 
of  service  will  be  simply  exchanged  for  another  kind,  by  a 
few  thousand  natives,  and  that  is  all :  the  people  will  conti- 
nue a  population  of  servants,  instead  of  holding,  as  peasant-pro- 
prietors, a  position  of  social  independence,  without  which  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  look  among  Bengalees  for  the  truthful,  open, 
firm,  and  manly  character  which  they  are  reproached  with 
lacking.  Service  under  masters,  even  though  those  masters  be 
a  Government,  does  not  foster  these  qualities.  In  other 
words,  so  far  as  British  rule  is  responsible  for  a  condition 
of  the  ryots  of  Bengal,  in  which  they  have  no  hope,  and  no 
social  independence,  it  is  also  answerable  for  their  moral 
degradation. 

3.  Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to- 
wards men !  was  the  strain  which  announced  salvation 
to  a  shortly-to-be-redeemed  world.  But,  confused  by  the 
echoes  of  nineteen  centuries,  the  strain,  so  dear  to  English 
associations,  strikes  with  a  harsh  dissonance  on  the  ears  of 
Bengal  ryots.  "  What  peace  and  good  will !  with  these  unhap- 
py relations  with  our  zemindars,  these  incessant  disputings 
about  rent,  which  leave  life  without  hope  or  rest,  and  with 
but  little  sustenance !  British  messengers  of  salvation  do 
indeed  bring  to  us  its  news  of  peace  and  good  will,  but 
British  rule  has  destroyed  our  peace,  and  keeps  us  in  perpe- 
tual unrest,  feverish  anxiety,  many  of  us  in  a  demoralising 
hate,  and,  several  millions  of  us,  on  the  verge  of  famine !  '* 
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Chap.  4.  Diiriiig  the  greater  part  of  this  century,  Bengal  has 

XIII.  been  the  field  of  labour  of  missionaries,  including  some  of 
—  a  rare  self-devotion  and  resolute  will,  of  brave  hearts  and 
steadfast  purpose,  which  a  life-long  ill  success  could  not 
weaken  or  discourage,  and  not  intellectually  inferior,  per- 
haps, to  some  Bengal  Governors.  These  qualities,  exerted 
in  some  other  sphere,  could  have  borne  rich  fruit  of  good 
to  others ;  but  labouring  as  these  men  did  among  a  people 
whose  moral  degradation  was  an  incident  of  a  material  con- 
dition which  every  year  was  deteriorating,  their  life,  so  far 
as  it  concerned  others,  was  on  the  surface  a  mistake ;  and 
if  a  mistake,  not  the  least  sad  in  the  list  of  mistakes  which 
accompanied  and  followed  the  zemindary  settlement.  Ex- 
cepting here  and  there,  can  missionary  power  break  any  other 
than  its  own  strength,  in  its  efforts  to  bring  home  a  religion 
of  hope  to  the  hearts  of  a  people  whose  deteriorating  con- 
dition, over  the  greater  part  of  Bengal,  is  ever  sinking  them 
deeper  into  a  stolid  unreasoning  materialism  P 

5.  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men !  is,  however, 
only  one-half  of  the  Christmas  strain,  sweet  to  English 
hearts,  which  strikes  as  dissonance  on  the  ryots'  ears.  "  For 
unto  you  this  day  is  bom  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the 
Lord !"  Peace  the  ryots  have  not  known,  for  well  nigh  a 
century,  in  the  incidents  affecting  land,  which  make  the 
sum  of  their  happiness  or  misery.  But  Saviour  !  Redeem- 
er ! — ^partly  the  tradition,  partly  the  experience  of  a  century 
of  suffering,  will  filj  the  ryots  with  raptureat  the  strange  music 
of  the  word  Redemption.  Bring  but  the  word  home  to 
them !  at  first  they  may  have  but  a  glimmering  of  its  mean- 
ing, when  they  see  their  redemption  from  demands  which, 
as  things  have  gone  on  for  ninety  years,  might,  else,  never 
end ;  but,  escaped  from  bonds  which  now  keep  them  in  a 
low  grovelling  materialism,  freed  from  carking  care,  and 
from  an  enmity  to  their  zemindar  which  now  corrodes  the 
better  qualities  of  their  nature,  free  to  think  and  feel  like 
men  who  have  hope,  new  tendrils  of  feeling,  a  new  sympa- 
thy for  the  English  rule  and  race,  will  help  them  to  appre- 
hend the  higher  Redemption  wrought  for  them  by  their  and 
their  deliverers'  common  Lord  and  Saviour. 

6.  Christmas  thoughts  in  June  are  behind  their  time. 
During  Christmas  the  writer  was  engaged  on  the  Chapter 
in  the  Appendix  about  zemindars  and  ryots  from  1793  to 
1859 ;  from  repulsion  of  his  thoughts  in  that  season  by  the 
facts  in  that  Chapter,  the  thoughts  had  to  be  laid  aside ; — 
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but  they  have  come  back  with  a  force  which  he  has  not  Chap. 
been  able  to  resist,  and  the  reader  will  pardon  the  digres-  XIII. 
sion  if  there  be  one ;  but  perhaps  there  is  none.  -^ 

7.  Por  the  redemption  which  inspires  Christmas  thoughts 
rebukes  any  feeling  that  the  rule  of  wrong  should  not  be 
destroyed  because  it  has  lasted  for  four  thousand  years  or 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  that  there  is  no  call  upon  us  to  ex- 
tirpate evil  which  we  had  no  part  in  bringing  about.  Nor 
may  we  dissociate  ourselves  from  any  errors  of  the  authors 
of  the  zemindary  settlement.  We  have  received  a  noble 
heritage  from  the  past  rulers  of  Bengal  and  of  India ;  we 
are  proud  of  their  glory.  Let  us  make  their  errors  our 
own,  and  with  loving  care  of  their  memory  undo  their 
mistakes !  What  they  did  worthily  has  redounded  more  to 
England's  honour  and  glory  than  to  theirs ;  what  they  did 
wrong  unwittingly,  let  us  with  loyalty  to  worth  which 
with  all  its  blemishes  was  better  than  ours,  set  right,  not  alone 
in  their  memory,  but  because  the  reputation  of  England's 
sons  is  her  own.  Their  deeds  are  her  deeds ;  and  if  they 
have  passed  away,  without  redress  of  wrong  unwittingly 
done,  be  it  hers  with  profound  feeling  to  confess  error,  and 
to  the  utmost  of  a  power  which  abolished  slavery  in  her 
West  Indies,  make  amends  to  a  whole  people  that,  in  a 
province  of  her  East  Indies,  depend  upon  her  and  look 
only  to  her  for  delivery  from  else  hopeless  misery  and 
moral  degradation. 

8.  England  has  to  purge  her  conscience  from  the  sin  of  the 
zemindary  settlement  as  she  purged  it  from  the  sin  of  slavery. 
She  is  incited  to  the  work  by  her  honour  and  good  name, 
the  memory  of  her  sons  (Indian  worthies  of  a  not  remote 
past),  her  duty  to  her  subjects,  her  heavy  moral  obligations 
m  the  matter,  on  account  of  the  terrible  burden  which  has 
been  unwittingly  laid  on  the  ryots,  and  by  the  claim  before 
God  of  a  whole  people  in  agricultural  Bengal,  that  they 
should  have  the  same  freedom  and  security  as  the  peasant  cul- 
tivators in  Europe  for  the  growth  of  their  moral  life.  The 
work  is  not  beyond  England's  strength,  for  poorer  States  have 
done  the  like,  while  the  obligations  of  honour  and  duty,  which 
leave  her  no  escape,  are  seconded  by  material  considerations 
of  great  moment  and  practical  concern  to  the  teeming  mil- 
lions in  British  India. 


«  • 


APPENDIX  I. 


ORIGIN  AND  COUESE  OP  PROPERTY  IN  LAND. 

The  statutory  rights  of  property  in  Bengal,  which  App.  I. 
the  Grovemment  created  in  1793,  and  by  subsequent  legisla-  — 
tion,  should  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  origin  and 
course  of  the  right  of  property  in  land,  and  with  the  law  and 
constitution  of  India  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Dewanee  by  the  East  India  Company,  in 
1765.  Sir  Henry  Maine's  treatises  on  Ancient  Law  and  on 
Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West  throw  a  light  on 
the  first  of  these  subjects,  which  was  much  needed  by  the 
authors  of  the  zemindary  settlement. 

2.  The  Family — 

L — AgHATIC  and  COGNATIC  RBLATION8HIP8. 

(tf).  The  old   Roman  law  established,  for  example,  a  fundamental  J]^«'J[^"^^* 
difEerence  between  "  a^atie ''  and   "  eognatic ''   relationship  ;    that  is, 
between  the  family  considered   as  based  upon  common  subjection  to 
patriarchal  authority,  and  the  family  considered  (in  conformity  with 
modem  ideas)  as  united  through  the  mere  fact  of  a  common  descent. 

{b).  Cognatic  relationship  is  simply  the  conception  of  kinship  familiar  ^^  pp.  i«o-47. 
to  modem  ideas  :  it  is  the  relationship  arising  through  common  descent 
from  the  same  pair  of  married  persons,  whether  tiie  descent  be  traced 
through  males  or  females.  Agruxtic  relationship  is  something  very 
different :  it  excludes  a  number  of  persons  whom  we,  in  our  day,  should 
certainly  consider  of  kin  to  ourselves,  and  it  includes  many  more  whom 
we  should  never  reckon  among  our  kindred.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  connexion 
existing  between  the  members  of  the  family,  conceived  as  it  was  in  the 
most  ancient  times. 

ie) .  Cognates f  then,  are  all  those  persons  who  can  trace  their  blood  to  a  a*<i*  p-  1^7. 
single  ancestor  or  ancestress ;  or,  if  we  take  the  strict  technical  meaning 
of  the  word  in  Roman  law,  they  are  all  who  trace  their  blood  to  the 
legitimate  marriage  of  a  common  pair.  '^  Cognation  "  is,  therefore,  a 
relative  term ;  and  the  degree  of  connexion  in  blood  which  it  indicates 
depends  on  the  particular  marriage  which  is  selected  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  calculation.  If  we  begin  with  the  marriage  of  father  and 
mother,  cognation  will  only  express  relationship  of  brothers  and  sisters  : 
if  we  take  that  of  the  grandfather  and  grandmother,  then  uncles,  aunts, 
and  their  descendants  will  also  be  included  in  the  notion  of  cognation 

1 
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Afp.  !•  ^^d>  following  the  same  process^  a  larger  number  of  cognates  may  be 
— L  *     continually  obtained  by  choosing  the  starting-point  higher  and  higher 

Tki  Pakht.  ^p  the  line  of  ascent. 

Para.  2, 1.  r^^j^  All  this  is  easily  understood  by  a  modern  : — ^but  who  are  the 

^***  ^"  ^^  agnates  ?  In  the  first  place^  they  are  all  the  cognates  who  trace  their 
connexion  exclusively  through  males.  A  table  of  cognates  is^  of  course^ 
formed  by  taking  each  lineal  ancestor'  in  tum^  and  including  all  his 
descendants  of  both  sexes  in  the  tabular  view :  if^  then^  in  tracing  the 
various  branches  of  such  a  genealogical  table  or  tree^  we  stop  whenever  we 
come  to  the  name  of  a  female^  and  pursue  that  particular  branch  or 
lumification  no  further^  all.  who  remain^  after  the  descendants  of  women 
have  been  excluded^  are  agnates^  and  their  connexion  together  is  agnatic 
relationship.  I  dwell  a  little  on  the  process  which  is  practically  follow- 
ed in  separating  them  from  the  cognates^  because  it  explains  a  memora- 
ble legal  maxim^  Muliereat  finis  familia — a  woman  is  the  terminus  of  the 
family.  A  female  name  closes  the  branch  or  twig  of  the  genealogy  in 
which  it  occurs.  None  of  the  descendants  of  a  female  are  includ^  in 
the  primitive  notion  of  family  relationship. 

ihid,  p.  148.  {e) .  If  the  system  of  archaic  law  at  which  we  are  looking  be  one  which 

admits  adoption^  we  must  add  to  the  agnates  thus  obtained  all  persons^ 
male  or  female^  who  have  been  brought  into  the  family  by  the  artificial 
extension  of  its  boundaries.  But  the  descendants  of  such  persons  will 
only  be  agnates^  if  they  satisfy  the  conditions  which  l^ave  just  been 
described. 

Zhid,  p.  149.  (/)  •  What^  then^  is  the  reason  of  this  arbitrary  inclusion  and  exclusion  ? 

Why  should  a  conception  of  kinship^  so  elastic  as  to  include  strangers 
brought  into  the  family  by  adoption,  be,  nevertheless,  so  narrow  as  to 
shut  out  the  descendants  of  a  female  member  ?  To  solve  these  questions, 
we  must  recur  to  the  Patria  potestas  (section  III,  below).  The  founda- 
tion of  agnation  is  not  the  marriage  of  father  and  mother,  but  the 
authority  of  the  father.  All  persons  are  agnatically  connected  together 
who  are  under  the  same  paternal  power,  or  who  have  been  under  it, 
or  who  might  have  been  under  itj  if  their  lineal  ancestor  had  lived 
long  enough  to  exercise  his  empire.  In  truth,  in  the  primitive 
view,  relationship  is  exactly  limited  by  patria  potestas  :  where  the 
potestas  b^ins,  kinship  begins;  and  therefore  adoptive  relatives  are 
among  the  kindred.  Where  the  potestas  ends,  kinship  ends ;  so  that 
a  son,  emancipated  by  his  father,  loses  all  rights  of  agnation.  And,  here, 
we  have  the  reason  why  the  descendants  of  females  are  outside  the  limits 
of  archaic  kinship.  If  a  woman  died  unmarried,  she  could  have  no 
legitimate  descendants.  If  she  married,  her  children  fell  under  the 
patria  potestas,  not  of  her  father,  but  €i  her  husband,  and  thus  were 
lost  to  her  own  family.  It  is  obvious  that  the  organisation  of  primitive 
societies  would  have  been  confounded,  if  men  had  called  themselves 
relatives  of  their  mothers^  relatives.  The  inference  would  have  been 
that  a  person  might  be  subject  to  two  distinct  patrisd  potestates ;  but 
distinct  patrisB  potestates  implied  distinct  jurisdictions,  so  that  anybody 
amenable  to  two  of  them  at  the  same  time  would  have  lived  under  two 
different  dispensations.  As  long  as  the  family  was  an  imperium  in 
infperio,  a  community  within  the  commonwealth,  governed  by  its  own 
institutions,  of  which  the  parent  was  the  source,  the  limitation  of  rela- 
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tionsliip  to  the  agnates  was  a  necessanr  secnrltj  against  a  conflict  of     •^^^*  !• 

laws  in  the  domestic  forum.    *  *         .     .  

(^).  In  Hindoo  law^  for  example^  which  is  saturated  with  the  primitive  Thb  Famtlt. 
notions  of  family  dependency^  kinship  is  entirely  agnatic ;  and  I  am  ^^^  ^»  ^ 
inf  («med  that  in  Hindoo  genealogies  the  names  of  women  are  generally  ^^»  *•  ^^' 
omitted  altogether.    The  same  view  of  relationship  pervades  so  much  of 
the  laws  of  the  races  who  overran  the  Koman  empire  as  appears  to  have 
really  formed  part  of  their  primitive  usage ;   and  we  may  suspect  that 
it  would  have  perpetuated  itself  even  more  than  it  has  in  modem  Euro- 
pean jurisprudence,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vast  influence  of  the  later 
£oman  law  on  modem  thought. 

n. — PaOGBBSS  OF  THE  FAMILY  TOWARDS  FORMATION  OF  SOCIETY. 

(a).  It  is  just  here  that  archaic  law  renders  us  one  of  the  greatest  of  ^^^  ^^^ 
its  services^  and  fills  up  a  gap  which  otherwise  could  only  have  been 
bridged  by  conjecture.  It  is  full,  in  all  its  provinces,  of  the  clearest 
indications  that  society  in  primitive  times  was  not^  what  it  is  assumed  to 
be  at  present,  a  collection  of  individuals.  In  fact,  and  in  the  view  of  the 
men  who  composed  it,  it  was  an  aggregation  of  families.  The  contrast 
may  be  most  forcibly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  unit  of  an  ancient 
sociely  was  the  family, — of  the  modem  society,  the  individual.  *  * 

{hj*  If  very  general  language  were  employed,  the  description  of  the 
Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  village  community  might  actually  serve  as  amimi?efl,M« 
description  of  the  sanie  institution  in  India.  ^  ^  There  is  the  village,  ^^' 
consisting  of  habitations,  each  ruled  by  a  despotic  pater-familias.  And 
there  is  constantly  a  council  or  government  to  determine  disputes  as 
to  custom.  **  \  now  pass  to  the  village  itself,  the  cluster  of  homesteads 
inhabited  by  the  members  of  the  community.  The  description  given  by 
Maurer  of  the  Teutonic  mark  of  the  township,  as  his  researches  have  ^' 
shown  it  to  him,  might  here  again  pass  for  an  account,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
of  an  Indian  village.  The  separate  households,  each  despotically  governed 
by  its  family  chief,  and  never  trespassed  upon  by  the  footstep  of  any 
person  of  different  blood,  are  all  to  be  found  there  in  practice.  *  *  While  it 
18  quite  true  of  India,  that  the  head  of  the  family  is  supposed  to  be  chief 
of  the  household,  the  families  within  the  village  township  would  seem  to 
be  bound  together  through  their  representative  heads  by  just  as  intricate 
a  body  of  customaty  rules  as  they  are  in  respect  of  those  parts  of  the 
village  domain  which  answer  to  the  Teutonic  common  mark  and  arable 
mark.  The  tmth  is,  that  nothing  can  be  more  complex  than  the  customs 
of  an  Indian  village,  though,  in  a  sense,  they  are  only  binding  on  heads 
of  families. 

(4^ .  In  most  of  the  Greek  states,  and  in  Rome,  there  long  remained  ^^^j^^  j^^ 
the  vestiges  of  an  ascending  series  of  groups,  out  of  which  the  state  p.  laa. 
was  at  first  constituted.  The  family,  house,  and  tribe  of  the  Romans  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  them  ;  and  they  are  so  described  to  us,  that  we 
can  scarcely  help  conceiving  them  as  a  system  of  concentric  circles,  which 
have  gradually  expanded  from  the  same  point.  The  elementary  group 
is  the  family,  connected  by  common  subjection  to  the  highest  male 
descendant.  The  aggregation  of  families  forms  the  gens  or  house. 
The  aggregation    of   houses  makes  the  tribe.      The  aggregation  Qf 
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Afp.  I.    tribes  constituteB  the   commonwealth.      Are  we  at  liberty  to  follow 

these    indications^  and  to  lay     down    that  the    commonwealth  is  a 

ov  Amilibs.  collection  of  persons^  united  by  common  descent  from  the  progenitor  of 
Para.  2,  II.  ^^  original  family  7  Of  this  we  may  at  least  be  certain,  that  all  ancient 
societies  regarded  themselves  as  having  proceeded  from  one  original 
stock,  and  even  laboured  under  an  incapacity  for  comprehending  any 
reason  except  this  for  their  holding  together  in  political  union.  The 
history  of  political  ideas  begins,  in  fact,  with  the  assumption  that 
kinship  in  blood  is  the  sole  possible  ground  of  community  in  political 
functions ;  nor  is  there  any  of  those  subversions  of  feeling,  which  we  term 
emphatically,  revolutions,  so  startling  and  so  complete  as  the  change 
which  is  accomplished  when  some  other  principle, — such  as  that,  for  in- 
stance, of  local  contiguity i — establishes  itselE  for  the  first  time  as  the  basis 
of  common  poUtical  action.  It  may  be  affirmed,  then,  of  early  common* 
wealths,  that  their  citisseus  considered  all  the  groups  in  which  they 
claimed  membership  to  be  founded  on  common  lineage.  What  was 
obviously  true  of  the  family,  was  believed  to  be  true  first  of  the  house, 
next  of  the  tribe,  lastly  of  the  state. 

(^).  And,  yet,  we  find  that,  along  with  this  belief,  or,  if  we  may  use 
the  word,  this  theory  of  common  lineage,  each  community  preserved 
.  records  or  traditions  which  distinctly  Ediowed  that  the  fundamental 
assumption  was  false.  Whether  we  look  to  the  Greek  states,  or  to  Rome^ 
or  to  the  Teutonic  aristocracies  in  Ditmarsh,  which  furnished  Neibuhr 
with  so  many  valuable  illustrations,  or  to  the  Celtic  clan  associations,  or 
to  that  strange  social  organisation,  the  Slavonic  Russians  and  Poles,  which 
has  only  lately  attracted  Notice,— everywhere  we  discover  traces  of  pas« 
sages  in  their  history  when  men  of  alien  descent  were  admitted  to,  and 
amalgamated  with,  the  original  brotherhood.  Adverting  to  Rome  singly^ 
we  perceive  that  the  primary  group,  the  family,  was  being  constantly 
adulterated  by  the  practice  of  adoption  ;  while  stories  seem  to  have  been 
always  current  respecting  the  exotic  extraction  of  one  of  the  original 
tribes,  and  concerning  a  large  addition  to  the  houses,  made  by  one  of  the 
early  kings.  The  composition  of  the  state,  uniformity  assumed  to  be 
natural,  was,  nevertheless,  known  to  be,  in  great  measure,  artifical.  This 
conflict  between  belief  or  theory  and  notorious  fact  is,  at  first  sight, 
extremely  perplexing ;  but  what  it  really  illustrates  is,  the  efficiency 
with  which  legal  fictions  do  their  work  in  the  infancy  of  society. 

(e).  The  earliest  and  most  extensively  employed  of  legal  fictions 
was  that  which  permitted  family  relations  to  be  created  artificially ;  and 
there  is  none  to  which  I  conceive  mankind  to  be  more  deeply  indebted. 
If  it  had  never  existed,  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  of  the  primitive 
groups,  whatever  were  their  nature,  could  have  absorbed  another;  or  on 
what  terms  any  two  of  them  could  have  combined,  except  those  of 
absolute  superiority  on  one  side  and  absolute  subjection  on  the  other. 
No  doubt,  when,  with  our  modem  ideas,  we  contemplate  the  union  of 
independent  communities,  we  can  suggest  a  hundred  modes  of  carrying 
it  out;  the  simplest  of  all  being  that  the  individuals  comprised  in  the 
coalescing  groups  shall  vote  or  act  together  according  to  local  propin- 
quity. But  the  idea  that  a  number  of  persons  should  exercise  political 
rights  in  common,  simply  because  they  happened  to  live  within  the 
same  topographical  limits,  was  utterly  strange  and  monstrous  to  primi- 
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live  antiquity.    The  expedient  which  in  those  times  commanded  favor     Afp.  I. 

was  that  the    incoming    population  should  feign    themselves    to    be        

descended  from  the  same  stock  as  the  people  on  wnom  they  were  engrafted ;  ov  ^mubs. 
and  it  is  precisely  the  good  faith  of  this  fiction^  and  the  closeness  with  Pan.  i,  u. 
which  it  seemed  to  imitate  reality^  that  we  cannot  now  hope  to  under- 
stand. 

(/).  One  circumstance^  however  which  it  is  important  to  recollect^  is, 
that  the  men  who  formed  the  various  political  groups  were  certainly  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  together  periodically  for  the  purpose  of  acknow- 
ledging and  consecrating  their  association  by  common  sacrifices. 
Strangers,  amalgamated  "with  the  brotherhood,  were  doubtless  admitted 
to  these  sacrifices  ;  and  when  that  was  once  done,  we  can  believe  that 
it  seemed  equally  easy,  or  not  more  di£Scult,  to  conceive  them  as  sharing 
in  the  common  lineage.  The  conclusion,  then,  which  is  suggested  by  the 
evidence  is,  not  that  all  early  societies  were  formed  by  descent  from  the 
same  ancestor,  but  that  all  of  them  which  had  any  permanence  and 
solidity  were  either  so  descended,  or  assumed  that  they  were.  An  indefinite 
number  of  causes  may  have  shattered  the  primitive  groups ;  but  wherever 
llieir  ingredients  recombined,  it  was  on  the  model  or  principle  of  an 
association  of  kindred.  Whatever  were  the  fact,  all  thought,  language, 
and  law  adjusted  themselves  to  the  assumption.  But  though  all  tiiis 
seems  to  me  to  be  established  with  reference  to  the  communities  with 
whose  records  we  are  acquainted,  the  remainder  of  their  history  sustains 
the  position  before  laid  down,  as  to  the  essentially  transient  and  terminable 
influence  of  the  most  powerful  legal  fictions.  At  some  point  of  time, 
probably  as  soon  as  they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  resist  extrinsic 
pressure,  all  these  states  ceased  to  recruit  themselves  by  factitious  exten- 
sions of  consanguinity. 

(g).  They  necessarily,  therefore,  became  aristocracies,  in  all  caRes 
where  a  fresh  population  from  any  cause  collected  around  them  which 
conid  put  in  no  claim  to  community  of  origin.  Their  sternness  in  main- 
taining the  central  principle  of  a  system  under  which  political  rights 
were  attainable  on  no  terms  whatever  except  connexion  in  blood,  real  or 
artificial,  taught  their  inferiors  another  principle,  which  proved  to  be 
endowed  with  a  far  higher  measure  of  vitality.  This  was  the  principle 
of  local  e<mUguityy  now  recognised  everywhere  as  the  condition  of  com- 
munity in  political  functions.  A  new  set  of  political  ideas  came  at  once 
into  existence,  which,  being  those  of  ourselves,  our  contemporaries,  and 
in  great  measure  of  our  ancestors,  rather  obscure  our  perception  of  the 
older  theory,  which  they  vanquished  and  dethroned. 

[h).  The  family,  then,  is  the  type  of  an  archaic  society  in  all  the 
modifications  which  it  was  capable  of  assuming :  but  the  family  here 
spoken  of  is  not  exactly  the  family  as  understood  by  a  modem.  In 
order  to  reach  the  ancient  conception,  we  must  give  to  our  modem  ideas 
an  important  extension,  and  an  important  limitation.  We  must  look 
on  the  family  as  constantly  enlarged  by  the  absorption  of  strangers 
within  its  circle,  and  we  must  try  to  regard  the  fiction  of  adoption  as  so 
closely  simulating  the  reality  of  kinship,  that  neither  law  nor  opinion 
makes  the  slightest  difference  between  a  rc»eJ  and  an  adoptive  connexion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  persons  theoretically  amalgamated  into  a  family 
by  their  common  descent  are,  practically,  held  together  by  common  obe- 
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App.  I.  dience  to  their  highest  living  ascendant^  the  father^  grandfatlier^  or 
—        great-grandfather.     The  patriarchal  authority  of  a  chieftain  is  as  neces- 

^^^fILily*"'  sary  an  ingredient  in  the  notion  of  the  family  group  as  the  fact  (or 

Para.  8.  II.  Hfisumed  fact)  of  its  having  sprung  from  his  loins ;  and^  hence^  we  most 
understand  that^  if  there  be  any  persons  who^  however  truly  included  in 
the  brotherhood  by  virtue  of  their  blood-relationships  have  nevertheless, 
^yac^/ withdrawn  themselves  from  the  empire  of  its  ruler,  they  are 
always,  in  the  beginnings  of  law,  considered  as  lost  to  the  family.  It  is 
this  patriarchal  aggregate, — the  modem  family  thus  cut  down  on  one 
side  and  extended  on  the  other^ — ^which  meets  us  on  the  threshold  of 
primitive  jurisprudence. 

/ud,  p.  163.  {i).  The  law  of  persons  contains  but  one  other  chapter  which  can 

be  usefully  cited  for  our  present  purpose.  The  legal  rules  by  which 
systems  of  mature  jurisprudence  regulate  the  connection  of  master  and 
slave,  present  no  very  distinct  traces  of  the  original  condition  common 
to  ancient  societies.  But  there  are  reasons  for  this  exception.  There 
seems  to  be  something  in  the  institution  of  slavery  which  has,  at  all  times, 
either  shocked  or  perplexed  mankind,  however  little  habituated  to  reflec- 
tion, and  however  slightly  advanced  in  the  cultivation  of  its  moral 
instincts.  *  *  The  relation  in  which  servitude  had  originally  stood  to 
the  rest  of  the  domestic  system,  though  not  clearly  exhibited,  is  casually 
indicated  in  many  parts  of  primitive  law,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
typical  system — that  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is  clear  from  the  testimony 
both  of  ancient  law  and  of  many  primeval  histories,  that  the  slave  might, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  made  the  heir  or  universal  successor  of  ihe 
master.  *  *  When  we  speak  of  the  slave  as  anciently  included  in  the 
family,  we  intend  to  assert  nothing  as  to  the  motives  of  those  who 
brought  him  into  it,  or  kept  him  there : — we  mei^ly  imply  that  the  tie 
•which  bound  him  to  his  master  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  same  general 
character  with  that  which  xmited  every  other  member  of  the  group  to  its 
chieftain.  This  consequence  is,  in  fact,  carried  in  the  general  assertion 
already  made,  that  the  primitive  ideas  of  mankind  were  unequal  to  com- 
prehending any  basis  of  the  connexion  inter  se  of  individuals,  apart  from 
the  relations  of  family. 

iNJ,  p.  165.  (*).  Thefamily  consisted  primarily  of  those  who  belonged  to  it  by 

consanguinity,  and  next,  of  tliose  who  had  been  engrafted  on  it  by  adop- 
tion ;  but  there  was  still  a  third  class  of  persons  who  were  only  joined  to 
it  by  common  subjection  to  its  head — ^and  these  were  the  slaves.  The  bom 
and  the  adopted  subjects  of  the  chief  were  raised  above  the  slave  by  the 
certainty  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  they  would  be  relieved 
from  bondage,  and  entitled  to  exercise  powers  of  their  own  :  but  that  the 
inferiority  of  the  slave  was  not  such  as  to  place  him  outside  the  pale  of 
the  family,  or  such  as  to  degrade  him  to  the  footing  of  inanimate 
property,  is  clearly  proved,  I  think,  by  the  many  traces  which  remain  of 
his  ancient  capacity  for  inheritance  in  the  last  resort.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  unsafe  in  the  highest  degree  to  hazard  conjectures  how  far  the 
lot  of  the  slave  was  mitigated  in  the  beginnings  of  society  by  having  a 
definite  place  reserved  for  him  in  the  empire  of  the  father.  It  is, 
perhaps,  more  probable  that  the  son  was  practically  assimilated  to  the 
slave,  than  that  the  slave  shared  any  of  the  tenderness  which,  in  later 
times,  was  shown  to  the  son.    But  it  may  be  asserted  with  some  con- 
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fidenoe  of  adranoed  and  oiatured  codes  that,  wherever  servitude    is     App.  I. 

sanctioned,  the  slave  has  uniformly  greater  advantages  under  systems 

which  preserve  some  memento  of  his  earlier  condition,  than  under  those  PoTMila. 
which  have  adopted  some  other  theory  of  his  civil  degradation."^  *  The  ?»».  2,  iii. 
Aoman  law  was  arrested  in  its  growing  tendency  to  look  upon  him  more 
and  more  as  an  article  of  property  by  the  theory  of  the  law  of  nature ;  and 
hence  it  is  that,  wherever  servitude  is  sanctioned  by  institutions  which 
have  been  deeply  affected  by  Boman  jurisprudence,  the  servile  condition 
18  more  intolerably  wretched. 

IIL— PaTEIA  P0TE8TAS. 

(a).  The  effect  of  the  evidence  derived  firom  comparative  jurisprudence  ^^  p-  ^^ 
is  to  establish  that  view  of  the  primeval  condition  of  the  human  race 
which  is  known  as  the  patriarchal  theory.  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course, 
that  this  theory  was  originallv  based  on  the  scriptural  history  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs  in  Lower  Asia.*  *  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  legal  testimony  comes  nearly  exclusively  from  the  institutions  of 
societies  belonging  to  the  Indo-European  stock,  the  Bomans,  Hindoos, 
and  Sdavonians  supplying  the  greater  part  of  it;  and  indeed  the 
difSculty,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  is  to  know  where  to 
stop,  to  say  of  what  races  of  men  it  is  not  allowable  to  lay  down 
that  the  society  in  which  they  are  united  was  originally  organised 
on  the  patriarchal  model.  The  chief  lineaments  of  such  a  soeiefy,  as 
collected  from  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  I  need  not  attempt  to  depict 
with  any  minuteness.*  *  The  points  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  history 
are  these.  The  eldest  male  parent,  the  eldest  ascendant,  is  absolutely  su- 
preme in  his  household.  His  dominion  extends  to  life  and  death,  and  is  as 
unqualified  over  his  children,  and  their  houses,  their  marriage,  divorce, 
transfer,  and  sale,  as  over  his  slaves ; — indeed,  the  relations  of  sonship  and 
serfdom  appear  to  differ  in  little,  beyond  the  higher  capacity  which  the  child 
in  blood  possesses  of  becoming  one  day  the  head  of  a  family  himself.  The 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  children  are  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  father ;  and 
the  possessions  of  the  parent,  which  he  holds  in  a  representative  rather 
than  in  a  proprietary  character,  are  equally  divided  at  his  death  among 
his  descendants  in  the  first  degree,  the  eldest  son  sometimes  receiving  a 
double  share  under  the  name  of  birthright,  but  more  generally  endowed 
with  no  hereditary  advantage  beyond  an  honorary  precedence. 

(J).  On  a  few  systems  of  law  the  family  organisation  of  the  earliest  ^^ p-  ^^ 
society  has  left  a  plain  and  broad  mark  in  the  life-long  authority  of  the 
father  or  other  ancestor  over  the  person  and  property  of  his  descendants—* 
an  authority  which  we  may  conveniently  call  by  its  later  Roman  name 
ct  pairia  poiesiasJ^  *  In  every  relation  of  life  in  which  the  collective 
eommnnity  might  have  occasion  to  avail  itself  of  his  wisdom  and  strength, 
for  all  purposes  of  counsel  or  of  war,  the  filivs  /amilias,  or  son  under 
power,  was  as  free  as  his  father.*  *  But  in  all  the  relations  created  by 
private  law,  the  son  lived  under  a  domestic  despotism,  which,  considering 
the  severity  it  retained  to  the  last,  and  the  number  of  centuries  through 
which  it  endured,  constitutes  one  of  the  strangest  problems  in  history.*  * 
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App.  I.    The  ancient  law  of  Borne  forbade  the  chSdren  under  power  to  hold  property 
apart  from  their  parent,  or  (we  should  rather  say)  never  contemplated  the 

Dbcat  ov  "^     .,.1..  •    A*^*         1    •     •  j.^ i-;_        mi-_     i?_xi 


Ibid,  p.  141. 


pATOii  possibility  of  their  claiming  a  separate  ownership.  The  father  was 
PoTMTAs.  entitled  to  take  tiie  whole  of  the  son's  acquisitions,  and  to  enjoy  the 
T!!^*'i'lJ'  benefit  of  his  contracts,  without  being  entangled  in  any  compensating 
liabilities.  So  much  as  this  we  should  expect  from  the  constitution 
of  the  earliest  Roman  society ;  for  we  can  hardly  form  a  notion  of  the 
primitive  family  group,  unless  we  suppose  that  its  members  brought 
their  earnings  of  all  kinds  into  the  common  stock,  while  they  were 
unable  to  bind  it  by  improvident  individual  agreements.  The  true 
enigma  of  the  patria  potestas  does  not  reside  here,  but  in  the  slowness 
with  which  these  proprietary  privileges  of  the  parent  were  curtailed, 
and  in  the  circumstance  that,  before  they  were  seriously  diminished^  the 
whole  civilised  world  was  brought  within  their  sphere* 

IV. — ^DjfiOAY  OF  PATEIA  POTBSTAS, 

(a).  The  active  discharge  of  the  most  important  among  the  duties 
which  the  son  owed  to  the  state  must  have  tempered  the  authority  of 
his  parent,  if  thev  did  not  annul  it.  We  can  readily  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  paternal  despotism  could  not  be  brought  into  play  without 
great  scandal  against  a  man  of  full  age,  occupying  a  high  civil  office. 
During  the  earlier  history,  however,  such  cases  of  practical  emancipa- 
tion would  be  rare  compared  with  those  which  must  have  been  created 
by  the  constant  wars  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  miUtary  tribune  and 
the  private  soldier,  who  were  in  the  field  three-quarters  of  a  year  during 
the  earlier  contest, — at  a  later  period  the  proconsul  in  charge  of  a  province 
and  the  legionaries  who  occupied  it, — cannot  have  had  practical  reason 
to  regard  themselves  as  the  slaves  of  a  despotic  master;  and  all  these 
avenues  of  escape  tended  constantly  to  multiply  themselves.  Victories 
led  to  conquests,  conquests  to  occupations ;  the  mode  of  occupation  by 
colonies  was  exchang^  for  the  system  of  occupjring  provinces  oy  stand- 
ing armies.  Each  step  in  advance  was  a  call  for  the  expatriation  of 
more  Roman  citizens,  and  a  fresh  draft  on  the  blood  of  the  failing  Latin 
race.  We  may  infer,  I  think,  that  a  strong  sentiment  in  favour  of  ' 
the  relaxation  of  the  patria  potestas  had  become  fixed  by  the  time  that 
the  pacification  of  the  world  commenced  on  the  establishment  of  the 
empire.  *  * 

(b).  No  innovation  of  any  kind  was  attempted  till  the  first  years 
of  the  empire,  when  the  acquisitions  of  soldiers  on  service  were  with- 
drawn from  the  operation  of  the  patria  potestas,  doubtless  as  part  of 
the  reward  of  the  armies  which  had  overthrown  the  free  communities. 
Three  centuries  afterwards  the  same  immunity  was  extended  to  the 
earnings  of  persons  who  were  in  the  civil  employment  of  the  state. 
Both  changes  were  obviously  limited  in  their  application ;  and  they  were 
so  combined  in  technical  form,  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  principle  of  patria  potestas. 

(c).  A  certain  qualified  and  dependent  ownership  had  always  been 
recognised  by  the  Boman  law  in  the  perquisites  and  savings  which  slaves. 
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and  sons  under  power,  were  not  compelled  to  include  in  the  household     App.  I. 
accounts ;  and  the  special  name  of  this  pmnissive  property,  peculium,       — '^^^ 
was  applied  to  the  acquisitions  newly  relieved  from  patria  potestas,   «xov  ov  ram 
which  were  called  in  the  case  of  soldiers  Castrense  Peculium,  and  Quasi-  „   ^^J^' 
castrense  Peculium  in  the  case  of  civil  servants.  ' 

(d).  Other  modifications  of  the  parental  privileges  followed,  whicH 
showed  a  less  studious  outward  respect  for  the  ancient  principle.  Shortly 
after  the  introduction  of  the  quasi-castrense  peculium,  Constantine 
the  Great  took  away  the  father's  absolute  control  over  property  which 
his  children  had  inherited  from  their  mother,  and  reduced  it  to  a  utfirfrud^ 
or  life  interest.  A  few  more  changes  of  slight  importance  followed  in 
the  Western  Empire,  but  the  farthest  point  reached  was  in  the  East, 
nnder  Justinian,  who  enacted  that,  unless  the  acquisitions  of  the  child 
were  derived  from  the  parent's  own  property,  the  parent's  rights  over 
them  should  not  extend  beyond  enjoying  their  produce  for  the  period 
of  his  life. 

(«).  **  Perpetual  guaidiansliip  is  obviously  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  artifical  prolongation  of  the  patria  potestas,  when  for  other  pur- 
poses it  has  been  dissolved.  In  India  the  system  survives  in  absolute 
completenes,  and  its  operation  is  so  strict,  that  a  Hindoo  mother  fre- 
quently becomes  the  WEurd  of  her  own  sons. 

V. — DiSINTSGaATION  OP  THS  PAMILT. 

(a).  Ancient  jurisprudence — if,  perhaps,  a  deceptive  comparison  may  iK^»p.  i7e. 
be  employed — may  be  likened  to  international  law,  filling  nothing,  as  it 
were,  excepting  the  interstices  between  the  g^eat  groups  which  are  the 
stones  of  society.  In  a  community  so  situat^,  ^e  legislation  of 
assembUee  and  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  reaches  only  to  the  heads  of 
bmilies ;  and  to  every  other  individual  the  rule  of  conduct  is  the  law 
of  his  home,  of  which  his  parent  is  the  legislator. 

(i).  But  the  sphere  of  civil  law,  smidl  at  first,  tends  steadily  to 
enlarge  itself.  The  agents  of  legal  change,  fictions,  equity,  and  legisla- 
tion, are  brought,  in  turn,  to  bear  on  the  primeval  institutions ;  and  at 
every  point  di  llie  progress,  a  greater  number  of  personal  rights  and 
a  laiger  amount  of  property  are  removed  from  the  domestic  forum  to 
the  cognizance  of  the  public  tribunals.  The  ordinances  of  the  gov- 
ernment obtain  gradually  the  same  efficacy  in  private  concerns  as  in 
matters  of  state,  and  are  no  longer  liable  to  be  overridden  bv  the 
behests  o£  a  despot,  enthroned  by  each  hearthstone.  We  have  m  the 
annals  of  Boman  law  a  nearly  complete  history  of  the  crumbling  away 
of  an  archaic  system,  and  of  the  formation  of  new  institutions  from  the 
recombined  materials — ^institutions  some  of  which  descended,  unimpaired, 
to  the  modem  world,  while  others,  destroyed  or  corrupted  by  contact 
with  barbarism  in  the  dark  ages,  had  again  to  be  recovered  by  man- 
kind.* ♦ 

(c).  The  movement  of  the  progressive  societies  has  been  uniform 
in  one  respect.  Through  all  its  course  it  has  been  distingmshed  by  the 
gradual  jQssolntion  of  family  dependency,  and  the  growth  of  individual 
obligation  in  its  place.  The  individual  is  steadily  substituted  for  the 
family,  as  the  unit  of  which  civil  laws  take  account.    Nor  is  it  difficult 
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App.  I.    to  see  what  is  the  tie  between  man  and  man^  which  replaces  hj  d^prees 

those  forms  of  reciprocity  in  rights  and  duties  which  have  their  origin. 

sQu^'^^nx-  in  the  family.    It  is  contract.      Starting,  as  from  one  terminus  of 

^^mxY*^   history,  from  a  condition  of  society  in  which  all  the  relations  of  persoas 

Para.  2,  V.        arc  summed  up  in  the  relations  of  family,  we  seem  to  have  steadily 

moved  towards  a  phase  of  social  order  in  which  all  these  relations  arise 

from  the  free  agreement  of  individuals.     In  Western  Europe  the  pro* 

gress  achieved  in  this  direction  has  been  consideraUe. 

VI. — Co-heirs  or  iquAL  PARTmoN  op  property. 

IN4,  p.  M7.  {a) .  We  know  of  no  period  of  Roman  jurisprudence  at  which  the  place 

of  the  heir^  or  universal  successor,  might  not  have  been  taken  by  a 
group  of  co-heirs.  This  group  succeeded  as  a  single  unit,  and  the 
assets  were  afterwards  divided  among  them  in  a  separate  legal  proceed* 
ing.  When  the  succession  was  ad  intentatoy  and  the  group  consisted  of 
the  children  of  the  deceased,  they  each  took  an  equal  share  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  nor,  though  males  had  at  one  time  some  advantage  over  females, 
is  there  the  faintest  trace  of  primogeniture.  The  mode  of  distribution 
is  the  same  throughout  archaic  jurisprudence.  It  certainly  seems  that 
when  civil  society  b^ns,  and  families  cease  to  hold  together  through  a 
series  of  generations,  the  idea  which  spontaneously  suggests  itself  is^  to 
divide  the  domain  equally  among  the  members  of  each  successive 
generation,  and  to  reserve  no  privilege  to  the  eldest  son  or  stock. 

[b).  Some  peculiarly  significant  hints  as  to  the  dose  relation  of  this 
phenomena  to  primitive  thought  are  furnished  by  systems  yet  more 
archaic  than  the  Roman.  Among  the  Hindoos,  the  instant  a^  son  is  bom, 
he  acquires  a  vested  right  in  his  father's  property,  which  cannot  be  sold 
without  recognition  of  his  joint  ownership.  On  the  son's  attaining  full 
age^  he  can  sometimes  compel  a  partition  of  the  estate,  even  against  the 
consent  of  the  parent ;  and  should  the  parent  acquiesce^  one  son  can 
always  have  a  partition,  even  against  the  will  of  the  others.  On  such 
partition  taking  place^  the  father  has  no  advantage  over  his  children^ 
except  that  he  has  two  of  the  shares,  instead  of  one.  The  ancient  law 
of  the  German  tribes  was  exceedingly  similar.  The  allod  or  domain  oC 
the  family  was  the  joint  property  of  the  father  and  his  sons.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  habitually  divided,  even  at  the  death 
of  the  parent ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  possessions  of  the  Hindoo^ 
however  divisible  theoretically^  are  so  rarely  distributed  in  fact,  that 
many  generations  constantly  succeed  each  other  without  a  partition 
taking  place ;  and  thus  the  family  in  India  has  a  perpetual  tendency 
to  expand  into  the  village  community.  All  this  points  very  clearly  to 
the  absolutely  eqqal  division  of  assets  among  the  male  children  at  death, 
as  the  practice  most  usual  with  society,  at  the  period  when  &inily- 
dq[>endency  is  in  the  first  stages  of  disint€^gration. 

(c).  Although,  in  India,  the  possessions  of  a  parent  are  divisible  at  his. 
death,  and  may  be  divisible  during  his  life,  among  all  his  male  children 
in  equal  shares ;  and  though  this  principle  of  the  equal  distribution  of 
property  extends  to  every  part  of  the  Hindoo  institutions,  yet,  wherever 
public  office  or  political  power  devolves  at  the  decease  of  the  last  incum- 
bent, the  succession  is  nearly  universally  according  to  the  rules  of  pii^ 
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mogenitare.     Sovereigntit«  descend,  therefore,  to  the    eldest  son;  and    App.  I. 
where  the   affairs   of   the   village  community,  the    corporate   unit  of  gj^^J^ 
Hindoo  society,  are  confided  to  a  single  manager,  it  is   generally  the  i!:urop«an 
eldest  son  who  takes  up   the  administration  at  his  parentis  death.     All  o"  property 
offices,  indeed,  in  India  tend  to  become  hereditary,  and,  when  their  nature  J^«  KaSJn* 
permits  it,  to  vest  in  the  eldest  member  of  the  oldest  stock.    Comparing  of  village 
these  Indian  successions  with  some  of  the  ruder  social  organisations  p^^*^ 
which  have  survived  in  Europe  almost  to  our  own  day,  the  conclusion 
suggests  itself  that,  when  patriarchal  power  is  not  only  domestic,  but 
poiiticaly  it  is  not  distributed  among  all  the  issue  at  the  parent's  death, 
but  is  the  birthright  of  the  eldest  son. 

3.  These  extracts  show  that  primitive  usages,  primeval 
jurisprudence  respecting  property,  were  the  same  among 
the  Bindoos  as  in  the  other  Indo-European  communities ;  and 
that,  in  the  progress  of  society,  one  and  all  reached  in  the 
village  commune  a  stage  of  development  of  such  complete 
uniformity,  that  the  resemblance  extends  down  even  to  the 
presence,  in  the  communities,  of  a  servile  class,  below  the 
proprietary  members  of  the  commune,  who,  yet,  had  proprie- 
tary  rights.  The  incidents  or  steps  leading  to  this  stage  of  de- 
velopment, viz.j  the  family,  the  patria  potestas,  its  decline, 
the  disintegration  of  the  family,  the  equal  distribution  of 
proprietary  right  among  children  without,  generally,  an 
actual  division  of  the  property,  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  village  communities,  consisting  of  families  with 
these  joint  and  several  rights  in  property, — these  iiicidents 
precluded  the  possibility  or  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  Com- 
wallis  type  of  Bengal  zemindars.  At  the  date  of  the 
zemindari  settlement  in  1793,  these  village  communes  existed 
throughout  India,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  appendix,  in 
a  perfect  form  outside  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa,  and  in  those  provinces  in  only  an  incipient  state 
of  disintegration,  in  which  the  zemindars  had  usurped 
the  functions  and  proprietajy  rights  of  the  heads  of  village 
commLunities,  while  the  members  of  the  village  communes  yet 
retained  proprietary  rights  of  a  perfect  kind.  "  The  tokens 
of  an  extreme  antiquity  are  discoverable  in  almost  every 
single  feature  of  the  Indian  village  communities." — {Maine.) 

The  history  of  property  in  land  in  Europe  diverges  from 
that  in  India  after  reaching  this  point,  viz.^  the  village 
conmiune.  If  we  follow  that  history  in  Europe,  we  trace  the 
course  of  property  through  centuries  of  war,  misrule,  spoli- 
ation, and  social  degradation  of  the  original  millions  of 
cultivating  proprietors ;  yet  the  best  part  of  Europe  is  covered, 
still,  by  peasant  proprietors.  In  India,  on  the  other  hand, 
custom  which .  had  embodied  the  rights  of  property  in  land 
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in  the  village  commune  remained  crystallized  for  centuries 


SiSXSS!'*'  of  misrule,  down  to  1793 ;  but  though  the  Lower  Provinces 
have  enjoyed,  since,  an  uninterrupted  peace,  yet  the  pro- 
prietary rights  of  millions  have  disappeared  in  that  brief 
period.  What,  in  Europe,  centuries  of  war,  rapine,  spolia- 
tion, and  wrong  or  misride  could  not  destroy, or  benevolently 
spared,  in  India  not  quite  one  century  of  benevolence  and 
law  has  dissolved  in  Bengal. 

4.  The  tenures  of  land  in  Europe  will  be  noticed  in  a 
separate  appendix :  the  following  extracts  will  help  to  main- 
tain the  connexion  between  it  and  this  appendix. 


I. — Progress  prom  joint  towards  individual  property. 

p. Mi.       '  (a).  We  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  thinking  that  property  once 

belonged  not  to  individuals^  nor  even  to  isolated  families^  but  to  larger 
societies^  composed  on  the  patriarchal  model ;  but  the  mode  of  transition 
from  ancient  to  modem  ownerships,  obscure  at  best,  would  have  been 
infinitely  obscurer  if  several  distinguishable  forms  of  village  communi- 
ties had  not  been  discovered  and  examined.  It  is  worth  while  to 
attend  to  the  varieties  of  internal  arrangement  within  the  patriarchal 
groups,  which  are,  or  were  till  recently,  observable  among  races  of  Indo- 
European  blood.  The  chiefs  of  the  ruder  highland  clans  used^  it  is 
said,  to  dole  out  food  to  the  heads  of  the  households  under  their  juris- 
diction at  the  veiy  shortest  intervals,  and  sometimes  day  by  day.  A 
periodical  distribution  is  also  made  to  the  Sclavonian  villagers  of  the 
Austrian  and  Turkish  provinces  by  the  elders  of  their  body;  but  then  it 
is  a  distribution,  once  for  all,  of  the  total  produce  of  the  year.  In  the 
Russian  villages,  however,  the  substance  of  the  propertv  ceases  to  be 
looked  upon  as  indivisible,  and  separate  proprietary  claims  are  allowed 
freely  to  grow  up ;  but  then,  after  a  given,  but  not  in  all  cases  of  the 
same,' period,  separate  ownerships  are  extinguished,  the  land  of  the  village 
is  thrown  into  a  mass,  and  then  it  is  redistributed  among  the  families 
composing  the  community,  according  to  their  number.  In  India,  not 
only  is  ti^ere  no  indivisibility  of  the  common  fund,  but  separate  pro- 
prietorship in  parts  of  it  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  may  branch 
out  into  any  number  of  derivative  ownerships ;  the  de  fado  partition  of 
the  stock  being,  however,  checked  by  inveterate  usage,  and  by  the  rule 
against  the  admission  of  strangers  without  the  consent  of  the  brother- 
hood. 

(i).  It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  insist  that  these  different 
forms  of  the  village  community  represent  distinct  stages  in  a  process  dt 
transmutation,  which  has  been  everywhere  accomplished  in  the  same 
manner.  But  though  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  our  going  so  far 
as  this,  it  renders  less  presumptuous  the  conjecture  that  private  property, 
in  the  shape  in  which  we  know  it,  was  chiefly  formed  by  the  gradual 
disentanglement  of  the  separate  rights  of  individuals  from  the  blended 
rights  of  a  community.  Our  studies  in  the  law  of  persons  seemed  to 
show  us  the  familyj  expanding  into  the  agnatic  group  of  kinsmen ;  then 
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the  a^atic  group,  dissolving  into  separate  households ;  lastly,  the  house-    App.  I. 
hold,  supplanted  by  the  individual ; — and  it  is  now  sugg^^sted  that  each  step        •— * 
of  the  change  corresponds  to  an  analogous  alteration  in   the  nature  of  prercriptionT 
ownership;  and  by  far  the  most  important  passage  in  the  history  of  pub.4,1. 
private  property  is  its  gradual  elimination  from  the  co-ownership  of 
kinsmen. 


n.— POSSSSSION  AND   PBESOBIPTION. 

(fl).  There  is  no  principle  in  all  law  which  the  modems,  in  spite  of  its  ^^'  p*«^^" 
beneficial  character^  have  been  so  loath  to  adopt,  and  to  carry  to  its 
legitimate  consequences,  as  that  which  was  known  to  the  Romans  as 
'usucapion,'  and  which  has  descended  to  modem  jurisprudence  under  the 
name  of  prescription.  It  was  a  positive  rule  of  the  old  Roman  law,  a 
rule  older  than  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  commodities  which  had  been 
uninterruptedly  possessed  for  a  certain  period  became  the  property  of  the 
possessor.  The  period  of  possession  was  exceedingly  short — one  or  two 
years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  commodities — and  in  historical 
times  usucapion  was  only  allowed  to  operate  when  possession  had  com- 
menced in  a  particular  way.  *    * 

(i).  In  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  usucapion,  it  was  necessary  that  ****  * 
the  adverse  possession  should  have  begun  in  good  faith — ^that  is,  with 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  possessor  that  he  was  lawfully  acquiring  the 
property ;  and  it  was  further  required  that  the  commodity  ^ould  have 
been  transferred  to  him  by  some  mode  of  alienation,  which,  however 
miequal  to  conferring  a  complete  title  in  the  particular  case,  was  at  least 
recognized  by  the  law.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  a  mancipation,  how- 
ever slovenly  the  performance  might  have  been,  yet,  if  it  had  been  carried 
80  £ftr  as  to  involve  a  tradition  or  delivery,  the  vice  of  the  title  would 
be  cured  by  usucapion  in  two  years  at  most.  *  *  Usucapion  did  not 
lose  its  advantages  till  the  reforms  of  Justinian.  But  as  soon  as  law  and 
equity  had  been  completely  fused,  and  when  mancipation^  ceased  to  be 
the  Roman  conveyance,  there  was  no  further  necessity  for  the  ancient 
contrivance;  and  usucapion,  with  its  periods  of  time  considerably 
lengthened,  became  the  prescription  which  has  at  length  been  adopted 
by  nearly  all  systems  of  modem  law. 

in. — DisTTNcrnoN  bbtwekn  property  and  possession. 

The  lang^ge  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults  on  the  subject  of  posses- 
sion long  occasioned  the  greatest  possible  perplexity.  *  *  Possession, 
in  fact,  when  employed  by  the  Roman  lawyers,  appears  to  have  con- 
tracted a  shade  of  meaning  not  easily  accounted  for.  The  word,  as 
appears  from  its  etjnnology,  must  have  originally  denoted  physical 
contact,  or  physical  contact  resumable  at  pleasure ;  but  as  actually  used, 
without  any  qualifying  epithet,  it  signifies,  not  simply  physical  detention^ 
but  physical  detention,  coupled  with  the  intention,  to  hold  the  thing 

*  DeliTery  before  witneMet,  by  certain  gentnrefl,  symbolicul  Rcto,  and  tolemn  pbra-^e^ 
tod  u  intricate  oeremonial,  in  da^s  before  written  instmujents  of  conveyance  were  used. 
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A  PP.  I.      detained  as  one's  own.     Savigny^  following  Neibohr,  perceived  that  for 

this  anomaly  there  could  only  be  a  historical  origin.     He  pointed  oat 

Emphjteuiifc     ^j^^^  ^j^^  patrician  burghers  of  Home,  who  had  become  tenants  of  the 
^'  greatest  part  of  the  public  domain  at  nominal  rents^  were^  in  Tiew  of 

the  old  Roman  law^  mere  possessors ;  but^  then,  they  were  possessors  in- 
tending to  keep  their  land  against  all-comers.  They,  in  truth,  put  for- 
ward a  claim  almost  identical  with  that  which  has  recently  been  advanc- 
ed in  England  by  the  lessees  of  church  lands.  Admitting  that,  in  theory, 
they  were  the  tenants-at-will  of  the  state,  they  contended  that  time 
and  undisturbed  enjoyment  had  ripened  their  holding  into  a  species  of 
ownership,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  eject  them  for  the  purpose  of 
redistributing  the  domain.  The  association  of  this  claim  with  the 
patrician  tenancies  permanently  influenced  the  sense  of  ''possession. 


9J 


iwd,p.  289.      rV.— Emphyteusis  (oe  tenancy  sub/bct  to  a  fixed  peepetual  rent). 

(a) .  Emphyteusis,  not  probably  as  yet  known  by  its  Greek  designa- 
tion before  the  middle  ages,  marks  one  state  in  a  current  of  ideas,  which 
led  ultimately  to  feudalism.  The  first  mention  in  Roman  history  of 
estates  larger  than  could  be  farmed  by  a  paterfamilias,  with  his  household 
of  sons  and  slaves,  occurs  when  we  come  to  the  holdings  of  the  Roman 
patricians.  These  great  proprietors  appear  to  have  had  no  idea  of  any 
system  of  farming  by  free  tenants.  Their  latifundia  seem  to  have  been 
universally  cultivated  by  slave-gangs,  under  bailifEs,  who  were  themselves 
slaves  or  freedmen;  and  the  only  organisation  attempted  appears  to 
have  consisted  in  dividing  the  inferior  slaves  into  small  bodies,  and 
making  them  the  peculium  of  the  better  and  trustier  sort^  who  thus 
acquired  a  kind  of  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  their  labour. 

(i).  This  system  was,  however,  especially  disadvantageous  to  one 
class  of  estated  proprietors — the  municipalities.  Functionaries  in  Italy 
were  changed  with  the  rapidity  which  often  surprises  us  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Rome  herself ;  so  that  the  superintendence  of  a  lar^e  landed 
domain  by  an  Italian  corporation  must  have  been  excessively  imperfect. 
Accordingly,  we  are  told  that  with  the  municipalities  began  the 
practice  of  letting  out  offri  vedi^les-^thai  is,  of  leasing  land  for  a 
perpetuity  to  a  free  tenant,  at  a  fixed  rent,  and  under  certain  conditions. 
The  plan  was  afterwards  extensively  imitated  by  individual  proprietors, 
and  the  tenant,  whose  relation  to  the  owner  had  originally  been  deter- 
mined by  his  contract,  was  subsequently  recognized  by  the  Prator 
as  having  himself  a  qualified  proprietorship,  which  in  time  became  known 
as  emphyteusis. 

{c).  From  this  point  the  history  of  tenure  parts  into  two  branches. 
In  the  course  of  that  long  period  during  which  our  records  of  the  Roman 
empire  are  most  incomplete,  the  slave-gangs  of  the  great  Roman 
families  became  transformed  into  the  coloni,  whose  origin  and  situation 
constitute  one  of  the  obscurest  questions  in  all  history.  We  may  sus- 
pect that  they  were  formed  partly  by  the  elevation  of  ihe  slaves,  and 
partly  by  the  degradation  of  the  free-farmers ;  and  that  they  prove  the 
richer  classes  of  the  Roman  empire  to  have  become  aware  of  the 
increased  value  which  landed  property  obtains  when  the  cultivator  has  an 
interest  in  the  produce  of  the  land.    We  know  that  their  servitude  was 
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predial;  tliat  it  wanted  many  of  the  characteristics  of  absolute  slavery ;    App.  I. 

an^  that  they  acquitted  their  service  to  the  landloid  in  rendering  to  him  a 

fixed  portion  of  the  annual  crop.  We  know  further  that  they  survived  ^pi»y*«~^- 
all  the  mutations  of  society  in  the  ancient  and  modem  worlds.  Though  **  '  ' 
included  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  feudal  structure^  they  continued  in 
many  countries  to  render  to  the  landlord  precisely  the  same  dues  which 
they  had  paid  to  the  Roman  dominus  ;  and  from  a  particular  class  among 
them^  the  eoloni  medietarii^  who  reserved  half  the  produce  for  the  owner^ 
are  descended  the  metayer  tenantry^  who  still  conduct  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  in  almost  all  the  south  of  Europe. 

(d).  On  the  other  hand^  the  Emphyteusis^  if  we  may  so  interpret  the 
allusions  to  it  in  the  Corpus  juris^  became  a  favourite^  and  beneficial 
modification  of  property ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that^  wherever  free 
&rmers  existed^  it  was  this  tenure  which  regulated  their  interest  in  the 
land.  The  Fratovy  as  has  been  said^  treated  the  Emphyteuta  as  a  true 
proprietor.  When  ejected,  he  was  allowed  to  reinstate  himself  by  a  real 
action,  the  distinctive  badge  of  proprietary  right,  and  he  was  protected 
from  disturbance  by  the  author  of  his  lease,  so  long  as  the  canon,  or  quit 
rent,  was  punctually  paid.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  suppos- 
ed that  the  ownership  of  the  author  of  the  lease  was  either  extinct  or 
dormant.  It  was  kept  alive  by  a  power  of  re-entry  on  non-payment  of 
the  rent,  a  right  of  pre-emption  in  case  of  sale,  and  a  certain  control  over 
the  mode  of  cultivation. 


APPENDIX   II. 


THB  LAW  AND  CONSTITUTION  OP  INDIA  IN  1765. 

App.  II.  Bengal  was  not  a  tabula  rasa  on  which  the  authors  of 
the  permanent  zemindary  settlement  were  free  to  construct 
any  system  of  land  tenures  that  pleased  them.  As  shown  in 
the  previous  appendix,  proprietary  riffhts  in  land  had  grown 
up  in  India  under  a  custom  of  singmar  uniformity  with  the 
customs  which  had  shaped  landed  tenures  in  Europe ;  and 
the  injunction  of  Parliament,  that  the  rights  of  landholders 
in  Bengal  should  he  determined  in  accordance  with  the  law 
and  constitution  of  India,  emanated  from  a  hody  of  landed 
proprietors  whose  political  gospel  was  a  tenacious  adherence 
to  the  customs  supporting  proprietary  rights  in  land  which 
are  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  directing 
a  land  settlement  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  constitu- 
tion of  India,  Parliament  intended  the  maintenance  of  local 
usage,  and  of  established  custom,  and  not  the  creation  of 
landed  proprietors  with  mere  statutory  rights. 

2.  Indeed,  Parliament,  had  it  so  wished,  could  not  hare 
sanctioned  a  subversion  of  the  rights  of  property  in  land  m 
India,  considering  that  even  conquest  could  not  have  con- 
ferred such  power  of  sanction,  and  that  the  Dewanny  of 
Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa  was  acquired  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  1765,  through  a  bargain.  The  Governor  and 
Council  of  Bengal  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Directors  on  30th 
September  1765 — 

By  establishing  the  power  of  the  Great  Mogul  we  have  likewise 
established  his  rights ;  and  his  Majesty,  from  principles  of  gratitude, 
equity  and  policy^  has  thought  proper  to  bestow  this  important  employ- 
ment of  Dewan  on  the  Company,  the  nature  of  which  is,  the  collecting 
all  the  revenues,  and  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  army,  and 
aUowing  a  suflScient  fund  for  the  support  of  tlie  Nizamut,  to  remit  the 
remainder  to  Delhi^  or  wherever  the  King  shall  reside  or  direct. 

Manifestly  the  Company  did  not  acquire  any  right  of 
property  in  land  superior  to  that  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

3.  Whatever  was  the  law  and  constitution  of  India  at 
the  time  of  the  acquisition,  in  1765,  by  the  East  India  (Com- 
pany of  the  Dewanee  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa,  it  re- 
mained unchanged  in  1784,  when  the  Parliament  of  England 
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directed  the  East  India  Company  to  settle  and  establish  per-  App.  II. 
manent  rules  for  the  payment  of  rents  in  accordance  with       — 
**  the  laws  and  constitution  of  India." 

4  Sir  Broughton  Rouse,  in  his    Dissertation  concerning 
the  landed  pt^operty  of  Bengal^  1791,  observed : — 

I.  The  rise  and  progress  of  private  property  in  land  have  been  nearly  intndaction, 
similar  throughout  the  world,   always  keeping  pace  with  civilization,  ^**^ 

and  an  enlarged  policy ;  and  frequently,  when  established,  resting  more 
upon  construction  and  usage,  than  upon  the  strict  letter  of  written 
law,  or  deeds  of  tenure ; — conquest  seldom  did,  in  ancient  times,  and  is 
now  never  understood  to,  annihilate  it ;  where  we  now  find  it  ever  so 
firmly  fixed,  it  was  once  slender  and  precarious ;  but  every  mode  of  posses- 
sion has  gradually  become  permanent  and  hereditary,  modified  only  by  such 
arrangements  as  might  arise  from  peculiar  circumstances  and  situations. 

II.  I  shall  conclude  the  present  digression  upon  the  rights  of  con- Pageiustoisx 
quest  with  reciting  the  judgment  which  this  eminent  writer   (Grotius) 

has  really  given  to  all  civilized  nations,  that  the  conquest  is  no  more 
than  a  simple  transfer  of  the  sovereignty,  not  an  annihilation  of  private 
property.  Now,  with  respect  to  ^e  British  territories  in  India,  a 
question  may  arise,  whether  they  were  not  obtained  more  by  compact 
than  conquest.  If  they  be  so  considered,  it  would  surely  be  an  aggra- 
vation of  injustice  to  practise  a  severity  which  even  conquest  would 
not  sanction  (Rousseau,  Social  Compact,  chapter  IV),  and  to  wrest  from 
those  who  had  been  tolerated  and  protected  by  our  predecessor  in  power, 
the  possessions  they  had  peaceably  enjoyed  under  his  jurisdiction. 
How  much  more  is  it  incumbent  on  us  to  observe  this  tenderness 
towards  our  Indian  subjects,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  cession  of 
the  country,  although  it  is  now  held,  and  will  be  maintained^  by  Great 
Britain  in  a  state  of  sovereign  dominion,  was  made  at  the  time  under 
the  name  of  an  ancient  office  of  the  Moghul  Empire ;  the  public  seals 
and  forms  of  which  were  then  adopted,  and  have  been  used  in  all  the 
subsequent  acts  of  the  administration,  so  that  the  people  seemed  only  to 
change  their  governors,  not  their  government. 

5.  Sir  Broughton  Bouse  argued  against  the  contention 
that  the  State  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  land^  hoth  cul- 
tiyated  and  uncultivated.  His  reasoning  was  conclusiye,  at 
least  against  the  right  of  the  Parliament  of  1784  to  give 
away  to  zemindars  any  property  in  land  which  helonged  to 
lyote  or  cultivators ;  while  the  declarations  and  the  Act  of 
that  Parliament  show  that  any  such  spoliation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  in  India  was  far  from  its 
intention.  No  proprietary  right  which  the  ryot  or  the  cul- 
tivator possessed  would  Parliament  have  deliberately  trans- 
ferred to  some  one  else  as  zemindar  without  giving  full 
compensation  to  the  former.  The  rights  of  the  so-called 
zemindars  of  1765,  and  of  ryots  or  cultivators,  according  to 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  India  in  that  day,  have  to 
be  ascertained. 
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A  PP.  II.         6.  Perhaps  the  ablest  work  on  this  subject  is   Colonel 

p^^  2 —       Galloway's  "  Observations  on  the  Law  and  Constitution  of 

India^  on  the  natu/re  of  lam^ded  tenures^  Sfc.y  ^c,  as  established 

by   the  Muha/mmadan  Law  a/nd  Moghul  Oovemmentj  1885. " 

This  work  will  be  quoted  as  "  Law  and  Constitution  of  India." 

Page 6.  I.  What  is  the  'law  and  constitution  of  India'  to  which  the  Legisla- 

ture refers  as  ahove^  by  which  it  declares  that  the  rights  of  the  natives 
shall  be  protected  ?  There  are  two  codes  of  law  or  constitutions  known 
to  us  in  India— the  Hindu  and  the  Muhammadan — totally  distinct, 
however,  in  themselves ;  so  that,  as  they  never  could  have  been,  and 
certainly  never  were,  combined,  either  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  dis- 
tinctly pointed  at.  Is  it  the  Hindu  '  law  and  constitution,'  then,  or  the 
Muhammadan  '  law  and  constitution,'  that  is  meant  by  the  Legislature 
as  the  law,  &c.,  of  India  ? 

Paf  e  7.  II-  I  must,  howcver,  pause  here,  and  observe  that,  when  we  speak  of 

a  '  Hindu  law  of  India,'  we  assume  the  previous  existence  of  a  paramount 
Hindu  Government, — a  fact  which  ought  first  to  be  established.  I  ask 
for  records  to  show  that  there  ever  was  a  regular  Hindu  Grovemment 
established  over  India.  We  know  that  a  number  of  petty  States,  or 
Rajahships,  existed  at  a  late  period,  and  even  now  exist.  These  have 
been  magnified  into  kingdoms  and  independent  principalities.  Inde- 
pendent, indeed,  they  may  have  been  who  held  them,  as  in  a  rude  state 
of  society  every  head  of  a  family  is  independent  and  absolute ;  but  we 
have  no  authentic  account  of  a  Hindu  paramount  monarchy,  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Ward  notices  the  names  of  '^  53  separate  kingdoms  " 
in   India.         *  ^         Ferishta  declares  that  the  Hindus  have  no 

written  history  better  than  the  heroic  romance  of  the  Mahabai:at.  It 
is,  indeed,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  history  to  believe,  if  there  had  been 
a  regular  Government  over  India,  that  in  the  course  of  2,000  years  no 
one  prince  should  have  appeared  to  rescue  his  country  from  the  Persian 
yoke ;  for  that  is  the  period  between  the  eras  of  the  Persian  and  Maho- 
medan  conquest  of  India  by  Mahomed. 

p^ge  ,0  III.     *  *    Supposing  the  Hindus  to  be  in  possession   of 

an  authentic  body  of  law,  the  point  would  still  remain — Is  it  the  Hindu 
Haw  and  constitution,'  or  the  Mahomedan  ^law  and  constitution' 
which  is  the  ^  law  and  constitution  of  India.'  That  it  is  not  the  f  onner 
I  have  undertaken  to  prove.  All  must  deem  this  at  least  probable, 
who  advert  to  the  mere  fact  that  six  to  eight  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
the  country  has  been  ruled  by  the  triumphant  and  intolerant  Moslems. 
We  cannot  believe,  indeed,  that  a  Moslem  who  had  the  poioer,  even  the 
legal  power,  to  exterminate  the  Hindus  as  idolaters,  would  have  the 
will  to  adopt  and  to  administer  their  law  and  constitution,  and  to  subject 
his  Moslem  conquerors  to  it.        *  *     During  the  whole  period  of 

the  Mahomedan  history  in  India,  though  we  have  seen  that  Hindus 
were  employed  even  at  the  head  of  other  departments,  we  have  never 
heard  of  a  Hindu  Judge,  and  assuredly  no  Mahomedan  Kazi  could 
even  have  been  found  to  administer  the  laws  of  Menu. 

Page  11.  IV.  The  public   law  (I  mean  that  publicly  administered,  as  well  as 

that  to  which  the  sovereign  could  be  a  party,  that  between  the  sovereign 
and  the  people)  I  conclude^  therefore,   was   indisputably   Mahomedan; 
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and  that  is  the  only  law  with  which,  in  a  question  of  this  nature^  we  have    Apf.  II* 
anythinf:  to  do.    The  more  tolerant  princes  may  have  sanctioned  indul-        — 

*  •  l^&mA   ft  A  7 

^nces  in  cases  of  private  succession,  where  the  interests  of  the  Hindus 
alone  were  the  subject  of  discussion,  but  in  forojudice,  a  question  of 
private  right,  even  of  inheritance  among  Hindus^  could  not  have  been 
decided  except  by  the  Mahomedan  law,  which  accordingly  provides 
for  such  questions,  and  declares  that  ^' they  are  to  be  determined  as 
between  Moslems,"  with  certain  limitations  however,  which  are  appli- 
cable alike  to  all  non-Moslem  subjects. 

y.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  in  the  Futava^ol-Aalumgeereey 
a  celebrated  work  on  the  Mahomedan  law,  compiled  in  India  under 
the  patronage  of  Aurungzebe  expressly  for  the  government  of  his  Indian 
subjects,  the  chapter  on  the  law  of  Inheritance,  entitled  '^  Of  Inheritance 
among  non-Moslem  Subjects/'  is  preserved  entire,  as  compiled  from  the 
original  law  of  Arabia.  "  They  shall  take/^  says  this  work,  '^  among 
themselves,  by  blood  and  by  compact,  as  Moslems  taie  among  themselves. 
Theproffeny  of  a  marriage  which  is  legal  by  tAeir  sacred  books^  though 
illegal  by  our  law^  shall  not  be  debarred  from  inheriting,  but  the  parties 
to  a  marriage,  which  is  illegal  by  our  law,  shall  not  take  in  virtue  of 
such  marriage.'^  And  the  test  of  an  illegal  marriage,  as  we  find  in  the 
SuToujy  is,  ''  were  the  parties  to  become  Moslems,  would  the  marriage 
be  leaped?''  Here,  then,  the  Mahomedan  law  on  the  most  delicate 
point  is  maintained,  and  an  exemplary  liberality  at  the  same  time  shown 
to  tJie  innocent  progeny.  The  same  is  found  in  the  other  works  on  the 
Mahomedan  law ;  but  I  mention  this  work  in  particular  on  account 
of  the  peculiarity  of  its  origin. 

{^).  This  is  the  written  ''law  and  constitution  of  India,''  as  published, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  himself,  little  more  than  fifty  years 
before  the  English  power  became  paramount  in  Bengal. 

7.  The  writer's  conclusion  from  the  foregoing,  and  from 
history,  that  the*  "lavir  and  constitution  of  India"  was 
Mahomedan,  miay  be  admitted  without  derogating  from 
the  authority  of  the  Hindu  law,  among  Hindu  subjects  of 
the  Mahomedan  rule,  in  respect  of  proprietary  right  in  land, 
and  of  inheritance  of  real  and  personal  property.  The  writer 
himself  shows  that  though,  in  theory,  under  the  Mahome- 
dan law,  all  civil  rights  in  real  property  were  annulled  by 
conquest,  yet  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
lands;  that  is,  they  retained  their  proprietary  rights  by 
paying  the  khvr(m0j  and  submitting  to  the  capitation  tax ; 
and  rights  thus  secured  were  transmitted  under  the  Hindu 
law  of  inheritance,  as  shown  in  section  iv.  of  the  preceding 
paragraph.  But  for  this  large  exception  in  favour  of  Hindu 
lighte  and  laws,  the  existence  of  village  communities 
throughout  Hindustan  during  seven  centuries  of  Mahomedan 
rule  would  vitiate  the  author's  conclusion,  those  communities, 
with  their  rights  in  real  property,  being  Hindu  institutions. 


App,  TI. 

Puu.  8  ft  9. 
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HINDU  LAW. 


1.  Origin  of  pbopertt  in  land. 

2.  Inheritance. 

3.  Other  sources  op  title. 

4.  Administration,  and  village  communities. 

Origin  op  property  in  land. 

8.  In  the  following  quotations,  the  extracts  from  Menu 
are  from  Mr.  N,  J.  Halhed's  "  Memoir  on  the  Land  Tenure 
omd  Principles  of  Taxation  in  the  Jbengal  Presidency ^^^  8fc.^ 
or  from  other  authorities  indicated : — 

Haihed.t«gei.  I.  '^  Sagcs  who  know  former  times  consider  this  earth  (Pristhivi) 
as  the  wife  of  King  Frithu^  and  thus  they  pronounce  cultivated  land 
to  be  the  property  of  him  who  cut  away  the  wood,  or  who  cleared  and 
tilled  it^  and  the  antelope  of  the  first  hunter  who  mortally  wounded  if' 

— (Menii). 

oriRinofpro-  H.  The  right  so  acquired  might  be  sold,   given,   bequeathed,  or 

fflSed!  plJge  1.  otherwise  alienated  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual — [HalAed). 

TagoreLaw  HI*  (referring    to  I).      This  general  principle  has    been    recog- 

LectorM,i874-75,  j^^ed  in  Germany,  Java  and   Russia,   and  indeed,  in  most  countries, 
and  is  expressly  enunciated  in  Muhammadan  law  also,  but  it  does  not 
enable  us  to  advance  much  on  our  present  enquiry.     It  leaves  open  the 
question,   what  right  of  properly  is  acquired;    whether  absolute    and 
exclusive,  or  only  limited ;  whether  in  the  soil  itself,  or  only  the  right  to 
cultivate  it  ?    This  question  has   to   be   answered    in  the  silence    of 
express  law  by  a  reference  to  the  actual  practice  and  the  ideas  of  the 
time.     Menu  also  speaks  of  the  owner  of  land,  and  appears  to  contem- 
plate exclusive,  and  perhaps  individual,  rights  in  land ;  although  we  get  no 
further  information  as  to  their  nature.     The  owner  of  a  field  is  directed, 
or  advised,  to  keep  up  sufficient  hedges :  he  is  entitled  to  the  produce 
of  seed  sown  by  another  on  his  land,  unless  by  agreement  with  him ;  and 
to  the  produce  of  seed  conveyed  upon  his  land  by  wind  or  water.    The 
case  of  a  dispute  between  neighbouri^g  landholders  or  villages  as  to 
boundaries  is  contemplated ;  and  a  penalty  provided  for  forcible  trespass 
upon  another's  land.     These  passages  show  that  some  kind  of  exclusive 
right  was  contemplated,  and  appear  to  recognize  a  right  beyond  that  of 
the  village ;  but  whether  in  the  family  or  the  individual  is  not  clear.     The 
sale  of  lands  is  also  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the  sale  of  metals. 
{Mr.  Arthur  Phillips,) 

9. — Inheritance. 

Patton'i  ^*  Equal  division  among  equal  kindred. — By  the  ordinances  of  Menu, 

MowurcWei."  ^^^  ©Idest  SOU  is  entitled  to  greater  respect  than  the  others,  and  to  some 

_  particular  marks  of  attention.     *^  After  the  death  of  the  father  and  the 

fJSf*'*  mother,  the  brothers,  being  assembled,  may  divide  among  themselves  the 
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patnmoDial    and  matrimonial  estate    (Cliapter    IX^  Art.    104).    The    ^pp^  jj^ 

eldest  brother  may  take  entire  possession  of  the  patrimony;  and  the        

others  may  Kve  under  him,  as  they  lived  under  their  father,  unless  they  H"^''  ^*^- 
ehiose  to  he  separated  (Article  1 05)  y   In  Article  106  it  is  said :  "  The  eldest  inheritanco. 
son  ought,  before  partition,  to  manage  the  whole  patrimony/^    In  case  of  p*^  •»  ^• 
extraordinary  acquirements  and  distinguished  excellence  in  the  eldest 
son,  particular  marks  of  distinction  are  enjoined,   the    performance  of 
which,  however,  seems  to  depend  upon  the  inclination  of  his  brothers. 
By  the  115th  Article,  equality  of  division  seems  to  be  the  general  rule ; 
the  words  are :  ^'  But  among  brothers  equally  skilled  in  performing  the 
several  duties,  there  is  no  deduction  of  the  best  in  ten,  or  the  most  ex- 
eellent  chattel,   though  some  trifle,  as  a  mark  of  greater  veneration, 
should  be  given  to  the  first-born.'^     The  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  published  by      /  /  / 
Mr.  Halhed,  ^hich  have  a  wonderful  agreement  with  the  Ordinances  of      '  ^  /  •-> 
Menu,  considering  *  flifPor<>T^A^  it^  fli^ly  dat^g  of  about  three  thousand    •  '   r   ^^ 
years,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the^modern  explicaiion  J^   if'^i^CiCc^ 
aod  interpretation  of  those  laws,  are  clear  and  explicit  on  this  subject.   /      \_ 
The  following  quotations  are  from  the  second  chapter,  entitled    Of  thes^^  4«^  *J^ 
Division  of  Heritable  Property,  section  1st :   '^  If  a  man  dies,  or  renounces 
the  world,  &c.,  all   his  possessions,  be  they  land  or  money,  or  effects,  laJCc^  /t*»x 
or  cattle,  or  birds,  go  to  his  son.     If  there  be  several  sons,  they  all  shall  g 

receive  equal  shares"  Again,  '^  if  there  be  no  brother,  property  goes  to  t-cO^-n/*^ 
the  son  of  the  brother  by  blood.''  "  If  there  are  several  sons,  they  all 
shall  have  equal  shares,"  In  this  Code  the  rule  seems  to  be,  without  an 
exception,  that  equal  kindred  share  equally  of  land,  money,  or  effects. 
In  the  same  Code  and  chapter,  section  XI,  it  is  said :  '^  If  a  father  divides 
among  his  sons  the  glebe,  orchards,  houses,  rents,  slave-girls,  and  slaves 
of  his  father  and  ancestors,  &c.,  he  hath  no  authority  to  give  to  some 
more,  or  to  others  less"  It,  therefore,  appears  that,  if  the  zemindary  had 
been  a  landed  estate,  continuing  by  hereditary  descent  in  the  same  family, 
it  would  not,  by  the  Hindu  law  (which  alone  could  be  applicable),  have 
descended  to  one  son,  where  there  were  many,  nor  to  one  relative,  where 
there  were  others  of  equal  kindred ;  but  it  would  have  been  equally 
divided  among  all  the  equal  relatives  of  the  last  occupant ;  which,  not 
having  been  the  case,  demonstrates,  I  think,  that  it  could  not  be 
esteemed  landed  property.  So  that  the  circumstance  upon  which  the 
European  idea  of  landed  property  is  foimded,  actually  infers  an  opposite 
€oncluBH)n ;  and  establishes  with  certainty  that  the  zemindary  appoint- 
ment must  have  been  an  ofjice,  which,  not  admitting  of  division,  could 
only  be  continued  (when  given  to  persons  of  the  same  family)  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  followed." 

II.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance  is,  that  j.  n.  Haihed, 
all  the  male  heirs  possess  a  joint  interest  in  patrimonial  property,  which  ^^^  ^*^  **" 
is  absolntely  inseparable  without  the  consent  of  all  the  parceners. 

III.  The  Hindu  law  indicates  to  Hindu  heritors  their  several  isii,  pag*  xe. 
interests  in   ancestorial  property,  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  which,  to 

their  prejudice,  without  their  consent,  is  expressly  prohibited.     A  Hindu 
cannot   dispose    of   anything  by  will,  as  the  law  stands,  except  such 

Eersonal  property  as  he  may  have  himself  acquired ;  the  commentators, 
owever,  are  at  variance,  and  the  pundits  find  no  difiiculty  in   finding 
arguments  favouring  either  side  of  a  question  of  inheritance  or  beque 
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App.  II.  from  their  works.  In  the  Supreme  Court,  wills  by  Hindus  have  long 
been  considered  legal  documents,  and  the  disputes  which  arise  in  the  course 
of  administration  prove  never-failing  sources  of  litigation. 

10. — Othee  modes  of  acquieing  peopbett  in  land. 

There  are  seven  virtuous  means  of  acquiring  property :  succession, 
occupancy  or  donation,  and  purchase  or  exchange,  which  are  allowed 
to  all  classes ;  conquest,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  military  class ;  lending 
at  interest,  husbandry  or  commerce,  which  belong  to  the  mercantile 
class ;  and  acceptance  of  presents  by  the  sacerdotal  class yh^ni  resectable 
men. — {Menu), 


Hiifx>n  Law. 
Pans.  10  A 11. 


Halhed,  pag«  2. 


Halhed.  page  6. 


11. — Administeation. 

I.  The  collection  of  a  tax  of  grain  in  kind  demanded  the  employment 
of  a  great  number  of  oflScers,  and,  under  any  other  than  the  system 
adopted,  their  allowance  would  have  taken  up  the  greater  portion  of  the 
revenue.  The  legislator,  however,  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  that 
the  agency  of  individuals  employed  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes  may 
be  purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  when  their  duty  calls  them  to  a 
dtstavce  from  their  families.  The  public  officers  of  revenue  and  police 
in  each  district  were,  accordingly,  selected  from  among  the  proprietors 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

These  officers,  denominated  gram  adhiputi,  were  appointed  in  every 
parish,  and  were  amenable  to  overseers  of  ten  parishes,  who  were  under 
the  direction  of  superintendents,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  £0 
parishes,  who  were  subject  to  the  authority  of  presidents  of  districts 
containing  100  parishes,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  subordinate  to  govemois 
of  provinces  consisting  of  a  thousand  parishes.  ''  Let  him  appoint  a 
lord  ^  of  one  town '  with  its  districts ;  a  lord  of  ten  towns,  a  lord  of 
twenty,  a  lord  of  a  hundred,  and  a  lord  of  a  thousand'^. — {Menu). 

II.  The  system  under  which  these  functionaries  were  remunerated 
for  their  trouble  and  responsibility  was  as  follows : — 

The  gram  adhiputy  or  overseer  of  a  single  parish,'  received  as  his 
allowance  the  quantity  of  food,  drink,  jBrewood,  and  other  articles 
which  the  other  inhabitants  of  his  parish  were  bound  to  provide  daily  for 
the  public  service.*  The  superintendent  of  ten  villages  enjoyed  the  whole 
produce  of  as  much  land  as  could  be  tilled  by  two  ploughs  (drawn  by  six 
bullocks  each),  that  is  to  say,  the  proportion  of  the  land  tax  for  so  much 
of  his  own  land  was  remitted  j  the  superintendent  of  twenty  villages 
paid  no  tax  for  five  plough-lands  of  his  property ;  the  rulers  of  districts 
appropriated  the  tax  of  a  small  parish;  the  governors  of  provinces,  the 
tax  of  a  large  one,  to  their  own  purposes.     Thus — 

{a) .  '^  Such  food,  drink,  wood  and  other  articles  as,  by  law,  should  be 
given  each  day  to  the  king  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  township,  let  the 
lord  of  one  town  receive  as  his  perquisite/^ 

'  Adhiput  does  not  mean  lord,  bat  superintendent. 

^  The  word  ffram  signified  not  a  town,  bat  a  tract  of  coantry  in  cultivation  with  its 
▼ilb^re ; — it  means,  rather,  a  parish. 

*  The  word  ^ram  signifies  grange  or  viUage^  with  the  land  belooging  to  it. 

*  This  food,  &c.,  is  by  the  commentators  npon  the  laws  of  Menu  admitted  to  be 
independent  of,  and  in  excess  of  the  land  tax. 


HnrDU  Liiw. 
Administration. 
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(4).  "  Let  the  lord  of  ten  towns  enjoy  the  produce  of  two  plough-    App.  II. 
lands  (or  as  much  ground  as  can  be  tilled  with  two  ploughs^  each  drawn 
by  six  bulls) ;  the  lord  of  twenty,  that  of  five  plough-lands ;  the  lord  of 
hundred,  that  of  a  village  or  small  town ;  the  lord  of  a  thousand,  that  of  ^^n°  i, 
a  large  town. " — {Menu). 

^e  reading  in  the  here  quoted  slokh  may  seem  somewhat  obscure, 
as  a  grant  of  the   land   itself   might  be  inferred  from  the  translation : 
this,  however,  was  not  the  case.     There  is,  however,  a  slight  obscurity  ^ 
in  the  text  (''  two  plough-lands'  produce^  let  him  enjoy '') ;  and  perhaps 
this  obscurity  may  be  attributed  to  a  sacrifice  made  in  favour  of  con- 
ciseness and  versification.     The   Government  could  not  transfer  that 
which  it  never  possessed,  viz,,  a  paramount  exclusive  proprietary  interest 
in  the  soil;  it  could   lay    claim  to  a  portion  of  the  produce  only,  not 
as  rent,  but  as  tax  revenue,  and  it  provided  for  its  ofiScers,  who  collected 
it  by  an  assignment  of  a  portion  of  the  revenue  it  was  entitled  to  by 
law.     By  the  remission  of  a  portion  of    the  tax  to   the  proprietors 
who  held  official  situations,  an  amount  of  individual  and  local  influence 
by  no  means  trivial  was  secured  to   the  State   for  a  very   inconsiderable 
sacrifice.     As  these  functionaries  were  appointed  by  the  ruling  power, 
they  were  also  liable  to  dismissal  from  office  for  irregularities  or  mis- 
conduct, and  to  very  heavy  penalties  in  addition. 

(e)  ''Since  the  servants  of  the  king,  whom  he  has  appointed 
g^uardians  of  the  districts,  are  generally  knaves,  who  seize  what  belongs 
to  other  men,  from  such  knaves  let  him  defend  his  people.^' 

(rf)  "  Of  such  evil-minded  servants  as  wring  wealth  from  subjects 
attending  them  on  business,  let  the  king  confiscate  all  their  possessions, 
and  banish  them  from  his  realm^'. — (Menu). 

12. — ^Village  communities. 


I.  As  the  most  numerous  class  of  the   Hindu  population,  that  of  Hajhed,  pages  9 
theSudzas,  was  declared 
it  follows  that  no  member 


lerous  class  of  the   Hindu  population,  that  of  Haihed,  pages  9  m  y 
incapable  of  possessing  auy  property  whatever,  *°^  ^^'  t  f 

T  of  it  could  be  a  landholder,  under  the  ancient  '  ' 


Hindu  Governments.    The  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil  was  vested  in  ^     aLij 
the  Brahmins,   Kheytres,  and  Byii^u, ,  and  the  Burrun   Shunker  or  inter-  jpC^  \ 

mediate  class,  under  the  original  Hindu  Governments.  f  V^^V(     ' 

(a).  "  But  a  man  of  the  servile  class,  whether  bought  or  unbought,  he       ^ 
may  be  compelled  to  perform   servile  duty,  because   such  a  man  was 
created  by  the  self -existent  for  the  purpose  of  serving  Brahmins.'' 

{b) .  "  A  Sudra,  though  emancipated  by  his  master,  is  not  released  from 
a  state  of  servitude ;  for  of  a  state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom 
can  he  be  divested  ?" — {Menu). 

11.  The  Brahmins  and  Khetries,  considering  manual  labour  as  in-  Haihed.  page  11. 
consistent  with  their  dignity,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  their 
religious  purity,  avoided  all  personal  interference  with  agricultural 
operations  as  degrading  and  even  sinful,  and  not  to  be  resorted  to,  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity ;  but  they  had  no  objection  to  profit  by  the 
advantages  afiEorded  by  landed  possessions,  and  were  content  to  realize  all 

>  Colonel  BriggB,  quoting  this  text,  adds  in  a  note : — "  By  the  produce  is  meant  the 
revenue  derivable  from  the  laud  to  the  Crown. " — Zand  Tate,  page  23. 
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Afp.  II.  the  benefits  wbicli  the  legislator  wonld  seem  (by  declaring  agricnltme  as 

a  professioni  their  peculiar  calling)  originally  to  have  designed  to  secure 

vni"*'  ^    ^  ^®  ®y^  caste,  by  imposing  on  tiieir  Sadra  servants  and   slaves  the 
nitiM.         °'  labours  of  tillage,  while  they  appropriated  the  crops. 

Para.  12,  Motion 

HI,  ooDtd.  jjj     LiEUTKNANT-COLONEL  BeIQQS— 

Land  tax  in  [a).  Although  Menu  has  embraced  all  subjects  of  legislation,  and  has 

Page  3C  entered  into  much  detail  regarding  the  rights  of  landed  property,  he  has 

laid  down  no  rules  for  the  internal  economy  of  villages  and  towns ;  a 
circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as  this  part  of  the  Hindu  constitu- 
tion appears  once  to  have  been  universal  throughout  the  country. 

md.  (i).  Each  village  in  India  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  an  entire 

republic  or  government ;  wars,  deluges,  pestilence  or  famine  may  break 
it  up  for  a  time,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  re-unite,  which  nothing  can 
prevent.  It  consists  of  an  agricultural  corporation,  owning  all  the  land, 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  a  chief  elected  by  the  corporation.  It  has 
also  at  least  one  individual  of  all  the  crafts  necessary  to  agriculture  and 
essential  to  the  comforts  of  rural  life,  viz., — (1)  the  carpenter ;  (2)  black- 
smith; (8)  shoemaker;  (4)  juhar  {acts  as  scout  guide,  frequently  as 
watchman);  (5)  cordwainer, — provides  all  leather  ropes,  thongs,  whips,  &e., 
used  by  the  cultivators;  (6)  potter;  (7)  barber;  (8)  washerman;  (9)  priest 
of  the  temple,  or  (10)  school  master  and  astrologer,  (11)  bard  or  village 
poet;  (12)  distributor  of  the  water. 

Land  tax  in  (c) .  The  land  belonging  to  every  township  is  accurately  defined,  and 

India,  page«7.  ^j^g  village  officcrs  abovc-meutioned  are  retained  on  the  spot  by  the 
assignment  of  a  portion  of  it  to  each.  These  lots  are  usually  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  village  limits,  in  order  to  give  to  the  hereditaiy 
ofiioers  a  perfect  knowledge,  under  all  circumstances,  of  the  boundary 
of  the  township. 

Page  39.  {d).  The  whole  land  seems  originally  to  have  been  divided  into  ten, 

twenty,  or  more  shares,  each  bearing  the  names  of  the  first  settlers. 

JK4.  (e).   The  Government  portion  was  originally  paid  in  kind,  and  its 

amount  was  taken  from  the  gross  produce,  estimated  according  to  the 
quantity  of  seed  sown,  or  according  to  the  actual  crop.  Each  ctdtivator 
also  contributed  something  as  fees  to  all  the  village  officers  who  received 
these  fees  in  addition  to  the  lands  they  occupied  free  of  tax  to  the  king^, 

B«fort,paee40.  (!)• — ^Thc  gram-adikdr,  or  village  mayor,  originally  elected  by  the 
people,  was  at  the  same  time  the  representative  of  the  inhabitants  and 
of  the  Government.  He  decided  disputes,  either  in  person  or  by  con* 
vening  a  court  of  ai'bitration  ;  he  was  the  head  of  the  police ;  and  the 
whole  community  was  bound  to  produce  to  the  Government  either  the 
property  or  the  thief,  in  case  of  robberies,  and  the  guilty  in  more 
serious  cases,  such  as  of  murder. 

(2). — Gram-Lekuh. — Besides  the  Government  tax,  an  extra  contribu- 
tion was  made  for  village  expenses,  not  .unlike  that  of  the  parish  rates 
in  Europe.     The  most  minute  details  of  the  transfer  and  sale  of  land 
of  rents  and  contracts,  as  well  as   of  receipts  and  disbursements^   wer 
recorded  by  the  village  clerk,  or  gram-lekuk,   under  authority  of  the 
_.am-adikar,  whose  accounts  were  always  open  to    inspection. 
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(/).  Thus  each  village  was  in  itself  a  small  state;   several  villages    Apf.  II. 

&nned  a  district^  over  which   also  presided  a  chief  denominated  Bes        

adikafy  and  ander  whom  was   also  a  record-keeper    denominated  Des  ^^^^  ^^^• 
lekuk}    The  former   superintends  all  the  villages   of  his  department  nite^*  ***°*°**' 
as  the  gram^ndikar  presided  over  the   concerns  of  his  village,  and  the  piaa.72r8ection 
des  lekuk  received  from  the  village  clerks  their  accounts,  and  presented  ^ii.  ^^^^ 
an  abstract  to  the  Government.     These  latter  officers  were  usually  con-  Beport,  p.  40. 
ciliated  by  the  villages  by  assignments  of  land  from  each,  and  were 
paid  by  the  Government  by  a  percentage  of  the  collections.     The  pro- 
portion of  each  was  not  defined,  and  seems  to  have  varied  in  different 
parts ;  though  for  the  most  part  a  tenth  of  the  revenue  divided  between 
these  district  chiefs  appears  to  have  been  the  fee  of  office. 

ij).  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  king  to  maintain  his  army,  and  to 
reward  the  officers  and  nobles  of  his  courts,  by  assignments  on  the 
revenue ;  and^  although  those  chieftains  resided  in  the  districts  themselves^ . 
they  had  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  ancient  usages  of  the  people, 
but  merely  to  receive  the  king's  dues^  permitting  the  village  communi- 
ties to  manage  their  own  concerns. 

IV.  ^Deeean,    Elphinstone  (Hon'bi.b  Mountstuart)  . —  Land  ux  in 

^  India. 

{a).   In  whatever  point  of  view  we  examine  the  native   government  ^* *!'«_, 
in  the  Deccan,  the  first  and  most  important  feature  is  the  division  into  Land  tax  in  ^ 
villages    or    townships.     These     communities    contain     in  miniature  j[!I1^m  7  a  s. 
all  the  materials  of    a    State  within  themselves,  and  are  sufficient  to 
protect  their  members  if  all  other  governments  were  withdrawn. 

(d) .  Each  village  has  a  portion  of  ground  attached  to  it,  which  is  com- 
mitted to  the  management  of  the  inhabitants.  The  boundaries  are  care- 
fully marked  and  jealously  guarded.  They  are  divided  into  fields,  the 
limits  of  which  are  exactly  known ;  each  field  has  a  name,  and  is  kept  dis- 
tinct, even  when  the  cultivation  of  it  has  been  long  abandoned.  The 
result  of  the  several  reports  received  from  Mr.  Elphinstone  is  his  conviction 
^'  that  a  large  portion  of  the  ryots  (cultivators)  are  the  proprietors  of  their 
estates^  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  land-tax  to  Government, 
that  their  property  is  hereditary  and  saleable,  and  they  are  never  dis- 
possessed while  they  pay  their  tax ;  and  even  then  they  have  for  a  long 
period  (at  least  thiriy  years)  the  right  of  re-claiming  their  estate  on 
paying  the  dues  of  Government.^^  Again,  an  opinion  prevails  throughout 
the  Mahratta  Country,  that  under  the  old  Hindu  government  all  the 
land  was  held  by  (meerassies)  hereditary  landlords,  and  that  the 
oopries  (tenants)  were  introduced  as  the  old  proprietors  sunk  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Mahomedans. 

(c).  {Colonel  Briggs  continued). — "The  Collector  of  Poonah  states,  the 
general  divisions  of  husbandmen  are  two :  tulkaries,  men  who  cultivate 
their  own  fields;  and  oopries,  or  tenants  who  cultivate  lands  not 
their  own.  A  third  class  exists^  called  wawandkaryy  a  temporary 
tenant^   who,  residing   in  one  village,  comes  for  a  season   to  take  land 


^  The  appellation  of  the  village  headmen  and  clerks,  and  of  the  district  chiefs  and 
their  reconl-Keepers,  differs  in  the  various  tongues  of  the  several  nations  where  thej  are 
found,  tbongh  the  duties  and  perquisites  are  everywhere  of  a  similar  nature.  The  genenJ 
term  liere  given  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  law  hooks. 
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App.  II.  in  another.  The  iulkary  is  a  mirasdar.  Tul  signifies  a  fields  and  tuliarj 
the  owner  of  land ;  he  is  considered^  and  universally  acknowledged  by 
the  Government^  to  have  the  property  of  the  lands  he  cultivates.  I  am 
yet  uninformed/'  says  the  Collector,  "  and  perhaps  it  may  never  be  clearly 
established,  at  what  period  the  Deccan  landlords  acquired  their  rights 
to  the  property  of  the  soil,  by  purchasing  it  from  the  Government,  or  the 
village  j  or  whether  it  has  always  been  inherent  in  them,  and  that  the 
Government  has  either  usurped  their  rights  in  some  instances,  or  broken 
through  a  custom  of  allowing  lands  lyin^  waste  from  a  deficiency  of 
popula/ion,  afterwards  to  become  the  inheritance  of  the  multiplying^ 
descendavts  of  tie  original  number  of  landed  proprietors/^ 

(d) .  By  the  original  proprietors  (continues  Colonel  Briggs) ,  no  doubt  is 
meant  those  persons  who  obtained  the  first  possession  of  tiie  land  of  the 
village ;  and  thus  we  perceive  the  remains  of  the  ancient  agricultural  body 
corporate  to  exist  in  the  Deccan,  though  for  several  centuries  the 
country  was  under  the  foreign  yoke  of  the  Mahomedans.  Again,  '^  The 
Deccan  landlord  is  proud  of  his  situation,  and  is  envied  among  his 
brethren,  who  are  the  cultivators  of  lands  not  their  own  ;  the  feeling  of 
attachment  to  their  fields  is  remarkably  keen,  and  no  consideration  but 
the  utmost  pecuniary  distress  will  induce  them  to  abandon  their  rights 
of  proprietorship.  These  rights  are  either  inherited  or  purchased ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  the  body  of  the  deed  of  sale  it 
is  invariably  recorded  that  he  who  sells  his  land  has  begged  of  him  who 
buys  to  become  the  proprietor.  It  would  seem  that  this  insertion  is  deemed 
requisite  as  a  safeguard  to  the  buyer,  in  consequence  of  the  well-known 
reluctance  of  all  landlords  to  part  with  their  lands,  and  to  show  that 
no  subterfuge  was  used  to  force  or  trick  them  from  the  original  proprie- 
tor. The  tulkary  pays  a  land-rent  to  Government  according  to  the 
extent  and  quality  of  his  lands.  This  land-rent  is  supposed  to  admit  of 
no  increase.  Such  is  this  acknowledged  right  of  the  proprietor  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.'' 

(J),  In  the  administration  of  the  office  of  Magistrate,  the  potel,  or 
chief  of  the  landed  corporation,  was  here,  as  in  other  parts,  the  head  of 
the  village  and  the  representative  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the 
Government.  The  existence  of  the  local  officers  in  the  Mahratta  Country 
is  thus  described, — "A  turuf  is  composed  (Mr.  Elphinstone's  Report)  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  villages ;  it  is  under  no  particular  officer. 
Several  turuf s  make  ?l  pergunnah^  which  is  xmisir  2l  desmook  (literally,  chief 
of  the  district)  who  performs  the  same  functions  towards  the  pergunnah 
as  the  potel  towards  the  village.  He  is  assisted  by  a  des  pandia, 
(writer  of  the  district)  who  answers  to  the  koolkurney  or  village  reg^ister. 

(/).  It  is  universally  believed  in  the  Mahratta  Country,  t^t  the 
dts  mooks,  des  pandias,  &c.,  wero  all  officers  appointed  by  some  former 
government ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  the  revenue  officers 
of  the  Hindu  government.  These  officers  still  hold  the  lands  and  fees 
that  were  orginally  assigned  them  as  wages,  and  are  considered  as 
servants  of  the  Government;  but  the  only  duty  they  perform  is  to 
produce  these  old  records,  when  required,  to  settle  disputes  about  land  by 
a  reference  to  those  records,  and  to  keep  a  register  of  all  new  grants  and 
transfers  of  property  either  by  Government  or  by  individuals.  Mr. 
Elphinstone  rates  the  des  mooVs  profits  at  5  per  cent,  of  the  collections. 
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together  with  as  much  more  in  rent-free  land ;  and  half  of  these  perquisites    App.  II. 
to  the  de9  jpandia  or  district  register. 

V.  Ea JPOOTANA  AND  Malwa. — Colonel  Briggs  describes  y^^  ^^^„. 

the  existence  in  these  States  of  the  same  village  system  as  in  "****: 

the  Deccan,  hut  with  this  modification,  that  under  a  feudal  vij^contd'**'**'''' 
system  which  prevailed,  the    Hindu  landholders    who  con-    p»gM  si  to 
stituted  the  hereditary  village  landed  proprietary  paid  revenue  ^^^^  ^f  select 
to  feudal  superiors  to  whom  the  revenue  had  been  j^ssigned  iSSn  *&^*  ^' 
as  a  reward  for  services,  or  as  a  provision  for  the  support  ^^^'^'  ^^^  *^- 
of  military  establishments. 

VI.  Nobth-Westbkn  Peovincbs. 

(fl).  Mr,  Thomas  Fortescue,  Chmmissionef  for  Civil  Affairs  of  Delhi, 
12th  April  1832.  Q,  2280.— Did  the  village  officers,  who  appear  to  have 
existed  in  early  times  throughout  the  East,  continue  in  authority  and  power 
under  the  Mahomedan  government  ?  In  no  part  of  our  provinces  where  Q 
I  have  served  (Midnapore,  Dacca,  Moorshedahadj  Patna^  Benares,  Ally- 
ghur,  Mynpooree),  have  I  seen  the  organization  of  society  so  good  as 
it  was  in  the  territory  of  Delhi.  The  nature  of  the  Mahomedan  govern- 
ment, before  we  got  possession  of  the  Delhi  territory,  was  such  that  the 
villages,  many  of  them,  united  together  for  their  own  protection,  and 
fhey  organized  themselves  entirely  with  reference  to  every  point  con- 
nected with  their  security  and  their  advantage.  Almost  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  village  had  an  acknowledged  portion  of  the  soil,  and  a 
right  to  it;  and  the  revenue  which  the  Government  obtained  was 
generally  in  proportion  to  its  power  to  collect. 

Q.  2234. — Have  the  villages  themselves  any  records  of  the  property 
before  oiw:  conquest  ?  The  property  was  so  strongly  recognized  in  the 
territoiy,  that  the  families  who  had  absented  themselves  from  various 
causes  for  years,  returned,  claimed,  and  got  possession  of  their  lands 
without  any  opposition,  in  the  old  villages  which  they  had  formerly 
occupied. 

Q.  2285. — ^Was  there  any  dispute  with  respect  to  boundaries  ?  None.  "^ 

There  were,  as  well  as  1  recollect,  about  600  villages,  the  names  of 
which  were  on  the  records  when  we  got  possession  uninhabited ;  and 
when  I  had  to  report  upon  the  province,  there  were  400  of  them 
re-peopled,  and  chiefly  by  persons  who  had  themselves,  or  as  the  descen- 
dants of  former  occupants,  hereditary  and  admitted  property  in  those 
villages. 

$•  2288. — Was  there  in  those  villages  any  class  of  persons  living    ry 
upon  rents,  and  not  actually  cultivating  the  soil  ?  There  was  no  person     ^    j^ 
between  the  proprietors  and  the  Government.  ^    '  j^^  ^^  ^^^ 


Q.  2289. — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  define  what  you  mean  by  the  ,    .  '       o 

tenn jproppetor  ?  In  Delhi  a  person  who  has  had  iiereditaiy  possession      ^^^^^^^"-^ 
from  tune  immemorial  of  certain  portions  of  land,  included  within  the 


from  tune  immemorial  of  certain  portions  of  land,  included  within  the 
nominal  boundaries  of  the  village,  that  hereditary  possession  gives  him 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  same  as  he  pleases,  to  hire  it,  or  lend  it, 
subject  only  to  certain  local  customs  of  their  own,  and  his  heirs  become 
the  proprietors  :  such  constituting  what  I^caU  a  proprietor. 


^j:j^,4,U>6LVi>    ^,       A^    ^ /'**  rt  ^t  ^rn<^/  L' ! z.  L 
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App.  II.  Q.  2240.— Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  in  the  answer  yoa 

have  given  you  allude  to  the  right  of  possession  which  is  inherent  in 

wDu    AW.    ^jj^  actual  cultivator  of  the  land,  or  do  you  allude  to  a  class  of  persons 

nitief*  ^°*""'  living  upou  Tcuts  paid  to  them  by  persons   residing  upon  the  land  ? 

^--; —        No ;  I  mean  the  former,  though  they  have  persons  often  assisting  them 

VI,  contd.***      in  their   cultivation.     The  most  perfect  description  of  property  that 

I  have   personally   met  with  in  India  is  found  in  that  territory  in  the 

manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

Hid,  page  306,  (J) .  Mr.  HoU  Mackenzie,  1832. — In  many  places  extensive  tracts  arc 

held  by  communities  of  cultivating  zemindars  (commonly  called  with  ns 
o  ^J^-'^^    bisioadars)  who  assert,  as  colonists  or  conquerors^  a  propwty,  several  or 
'.  common,  in  the  lands  lying  within  defined  boundaries,  whether  cultivated 

or  waste,  subject,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  rights  of  the  preceding  ckss 
(khodkhast,  or  cultivators  having  rights  of  proprietors  in  the  fields  they 
occupy) .  From  these  latter  they  are  to  be  distinguished  chiefly  by  this, 
that  besides  a  fixed  title  of  occupancy  in  the  fields  actually  cultivated  by 
them,  they  have  a  right,  corporate  or  several,  in  all  lands  lying  within 
a  specific  division  of  territory,  not  appropriated  to  the  use  of  others,  and 
in  the  advantages,  actual  or  reversionary,  derivable  from  occupied  land, 
not  taken  by  Government  to  itself,  nor  specifically  admitted  to  belong 
to  others,  which  right,  though  it  does  not  go  the  length  of  barring 
Government  from  the  appropriation  or  assessment  of  the  waste  (the 
prerogative  of  drawing  revenues  from  every  acre  not  alienated  seems 
to  outweigh  all  private  interests),  g^ves  a  preferable  title  of  occupancy 
and  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  management  of  village  afiairs. 
*  *  *  The  two  classes  I  have  last  mentioned,  viz.,  the  fixed  occupants 
of  fields,  and  the  biswadars,  or  co-parcenary  occupants  of  villages,  appear 
to  be  the  only  ones  who  have  a  permanent  title  of  property,  indepen- 
dently of  grant  from,  or  permanent  engagement  with,  the  Government. 
(Rajahs  or  chiefs  continued  in  the  management  of  extensive  tracts  from 
political  motives,  or  from  a  regard  to  their  hereditaiy  exercise  of  power, 
I  regard  as  a  part  of  the  Government.) 

(c).  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe. — The  village  communities  are  little  republics, 
having  nearly  everything  that  they  want  within  themselves,  and  almost 
independent  of  any  foreign  relations.  They  seem  to  last  where  nothing 
else  lasts.  Dynasty  after  dynasty  tumbles  down  :  revolution  sueeeeda 
to  revolution ;  Hindoo,  Patau,  Mogul,  Mahratta,  Sikh,  English,  are  all 
masters  in  turn,  but  the  village  communities  remain  the  same»  In 
times  of  trouble  they  arm  and  fortify  themselves ;  an  hostile  army  passes 
through  the  country:  the  village  communities  collect  their  cattle 
within  their  walls,  and  let  the  enemy  pass  unprovoked.  If  plunder  and 
devastation  be  directed  against  themselves,  and  the  force  employed  be 
irresistible,  they  flee  to  friendly  villages  at  a  distance,  but  when  the 
storm  has  passed  over,  they  return  and  resume  their  occupations.  If 
a  country  remain  for  a  series  of  years  the  s(3ene  of  continued  pillage  and 
massacre,  so  that  the  villages  cannot  be  inhabited,  the  scattered  villagers 
neveilheless  return  whenever  the  power  of  peaceable  possession  revives. 
A  generation  may  pass  away,  but  the  succeeding  generation  will  return. 
The  sons  will  take  the  pla(^  of  their  fathers,  the  same  site  for  the 
village,  the  same   positions  for  the  houses,  the  same  lands  will  be   re- 
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occupied  by  tbe  descendants  of  those  who  were  driven  out  when  the    App.  IL 
Tillage  was  depopulated,  and  it  is  not  a  trifling  matter  that  will  drive        — 
them   out,  for  they  will  often  maintain   their  post  through   times  of   ^''"^  ^^^• 
disturbance  and  convulsion,  and  acquire  strens^th  sufficient  to  resist  vniaire  oomma- 
pillage  and  oppression  with  success.  

(2).  The  village  constitution  which  can  survive  all  outward  shocks,  ^'■"*  ** **"**• 
is,  I  suspect,  easily  subverted  with  the  aid  of  our  regulations  and  courts 
of  justice ;   by  any  internal  disturbance ;  litigation  above  all  things,  I 
should  think,  would  tend  to  destroy  it. 

(3).  In  many  instances  there  are  resident  cultivators  who,  though 
not  claiming  ownership,  have  a  right,  by  the  usage  of  the  village,  to 
retain  the  land  which  they  cultivate. 

VII.  Madkas  Prbsidbncy. 

(a).  Fifth  Bepori. — Of   the  internal   form   and  constitution   of  the 
village  communities  in  the  Northern  Circars,   the  Committee  of  Circuit 
have  afforded  only   an  imperfect  account,  but  later  and  more  particular 
euqoiries  have  clearly  shown  that  they  do  not  differ  in  their  nature  from 
those  existing  in  the  modem   territories  in  the  Peninsula.     A  village, 
geographically  considered,  is  a  tract  of  country  comprising  some  hundreds 
or   thousands  of  acres   of  arable   and  waste   land;  politically  viewed, 
it  resembles  a  corporation   or  township.     Its   proper  estabUshinent  of 
officers  and  servants,  consisting  of  the  following  descriptions  (the  detail 
is  of  the  same  classes  of  village  officei-s  as  in    Hindoostan  generally,   see 
Section  III   6).     Under  this  simple  form  of  municipal  government,   the 
inhabitants   of  the  country  have  lived   froip   time   immemorial.     The 
boundaries  of  the  villages  have   been  but  seldom  altered ;  and   though 
the  villages  themselves  have  been  sometimes  injured,  and  even  desolated 
by  war,  famine  and  disease,  the  same  name,  the  same  limits,  the  same 
interests,  and  even  the   same  families,   have  continued  for  ages.     The 
inhabitants  give  themselves  no  trouble  about  the  breaking  up  and  divi- 
sion of  kingdoms  ;  while  the  villages  remain  entire,  they  care  not  to  what 
power  it  is   transferred,   or  to  what   sovereign  it  devolves ;  its  internal 
economy  remains  unchanged  \  the   Potail  is  still  the   head   inhabitant, 
and  still  acts  as  the  Petty  Judge  and  Magistrate  and  Collector  or  renter 
of  the  village. 

(4) .  Mr.  Placey  6th  June  1799  (Fifth  Report). — I  draw  my  first  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  hereditary  right  of  the  indigenous  natives  and 
husbandmen  to  the  usufructuary  property  of  the  soil,  from  the  division 
of  the  land  into  shares,  and  from  the  appointment  of  a  distinct  class 
of  people  to  record  them ;  to  note  down  every  variation  that  takes  place, 
and  to  keep  all  accounts  of  the  cultivation  and  produce.  As  I  have 
already  said,  these  divisions  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
original  settlement  of  each  village,  and  were,  to  a  greater  or  smaller 
number,  according  to  the  number  of  original  settlers  or  of  labouring 
servants  that  they  brought  with  them ;  for  I  presume  I  need  not  explain 
that  the  latter,  doomed  to  the  meanest  offices,  can  acquire  no  property 
in  land.  Had  they  been  regulated  by  any  other  rule,  villages  of  the  same 
extent  would  have  been  divided  into  the  same  number  of  shares;  whereas 
whilst  one  is  divided  into  ten,  another  having  the  same  quantity  of  land 
annexed  to  it  may  be  divided   into    100  shares,  but  all  equal.     Every 
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A  PP.  II.    original  share  may  be  reckoned  a  freehold^  which^  although  it  may  hav& 

—        been  subsequently  sub-divided  into  several  similar  ones,  they  all  hold  of 

HiFDu  Law.    ^j^^  proprietor  of  the  original  remainder,  who  retains  a  pre-eminence  over 

^tie?*  **°^^"  ^^®^^  *^^  ^  whom,  I  imagine,  they  were  originally  considered  to  owe 

service,  for  his  right  of  pre-eminence  is  still  so  tenaciously  asserted,  and 

ara.  12  contd.  gQ  uncquivocally  acknowledged,  that  whcn  making  the  late  settlement 
176?*  ^**'  ^*^*  ^^  *^®  Jughire,  a  few  meerasadara  only  of  villages,  where  I  know  them 
to  be  veiy  numerous,  appeared  to  rent  them.  I  was  told  that  they  were 
the  proprietors  of  the  original  shares ;  that  all  other  were  sub-meerasadars 
and  would  agree  to  whatever  terms  their  principals  entered  int^ :  and 
although  I  thought  it  proper  that  all  should  g^ve  their  consent  personally 
or  in  writing,  yet  I  found  that  the  sub-meerasadars  invariably  con^dered 
themselves  dependent  upon  the  proprietor  of  that  share  from  which  they 
had  ramified,  if  I  may  use  the  expression. 

VIII.  Bengal — Lower  Provinces. 

1.  Colonel  Briggs. — ^The  system  of  the  former  government  embraced 
the  realization  of  the  revenue  from  the  value  of  the  crops  annually 
raised,  a  scheme  which  continued  under  the  Mahommedans,  though 
evidently  belonging  to  a  period  anterior  to  their  invasion.  By  tlos 
rule  the  produce  of  the  land,  whether  taken  in  kind,  or  estimated  in  mon^, 
was  understood  to  be  shared  in  distinct  proportions  between  the  cultivator 
and  the  Government.  In  Bengal  it  was  estimated  that  the  husbandman 
received  only  two-fifths,  and  the  remainder  was  sub-divided  between  the 
latter  and  the  zemindar  and  village  ofiicers;  of  this  the  zemindar 
received,  as  Collector,  one-tenth,  or  about  3-50th8  of  the  whole.   Smaller 

gjrtions  went  to  the  mocuddum  (the  village  Hereditary  Magistrate) ,  the 
atwarry  (village  accountant),  &c.     Provision  was  also  made  in  the  same 
way  for  the  Canoongoe,  or  district  registrar. 

2.  [Thus  far  the  extract  from  Colonel  Briggs'  Land  Tax^ 
Sfc,  shows  merely  that,  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal, 
there  was  an  organization  of  village  oflBcers  similar  to  that 
in  the  rest  of  Hindoostan ;  but  it  does  not  state  explicitly 
that  there  was  a  village  proprietary  corresponding  to  that 
in  other  parts  of  India.  The  duties  of  the  principal  village 
officers,  however,  imply  the  existence  of  a  village  proprietary, 
and  it  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  paper  in  the  appendix, 
that  the  rights  of  the  khodkasht  and  pykasht  cultivators  ia 
the  Lower  Provinces  were  identical  with  those  of  corre- 
sponding members  of  village  communities  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  and  the  Madras  Presidency.] 

iind,  page  193.  3.  In  making  the  new  settlement  for  Benares,  a  due  respect  was 

paid  to  the  experience  of  the  Resident,  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that,  with  all  Lord  Comwallis^  repugnance  to  the 
priticiples  and  practice  of  Asiatic  governments,  he  adopted  them  entirely 
in  the  settlements  of  Benares,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  Hindoo  institutions  here   were  more  perfect  than  in 
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Setigal,  but  there  u  no  ju8t  reason  for  supposing  so.     Here  the  Resident    App.  II. 

had  enquired  and  made  himself  master  of  the  subject ;  in  other  parts  the        

public  officers  were  absolutely  '^prohibited''  as  we  have  seen  ''from  going    ^^^^^  ^*^- 
into  local  scrutiny,"     Here  we  find  the  village  occupants  of  the  land  termed  ^^}JJ®  comma- 

zemindars.     They  are  thus  described  in  the  Fifth  Report, — "  the  village  „ , 

zemindars  paymg  revenue  to  Government  are  said  to  belong  to  a  joint 
partnership,  denominated  jt?w^^e</ar  or  sharers,  descended  from  the  same  ^***  ^*^  **  **** 
common  stock.  Some,  however,  had  their  separate  shares,  while  others 
remained  united  with  the  principal  of  the  family,  or  the  headmen  of  the 
brethren,  one  or  more,  whose  names  were  usually  inserted  in  all  agree- 
ments for  land  revenue.  Besides  these  village  zemindars,  there  were 
others  denominated  talukdars,  who  have  the  management  of  a  greater  or 
lesser  number  of  villages,  with  the  heads  of  whom,  in  conjunction  with  the 
partners y  they  make  their  settlements* 

IX.  Summary — India. 

Maine's  Ancient  Law, — There  is,  however,  one  community  which  will 
always  be  carefully  examined  by  the  inquirer  who  is  in  quest  of  any 
lost  institution  of  primeval  society.  How  far  so-ever  any  such  institution 
may  have  undergone  change  among  the  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
family  which  has  been  settled  for  ages  in  India,  it  will  seldom  be  found 
to  have  entirely  cast  aside  the  shell  in  which  it  was  originally  reared. 
It  happens  that  among  the  Hindoos  we  do  find  a  form  of  ownership 
which  ought  at  once  to  rivet  our  attention  from  its  exactly  fitting  in 
with  the  ideas  which  our  studies  in  the  law  of  persons  would  lead  us  to 
entertain  respecting  the  original  condition  of  property.  The  village 
community  of  India  is  at  once  an  organized  patriarchal  society  and 
«n  assemblage  of  co-proprietors.  The  present  relations  to  each  other 
of  the  men  who  compose  it  are  indistinguishably  confounded  with 
their  proprietary  rights,  and  to  the  attempts  of  English  functionaries 
to  separate  the  two  may  be  assigned  some  of  the  most  formidable  mis- 
carriages of  Anglo-Indian  administration.  The  village  community  is 
known  to  be  of  immense  antiquity.  In  whatever  direction  research 
has  been  pushed  into  Indian  history,  general  or  local,  it  has  always 
found  the  community  in  existence  at  the  farthest  point  of  its  pro- 
gress. A  ereat  number  of  intelligent  and  observant  writers,  most 
of  whom  had  no  theory  of  any  sort  to  support  concerning  its  nature 
and  origin,  agree  in  considering  it  the  least  destructible  institution  of  a 
society  which  never .  willingly  surrenders  any  one  of  its  usages  to  inno- 
vation. Conquests  and  revolutions  seem  to  have  swept  over  it  without 
disturbing  or  displacing  it,  and  the  most  beneficent  systems  of  gov- 
ernment in  India  have  always  been  those  which  have  recognized  it  as 
the  basis  of  administration. 

The  mature  Roman  law,  and  modern  jurisdiction  following  in  its  ^^^  ^^* 
wake,  look  upon  co-ownership  as  an  exceptional  and  momentary  condi- 
tion of  the  rights  of  property.  This  view  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
maxim  which  obtains  universally  in  Western  Europe,  '  Nemo  in  com" 
munione  potest  invitus  detineri'  ('No  one  can  be  kept  in  co-proprietor- 
ship against  his  wilF).  But  in  India  this  order  of  ideas  is  reversed; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  separate  proprietorship  is  always   on  its   way 
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App.  II.    ^  become  proprietorsliip  in  common.     The  process  has  been  adverted 

to  already.     As  soon  as  a  son  is  bom,  he  acquires  a  vested  interest  in 

HnrDiT  Law.    j^jg  father's  substancc ;  and  on  attaining  years  of  discretion^  he  is  even,  in 

Iimm**^°*"*°"  ^^*^^  contingencies,   permitted   by  the  letter   of  the   law  to  call  for 
a  partition  of  the  family  estate.     As  a  fact,  however,  a  division  rarely 

ix!^*ontd.  **"  takes  place  even  at  the  death  of  the  father,  and  the  property  constantly 
remains  undivided  for  several  generations;  though  every  member  <^ 
Page  2«2.  every  generation  has  a  legal  right  to  an  undivided  share  in  it.  The 
domain  thus  held  in  common  is  sometimes  administered  by  an  elected 
manager,  but  more  generally,  and  in  some  provinces  always,  it  is  managed 
by  the  eldest  agnate,  by  the  eldest  representative  of  the  eldest  line 
of  the  stock.  Such  an  assemblage  of  joint  proprietors,  a  body  of  kindred 
holding  a  domain  in  common,  is  the  simplest  form  of  an  Indian 
village  community ;  but  the  community  is  more  than  a  brotherhood  of 
relatives,  and  more  than  an  association  of  partners.  It  is  an  organized 
society,  and,  besides  providing  for  the  management  of  the  common 
fund,  it  seldom  fails  to  provide  by  a  complete  stafE  of  functionaries 
for  internal  government,  for  police,  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  for  the  apportionment  of  taxes  and  public  duties. 

The  process  which  I  have  described  as  that  under  which  a  village 
community  is  formed  may  be  regarded  as  typical.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  every  village  community  in  India  drew  together  in  so 
simple  a  manner.  Although  in  the  north  of  India  the  archives,  as 
I  am  informed,  almost  invariably  show  that  the  community  was  founded 
by  a  single  assemblage  of  blood  relations,  they  also  supply  informa- 
tion that  men  of  alien  extraction  have  always  from  time  to  time  been 
engrafted  on  it ;  and  a  mere  purchaser  of  a  share  may  generally,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  admitted  to  the  brotherhood.  In  the  South 
of  the  Peninsula  there  are  often  communities  which  appear  to  have  sprung, 
not  from  one,  but  from  two  or  more  families ;  and  there  are  some  whose 
composition  is  known  to  be  entirely  artificial ; — ^indeed,  the  occasional 
aggregation  of  men  of  diflferent  castes  in  the  same  society  is  fatal  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a  common  descent.  Yet  in  all  these  brotherhoods  either 
the  tradition  is  preserved,  or  the  assumption  made,  of  an  original 
common  parentage.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who  writes  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  southern  village  communities,  observes  of  them  {Hisioiy 
of  India,  7,  126)  : — "  The  popular  notion  is,  that  the  village  landholders 
are  all  descended  from  one  or  more  individuals,  who  settled  in  the  village  > 
and  that  the  only  exceptions  are  formed  by  persons  who  have  derived 
Page  864  their  rights  by  purchase,  or  otherwise,  from  members  of  the  original 
stock.  The  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  to  this  day, 
there  are  only  single  families  of  landholders  in  small  villages,  and  not 
many  in  large  ones ;  but  each  has  branched  out  into  so  many  members, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  whole  agricultural  labour  to  be  done 
by  the  landholders,  without  the  aid  either  of  tenants  or  of  labourers.  The 
rights  of  the  landholders  are  theirs  collectively;  and  though  they  almost 
always  have  a  more  or  less  perfect  partition  of  them,  (h^  never  have 
an  entire  separation.  A  landholder,  for  instance,  can  sell  or  mortgage  his^ 
rights;    but  he  must  first  have  the  consent  of  the  village,  and  the 

furchaser  steps  exactly  into  his  place,  and  takes  up  all  his  obligations.- 
f  a  family  becomes  extinct,  its  share  returns  to  the  common  stock/' 
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The  village  community^  ihen^  is  not  necessarily  an  assemblage  of    App.  IT. 
Uood   relations ;   but  it  is  eitAer  such  an  assemblage^  or  a  body  of  co- 


if ahombdav 

Law. 


proprietors,  formed  on  the  model  of  an  association  of  kinsmen.  The 
type  with  which  it  should  be  compared  is  evidently  not  the  Roman  family,  ^  -jj^ 
bnt  the  Roman  Oens,  or  House.  The  Oensw^a  also  a  group  on  the  model  of 
the  fiunily ;  it  was  the  family  extended  by  a  variety  of  sections^  of  which 
the  exact  nature  was  lost  in  antiquity.  In  historical  times,  its  leading 
characteristics  were  the  very  two  which  Elphinstone  remarks  in  the  village 
community.  There  was  always  the  assumption  of  a  common  origin,  an 
assumption  sometimes  notoriously  at  variance  with  &ct ;  and,  to  repeat  the 
historian's  words, ''  if  a  family  became  extinct,  its  share  returned  tg  the 
common  stock.''  In  old  Roman  law,  unclaimed  inheritances  escheated  to 
the  Gentiles.  It  is  further  suspected  by  all  who  have  examined  their 
history,  that  the  communities,  like  the  Gentiles,  have  been  very  generally 
adulterated  by  the  admission  of  strangers,  but  the  exact  mode  of  absorp- 
tion cannot  now  be  ascertained.  At  present  they  are  recruited,  as 
Elphinstone  tells  us,  by  the  admission  of  purchasers  with  the  consent  of  the 
brotherhood.  The  acquisition  of  the  adopted  member  is,  however, 
of  the  nature  of  a  universal  succession ;  together  with  the  share  he  has 
bought,  he  succeeds,  to  the  liabilities  which  the  vendon  has  incurred 
towards  the  aggregate  group.  He  is  an  emptor  /amilia,  and  inherits 
the  l^al  clothing  of  the  person  whose  place  he  begins  to  fill. 

13.  Thus,  the  Hindu  law  of  real  property  found  a  clear  and 
distinct  expression  in  the  village  communities,  which  were  co- 
extensive with,  and  peculiar  to,  the  Hindu  system  throughout 
India.  The  joint  and  several  property  of  members  of  the  vil- 
lage commune  in  the  land  of  one's  own  village  is  incompatible 
with  the  theory  of  the  exclusive  proprietary  right  of  a  zemindar 
in  several  villages.  Hence,  the  prevalence  of  village  communi- 
ties throughout  India  raises  a  presumption  of  full  proprietary 
right  of  members  of  the  village  commune,  that  is,  of  the  village 
cultivators,  and  throws  the  burden  of  proof  on  any  zemindar 
who  might  claim  absolute  and  exclusive  proprietaxy  right  in 
the  lands  of  several  villages,  or  of  a  village.  In  the  permanent 
settlement,  however,  the  zemindar  was  relieved  of  this  burden  • 
of  proof  by  the  Government  laying  the  burden  on  the  ryots. 

MUHAMMADAN  LAW. 

1.  Origin  op  propeety  in  land. 

2.  Inheritance. 

3.  Other  sources  op  titlb. 

4.  Administration  and  village  communities. 

14 — Origin  op  property  in  land. 

I.  The  explanation  of  the  origin  of  landed  property  which  is  delivered  Wiiks*  Mjiora, 
by  Menu  is  not  exceeded  in  correctness  by  any  of  the  writers  of  the  West.  •***  ^"®* 
"  Cultivated  land  is  the  property  of  him  who  cut  away  the  wood,  or 
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Habombdait 
Law. 

Para.  16. 


Halhed,  p.  89. 


App.  II.  who  first  cleared  and  tilled  it ;''  and  the  exact  coincidence  of  this  doctrine 
with  that  of  the  early  Muhammadans  is  worthy  of  particular  remark. 
"  Whosoever  cultivates  waste  lands  does  thereby  acquire  the  property  of 
them ;  a  zummee  (infidel)  becomes  proprietor  of  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  Mussulman/^ 

II.  "  He  who  brings  into  life  land  which  was  dead,  he  is  the  owner 

thereof/' 

15 . — Inheritance  . 

I.  The  law  of  equal  division  holds  both  with  respect  to  Muhmimadans 

and  with  Hindus  {James  Milt),    ^k^  I ,  ^ytn^tt^^f^^^.^  yy^u/i 

Inheritance.  H,    Estates  of  Muhammadans  are  more  rapidly  subdivided  than  those 

kacommut^.  of  Hindus.      The  law   of  family  partnership   generally  preserves  the 

1832,  Q.  3236.     ^j^y  ^f  ^j^^  estatcs  held  by  the   Hindus.     This,  however,  is  not  the 

?r<Ske^B  Hub.     most  material  difference.     The  Hindu  law  divides  property  in  equal 

b!^^^? page  91.  shares  among  heirs  of  the  same  degree,  but  without  commonly  admitting 

the  participation  of  females.     In  general,   these  only  inherit  in  default 

of  male  heirs.      The  Arabian  law  assigns   to  several  relations  their 

specific  portion  as  allotted  by  the  Koran,  and  divides  the  remainder  of 

the  inheritance  among  the   residuary  heirs,  giving  equal  shares  to  all 

males  of  the  same  degree,  and  half  the  portion  of  males  to  females  in 

the  same  degree  of  consanguinity. 

16. — Other  titles  to  land. 

Law  and  Consti-  I  (o) .  The  Mahomcdan  laws  which  were  in  force  in  Hindoostan  were 
ili*i«°  ?^  ^^^»  those  of  the  Huneefeeah  Sconces.  With  the  laws  relating  to  land,  which 
prevail  in  Arabia,  India  was  not  concerned,  because  all  countries  con- 
quered by  the  Mahomedans  were  brought  under  the  law  laid  down  by 
them  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  conquests,  viz.,  of  the  Suwatid  of 
Erauk,  Syria  and  Egypt. 

aO.  {b) .  "  The  land  of  the  Sowad  is  the  property  of  those  who  live  in  it ; 
they  have  a  right  to  sell  it,  or  to  hold  it  in  possession.  Because  the 
Imam,  when  he  has  conquered  a  country  by  force  of  arms,  may  confirm 
the  people  in  possession  of  it,  and  may  impose  upon  it,  and  upon  the 
heads  of  the  people,  a  tax  or  tribute,  after  which  the  land  remains  the 
property  of  the  people.''  The  land  or  Sowad  of  Irak  is  here  mentioned; 
but  it  wag  not  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  Hidayah  to  declare 
proprietary  rights  restricted  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  He 
quotes  the  principles  obtaining  in  Irak,  because,  in  that  province,  after 
its  subjection  by  the  Khalif  Oomar,  they  were  there  first  settled  by  the 
Subaheh,  or  council,  and  thus  became  the  precedent  for  establishing  the 
khiraj  in  other  countries.  India  was  brought  under  the  principles  or 
law  of  settlement  of  the  land  of  the  Sowad  of  Irak,  because  the  people 
paid  the  Jizeeat  or  capitation  tax,  and  consented  to  pay  the  khiraj. 

(c).  ''The  land  of  the  Suwatid  of  Erauk  is  the  property  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. They  may  alienate  it  by  sale  and  dispose  of  it  as  they  please  \  for 
when  the  Imaum  conquers  a  country  by  force  of  arms,  if  he  permit 
the  inhabitants  to  remain  on  it,  imposing  the  kurauj  on  their  lan<b  and 
the  jizeeat  on  their  heads,  the  land  is  the  property  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  since  it  is  their  property,  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  sell  it,  or  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  as  they  choose/' 
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(d).  On  the  whole,  then,  according  to  the   Huneefeeah  law,  if  a  App.  II. 

Moelem  army  conquered  a  non-moslem  province  or  kingdom  by  force  of       

arms,  and  the  conqueror  chose  to  suffer  the  inhabitants  to  remain  in  it,    ^^  lIV.^^' 
his  duty  would  be,  either  himself,  or  by  Commissioners  (as  Oomar  did  in  p^^  — 
settling  the  khurauj  of  the  province  of  Erauk)   to  partition  the  land  Law  uufcon. 
among  them  and  to  fix  the  land  tax.     Those  who  share  in  this  partition  pi^^io?'  ^'' 
are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  for  ever,  and  may  not  be  disseized  of  it, 
without  their  consent,  so  long  as  they  pay  the  land  tax. 

II.  I  shall  now  notice  the  different  kinds  of  tenures  or  modes  by  Law  and  con-  j 

which  property  in  lands  can  be  acquired,  as  recognized  by  the  Mahome-  iudu£!^pa^63 
dan  law.    These  are—  *^^' 

a.  Partition  among  the  conquerors,   when  the  lands  are  conquered. 

b.  By  fixing  the  khirauj  upon  the  lands  of  conquered  inhabitants^ 
by  specific  assessment  (and  imposing  also  the  capitation  tax)^  they  being 
Buffered  to  remain  upon  the  lands. 

e.  By  compromise  entered  into  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  other  titiM  to 
lefore  conquest  ^     ^^ 

d.  By  the  cultivation  of  waste  land,  when  with  the  express  sanction 
of  Oovemment.     These  four  are  the  original  tenures  of  land. 

e.  Purchase,  exchange,  or  other  mutual  compact  for  equivalents. 

f.  Dower. 

g.  Gift;  bequest. 
A.  Inheritance, 
i.  Wuqf  or  endowment. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  none  of  these  tenures  convey  any  right 

whatever  to  exemption  from  the  public  revenue. 

17.— Administeation. 

Law  and  Constitution  of  India* 

I  a.  The  g^at  Hunefeeah  lawyer,  Shums-ool- Aymahpoos-Sumkohee, 
adds  :  '^  It  is  proper  that  the  sovereign  appoint  an  officer  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  khurauj  from  the  people  in  the  most  equitable  manner. 
He  shall  collect  the  khurauj  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  in  proportion 
as  the  produce  is  reaped.  When  lands  produce  both  a  rubbeaa  crop  and 
a  khureef  crop,  when  the  rubbeaa  crop  is  gathered,  he  shall  consider, 
aooording  to  tiie  best  of  his  judgment,  how  much  the  khureef  crop  is 
likely  to  produce,  and  if  he  think  it  will  yield  as  much  as  the  rubbeaa,  he 
shall  take  half  the  khuraj  from  the  produce  (lit. :  'Hhe  grain '')  of  the 
mbbeaa,  and  postpone  the  other  half  to  be  taken  from  the  produce  of  the 
khuieef /^  Here  we  see  the  minutest  detail,  and  who  are  the  parties  ? 
the  sovereign,  or  his  servant,  and  the  cultivator. 

h.  The  truth  is,  tiiat  between  the  sovereign  and  the  r«dd-ool-arz 

.  (who  is  properly  the  cultivator  or  *'  lord  of  the  land '') ,  no  one  intervenes 

who  is  not  a  servant  of  the  sovereign ;  and  this  servant  receives  his  hire, 

not  out  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  over  which  he  is  placed,  but  from 

the  public  treasury,  as  is  specially  mentioned  by  every  lawyer. 

e.  And  the  only  servant  that  intervenes  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  cultivat(Hr  is  one  collector.     Tlius— 

"  It  is  proper,^'  says  the  learned  Shums-ooUAymahy ''  that  the  sovereign 
appoint  collectors  to  collect  the  khurauj  in  the  most  equitable  manner 
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App.  II.     from  the  people.''    These  collectors  were  called  amil-een  (the  plural  of 

amil);  and  accordingly  Akbar  appointed  a  collector  over  every  crore  of 

^^Kw'"*^    dams,  who  was  called  amilguzzar^  and  the  name  is  preserved  to  this  day 

AdmiUutnition- (^^^^)   ^  *^®  provincc  of   Oudh  and  other  parts  of  India  beyond  the 

Para.  17.  Company's  territories.     "  And/'  says  Akbar,  "let  the  amilguzzar  trans- 

act his  business  with  each  husbandman  separately,  and  see  that  the 
revenues  are  demanded  and  received  with  affability  and  complacency." 
And  again,  '^  let  him  agree  with  the  husbandman  to  bring  his  rents  himself 
that  there  may  be  no  plea  for  employing  intermediate  mercenaries. 
When  the  husbandman  brings  his  rent,  let  him  have  a  receipt  for  it 
signed  by  the  treasurer  "  (Aj/een  Akharee) .  Here  the  written  law  says^ 
the  people  shall  pay  to  the  Government  collectors,  "  and  the  practice  of 
India  was  such."  No  intermediate  mercenaries  shall  be  suffered^  8SLys 
Akbar,  to  come  between  the  sovereign  and  the  cultivator. 

HAihed,  p aff6  82.  II  (a)-  The  conqucrors  found  the  agency  of  the  officers  of  the 
Hindu  governments  useful  in  more  respects  than  one;  by  availing 
themselves  of  it,  they  secured  the  payment  of  the  tribute  in  money^ 
without  materially  interfering  with  the  established  system  of  collection^ 
or  with  the  vested  rights  of  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

iind,vtgt99,  {b).  It  is  unUkely  that  any  of  the  foreigners  could  have  been 

capable  of  entering  into  the  minutiffi  of  village  detail  and  manage- 
ment; the  contracts  with  the  Government  for  the  revenue  must 
necessarily  have  been  made  with  those  natives  who  had  previously 
superintended  extensive  jurisdictions,  consisting  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
more  parishes,  leaving  them  to  make  their  arrangements  with  the 
headmen  of  single  villages,  a  procedure  calculated  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  agriculturists  at  large;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
parishes  of  large  extent,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  thickly 
populated  by  people  of  the  same  dass,  firmly  bound  together  by  the 
ties  of  blood  and  common  interest,  able  and  willing  to  resist  oppres  - 
sion  or  open  violence  (and  of  this  description  there  were,  and  are^ 
many  such  in  the  western  provinces),  it  was  certainly  more  advantage- 
ous to  proprietors  of  single  villages  to  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  a  powerM  contractor,  connected  with  the  ruling  power, 
able  and  willing  to  support  them  and  their  constituents,  by  acknow- 
ledging him  as  their  over-lord,  and  paying,  through  him,  their  quota 
of  taxation,  than  to  enter  into  engagements  direct  with  Government 
officers,  who  would  have  fewer  scruples  in  extracting  money  from  poor 
persons,  ill  able  to  afford  the  time  necessary  to  seek  justice,  than  in 
demanding,  or  exacting,  fees  from  men  whose  rank  and  station  in  life 
enabled  them  to  insist  upon  redress  for  acts  of  g^ross  violence  and  rapa- 
city. These  extensive  contractors  were  denominated  talookdars,  or 
zemindar  talookdars,  and  some  of  them  contracted  for  the  revenue  of 
tracts  of  country  comprising  two  or  three  hundred  villages,  or  of  whole 
provinces. 

agMii8««M9.  in.  Colonel  Brigge, — It  has  been  already  shown  that  each  Hiodn 
village  had  its  distinct  municipality,  and  that  over  a  certain  number  of 
villages  or  districts  was  an  hereditary  chief  and  accountant,  both 
possessing  great  influence  and  authority,  and  certain  territorial  domains 
or  estates.  The  Mahomedans  early  saw  the  policy  of  not  disturbing 
an  institution  so  complete,    and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  locad 
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influence  of  tliese  officers  to  reconcile  their  subjects  to  their  rule.    In   App  .  II. 

the  long  contest  of  the   Hindu  Bajahs  against  the   Mahomedans^  it        

seems  likely  that  the  former  had  levied  the  fourth  of  the  crop  from  ^^^^^^ 
all  their  subjects^  to  which  by  law  they  were  entitled ;  and  it  is  pro-  — — - 
bable  that  in  their  necessities  they  might  even  have  exacted  more.  We  Para.  is. 
have  no  account  of  the  mode  the  Mahomedans  adopted  to  raise  supplies^ 
but  we  may  conclude  from  what  we  have  seen  in  later  times 
that^  without  going  into  details,  they  assessed  whole  districts  at  a 
certain  sum,  and  required  the  dei  adiiara,  whom  they  subsequently 
entitled  zemindars,  U)  levy  the  amount  from  the  respective  villages  or 
towns  under  their  charge.  From  the  existence  of  these  local  Hindu 
chiefs,  at  the  end  of  six  centuries,  in  all  territories  conquered  by  the 
Mahomedans,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  they  were  cherished  and  maintained 
with  great  attention  as  the  keystone  of  their  civil  government.  While 
the  administratipn  of  the  police,  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  these  local  chiefs,  every  part  of  the  new  territory 
was  retained  under  military  occupation  by  an  officer  of  rank,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Mahomedan  soldiers. 

IV.  Mr.  Arthur  Thillips-^ 

(a) . — Hindu  custom  appears    to  have  held  its  own  against  Maho-  Twf^on  Law  Lec- 
medan  theory,  but  to  have  succumbed  in  a  great  measure  before  the  rude  *"*'•  i^?*-'* 
shocks  of  Mahomedan  practice  and  the  rapacity  of   conquerors.    The  p»»m«7*o6l 
machinery  for  collecting  the  revenue,  indeed,  long  continued  the  same. 
From  motives  of  policy  and  convenience,  such  as  afterwards  influenced  the 
English,  the  conquerors,  as  I  have  said,  were  content  to  realize  the  revenue 
in  the  ancient  way,  and  through  the  established  agencies,  ^  *  *  but  even- 
tually the  village  officers  and  communities^^ik  b^ojrg^thejsei&indars^ 

18.  From  this  account,  and  from  the  whole  of  this 
Appendix,  it  appears  that — 

I.  The  system  of  village  conmiiinities  prevailed  through-  ^  ^  ^^. 
out  India  before  the  Mahomedan  rule,  and  itjurvivgd^^  r*  ' ;  /^^^  ^j/ 
that  rule  of  seven  centuries. 

II.  This  universal  system  of  village  communities  was 
based  on  the  joint  and  several  proprietary  rights  of  Jhapriginal 
cultivators  of  the  land  in  a  village, — and  of  their  descendants, 
in  the  waste  lands  of  their  own  village,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  Government  tax  according  to  rates  fixed  by 
custom. 

III.  The  Mahomedan  rulers  left  the  village  communities 
intact,  utilized  the  village  and  district  officers,  and  in  only 
somp  parts  of  Hindustan  superadded  other  officers  as  zemin- 
dars ;  or,  rather,  allowed  the  district  officers  or  theii^  imme- 
diate supervisors  to  become,  through  encroachments,  great 
zemindars. 

IV.  Apart  from  this  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
the  real  proprietors,  neither  the  Hindu  nor  the  Mahomedan 
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A  PP.  II.    law  and  conBtitution  favoured  the  growth  of  large  zemin- 

mahoxsbav  danes. 

^-  V.  The  Mahomedan  law  of  inheritance,  which  directs  an 

pSIu.'™**^"*  equal  division  of  real  estate  among  the  heirs,  favours  a  dis- 
integration of  estates ;  and  though  the  similar  tendency  of 
the  Hindu  law  of  division  of  property  among  the  male  issue, 
or  (failing  them)  the  female  issue,  is  qualifiei  hy  the  system 
of  the  joint  family  property,  yet  the  Hindu  law,  if  it  thus 
prevents  the  disintegration  of  estates,  did  also  hinder  the  aggre- 
gation in  one  person  of  property  in  several  villages,  through  the 
difficulties  which  the  village  communities  interposed  against 
the  acquisition  of  land  in  a  village  by  strangers  from  another 
village.  The  purchase  of  a  holding  m  a  Tillage,  as  distin- 
guished from  shares  in  the  whole  village  regarded  as  one 
estate,  with  the  consent  of  the  village  community,  was  indeed 
practicable  at  all  times,  but  not  by  such  purchases  could 
a  large  zemindari  have  been  acquired  by  a  proprietor. 

VI.  The  essence  of  the  village  system  was  the  proprietary 
right  of  the  members  of  the  village  communities  in  the  lands 
of  their  village,  a  right  which  included  that  of  allottiag 
waste  lands  of  the  village  to  their  sons,  or  to  purchasers, 
from  other  villages,  of  occupancy  rights  as  resident  culti- 
vators, subject,  in  both  cases,  to  the  payment  of  the  Govern- 
ment tax.  This  limited  power  of  appropriating  waste  lands 
of  the  village  was  the  provision,  under,  virtually,  the  Ori- 
ental Poor  Law,  for  the  growth  of  population,  and  for  employ- 
ing the  increase  in  the  village  work-house,  that  is  in  the 
village  waste  lands,  while  the  provision  for  receiving  strangers 
from  other  village  communities  promoted  immigration  ffom 
overstocked  to  tlanly  peopled  villages.  But  this  facility  for 
immigration  did  not  promote  vagrancy ;  the  sense  of  pea- 
sant proprietorship  was  strong  in  the  village  community,  so 
strong  that,  though  a  generation  might  have  passed  away 
since  the  village  was  over-run  and  for  a  time  partially  des- 
troyed by  conquest,  the  descendants  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors would  return  to  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  under 
the  influence  of  that  f  eeUng  of  peasant,  proprietorship  which 
proved  a  more  efPectual  and  salutary  law  of  settlement  than 
England  has  been  able  to  devise  under  the  Poor  Law. 

VII.  Sir  Charles  MetcaKe  observed  that  the  vitality  of 
the  village  community  was  such  that  nothing  could  destroy 
it  except  the  regulations  which  could  easily  subvert  it. 
This  the  £/egulations  have  done  in  Bengal ;  the  zemindary 
settlement,  with  the  evils  in  its  train  of  huftum  punjum. 
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enhancement  of  rents,  the  control  by  zemindars,  for  more  App.  II. 
than  two  generations,  of  a  weak,  inefficient,  corrupt  police,  Mii^DJur 
and  of  corrupt  subordinate  officials  in  an  insufficient  number  ^^• 
of  courts,  also  the  transfer  of  village  waste  lands,  or  the  pj^g'.*"'*'''''' 
Poor  Law  Fimd,  from  the  villages  to  the  zemindars,  have  well- 
nigh  obliterated  all  trace  of  proprietary  rights  such  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  Permanent  Settlement.  Under 
the  working  of  the  village  system  and  its  Poor  Law  Pund 
of  waate  lands,  as  explained  in  VI,  the  allotment  of  waste 
lands  to  new  population  could  not  prejudice  the  rents  of  the 
parent  proprietors,  by  raising  the  pergunnah  rates  of  rent ; 
but  under  the  zemindary  system,  with  the  waste  lands 
turned  into  a  monopoly  in  the  zemindar's  hands,  a  growth 
of  population  and  a  rise  of  prices,  (brought  about  **  otherwise 
than  by  the  agency  or  at  the  expense  of  the "  zemindar i) 
have  created  competition  rates  of  rent  which  enable  him, 
Wblnshiag  uiconsistencyT^rough  Ijd^?^  to  demand  from  pro- 
tected ryots  (so  called)  an  increase  of  rent  because,  forsooth, 
the  value*  of  the  produce  of  the  land  "  has  been  increased 
otherwise  than  by  the  agency  or  at  the  expense  of  the  ryo^," 
Lord  Comwallis*  misappropriation  of  the  Poor  Law  Fund 
to  zemindars,  and  the  legislation  iu  Act  X  of  1859,  have 
enabled  the  zemindars  to  make  this  demand  and  to  throw 
upon  the  tax-payers  of  British  India  the  cost  of  meeting  two 
of  the  economic  results  of  those  measures,  viz.^  a  famine  in 
Orissa,  in  1866,  when  the  condition  of  oppressed  ryots  was 
wretched;  and  another  in  Behar,  where  the  ryots  iu  the 
present  day  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  much  worse  thaii 
in  any  part  of  Bengal  or  Orissa. 

VIII.  Another  feature  of  the  native  administration 
through  village  communities  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
administrative  staff  of  districts  and  sub-divisions,  and  not 
unusually  the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  by  grants  of  land 
which  localised  the  expenditure,  causing  the  greater  part  of 
it  to  be  spent  or  saved  within  the  district.  In  the  present 
day,  the  usufruct  and  the  unearned  increment  of  the  lands 
which  maintained  the  Civil  administration  and  the  army 
have  passed  away  from  cultivating  proprietors  to  zemindars 
(mostly  non-resident)  and  money-lenders,  and,  additional 
thereto,  is  an  expenditure  for  a  costly  administrative  machi- 
nery of  which  the  largest  part,  viz.^  that  for  European 
agency,  is  but  partially  spent  in  the  district. 
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THE  PEBMANENT  SETTLEMENT  AS  DESIGNED  BY  PABLIAMENT. 

App.  III.        The  permanent  settlement  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of 
—      Bengal  was  the  actual,  though  not  the  logical  or  necessary, 
issue  of  a  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1784 

Mr.  J.  Mill  2.  (I)  1783,  Fox's  India  Bill.— The  project  of  declaring  the  zemin- 

dars  and  other  managers  of  the  land  revenue  hereditary  proprietors  of 
the  land,  and  the  tax  fixed  and  invariable  (orginally  started  by  Mr. 
Francis^  and  in  part  proposed  for  enactment  in  the  late  Bill   of    Mr. 
Dundas),  was  adopted. 
Mr.  w.  Pitt's  (II)  1784,  Pitfs  India  Bill, — ^Another  object  of  investigation,  and 

1784  '  ^^  ^^  an  object  of  considerable  delicacy,  was  the  pretensions  and  titles  of  the 
landholders  to  the  lands  at  present  in  their  possession ;  in  the  adjustment 
of  this  particular,  much  caution  must  be  adopted,  and  means  found  that 
would  answer  the  ends  of  substantial  justice,  without  going  the  length 
of  rigid  right ;  because  he  was  convinced,  and  every  man  at  all  conver- 
sant with  Indian  affairs  must  be  convinced,  that  indiscriminate  restitu- 
tion would  be  as  bad  as  indiscriminate  confiscation. 
Speech!  of  (HI)*  He  spoke  of  the  clause  respecting  tribute,  rents,  &c.,  to  be 

loih  jJ^m.   hereafter  paid  by  the  landholder,  and  the  plan  proposed  in  clause  57  for 
the  servants  abroad  to  devise  the  methods  of  fixing  the  tribute,  rent, 
&c.,  of  each  landholder.     He  asked,  were  these  sort  of  enquiries  never 
to  end  ?    They  might,   he  said,  be  determined  at  home,  and  the  rule 
TKerauof  land  might  bc  casily  fixed,  by  taking  an  average  of  them  for  some  years  past. 
yaS^^utibt   ^^7  fortl^^J^  enquiry  to  be  set  on  foot  now  would  tend  greatly  to  delay, 
permanejuif       aud  to  the  uttcr  ruiu  of  the  people,  and  would  be  open  to  violent  and 
Lead^nJuuT       daugcrous  abuse.      *  *  The  next  clause,  viz.,  that  enacting  that  the 
u^t^^^f     Government  abroad  should  not  alter  the  rents  after  they  had  been  fixed 
by  the  Directors,  he  highly  approved.    The  clause  respecting  the  pension 
of  the  zemindars  he  reprobated,  because  he  considered  the  forcing  those 
pensions  on  the  zemindars  as  a  gross  oppression. 
If r.  c.  J.  Fox,         (IV) .  In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  Bill,   consisting  of  the 
leth  July  1784.    regulations,  I  think,  and  always  did,  that  the  zemindars  and  polygars 
ought  to  be  restored  to  their  possessions,  and  that  the  rents  should  be 
fixed  and  settled  by  a  rule  of  past  periods,  and  not  of  future  enquiry. 
Begin  fresh  enquiries  and  assessments,  and  you  give  authority  to  the 
very  evils  which  you  profess  to  remove, 
jir.  j.MiiL  (V).  Pitt's  India  Bill  (passed  into  an  Acton  13tk  August  1784). — The 

zemindars  who  had  been  displaced  were  to  be  restored,  and  their  situ- 
ation, as  much  as  possible,  rendered  permanent,  though  nothing  was 
said  about  their  hereditary  rights,  or  a  tax  incapable  of  augmentation. 

(VI).  Act  24,  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  25  (2nd  Sess.,  1784),  sec.  39.^ 
And  whereas  complaints  have  prevailed  that  divers  rajahs,  zemindars^ 
polygars,  talookdars,  and  other  native  landholders  within  the  British 
territories  in  India  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of,  or  compelled  to 
•  abandon  and  relinquish,  their  respective  lands,  jurisdictions,  rights  and 
privileges ;  or  that  the  tributes,  rents,  and  services  required  to  be  by 
them  paid  or  performed  for  their  respective  possessions  to  the  said  United 
Company  are  become  grievous  and  oppressive;  And  whereas  the 
principles  of  justice  and  the  honour  of  this  countiy  require  that  such 
complaints  should  be  forthwith  enquired  into  and  fully  investigated, 
and,  if  founded  on  truth,  effectually  redressed; — Be  it  therefore  enacted 
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thafc  the  Conrt  of  Directors  of  the  said  United  Company  shall,  and  they  App.  III. 

are  hereby  accordingly  required,  forthwith,  to  take  the  said  matters  into        

their  serious  consideration,  and  to  adopt,  take,  and  pursue  such  methods  ^"**  ^' 
for  enquiry  into  the  causes,  foundation,  and  truth  of  the  said  complaints, 
and  for  obtaining  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  same,  and  of  all 
circumstances  relating  thereto,  as  the  said  Court  of  Directors  shall 
think  best  adapted  for  that  purpose ;  and  thereupon,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  respective  cases  of  the  said  jujahs.  zemindars, 
^olygars,  talnokdara^,  and  other  native  landholders,  to  give  orders  and 
instructions  to  the  several  governments  and  presidencies  in  India,  for 
efEectually  redressing,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  consistent  with  justice 
and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  all  injuries  and  wrongs  which 
the  said  rajahs,  zemindars,  polygars,  talookdars,  and  other  native  land- 
holders may  have  sustained  unjustly  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  and  for 
settling  and  establishing,  upon  principles  of  moderation  and  justice,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  India,  the  permanent  rules  by 
which  their  respective  tributes,  rents,  and  services  shall  be  in  future 
rendered  and  paid  to  the  said  United  Company  by  the  said  rajahs, 
zemindars,  polygars,  talookdars,  and  other  native  landholders. 

(VII).  The  Act,  under  the  authority  of  which  the  permanent  settle-  0b8er7«t!<mt  on 
ment  was  made,  gave  no  power  to  grant  waste  land.  It  is  the  24th,  ^nstita^n  o 
Geo.  Ill,  cap.  25,  sec.  89.  By  this  section,  the  Court  of  Direc-gf^^®*^P»»* 
tors  were  required  to  give  orders  for  settling  and  establishing,  "  upon 
principles  of  moderation  and  justice,  according  to  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  India,  the  permanent  rules  by  which  the  tribute,  rents,  and  services 
of  the  rajahs,  zemindars,  polygars,  talookdars,  and  other  native  land- 
holders should  be  in  future  rendered  and  paid  to  the  united  Company/' 
Here  there  is  no  authority  to  give  away  waste  land,  or  uncultivated 
land,  or  indeed  land  at  all;  nothing  in  the  most  remote  sense  authorising 
the  giving  any  permanent  right  to  land  of  any  kind.  It  is  ''  to  fix 
permanent  rules  for  the  payment  of  rents,  tributes,  and  services  due 
from  native  landholders,^'  such  as  rajahs,  zemindars,  polygars,  talook- 
dars, to  the  Company ;  affording  a  presumption,  indeed,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  idea  of  property  in  the  soil  existing  in  any  of  the  classes 
of  persons  mentioned.     And  these  "  rules  for  paying  rents''  were  ordered  J^ 

to  be  fixed  "  according  to  the  law  and  constitution  of  India ;"  which     O^v* 
"  debars  even  the  Emperor  himself  from  giving  away  one  inch  of  ^ate,       j^/-^' 
or  any  other  land,  without  an  equivaleiit."  '     ^^ 

3.  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  a  letter  to  the  Government 
of  Bengal,  dated  12th  April  1786  (second  report  from  Select 
Committee,  11th  May  1810),  stated  that  "  we  have  entered 
into  an  examination  of  our  extensive  records  on  the  subject 
of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  from  a  wish  to  adopt  some 
permanent  system  compatible  with  the  nature  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  actual  situation  of  the  Company,  and  the  ease  of 
the  inhabitants."  The  despatch,  which  embodied  the  results 
of  this  examination,  constituted  the  orders  of  the  Court  sub- 
sidiary to  the  Resolution  in  1784  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  despatch  treats  fully  of  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  the  land  revenue.  The  following  extracts  relate  more 
especially  to  the  Parliamentary  legislation  of  1784. 

I.  (a). — In  ordering  the  settlement  to  be  made  in  every  practicable  pam. » to  41 
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App.  III.  instance  with  the  zemindar^  we  conceive  that  we  adopt  the  true  spirit 
of  the  89th  section  of  the  Act  of   24th  George  3rd.     Various  objections 

Para.  3.  ^^^^  ^^q  urged  against  a  zemindar^  which  will  absolutely  be  a  deviation  from 

the  general  rule  in  their  favour^  such  as  incapacity  from  age^  sex^  or 
lunacy^  contumacy^  or  notorious  profligacy  of  character.  In  such 
instances^  a  discreet  and  reputable  relation^  by  way  of  guardian  or  dewan^ 
is  to  be  preferred  before  any  temporary  farmer  or  servant  of  Government. 
But  we  know  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in  this  matter^  and  that 
cases  may  occur  in  which  the  letting  of  lands  to  a  farmer  is  the  only 
means  of  securing  the  revenues  of  Government  and  preserving  the 
inheritance  of  the  zemindar  inviolate. 

[b], — ^The  Committee  of  Revenue  acted  perfectly  right  in  stating  to  you, 
before  they  proceeded  to  the  settlement  of  Bengal  year  1192,  their 
queries^  entered  on  your  Revenue  Consultations  of  6th  June  1785^  and  we 
are  satisfied  with  the  construction  of  the  Statute  which  you  gave  lliem  for 
their  guidance. 

{c) . — We  apprehend  the  design  of  the  Legislature  was  merely  to  declare 
general  principles  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  towards  the  natives, 
not  to  introduce  any  novel  system,  or  to  destroy  those  rules  and  maxims 
which  prevailed  in  the  well-regulated  periods  of  the  Native  Princes ;  an 
adherence  to  these  must  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  natives,  and  most 
conducive  to  the  security  of  our  dominion.  In  our  system,  however, 
there  will  be  this  difference  and  advantage :  that  every  deviation  from 
an  established  usage  or  principle  is  to  be  made  an  article  of  record,  with 
the  justification  arising  from  the  necessity  of  the  occasion. 

Para.  6S.  II.  It  is  therefore  our  intention  that  the  jumma  now  to  be  formed 

shall,  as  soon  as  it  can  have  received  our  approval  and  satisfaction,  be 
considered  as  the  permanent  and  unalterable  revenue  of  our  territorial 
possessions  in  Bengal ;  so  that  no  discretion  may  be  exercised  by  our 
servants  abroad  in  any  case,  and  not  even  by  us,  unless  in  some  urgent 
and  peculiar  case,  of  introducing  any  alteration  whatsoever. 

Pan.  61.  III.  (a).— The  condition  of  the  various  descriptions  of  landholders 

throughout  our  provinces  has  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament  in  a  manner  that  has  produced  much  reproach  against  the 
British  Government  in  India ;  and  every  plan  which  has  been  proposed 
has  been  directed  to  this  object  as  one  which  called  urgently  for  the 
interposition  of  the  Legislature,  although  in  the  result  a  considerable 
degree  of  latitude  is  left  to  us  as  to  the  mode  of  effectuating  the  redress  of 
those  grievances  stated  to  exist: — you  will  perceive  that  by  the  39th  section 
of  the  Act  passed  in  the  year  1784,  we  are  explicitly  commanded  forthwith 
to  enquire  mto  the  causes,  foundation,  and  truth  of  the  said  complaints,  and 
to  send  orders  and  instructions  to  o\^  Governments  in  India  for  effectually 
redressing  the  same,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  consistent  with  justice 
and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country. 

^**^^'  (J). — We  desire  that  you  will  consider  this  clause  of  the  Act  of 

Parliament  with  a  most  minute  and  scrupulous  attention,  and  take 
especial  care  that  all  the  measures  adopted  by  you,  in  the  administration 
of  our  revenues,  may  be  consonant  to  the  sense  and  spirit  thereof.  We 
entertain  strong  hopes  on  our  part,  that  the  instructions  we  have  already 
given  upon  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  founded  upon  such  ma- 
terials  as  we  now  possess,  will  essentially  contribute  to  carry  into  effect  the 
humane  intentions  of  the  Legislature  towards  the  native  land-holders. 

Pans.  8607.  IV.  {a). — ^Another  essential  object  of  the  above  recited  section  is  ''  to 

settle  and  establish  upon  principles  of  moderation  and  justice,  according 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  India,  the  permanent  rules  by  which 
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iheir  tributes^  rents^  and  services  shall  be  in  future  rendered  and  paid  App.  III. 

to  the  said  united  Company  by  the  said  rajahs^  zemindars,  P^^ygT^^^i        

talookdars,  and  other  native  landholders/'  In  this  point  of  view  we  ^"•*  ** 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  mode  we  have  directed  you  to  pursue,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  permanent  revenue  for  each  zemindar,  either 
for  perpetuity  or  a  long  term  of  year%y  and  giving  him  the  uninterrupted 
management  of  his  district,  will  prove  extremely  satisfactory  to  the 
landholders  in  general,  and  far  more  so  than  any  new  enquiries  into  the 
value  and  the  produce  of  the  lands.  At  the  same  time  we  ai*e  desirous 
of  ascertaining,  as  correctly  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  what 
were  the  real  jurisdictions,  rights,  and  privileges  of  zemindars,  talook- 
dars,  and  jaghirdars  under  the  constitution  or  customs  of  the  Maho« 
medan  or  Hindu  Government ;  and  what  were  the  tributes,  rents,  and 
services  which  they  were  bound  to  render  or  perform  to  the  sovereign 
power ;  and,  in  like  manner,  those  from  the  talookdars  to  their  imme- 
diate li^e  lord,  the  zemindar,  and  by  what  rule  or  standard  they  were, 
or  ought,  severally  to  be  r^^ulateds 

(6). — This  object  will  be  best  attained  by  a  set  of  queries  drawn  out  P»ra,  68. 
by  you,  accommodated  to  local  circumstances,  and  proposed  to  the  most 
intelligent  and  experienced  natives,  Hindu  or  Mahomedan,  either  by 
yourselves  or  by  our  servants  stationed  in  different  parts  of  our  provinces, 
or  in  any  other  parts  of  Hindustan,  who  will  transmit  the  several 
answers  to  you,  with  such  further  illustrations  as  they  may  derive  from 
iheir  own  enquiries. 

V.  (a). — We  have  seen  the  striking  want  of  uniformity  which  has  of  p«*-83. 
late  pervaded  every  part  of  your  revenue  system ;  we  have  at  the  same 
time  had  under  our  view  the  various  regulations  formed  at  different 
periods  by  our  administrations  in  Bengal,  as  founded  upon  the  old  con- 
stitutions of  the  country,  or  arising  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  clashing  of  authorities,  the  injury  of  the  revenue^ 
or  the  inconvenience  of  the  lyots. 

fi). — This  inquiry  has  shown  us  that  almost  every  individual  p*»- •*• 
throughout  the  country  is  concerned  in  the  farming  or  cultivation  of 
land,  and  consequently  implicated  in  the  immediate  demands  of  Govern- 
ment, or  those  of  the  zemindars ;  insomuch  that,  in  numberless  instances, 
justice  would  be  defeated  if  the  magistrate  were  withheld  from  the 
mspection  of  revenue  accounts  which,  under  the  prevailing  customs  and 
prejudices,  could  not  be  obtained  but  by  that  authority  which  superin- 
tends the  collections  and  the  general  administration  of  the  district. 

4.  The  subsequent  discussions  in  India,  and  the  final 
orders  of  the  C!ourt  of  Directors  relating  to  the  permanent 
settlement  in  Bengal,  are  noticed  in  other  Appendices.  In 
1813,  the  f oUovring  observations  were  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords : — 

I.  LoBD  Grenvillb  (16ih  March  1813). — Much  important 
matter  for  the  instruction  of  the  House  would  be  found  in  a  perusal 
of  the  progress  of  events  in  India  from  the  year  1765  to  the  year  1784. 
At  the  latter  period  a  termination  was  put  to  the  false,  fluctuating 
policy  which  had  before  prevailed,  especially  in  the  rate  and  collec- 
tion of  the  land  revenue.  After  long  and  apparently  endless  dis- 
putes on  Indian  politics,  there  was  at  least  one  point  on  which  all  men 
then  agreed,  viz,,  that  it  was  the  duty,  not  only  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, but  of  Government  and  the  Legislature,  to  fix  the  rate  of  revenue 
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App.  III.  by  which  that  country  was  thenceforward  to  be  governed.  Contemplating, 

as  he  did^  with  pride  andsatisfaction  the  beneficial  tendency  of  that  measure. 

Pari.  4.  which  he  had  assisted  in  framing,  it  was  with  deep  concern  and  alarm 

that  he  perceived  by  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  a  purpose  was  entertained  of  altering,  or  unsettling,  that 
equitable  and  salutary  measure,  the  benefits  of  which  had  been  so  con- 
spicuously exemplified  in  1786,  by  the  wise  and  exemplary  administration 
The  permanent  of  Lord  Comwallis.  Departing  from  that  wise  system,  the  Court  of  Direc- 
desi^ed^forUie  tors  had  scut  out  ordcrs  to  their  servants  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  make  the 
SoSoS!m?22*  ^^^  settlements  according  to  the  arrangement  of  1784,  which  had  tended 
^•***i^ India  ^  "^^cb  to  the  prosperity,  glory,  honour,  and  advantage  of  the  subjects 
'  in  India. 

II.  Marquis  op  Wbllbsli&y  {16tA  March  1813), — With  respect  to  the 
measure  referred  to  by  his  noble  friend,  of  making  the  revenue  in  India 
defined  and  permanent,  that,  too,  was  his  opinion  and  his  policy ;  and 
however  he  might  appear  to  differ  from  the  Directors  at  one  time,  upon 
that  subject,  he  differed  only  in  requiring  due  and  necessary  time.  Some  . 
delay  was  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  that  security  and  right  of  pro- 
perty which  it  was  his  wish  and  endeavour  to  establish.  He  did  estab- 
lish it  before  he  departed  from  Fort  St.  George ;  iuid  the  act  was  so 
eminently  and  solidly  beneficial  to  the  country,  that  he  professed  himself 

^    proud  of  it,  and  should  be  ambitious  to  have  the  record  of  it  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb. 

III.  Lord  Grenvillb  {16ti  March  1813) . — In  explanation,  stated  that 
it  was  not  of  the  delay  in  taking  time  to  consider  this  law  of  settlement 
being  extended  to  new  provinces,  but  of  the  expressed  reluctance  to 
grant  this  benefit  that  he  complained.  In  the  Fifth  Report  of  the 
Committee  to  which  he  had  referred,  he,  with  regret,  perceived  this  state- 
ment j  and  he  must  repeat  that  no  system  of  taxation  could  be  more 
detestable  in  any  country  than  a  tax  upon  the  abilities  and  industry  of 
the  husbandman.  This  system  left  to  the  agents  of  the  Company  all  the 
villainous  oppression  of  the  Mahomedan  Oovemment,  and  imposts  were 
levied  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  ground  according  to  their  discretion. 

The  iuiios  show        IV.  LoRD  Grenvillb  {21st  June  1813). — The  revenue  of  India  had 

member?f^the    been  spokeu  of  to  ascertain  whether  it  exce^ed  the  expenditure ;  but  a  rery 

wS^acUveiy^^*  ^iff^portant  question  was  to  know  how  it  was  raised — whether  by  taxes   thai 

promoted  the      pressed  ou  the  people,  or  afforded  a  temptation  to  corruption  ?  Whether 

Mtuement,        a  great  part  did  not  Sirise  from  a  most  oppressive  and  ruinous  land  tax  ? 

u  wSafd**^  *^'    It  had  been  stated,  somewhere,  that  his  (Lord  Grenville^s)  opinion  was  that 

JKu  «!e***'       this  tax  was  not  excessive ;  but  this  opinion  he  had  never  uttered,  because 

demandiapon     he  was  uot  cvcr  able  to  know  what,  the  proportion  was.     This  last  pro- 

cnJtiyatorf        blcm  he  should  be  obliged  to  any  one  to  solve.  It  had  been  stated  by 

high  authorities  that  the  proportion  was  excessive,  and  the  system,  it 

was  said,  was  not  to  be   extended  to  the  conquered  provinces.     The 

simple  question  with  respect  to  the  zemindary  system  was,  whether  you 

would,  or  would  not,  say  to  the  person  on  whom  you  laid  the  tax,  you 

shall  know  what  the  amount  shall  be.  The   principle  of  extending  this 

system   of  settled  taxation  was   what  actuated  the  mind  of  Sir  Philip 

Francis,  of  Mr.  Burke,  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt;  it  was  adopted 

by  Parliament,  and  makes  a  part  of  the  existing  law  of  India.     Bat 

since  this  period  we  had  acquired  other  provinces,  and  yet  it  did  not 

seem  the  intention  of  the  Company  to  extend  the  principle  to  them ; 
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it  was  not  the  lang^uage  of    the  Company^    of    the    ministry^  nor^     i        jjj- 
he  was  sorry  to  add^  of  the  Parliament  itseU^.    The  India  Company^  in  one  ' 

of  their  reports,   seemed  to   anticipate  the  greatest  advantage  from  Pan.  s. 
leaving  the  system  unsettled,  and  levying  the  taxes   according  to  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  districts,  or  even  of  individuals. 

V.  Eabl  op  LiVBRPOOL  agreed  with  the  nohle  Lord  in  the  pro- 
priety of  extending  a  permanent  system  of  regular  taxation  to  all  the 
provinces  of  India. 

5.  It  appears  that — 

I.  FarUament  in  1784  did  not  prescribe  a  permanent  set- 
tlement, but  that  permanent  rules  for  the  payment  of  rent 
should  be  established ;  nor  did  Parliament  direct  that  zemin- 
dars other  than  actual  proprietors  should  be  declared  proprie- 
tors of  the  land,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  proprietary  rights ; 
but  that  the  titles  of  all  rajahs,  zemindars,  polygars,  talook- 

dars,  and  other  native  landholders^  should  be  recognized,  if    ^'  ^^^ 
found  to  be  valid.  ^"^ — ^  ^^   (^  i*^_^ 

II.  The  permanent  rules  for  the  payment  of  rent  were  to   i^^^r^  ^ 
be  consistent  with  justice,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws,         ^ c^^/^ 
customs,  and  constitution  of  India ;  that  is  to  say,  proprietary  * 
rights,  which  that  law,  custom,  and  constitution  recognized, 

were  not  to  be  destroyed  or  confiscated,  but  to  be  maintained ; 
and  the  rent  for  the  State  was  to  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  share  or  proportion  of  quantity,  or  of  amount  value  of  pro- 
duce which,  in  accordance  with  those  laws,  customs,  and  the 
constitution  of  India  used  to  be  taken  from  the  cultivator. 

III.  The  settlement  was  not  to  be  one  of  spoliation  of 
rights,  but  such  as  should  vindicate  the  principles  of  justice 
and  the  honour  of  England ;  should  redress  wrongs  instead 
of  multiplying  them,  and  so  should  redoimd  to  the  glory 
and  honour  of  England,  and  to  the  prosperity  and  advantage 
of  the  subjects  in  India. 

IV.  The  Court  of  Directors  in  1786  ordered  that  the  set- 
tlement of  the  land  revenue  should,  in  all  practicable  cases, 
be  made  with  the  zemindars,  and  that  the  settlement,  after 
approval  by  them,  should  be  permanent  only  so  far  that  it 
should  not  be  alterable  by  the  Government  of  India,  in  any 
case,  nor  even  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  except  in  some 
urgent  and  peculiar  case. 

V.  One,  at  least,  of  the  authors  of  the  permanent  settle- 
ment, Lord  Grenville,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  considered  that  in  permanently  limiting  the  rent 
payable  by  the  zemindar,  that  payable  by  the  husbandman 
or  cultivator  would  also  be  permanently  limited. 

VI.  Another,  the  most  violent  advocate  of  a  permanent 
settlement,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  was  so  self-sufficient,  and  so 
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App.  III.  ill-informed  about  the  proprietary  rights  involved,  that  he 
para.T"  gravcly  averred  that  the  settlement  for  all  Bengal  might  be 
easily  made  in  England ;  in  the  present  day  the  revision  of 
the  settlement  of  but  one  district  is  a  work  of  some  years, 
from  the  necessity  of  distributing  the  total  assessment  among 
cultivators  and  recording  their  rights. 

VII.  In  1784,  the  permanent  settlement  of  Bengal 
appeared  to  Sir  Philip  Francis  so  easy  of  accomplishment, 
that  it  could  be  arranged  from  Leadenhall  Street : — ^in  the 
present  day  the  question  which  most  perplexes  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  is  how  to  settle  the  unsatisfactory  relations 
between  zemindar  and  ryot. 

VIII.  In  1813,  Lord  GrenviUe  considered  that  the  per- 
I  manent  settlement  had  greatly  redounded  to  the  glory  and 
,    honour  of  England,  and  to  the  prosperity  and  advantage  of 

the  subjects  in  India : — ^In  1873,  the  Bengal  Board  of  Reve- 
nue reported  that,  under  that  settlement,  the  majority  of  the 
zemindars  were  impoverished ;  the  condition  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ryots  was  bad ;  and  the  only  class  that  had 
signally  and  chiefly  benefitted  was  that  of  the  money-lenders, 
who  thus  crown  the  pinnacle  of  England's  honour  and  glory 
from  the  permanent  zemindary  settlement  (Appendix  XII, 
para.  14.) 

IX.  In  1784  the  principles  of  justice  and  the  honour  of 
the  country  required  that  charges  of  the  dispossession  of 
landholders  should  be  fuUy  investigated,  and,  if  founded  on 
truth,  effectually  redressed.  The  investigation  ended  in  a 
permanent  zemindary  settlement,  hurriedly  passed,  which 
expropriated  by  the  million,  and  under  which  the  rights  of 
millions  of  cultivating  proprietors  have  passed  away  ^*  9ub 
ailentio" 

X.  In  1813,  Lord  Grenville  felt  constrained  "  to  repeat 
that  no  system  of  taxation  could  be  more  detestable  in 
any  count^  than  a  tax  upon  the  abilities  and  industry  of 
the  husbandman.  This  system  left  to  the  agents  of  the 
Company  all  the  villainous  oppression  of  the  Mahomedan 
Government,  and  imposts  were  levied  upon  the  cultivators  of 
the  ground  according  to  their  discretion." — In  1879,  the 
Ben^  Government's  political  economy  is  much  exercised 
how  to  settle  the  question  of  lop-sided  competition  rents  in 
a  country  where  towns  are  few,  manufactures  scant,  land  a 
monopoly,  and  population  dense  and  so  overgrown,  that  com- 
petitive rents  have  reduced  the  cultivators  in  Behar  to  a  state 
at  least  not  better,  apparently  worse,  than  under  "  the  villain- 
ous oppression  of  the  Mahomedan  Government." 


APPENDIX  IV. 


PEBMAliENT  SETTLEMENT;   ITS  OBJECTS  AND  RESULTS. 

1.  Mr.  Philip  Francis  arrived  in  India  on  19th  October  App.  IV. 
1774.     On  22nd  January  1776  he  put  forward  his  scheme  of  ^^^  — 

a  permanent  settlement  for   Bengal  with  a  self-sufficiency  wtSeS^SS 
which  has  unamiable  prominence  in  his  minute.    In  1786  ignorance,  and 
he,  Tdth  others,  drafted  the  instructions  respecting  a  per-  ^^'"p^' 
manent  settlement,  in  the  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  ""^^ 
dated  12th  April  1786 ;— in  1789  and  1790,  the  Government 
in  India  introduced  the  decennial  settlement ; — and  in  March 
1793  they  declared  it  a  permanent  settlement. 

2.  In  the  North-Western  Provinces,  a  revision  of  settle-  ^j^j'Jj^**^  ^ 
ment  was  begun  in  1855 ;  it  was  interrupted  by  the  mutiny  JJ^J^^^^^ 
and  was  resumed  in  1862 ;  it  is  not  yet  finished,  though  an  Sete. 
increase  of  the  land  revenue  by  about  half  a  million  sterling 

as  the  total  result,  is  expected  from  the  complete  revision  of 
a  settlement  which  is  to  last  for  only  30  years.  Of  this 
amount,  the  greater  part  has  been  gradually  realized,  only  as 
two  or  more  of  the  districts  have  been  successively  settled. 
The  slowness  of  the  government  of  the  present  day  to  realise 
an  additional  revenue  of  fifty  lakhs  a  year  by  gradual  steps, 
instead  of  by  a  lump  re-assessment  of  the  district  or  of  the 
province,  as  in  the  permanent  settlement,  proceeds  from  a 
foolish  idea  that  the  amoimt  of  the  revised  assessment  should 
first  be  distributed  individually  among  the  ryots,  and  their 
lights  be  recorded.  The  enlightenod  benevolence,  the  wise 
philanthropy  of  1793  was  not  fettered  by  stupid  considera- 
tions of  this  kind,  which  would  have  interfered  with  the 
creation  of  great  zemindars. 

3. — CoTJKT    OP   Directors,  12th   April   1786   {paras.    41 
and  42.)   . 

(1).  We  apprehend  the  design  of  the  legislature  was  merely  to  declare  Report  of 
general  principles  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  towards  the  natives,  ^\^^i™jV 
not  to  introduce  any  novel  system^  or  to  destroy  those  rules  and  maxims  page  loo. 
which  prevailed  in  the  well-regulated  periods  of  the  native  princes ;  an 
adherence  to  these  must  he  most  satisfactory  to  the  natives  and  most 
conducive  to  the  security  of  our  dominions. 
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App.  IV.  (2).  In  our  system^  however^  there  will  be  this  difference  and  advant* 

age,  that  every  deviation  from  an  established  usage  or  principle  is  to 

be  made  au  article  of  record^  with  the  justification  arising  from  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion. 

4. — ^AS  TO  THE  PEKMANENCT  OP  A  SETTLEMENT. 

I. — ^MiLL^s  History  op  British  Indla,  (Chapter  on  the  year  1775) . 

Apenn&Dont  By  certainty  in  matters  of  taxation  is     not  meant    security    for 

S?ig\n^i?*order-  ®ver  against  increase  of  taxation.     Taxes  may  be  in  the  highest  degree 
ed,  did  not        certain,  and  yet  liable  to  be  increased  at  the  will  of  the  legfislature. 

mean  that  the     _  '..j-i-  i^ij  j  -i.*  z^* 

Ooyercment       FoT  ccrtaiuty^  it    IS    euough  that^    under  any  existing  enactment  of 
be'faedtorlmr.  the  legislature,  the  sum  which  every  man  has  to  pay  should  depend 
upon  definite  cognizable  circumstances. 

II. — Court  op  Directors,  12ih  April  1786,  para^apks  51  and  52. 

iJjP^o'  (tf). — We  speak  next  as  to  the  duration.    We  are  not  insemdble 

committM,  1610,  that  the  mode  of  making  settlements  to  continue  only  from  year  to  year 
'***"^*  has,  in  many  points  of  view,  been  impolitic  and  prejudicial.     For  this 

we  impute  no  blame  to  our  Governor  Greneral  and  Council,  as  your  senti- 
ments on  this  subject  were  very  wisely  and  fairly  stated  to  us  in  the  E2nd 
paragraph  of  your  general  letter  dated  10th  January  1780;  but  as  the 
subject  has  now  undergone  so  complete  an  investigation,  we  trust  that 
a  steady  system  ot  conduct  will  now  be  adhered  to,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

[b)  •  It  is  therefore  our  intention  that  the  jumma  now  to  be  formed 
shall,  as  soon  as  it  can  have  received  our  approval  and  ratification,  be 
considered  as  the  permanent  and  unalterable  revenue  of  our  territorial 
possessions  in  Bengal,  so  that  no  discretion  may  be  exercised  by  our 
servants  abroad  in  any  case,  and  not  even  by  us,  unless  in  some  urgent 
and  peculiar  case,  of  introducing  any  alteration  whatsoever. 

III.— Mr.  J.  Mill,  23rd  August  1831. 

art  Report,  (a).  If  I  understand  the  purport  of  section  89  of  the  24th  of  Geo. 

CoBmittee.  8rd,  C.  25,  which  has  just  been  read,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  per- 
manent settlement ;  it  merely  ordains  that  such  rights  as  actually  belonged 
by  the  law  of  India  to  various  parties  named  should  be  secured  to  them. 
Q,  4046, — You  do  not  think  it  applies  to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
revenue  ?     Decidedly  not. 

{b),  I  think  the  leases  should  be  of  considerable  duration;  a  few 
years  more  or  less  I  consider  of  no  material  importance ;  but  I  conceive 
that  the  principle  of  duration  of  the  lease  is,  that  there  should  be  full 
time  during  the  currency  of  the  lease  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  anj 
ordinary  expenditure  of  capital  which  the  cultivation  may  require.  I 
think  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  20,  and  I  should  not  make  it  more  than 
SO  years  as  a  general  rule  (Qs.  891 1  and  8912). 

5.  The  author  of  the  scheme  of  a  permanent  settlement 
had  advocated  in  1776  principles  but  slightly  different  from 
those  enjoined  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1786,  as  shown 
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in  the  following  extracts  from  his  Plan  of  a  Permanent  Set-  App.  IV. 
tlement,  dated  22nd  January  1776 :—  Eren  siTphnip 

a.  The  jumma  once  fixed^  must  be  matter  of  public  record.  It  thati^otesC^Qid 
must  be  permanent  and  unalterable ;  and  the  people  must^  if  possible^  be  dan  prodsel^^' 
convinced  that  it  is  sol  This  condition  must  be  fixed  to  the  lands  them-  n^t"J3X^St 
selves,  independent  of  any  consideration  of  who  may  be  the  immediate  m  the  Govem- 
or  future  proprietors.  If  there  be  any  hidden  wealth  still  existing,  itgi^et^the 
will  then  be  brought  forth  and  employed  in  improving  the  land,  because  *^°^^*"' 
the  proprietor  will  be  satisfied  he  is  labouring  for  himself   (paragraph  i**™*  ^* 

48). 

b.  When  the  gross  sum  to  be  levied  from  the  country  is  determined, 
as  well  for  the  revenue  as  all  charges  incident  to  it,  each  zemindary 
should  be  assessed  its  proportion  according  to  the  rule  in  the  first 
article,  and  let  that  sum  be  declared  the  gross  rent  of  those  particular 
lands  in  perpetuity.  This  distribution  should  be  called  the  tumar 
jumma,  a  term  sanctified  among  the  natives  from  the  idea  of  security 
which  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  annex  to  it.  There  is  no  case 
of  necessity,  no  emergency  whatsoever,  which  in  my  opinion  should 
induce  Government  to  increase  the  jumma  (paragraph  53) . 

e.  Temporary  distresses  may  be  provided  for  by  temporary  contri- 
butions which  a  flourishing  country  does  not  feel.  If  these  are  once 
added  to  the  jumma,  according  to  modem  practice,  they  become  perpet- 
ual, and  drive  the  proprietor,  who  sees  no  limit  or  period  to  the  impo- 
sitions on  his  land,  to  fraud,  indolence,  or  despair. 

d.  When  the  zemindar  has  given  a  lease  of  any  part  of  his  land  to 
a  ryot,  the  conditions  of  such  lease  should  be  invariably  adhered  to.  In 
other  words,  the  same  security  which  Government  gives  to  the  tenant  in 
chief,  should,  for  the  same  reason,  descend  to  the  under-tenants  in  their 
seyeral  gradations ;  so  that  every  rank  of  society,  and  every  member 
of  it>  may  have  something  to  call  his  own.  Government  should  present 
a  form  for  the  pottah,  which  may  be  deemed  the  legal  one,  and  no  other 
be  held  valid  (paragraph  60). 

6.— Objects  of  the  permanent  settlement. 

L— CouBT  OP  DiBECTOBS,  12ti  April  1786. 

It  is  entirely  our  wish  that  the  natives  may  be  encouraged  to  pursue  import  of  s<»ieot 
the  occupations  of  trade  and  agriculture  by  the  secure  enjoyment  of  the  iwo,"Jll^i5j. 
profits  of  their  industry ;   and  that  the  zemindars  and  ryots  may  not 
he  harassed  by  increasmg  debts,  either  public  or  private,  occasioned  by 
the  increased  demands  of  Government  (paragraph  29). 

II.— LbTTEB  FBOH    GoVEBNOa    GbNEBAL    to   CoUBT    of    DiBECTOBS,  6th 

March  1793. 

a.  It  is  necessary  to  apprise  you  (of  what  you  could  not  have  been  tw.  pai^t  loi. 
aware)  that  all  waste  lands  form  a  part  of  the  estate  of  the  different 
bndholders,   and  the  boundaries  of  the  portions  of  these  lands  that 
belong  to  each  individual  are  as  well  defined  as  the  limits  of  the  culti- 
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Pan.  6,  contd. 


App.  IV.    vated  parts  of  their  property,  and  that  they  are  tenacious  of  their  right 
of  possession  in  the  former  as  the  latter. 

b.  The  waste  lands  may  in  general  be  comprehended  under  two 
descriptions :  first,  those  in  the  level  country,  which  are  interspersed  in 
more  or  less  extensive  tracts  amongst  the  cultivated  lands ;  and  secondly, 
the  Sunderbuns  (the  country  along  the  sea-shore  between  the  Hooghly 
and  Megna  rivers)  and  the  foot  of  the  vast  range  of  mountains  which 
nearly  encircle  your  Bengal  provinces  (paragraph  14) . 

c.  The  first  mentioned  description  of  waste  grounds  will  be  easily 
brought  into  cultivation  when  the  zemindars  have  funds  for  that 
purpose,  and  provided  they  are  certain  of  reaping  the  profit  arising  from 
the  improvement.  These  lands,  however,  are  not  wholly  unproductive 
to  them  at  present ;  they  furnish  pasture  for  the  great  herd  of  cattle 
that  are  necessary  for  the  plough,  and  also  to  supply  the  inhabitants 
with  ghee  (a  species  of  butter)  and  milk,  two  of  the  principal  necessaries 
of  life  in  this  country  (paragraph  15). 

d.  It  is  true  that  the  lands  {cj  in  this  desolate  state  far  exceed  what 
would  suffice  for  the  above  purposes,  but  it  is  the  expectation  of  bringing 
them  into  cultivation,  and  reaping  the  profit  of  them,  that  has  induced 
many  to  agree  to  the  decennial  jumma  which  has  been  assessed  upon 
these  lands.  It  is  this  additional  resource  alone  which  can  place  the 
landholders  in  a  state  of  affluence,  and  enable  them  to  guard  against 
inundation  or  drought,  the  two  calamities  to  which  this  country  must 
ever  be  liable,  until  the  landholders  are  enabled  to  provide  against 
them  (as  we  are  of  opinion  they  in  a  great  measure  might)  by  the  above- 
mentioned  and  other  works  of  art.  To  stipulate  with  them,  therefore, 
for  any  part  of  the  produce  of  their  waste  lands  would  not  only  diminish 
the  excitement  to  these  great  and  essential  improvements  in  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  but  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  effecting  it 
(paragraph  15). 

e.  With  respect  to  the  second  description  of  waste  lands  (the  lower 
parts  of  the  Sunderbuns  perhaps  excepted),  they  also  include  tiie  estates 
of  individuals  with  whom  the  settlement  is  made ;  but  supposing  these 
lands  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  as  they  have  for  the  most  part 
been  covered  with  forest  or  underwood  from  time  immemorial,  and  as 
the  soil  is  in  itself,  compared  with  that  of  the  open  country,  unproduc- 
tive, *  *  we  are  of  opinion  that  any  attention  to  them  would  be 
premature  for  a  long  period  of  years  to  come  (paragraph  16). 
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III. — Lord  Cornwallis,  18tk  September  1789. 

a.  A  permanent  settlement,  alone^  in  my  judgment,  can  make  the 
country  flourish,  and  secure  happiness  to  the  body  of  the  inhabitants. 

b.  Where  the  landlord  has  a  permanent  property  in  the  soil,  it  will 
be  worth  his  while  to  encourage  his  tenants,  who  hold  his  farm  in  lease, 
to  improve  that  property ;  at  any  rate  he  will  make  such  an  agreement 
with  th^m  as  will  prevent  their  destroying  it.  ^ 

<?.  I  may  safely  assert  that  one-third  of  the  Company's  territory 
in  Hindostan  is  now  a  jungle,  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts ;  without 
a  permanent  settlement,  the  zemindars  will  not  be  incited   to  clear 
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away  that  jungle  and  bring  it  into    cultivation^  and  effect  other  sub-    Afp.  IV 
stantial  improvements.  

d.  Wi^  a  permanent  settlement^  the  zemindars  will  do  all  such  acts  The  anthontiM 
as  are  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  country,  such  as  lor  the  mo^^ 
assisting  ryots  with  money,  refraining  from  exactions,  foregoing  small  p,^ —^t^. 
temporary    advantages    for   future  permanent  profits,   such  as    must  J^****.  p"««  *7i, 
ultimately  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  zemindars,  and  ought  to  be 
performed  by  them. 

e.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the  landed  property  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  most  frugal  and  thrifty  class  of  people^  who  'J 
will  improve  their  lands  and  p^ulwl  Ite^ots,  and  thereby  promote  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

/.  It  is  immaterial  to  Government  what  individual  possesses  the 
land,  provided  he  cultivates  it,  protects  the  ryots,  and  pays  the  public 
revenue. 

g.  Although,  however,  I  am  not  only  of  opinion  that  the  zemindars 
have  the  best  right,  but  from  being  persuaded  that  nothing  could  be  so 
ruinous  to  the  public  interest  cls  that  the  land  should  be  retained  as  the 
property  of  Government,  I  am  also  convinced  that,  failing  the  claim  of 
right  of  the  zemindars,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  public  good  to 
grant  a  right  of  property  in  the  soil  to  them,  or  to  persons  of  other 
descriptions.  I  think  it  imnecessary  to  enter  upon  any  description  of 
the  grounds  upon  ^which  their  right  appears  to  be  founded.  The 
recognition  of  the  right  is  the  most  effectual  mode  for  promoting  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  important 
object  for  our  present  consideration. 

This  last  ought  Lord  Oomwallis  not  to  have  done,  but  his 
Lordship  did  it ;  and  the  zemindars  left  the  others  undone. 
Failing  the  zemindar's  right,  Lord  Comwallis  saw  no  pro- 
prietary right  except  that  of  the  Government,  who,  as 
shown  in  Appendix  V,  were  not  the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
There  is,  radeed,  another,  and  evidently  the  proper,  though 
not  the  received  view,  which  divests  Lord  Comwallis's 
benevolence  of  heartlessness,  viz.,  that  his  Lordship  con- 
templated a  permanent  assessment  or  fixed  rent  from  the 
ryot  to  the  zemindar  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  the 
permanent  settlement  with  the  zemindar.  In  this  view  his 
lordship's  indifference  about  the  question  of  proprietary 
right  b€<K>meSj  at  least,  intelligible. 

lY. — Sm  J.  Shoss. 

a.  The  surest  way  to  retain  our  dominion  in  Bengal  is  hy  establishing  Jnne  i788,  pan. 
a  system  of  government  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  our^^' 
fmbjects,  by  affording  them  security  in  their  property,  relief  from  op- 
pression^ and  a  reasonable  indulgence  to  their  prejudices.^ 


^  A  fenfle  of  their  proprietary  rights  was  a  very  strong  prejudice  or  conyictioii  in  the 
khodkhast  ryota. 
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erring  for  the 
moon. 

Tut^  6,  contd. 

Pans.  288  aad 
370. 

Para.581« 


App.  IV.  ^*  I^  restoring  and  confirming  the  confidence  of  our  subjects,  we 
assume  one  solid  principle  of  reform,    a  principle  without   which  no 

tte8*]oinM*in'*'  sj^tem  Can  be  successful.  It  now  remains  to  trace  the  several  considera- 
tions connected  with  the  principle ;  to  form  the  best  possible  regulations 
consistent  with  it  for  guarding  against  the  evils  arising  from  the 
incapacity  of  the  zemindars,  for  the  security  of  the  ryots,  and  for 
preventing  oppression  on  the  ryots  by  the  farmers  and  zemindars. 

c.  With  respect  to  ryots,  however,  their  security  requires  that  the 
settlement  made  with  them  should  become  matter  of  record.  In  every 
zemindary,  where  the  established  laws  of  collections  have  not  been  infringedy 
this  is  the  case  at  present.  But  we  know  also,  that  the  zemindars 
continually  impose  new  cesses  upon  their  ryots,  and  having  subverted  the 

fundamental  rules  of  collection,  measure  their  exactions  by  the  abilities  of 
the  ryots.  This  is  a  very  serious  evil;  for,  exclusive  of  the 
injury  which  the  unprotected  subjects  of  Government  sustain  from  it, 
a  necessity  follows  of  our  interference  to  regulate  the  assessment  upon  them 
*  *  Some  time  will  now  be  required  to  convince  the  zemindars  that  we 
are  serious ;  ^  ^  to  eradicate  those  habits  and  impressions  which  have  been 
continued  through  life,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  during  the  present 
generation  *  *  In  relying,  therefore,  on  the  example  of  good  faith  which 
the  Government  gives  to  the  zemindars,  we  ought  not,  while  the  example 
is  taking  effect,  to  abandon  the  ryots  to  caprice  or  injustice,  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  inability.  With  knowledge,  or  the  means  of  obtaining 
it,  we  may  correct  the  consquences  of  both.  And  af  present^  we  must 
give  every  possible  security  to  the  ryots  as  well  as,  or  not  merely,  to 
the  zemindars.  This  is  so  essential  a  point  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
conceded  to  any  plan. 

d.  But  if  this  were  the  place  for  discussing  the  perpetuity  of  the 
assessment,  I  should  suggest  another  question,  whether  we  ought  not 
to  have  some  experience,  that  the  regulations  which  we  mean  to  establish 
are  found  in  practice  sufficient  to  correct  the  various  abuses  existing  in 
the  detail  of  the  collections  ?  If  these  regulations  are  generally  necessary, 
as  I  suppose  them  to  be,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  must  be 
enforced  before  we  can  expect  improvement  from  the  labours  of  the 
ryots  for  whose  ease  and  security  they  are  principally  calculated. 

The  foregoing  extract  shows  that  ryots  were  not  to  become 
tenants-at-will  under  the  zemindary  settlement.  Every 
possible  security  against  the  exactions  of  zemindars  was 
to  be  provided- 

V. — ^LoRD  CoRKWALLis,  3rd  February  1790. 

P^  ^1^  In  case  of  a  foreign  invasion,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance, 

considering  the  means  by  which  we  keep  possession  of  the  country, 
that  the  proprietors^  of  the  lands  should  be  attached  to  us  from  motives 
of  self-interest.  A  landholder,  who  is  secured  in  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  a  profitable  estate,  can  have  no  motive  for  wishing  for  a  change. 
On  the  contrary,  tf  the  rente  of  his  landsjreraisedin  proportion  to 
their  improvement,  H  he  is  liable  to  IBe  dispossesseosEouIct  he  refuse  to 
pay  the  increase  required  of  him,  or  if  threatened  with  imprisonment 

^  Bead  "  cultivating  proprietors."  >  . 

[^4     hji    <Ul  '^>-^-t^^ 
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w  confiscation  of  his  property,  on  account  of  balance  due  to  Govern-    j^pp,  jy. 

nent/  upon  an  assessment  ,which  his  lands  were  unequal  to  pay,  he        

will  readily  listen   to   any  offers  which  are  likely  to  bring  about  a  ^^J^f^^*}*^'** 
change  that  cannot  place  him  in  a  worse  situation,  but  which  holds  out  crying  for  the 
to  him  hopes  of  a  better.     *  *  There  is   nothing  new  in  this  plan,        * — 
except  the  great  advantages  which  are  given  to  the  zemindars,  talookdars,  ''^^  ^* 
and  Tj/oU. 

VI.— Court  op  Directors,  Ut  Fehmary  1811. 

m 

The  objects  of  that  settlement  were  to  confer  upon  the  different  Revenue  seieo- 
orders  of  the  community  a  security  of  property  which  they  never  before  p^l'a/ "  ' 
enjoyed;  to  protect  the  landholders  from  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
demands  on  the  part  of  Government ;  to  relieve  the  proprietors  of  small 
estates  from  the  tyranny  of  the  powerful  zemindaxs ;  and  to  free  the 
whole  body  of  merchants  and  manu&cturers,  and  all  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  from  the  heavy  impositions  to  which  they  have  long 
been  subjected  (paragraph  27). 

VII. — ^Mr.  Sissgn's  Report,  Znd  April  1815. 

The  expected   result  of  the  decennial  settlement  was  that ''  indivi-  Rerenne  seieo- 
duals  would  thereby  be  certain  to   enjoy  the  fruits   of  their  industry ;  p^e  sm!^'  ^* 
that  it  would  dispense  prosperity  and  happiness  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  increase  the  power  of  the  State,  which  must  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  collective  wealth    that,  by  good  government,  it  might 
enable  its  subjects  to  acquire. 

7. — ^MlSTAKES  IN  THE  PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT. 

I. — Mill's  History  op  British  India. 

Without  much  concern  about  the  production  of  proof,  Mr,  Francis 
assumed  as  a  basis,  two  things :  first,  that  the  opinion  was  erroneous, 
which  ascribed  to  the  sovereign  the  property  of  the  land ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  property  in  question  belonged  to  the  zemindars.  *  *  It  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  Mr.  Francis  proposed  to  protect  the  ryots  from 
the  arbitrary  exactions  of  zemindars  by  prescribed  forms  of  leases,  in 
India  known  by  the  name  of  pottahs.     (Vol.  4,  1775,  page  6.) 

II. — ^LoBD   CJoRNWALLis,  3rd  February    1790  {replying  Fm  Report. 
to  Sir  J.  Sharers  objection  that  there  was  great  uncertaiiity  ^^  ^' 
about  ryots'  rights,  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  ryc^ 
himself  of  what  he  should  pay): — 

(a).  If  the  officers  of  Government  possessing  local  control 
are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  rules  by  which  the  rents  are 
demanded  from  the  ryots,  and  their  superiora,  farther  removed  from  the 
detail,  have  still  less  information  about  them,  at  what  period  are  we  to 
hope  that  Government  and  its  officers  will  obtain  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  them  ?    The  collectors  have  now  been  three  years  acting 


*  For  "  GoTernmeot''  read  "  zeraindAr." 
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App.  IY.    under  positive  insiaractions  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  them 

*  *  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  have  communicated  all  the  inform- 

knoS?fbout      ation  which  they   possessed;   and  no    further   lights    are,  therefore, 


SSSg^^wSe^  ^  expected  from  them.  *  *  Shall  we  calmly  sit  down  dis- 
rigb!  with  a  peiw  couraged  by  the  difficulties  which  are  supposed  to  exists  and  leave  the 
ment.        ^    rcvcnue  affairs  of  this  country   in  the  singular  »tate  of  confusion  in 


pm».  TToontd.    wbich  they  are  stated  to  be  by  Sf  r.  Shore? 

{b) .  In  order  to  simplify  the  demand  of  the  landholder  upon  the  lyots, 
or  cultivators  of  the  soil,  we  must  begin  with  fixing  the  demand 
of  Oovemment  upon  the  former;  this  done,  I  have  little  doubt ^  but 
that  the  landholders.  wiU,  without  difficulty,  be  made  to  grant  pottahs 
to  the  ryots  upon  the  principles  proposed  by  Mr.  Shore  for  the  Bengal 
settlement.  The  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land  is  well  known  to 
the  proprietor  or  hi»  officers,  and  to  the  ryot  who  cultivates  it;  and 
is  a  standard  which  can  always  be  reverted  to  by  both  partis  for 
fixing  equitable  rates, 
j^  (c).  I  must  declare  that  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  Grovem- 

p«ge  460,  ment  will  never  be  better  qualified,  at  any  given  period  whatever,  to  make 

•  Equitftble  *^  equivalent*  settlement  of  the  land  revenue 

of  these  provinces ;   and  that  if  the  want  of 

further  information  was  to  be  admitted  now,   or  at  any  future  period, 

as  a  ground  for  delaying  the  declaration  of  the  permanency   of  the 

assessment,   the  commencement  of  the   happiness  of  the  people  and 

of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  be  delayed  for  ever. 

\        {d).  The  question  that  has  been  so  much  agitat/cd  in  this  country, 

L  (^    whether  the  zemindars  and  talookdars  are  the  actual  proprietors'  of  the 

Y^vV  soil,  or  only  officers  of  Government,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  very 

y'/ 1  uninteresting   ^othem  ;    whilst  their   claim  to  a  certain  percentage 

upon  the  rents  of  tfieir  landg  has  been  admitted,  and  the  right  of 
Government  to  fix  ibe  amount  of  those  rents  at  its  own  discretion  has 
never  been  denied  or  disputed. 

III. — Select  Committee  of  1812. 

Your  Committee  have  been  induced  to  mention  these  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  a  similar  nature  from  an  impression  that  in  settling  the 
revenue,  and  introducing  new  regulations  of  a  permanent  nature^  into 
the  new  acquisitions  of  territory  under  the  different  presidencies,  in 
which  impor^t  service  the  India  Government  is  now  actually  employed, 
the  operation  of  the  new  system,  introduced  into  Bengal,  should 
be  kept  constantly  in  view,  in  order  that  any  errors'  which  may 
have  been  committed  through  inadvertencv  or  precipitancy,  or  want  ot 
experience  in  those  possessions,  may  be  avoided  on  future  occasions. 


^  Two  paragraphs  previoiuly  His  Loidship  had  observed :  "  We  have  found  that  the 
nnmeroas  prohibitory  orders  against  the  levying  of  new  taxes,  accompanied  with  threats 
of  fine  and  pnnishment  for  the  disobedience  of  them,  have  proved  ineffectual ;  and  bdecd 
how  coold  it  be  expected  that  whilst  the  Oovemment  were  increasiDg  their  demands  npon 
the  zemindars,  that  they,  in  turn,  would  not  oppress  the  ryots/' 

*  Lord  Comwallis  contemplated  the  alternative,  that  if  the  zemindars  were  not  the 
proprietors,  then  the  Government  was  the  proprietor.  The  poflsibility  of  the  ryot  being 
proprietor  did  not  occur  to  His  Lordship. 

*  Errors  by  which  the  property  of  millions  of  proprietors  was  confiscated. 
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IV.— CouET  OF  DutBCTORS,  6ih  January  1815.  App.  IV. 

If  mistakes  occurred    (and    great  mistakes  unquestionably  did)    in  Confession  of 
f onning  the  permanent  settlement  of  Bengal^  the  proper  inference  is  not  the^proprieti^ 
that  they  are  wholly  unavoidable  in  great  transactions  of  a  similar  fjji^g^^gjj  "*"" 
character,  but  that  tne  utmost  care  and  caution  ought  to  be  used  to  destrojed^ 
prevent  their  recurrence.  *  *    It  is  important  also  not  to  lose  sight  of  Pa».  7,  conta. 
the  causes  from  which  those  mistakes   arose;  and  we  are  warranted^  not  Bevenne  seieo- 
only  by  general  probability,  but  by  the  recorded  confession  of  some  of  ^<>n8.voi.i,pa<c» 
our  revenue  servants  at  the  time^  in  imputing  the  errors  in  question  to 
the  want  of  information  by  the  collectors,  who  were  positively  prohibited 
from  resorting  to  minute  local  scrutinies  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  resources  of  the  country.  *  *  In  the  state  of  darkness  and  uncertainty 
above  described,  it  is  not  surprising  that  errors  were  committed  in  the 
formation  of  the  settlement  (paragraphs  34  and  35). 

v.— Snt  E.  CoLEBROOKB,  12th  July  1880. 

The  errors  of  the  permanent  settlement  in  Bengal  were  two-fold :  Eevenne   seiao- 
first,  in  the  sacrifice  of   what  may  be  denominated  the  yeomanry,  by  ps^iw.** '      * 
merging  all  village  rights,  whether  of  property  or  occupancy,    in  the 
all-deyouring  recognition  of  the  zemindar's  paramount  property  in  the 
soil;  and,  secondly^  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  peasantry  by  one  sweeping  en-1^     ^        . 
actment,  which  left  the  zemindar  to  make  his  settlement  with  them  on / 1    /T^fXc 
such  terms  as  he  might  choose  to  require.  Government,  indeed,  reserved'  '.   ' 
to  itself  the  power  of  legislating  in  lavour  of  the  tenants ;  but  no  such    / 1 
legislation  has  ever  taken  place ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  every  subsequent    '  I 
enactment  has  been  founded  on  the  declared  object  of  strengthening  the 
zemindar's  hands. 

VI. — ^MiL  Holt  Mackenzie,  2nd  January  1822. 

fa).  Subsequently  to  the  perpetual  settlement  (11th  February  1798),  B«Tenu«  seieo- 
Lord  Comwallis,  in  the  minute  in  which  he  brought  forward  his  great  pa^u,  ^  ' 
scheme  for  regulating  the  judicial  and  revenue  ^tablishments  of  the 
provinces,  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  canoongoe.  The  g^unds 
on  which  the  measure  is  reconmiended  it  would  be  superfluous  to  notice 
here,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  is  instructive  to  observe  how  much  the 
distinguished  person  with  whom  it  originated  was  misled  in  regard  to 
the  &ct6  on  which  his  reasoning  is  founded  (paragraph  53). 
•  ip) .  It  seems  now  scarcely  credible  that  Lord  Comwallis  should  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  all  the  needful  particulars  regarding  the  relative  claims 
of  Government  and  of  individuals  had  been  recorded ;  and  still  less  that 
"  the  rights  of  the  landholders  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  whether  founded 
upon  ancient  custom  or  on  regulations,  which  have  originated  with  the 
British  Government,  had  been  reduced  to  writing/'  The  contemplation 
of  such  declarations,  made  by  so  eminent  a  person,  may  naturally  lead 
to  the  cautious  and  even  suspicious  examination  of  any  general  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  things  (paragraph  54) . 
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Ibid, 
page  187« 


App.  rv.  VII. — Law  and  Constitution  op  Indu. 

EnoBBnrvsi        The  authop  of  that  work,  after  quoting  the  statement  in 
Bmnvmwt.  tuB  proclamation  of  22nd  March  1793,  that  the  permanent 
par».7,ooiitd.    Settlement  was  made  with  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
observed  as  follows : — 

(a).  It  would,  therefore,  appear,  were  we  to  attend  to  this  alone, 
that  the  local  Government  intended  to  admit  to  the  settlement  only 
the  ''  aetaal  proprietors  of  the  soil,''  excluding  such  possessors  of  land 
as  by  their  own  act  were  known  not  to  be  actual  proprietors,  as  talookdars 
holding  by  special  deeds,  or  holders  under  crown  grants,  or  persons 
incapacitated  by  their  sex,  or  by  the  hand  of  God^  from  entering  into 
such  settlement. 

(i).  Why  this  intention  was  departed  from  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
Necessity  alone  could  warrant  a  proceeding  so  arbitraiy;  and  it  bo 
happened  that  not  only  no  such  necessity  existed,  but  that  the  ablest 
by  far,  as  well  as  the  best-informed  member  of  the  Bengal  Government 
at  the  time,  Mr.  Shore,  the  present  Lord  Teignmouth,  strenuously 
opposed  the  precipitancy  with  which  the  permanent  settlement  was 
urged  to  a  conclusion.  *  * 

(c).  Lord  Comwallis  was  an  amiable  and  a  virtuous  man,  and  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  permanent  settlement  no  doubt  thought  that 
he  was  conferring  a  great  blessing  upon  India.  But  it  was  one  of  those 
short-sighted  benevolent-like  acts  which  men  with  good  hearts  some- 
times rush  upon  without  seeing,  in  all  its  bearings,  what  they  are  about ; 
and  while  they  effect  a  partial  good,  they  entail  an  enormous  general 
evil.  Lord  Comwallis  and  his  concurring  colleagues  at  home  and 
abroad  of  that  day  have  the  pre-eminent  satisfaction  of  knowing  that, 
by  their  celebrated  proclamation  of  1793,  they  deprived  the  whole 
population  of  the  three  finest  provinces  of  India  of  their  hereditary  and 
hitherto  undoubted  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  the  only  thing  which  the  anarchy  of  their  country  had  ever 
suffered  them  to  recognise  as  property,  and  vested  this  sacred  right, 
not  in  the  honourable,  the  benevolent,  and  the  humane  breasts  of  the 
English  Government,  but  they  transferred  the  real  owners  of  the  soil, 
like  a  herd  of  the  inferior  creation,  into  the  hands  of  what  we  call  the 
zemindars,  a  set  of  men  proverbial  throughout  the  country  for  their 
tyranny,  profligacy,  and  incapacity.  This  was  the  blessing  for  which 
India  was  expected  to  return  thanks  to  those  who  were  instrumental 
in  bestowing  it, 

VIII. — Mb.  a.  D.  Campbell. 

Any  attempt,  however,  to  adjust  satisfactorily  the  payments  of  the 
cultivators  must  necessarily  fail,  without  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
office  of  village  accountant.  It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  errors  of 
the  permanent  settlement  to  allow  this  useful  office  to  fall  into  disuse,  or, 
where  it  exists,  to  place  the  holders  of  it  entirely  imder  the  zemindars. 
The  object  of  the  original  institution  of  the  office  of  putwari  or  cumum 
was,  that,  after  the  rates  payable  by  the  cultivators  had  been  adjusted^ 
they  should  register  them  as  recorders  of  the  Government,  nominated  for 


Sees.  1831-32, 
Vol  XI, 
page  30. 
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the  mutual  guidance  as  much  of  the  hereditary  payers  as  of    the    App.  IV. 
heieditaiy  receivers  of  the  land  revenue ;  nor  could  any  measure  have 
been  more  inexpedient  than  the  transfer  of  this  most  useful  check 
against  the  exactions  of  the  more  powerful  from  the  more  helpless  classes   s«ttl»m»ot. 
of  the  community  from  the  protecting  hands  of  the  ruling  power  itself  p«»-  8. 
to  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  zemindars ;  for  they  thus  obtained  the 
complete  surrender  of  the  great  check  against  their  own  rapacity. 

IX.  (a). — It  had  been  proposed  by  Lord  Teignmouth  in  Bengal  THd, 
to  fix  the  nuiximum  rates  of  the  public  revenue  payable  by  the  cultivators  ^*** 
to  the  zemindar  at  those  actually  assessed  when  the  permanent  settle- 
ment was  introduced,  which,  though  confirming  existing  illegal  cesses, 
would  at  any  rate  have  placed  a  bar  against  furtiier  abuse,  and  given  a 
precise  limitation  to  the  Government  demand. 

(b). — ^The  local  or  pergunnah  rates  left  imdefined  were,  however, 
preferred  in  Bengal  ,*  and  the  result  has  been  already  stated.  But  at 
Madras  the  suggestion  was  strictly  adopted;  and  the  maximum  rate 
payable  by  the  cultivator  to  the  zemindar  o^  all  land  was  limited  to  the 
actual  rates  levied  on  the  cultivated  land  in  the  single  particular  year 
which  preceded  the  limitation  of  the  zemindar's  own  jumma  to  Govern- 
ment. The  accounts  invariably  kept  by  the  village  accountants  under 
the  Madras  Presidency  afford  a  record  of  these  rates  not  procurable  in 
Bengal.  It  is  only  where  these  rates  are  not  ascertainable  that  reference 
is  to  be  had  to  the  rates  established  for  lands  of  the  same  description  and 
quality  as  those  respecting  which  the  dispute  may  arise.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  the  cultivators  under  the  Madras  Government  have  looked 
to  this  limitation  as  a  great  security  for  their  rights. 


I 


'\  J 


8. — Illusions  oe  vain  expectations  op  the  pramees  dp  the 

permanent  settlement. 

I.  In  the  Ayeen  Akbari  it  was  directed  that  the  amul- 
guzzur,  or  collector  of  the  revenues,  "  shall  annually  assist 
the  husbandman  with  loans  of  money,  and  receive  payment 
at  distant  and  convenient  periods,"  necessarily  without  interest, 
the  taking  of  interest  being  absolutely  prohibited  by  the 
Mahomedan  law.  Lord  Comwallis  stated  a  like  expectetion, 
that  the  zemindar,  under  a  permanent  settlement,  will "  assist 
the  ryots  with  money"  (paragraph  5,  section  Hid). 


(a).   Colisbrooke's   Supplement,  page  182:    Proceedings,  16th  August 

1769— 

An  advance  in  money  is  made  by  the  zemindar  to  the  cultivator,  by 
the  help  of  which  he  tills  and  improves  the  land.  When  the  crops 
are  cut  and  gathered  in,  they  are  generally  divided  between  the  cultivator 
and  the  zemindar ;  from  one-third  to  one-half  to  the  cultivator,  and  the 
leniiunder  to  the  zemindar,  when  the  former  accounts  to  the  latter  for 
the  amount  of  the  advances^  which  are  often  taxed  by  the  zemindar  with 
a  heavy  interest. 
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App.  rV.    {6)  Me.  H,  Nbwnham,  ?tA  May  1832. 

iLLUBioiTB  ov  Maiiy  persons  advocate  the  zemindary  cause  by  alleging  oatlaj  of 
m  pbemahbSt  capital,  but  it  is  seldom  more  than  a  current  loan,  repayable  at  very  high 
SvniMawt.  interest,  or,  which  is  worse,  the  repayment  in  commodities  at  a  very  much 
lower  price  than  the  market  price;  but  as  for  any  permanent  outlay 
of  capital  in  digging  wells  and  making  tanks,  I  fear  that  there  are  very 
few  instances  of  the  zemindars  laying  out  capital  in  that  way  :  the  great 
improvements  in  the  country  take  place  from  the  junction  of  the  ryots  in 
different  labours ;  at  least  I  have  seen  them  making  bunds  across  rivers, 
sinking  wells,  making  water-courses  from  tanks,  or  collections  of  water, 
and  undertaking  many  important  works  of  that  kind. 


Sen.,  1831.82. 
Vol.  XI, 
Q.  2787. 

Pftn.  8,  oontd. 


Bereime 
Selections, 
Vol.  Ill, 
pAgeSM. 


fierenne  Selec- 
tions, Vol.  I, 
I>age886. 


(e)  BoABJ)  OP  CoMM issiOKEES  IN  Behae  AND  Bbnaees,  8iA  March  1822, 

We  cannot  also  acquiesce  in  the  assertion  of  capital,  or  the  gains  of 
the  sudder  malguzar,  beiug  laid  out  in  agricultuiul  improvements.  It 
is  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  ryots,  frequently  in  opposition  to  the 
sudder  malguzar,  which  has  brought  the  country  into  its  present  state 
of  cultivation.  Wells  are  dug  in  most  soils  by  the  labour,  and  often- 
times by  the  money  of  the  cultivator.  In  traci^  of  country  wh^«  wells 
require  cylinders  of  masonry  or  wood,  the  zemindars  do  not  increase  the 
fertility  by  any  outlay.  It  is  in  these  spots  that  the  present  Government, 
like  all  preceding  Governments,  should  interpose  with  the  public  purse. 
We  doubt  whether  a  single  well  entailing  a  considerable  outiiay  will  be 
found  to  have  been  dug  and  constructed  by  the  zemindars  under  the  British 
Government,  with  a  clear  and  unbiassed  wish  to  fulfil  towards  it  the  func- 
tions of  their  stations.  We  have  seen  the  shafts  of  masonry  of  former 
Governments  remaining  incomplete;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  the  only 
wells  of  this  kind  which  the  zemindars  have  constructed  are  merely  design- 
ed to  increase  the  produce  of  the  private  farms  {arazeeat  zeer),  for  which 
they  pay  nothing  to  Government.  The  advance  of  tuccavi  can 
scarcely  be  called  the  employment  of  capital  by  the  sudder  malguzar ; 
it  is,  more  strictly,  the  employment  of  capital  by  the  ryots,  for  it  is 
a  mere  banker^s  loan  on  high  interest,  without  risk,  as  the  ryots^  crop, 
the  security,  remains  within  the  power  of  the  lender.  If  the  ryots' 
profits  were  secured  by  laws,  the  loan  could  be  more  advantageously 
borrowed  from  the  village  banker. 

II. — ^It  was  expected  that  the  zemindar,  having  the 
advantage  of  all  the  revenue  from  bringing  waste  lands  into 
cultivation,  would  conform  to  the  law  which  prohibited  him 
from  increasing  the  ryot's  rent.    Thus — 

Me.  Sisson's  eeport,  2nd  April  1815. 

The  permanent  settlement  differed  from  the  settlements  which  pre- 
ceded it  in  but  three  points :  first,  in  its  being  fixed  for  ever;  secondly, 
in  its  formally  vesting  the  property  of  the  soil,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, in  the  zemindar,  till  then  a  mere  ministerial  officer  under  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  lastly,  in  its  giving  up  to  the  zemindar  the  whole  of 
the  profit  which  was  certain  to  accrue  from  a  progressive  extension  of 
cultivation,  for  generations  to  come.    The  additional  profits  which  were 
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to  aocrue  to  tlie  zemindar  from  the  permanent  settlement  of  his  estate   A?P.  IV. 

were  confined   to   but  one  source^  i.e.j   extension  of  cultivation.     He       

was  vested  with  no  power  to  enhance  the  rents  of  his  tenants ; — with  ^"iJSlmJbb*'* 
reference  even  to  the  waste  lands  which  his  exertions  might  bring  into  ™  ^JJlJiS **' 
cultivation^  he    was  peremptorily  restricted  from  exacting  a  higher        — 
rent  than  that  which  lands  of  a  similar  quality   might   be   rated  at  in  ^*"'  ^  ^^^ 
the  nirkbundi  of  his   estate.     The  profit  that   was  to  arise  to  him 
from  bringing  the  waste  lands  into  cultivation  was  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Grovenmient^s  share  of  their  produce  in  addition  to  his  own. 

Suftum  and  Punjum,  the  strained  relations  between 
zemindax  and  ryot,  and  the  mnltitudinons  suits  for  enhance- 
ment of  rent,  long  since  dispelled  the  foregoing  iUusion. 
Thus— 

a.— Me.  C.  B.  Teevoe,  13tA  April  1850. 

The  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  in  these  Pro- 
vinces founded  on  mutual  interest^  and  the  good-will  which  such  a  bond 
creates  is^  when  realised,  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  social  happiness, 
if  not  of  social  progress.  Indubitably,  in  this  country,  we  do  not  see 
the  full  advantage  of  the  system  of  non-interference ; — circumstances, 
which  it  is  needless  here  to  detail,  have  tended  to  throw  the  respoDsible 
duties  attaching  to  landholders  upon  persons  unworthy  of  exercising 
or  incapable  of  appreciating  them ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  the 
most  important  class  of  the  community,  the  ryots,  have  come  to  look 
upon  the  zemindars  simply  as  unreasonable  demanders  of  rent,  and 
aiiders  and  abettors  in  all  sorts  of  tyrannical  practices ;  no  Government 
can  expect  immediate  results  from  any  act  of  its  own ;  time^  however, 
and  education  will,  probably,  at  last  produce  a  race  of  zemindars  keenly 
alive  to  their  own  rights  and  interests,  and  equally  so  to  those  of  others, 
and  at  the  same  time  fully  sensible  of  the  duties  which  their  station  as 
landholders  entails  upon  them. 

i.— Mr.  Wblbt  Jackson,  July  1S40. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  I  look  on  the  zemindars  as  the 
opponents  of  the  cultivators,  not  the  protectors,  of  their  interests ;  the 
zemindars  are  continually  trying  to  shake  the  permanency  of  the  old 
resident  ryots'  tenure,  the  only  permanent  interest  in  the  land  now 
existing  (besides  that  of  the  Government),  while  the  ryots  are  en- 
deavouring to  retain  it ;  the  Government  is  bound  to  protect  them^  and 
interested  too;  for  rack-renting,  the  general  practice  of  the  zemindars, 
where  they  can  have  recourse  to  it,  is  &r  from  conducive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land. 

c— .Editor    of  the    "Hindoo    Patwot''    (Baboo    Hueeischundbe 
Mookebjea), 
Baboo  Sumbhoonath  Pundit,  and  othees,  27th  September  185L 

(1).  There  is  an  almost  universal  absence  of  good  feeling  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  this  country,  which  leads  to  unceasing  endeavours 
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App.  IV.   on  the  part  of  the  one  to  injure  the  other  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

This  power  is  obviously  greater  on  the  side  of  the  landloi'd. 

M?«iSf'Mo»        (2).  The  new  sale  law  (Act  I  of  1845)  grante  to  landlords  the  power 
m  Pmkajtbht  of  enhancing  without  limit  the  rents  of  all  tenures  except  the  khood- 

—  *   kasht  and  some  others  of  a  rare  description^  situated  in  estates  purchased 
p«n.Q,oontd.    ^t  a  salc  f or  arrears  of   revenue  due  upon  them.    The  removal  of  a 

hhoodkasht  tenant  is  therefore  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  landlord 
whenever  the  holdings  as  it  often  must  be^  is  more  highly  bid  for  by  a 
new-comer 

(3) .  The  resumption  laws  in  favour  of  zemindars  have   gradually 

E laced  under  their  power  a  class  of  men  who^  bred  up  in  independent 
abits  and  amidst  the  associations  of  good  birth^  are  generally  personally 
obnoxious  to  an  oppressive  landlord.  The  removal  of  these  quondam 
freeholders  is  an  object  of  general  desire  among  landlords 

d. — Revd.  a.  Duff  and  20  othbe  Missionaeibs,  April  1857. 

The  zemindars  have  not  fulfilled  the  just  expectations  of  the  State^ 
or  the  conditions  connected  with  the  permanent  settlement.  Far  from 
.  accelerating  the  progress  of  the  country  either  in  civilisation  or  materiat 
prosperity,  the  zemindars  have  generally  checked  the  accumulation  of 
capital  by  their  tenants.  They  have  not  stimulated  exertion  by  their 
own  example,  nor  encouraged  confidence  by  generosity  and  kindness. 
On  the  contrary,  by  arbitrary  exactions  they  have  repressed  the  industry 
of  their  tenants,  and  by  the  exercise  of  their  excessive  powers  under 
Regulation  VII  of  1799  they  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  their 
independence.  *  *  The  oppressions  of  all  grades  of  superiore,  both 
middlemen  and  zemindars,  have  been  practised,  and  are  still  practised 
with  lamentable  effect,  partly  with  legal  sanction,  and  partly  without 
it,  but  entirely,  in  nearly  every  case,  without  the  slightest  hope  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  of  legal  redi'ess. 

e. — SiE  H.  RicKBTTS,  lOiA  May  ISuO. 

The  consequence  is,  that  on  a  sale  taking  place,  affrays  and  litigation 
cannot  but  ensue.  There  must  always  in  every  case  be  years  of  enmity 
between  the  new  landlord  and  his  tenantry.  There  being  no  record  of 
the  protected,  he  assumes  that  none  are  protected,  while  the  tenants  set 
up  groundless  claims  to  protection,  oftentimes  supported  by  the  late 
zemindar.  *  *  1  can  imagine  no  condition  more  pitiable  than  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  zemindary  transferred  by  sale  for  arrears.  Though 
the  purchaser  may  be  a  man  of  good  character,  his  agent  may  be  a 
tyrant.  All  the  tenures  of  all  classes  are  open  to  revision ;  each  inhab- 
itant can  see  before  him  only  the  feeing  of  peadas  and  ameens, 
"  salamee'^  to  the  new  owner,  weary  journeying  to  the  sudder  station^ 
and  at  last  readjustment  of  his  rent.  '^ Readjustment  of  his  rent/' 
we  can  talk  of  it  and  write  of  it  with  indifference,  but  to  the  tenants 
of  an  estate  a  sale  is  as  the  spring  of  a  wild  beast  into  the  fold,  the 
bursting  of  a  shell  in  the  square.  It  is  the  disturbance  of  all  they  had 
supposed  stable,  llie  consequence  must  be  a  recasting  of  their  lot  in 
life,  with  the  odds  greatly  against  them. 
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/.—Sir  F.  Haluday^  2nd  September  1856. 


An.  IV. 


I 


The  inteniion  of  the  permanent  settlement  was  to  recognise  and  con-    luvsiovs  o* 
firm  existing  rights  in  the  land^  and  to  prevent  encroachment  on  those  m  ^uMmvv 
rights  for  the  future.    The  efect  of  the  settlement  was,  however,  to     8»^^*»»« 
erect  into  landowners  men  who  were  mere  tax-colkctors,  and  to  give  ?«»•  8,  wntd. 
them  almost  unlimited  po\^er  over  all  the  old  village  proprietors,  thus 
exposing  to  hazard  a  vast  mass  of  long  existing  rights  and  creating 
new  and  unknown  rights  of  property  where  they  had  never  been  before. 
The  consequences  of  this  have  been  deeply  injurious  to  the  great  body  of 
real  proprietors  whose  rights  were  sacrificed   on  the  occasion ;  and  the 
httd  consequences  of  the  measure  may   be  traced  at  the  present  day  in 
many  of  the  evils  «^hich  penetrate  into  and  vitiate  so  much  of  the  con- 
stitution of  our  rural  societies.     The  only  chance  of  breaking  any  part 
of  this  system  down  (and  every  breach  of  it  is  a  •  blessing  to  thousands) 
is  through  the  purchase   of  zemindaries  by  Government  at  auction  sales 
*  *  Every  zemindary  so  purchased  is  a  population  redeemed  and  re- 
generated. 

(y).— Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  lOtA  February  1840. 

The  right  to  enhance  according  to  the  present  value  of  the  land 
differs  not  in  principle  from  absolute  annulment  of  the  tenure. 

III. — ^The  rent  to  zemindars  from  bringing  waste  lands 
into  cultivation  (one-third  of  culturable  land  in  Bengal  was 
uncultivated  at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement)  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  ryots  under  fixed  rents,  were  the  State 
provision  for  famine.  The  famine  in  Bebar  in  1874-75  cost 
six  and  ^  half  millions  sterling ;  interest  on  that  sum,  at  4^ 
per  cent.,  viz.,  £292,500,  deducted  from  the  land  revenue  of 
Behar  (£970,409)  leaves  £677,909,  or  little  more  than  the 
land  revenue  of  that  province  in  1790-91,  viz.,  £530,918, 
though  considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  land  revenue 
of  Behar,  after  the  permanent  settlement,  iri  respect  of  lands 
not  included  in  the  settlement  with  the  zemindars.  A 
zemindary  in  Behar  sells  for  25  or  30  years'  purchase,  one 
m  Eastern  Bengal  for  about  ten  or  twelve  years'  purchase, 
its  value  being  enhanced  to  the  zemindar  in  Behar  partly  by 
the  more  valuable  produce  of  the  province,  but  also  by 
the  oppression  of  the  ryots,  and  their  absolute  subjection  to 
the  ^nll  of  the  zemindar. 

IV. — Inland  transit  duties,  and  increased  revenue  from 
sea  customs,  were  to  compensate  the  State  for  the  surrender 
of  increase  of  land  revenue ; — ^thus : — 

(fl). — Lord  Cornwallis,  3rd  February  1790. 

In  course  of  time,  as  commerce  and  wealth  increase^  such  regulations  Fifth  Report, 
may  be  made   in  the  duties  on  the  internal  trade,  and  the  f oreign  p**^  *®^* 
imports  and  exports,  as  will  afford  a    large  addition  to  the  income  of 
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App.  IV,  the  public,  whenever  its  necessity  may  require  it,  without  discouraging^ 

trade  or  manufactures,  or  imposing  any  additional  rent  on  the  lands. 

Illubiovs  o»  •  *"  ^ 

—  *   (i). — Lettee  to  Coukt  of  Dieectoks,  6th  Maech  1793,  eepobtikg  the 
I^^J'r?*?^  Peemanent  Settlement. 

Beport,  Select 

pa^™(w. '  '  If  at  any  future  period  the  public  exigencies  should  require  an 
addition  to  your  resources,  you  must  look  for  this  addition  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  general  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  not  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  tax  upon  the  land.  Although  agriculture  and  com- 
merce promote  each  other,  yet  in  this  country,  more  than  in  any  other, 
agriculture  must  flourish  before  its  commerce  can  become  extensive.  The 
materials  for  all  the  most  valuable  manufactures  are  the  produce  of  its 
own  lands.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  extent  of  its  conunerce  must 
depend  upon  the  encouragement  given  to  agriculture,  and  that  what- 
ever tends  to  impede  the  latter,  destroys  the  two  great  sources  of  its  wealth. 
At  present,  almost  the  whole  of  your  revenue  is  raised  upon  the 
land,  and  any  attempt  to  participate  with  the  landholders  in  the 
produce  of  the  waste  lands  would  (as  we  have  said)  operate  to  dis- 
courage their  being  brought  into  cultivation,  and  consequently 
prevent  the  augmentation  of  articles  for  manufacture  or  export.  The 
increase  of  cultivation  (which  nothing  but  permitting  the  landholders 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  it  can  effect)  will  be  productive  of  the  opposite 
consequences.  To  what  extent  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  this 
country  may  increase,  imder  the  very  liberal  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  for  enabling  British  subjects  to  convey  their  goods  to  Europe 
at  a  moderate  freight,  we  can  form  no  conjecture.  We  are  satisfi^, 
however,  that  it  will  far  exceed  general  expectation,  and  the  duties  on 
the  export  and  import  trade  (exclusive  of  any  internal  duties  which  it 
may  in  future  be  thought  advisable  to  impose)  that  may  hereafter  be 
levied,  will  afford  on  ample  increase  to  your  resources,  and  without 
burdening  the  people,  or  affecting  in  any  shape  the  industry  of  the 
country. 

The  inland  transit  duties  were  to  supplement  the  per- 
manent land  revenue:  hut  with  the  same  precipitancy, 
characteristic  of  a  rash  henevolence,  with  which  the  perma- 
nent settlement  had  heen  pushed  forward,  hecause  detailed 
enquiries  would  have  heen  trouhlesome,  the  sayer  duties 
were  aholished  (as  "  the  shortest  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
embarrassment  which  the  resolution  for  the  resumption  of 
sayer  had  occasioned"),  only  to  be  revived,  however,  after 
a  brief  interval,  in  1810,  as  transit  duties,  until  they  were 
finally  abolished  in  1836.  Under  sea  customs,  export  duties, 
Excepting,  perhaps,  the  duty  on  rice,  are  doomed ;  and  the 
prospect  of  free  custom  houses  in  a  not  remote  future 
has  been  entertained. 

V. — It  was  expected  that  the  zemindars,  with  a  fixed  land 
tax  (and,  it  might  be  added,  with  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
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proprietary  right  in  the  properties  of  millioiis)  wotdd  lay  out  App.  IV. 
capital  in  improving  agricidtnre.    The  testimony  recorded       — 
is,  that  the  zemindars  have  done  little  or  nothing,  the  ryots  mnlmsor 
everything,  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  cultivation.  'Ybtobmbj" 

Pan.  8,  oontdL 

(a).  See  section  I. 

(4).  CouET  OP  DiEECTtoES,  9tA  May  1831. 

(1).  The  second  proposition  of  the  Commissioners,  that  to  fix  the  ^S^'x? ^"^la 
rates  of  the  ryots  would  be  exceedingly  mischievous,  is  founded  on  the  loa^. 
assumption  that  to  give  the  ryots  more  than  the  bare  and  miserable 
subsistence  allowed  them  by  the  zemindars,  would  not  make  them  more 
happy,  but  as  they  are  indolent  and  improvident,  would  only  render  them 
less  productive :  and  that,  happily  for  the  country,  the  profit  left  by  the 
permanent  assessment  on  the  laud  '^  had  not  exclusively  centred  with  the 
ryot,  which  it  must  chiefly  havedone  had  theoriginal  intentionsof  its  author 
been  enforced/'  It  is  assumed  that  the  zemindar,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  man  of  a  very  provident  disposition,  and  "  by  allowing  him,''  they 
say,  "  to  derive  a  fair  profit  by  enhanced  rents,  a  strong  excitement  would 
be  given  to  the  e:jtension  of  the  cultivation.  Capital  would  be  employed 
m  tiie  mode  most  conducive  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  country,  while 
the  advantages  attendant  on  industry  would  be  more  generally  promoted ; 
new  channels  of  abundance  and  riches  would  be  opened,  &c."  All  this 
magnificent  promise,  you  may  observe,  is  f  oimded  on  the  two  suppositions 
that  the  zemindars  in  India  are  a  provident,  productive  class,  and  that 
the  ryots  are  the  reverse.  And  on  no  better  foundation  than  this  do 
Messrs.  Bocke  and  Waring  place  the  conclusion  that  all  the  prescriptive 
ri^ts  of  the  ryots  ought  to  be  annulled.  We  desire  to  recoid  our  satis- 
faction at  the  following  part  of  your  reply :  **  The  Vice-President  in 
Couicil  is  little  disposed  to  believe  that  any  rules  will  be  required  to  guard 
against  the  extension  of  too  great  advantages  to  tha  ryots ;  still  less  can 
he  for  a  moment  admit  the  position  that  the  native  of  India,  by  a  strange 
perversity  of  nature,  requires  the  stimulus  of  misery  to  goad  him  to 
exertion,  and  that  he  must  for  ever  remain  insensible  to  the  benefit^ 
however  gpreat  and  manifest,  which  industry  holds  out  to  him.  The  in- 
fluence of  such  an  opinion  must  extend  far  beyond  the  question  now 
under  discussion,  and  would,  in  fact,  destroy  all  hopes  of  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  people.  It  appears,  however,  to  the  Vice-President 
in  Council  altogether  at  variance  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
human  nature.  In  point  of  fact,  too,  the  experiment  has  never  been  tried ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  much  more  justly  said  that  the  characteristic 
indolence  and  imprudence  of  the  Indian  peasantry  are  the  necessary 
results  of  the  circumstances  of  their  situation ;  and  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  the  efEorts  of  industry,  or  the  cares  of  prudence,  from 
persons  who  cannot  but  feel  that  the  laws  are  insufficient  to  protect  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  fruits  of  the  one,  and  still  more  to  secure  to  them 
the  more  distant  advantages  of  the  other"  (paragraph  55), 

(2).  You  had,  indeed,  express  and  decisive  experience  to  which  it  lay 
with  you  to  app^.    There  is  scarcely  any  fact  to  which  there  is  more  ^ 
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App.  rV.  frequent  testimony  in  your  records  than  the  improvidence  and  pro- 

—  digality  which  characterise  the  zemindars.  *  On  the  subject  of  tiieir 
th"mamb8  OF  inattention  to  the  impFovement  of  their  estates,  the  following  declaration 
'sSraMSOT**  ^^  ^^*  Ernst,   in  his  answer  to  the  questions   which  were  circulated  in 

—  '    1801,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  body  of  evidence  which  fills  your 
'  '^^  '  records :  ^'  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  zemindar  in  Bengal  who  took 

any  measures  for  the  improvement  of  his  estate  on  a  large  and  liberal 
scale.  Landholders  do  not  carry  their  views  beyond  granting  waste  lands 
on  the  terms  which  are  customary  in  the  pergunnah ;  they  hardly  ever 
encourage  cultivation  by  digging  a  tank  or  making  advances  to  the 
ryots ''  (paragraph  56) . 

(3).  The  words  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  are  these,  and  we  cannot  but 
observe  how  directly  the  sentiments  they  express  stand  in  opposition  to 
those  maintained  by  Mr.  Bocke  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  report  now 
under  immediate  attention :  *'  With  respect  to  the  observation  of  the 
Collector,  that  the  talookdars  have  expended  large  sums  of  money  in 
bringing  the  lands  into  a  productive  state,  we  are  induced  to  think  he  is 
misinformed  on  that  point.  The  ryots  generally  clear  and  cultivate  the 
lands  at  their  own  expense.  The  period  of  exemption  from  rent  may 
in  some  instances  exceed  that  specified  in  the  talookdar's  gi*ant,  but  the 
burthen  of  expense,  generally  speaking,  falls  on  the  ryot.''  With 
respect  to  the  actual  situation  of  the  ryot  in  the  permanently-settled 
territories,  you  observe  that  the  records  of  Government  contain  numerous 
representations  of  the  oppressed  and  miserable  condition  to  which^  in  many 
cases,  they  have  been  reduced''  {paragraph  57). 

(?•  Mr.  Holt  Macxenzib^  18tA  April  1832. 

scBB.  1881-2,  Vol.  Q,  8627. — Is  the  cultivation  of  the  land  supposed  to  have  improved 
since  the  permanent  settlement  ?  I  should  say  rather  extended  than 
improved ;  it  has  very  greatly  extended.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  essen- 
tial improvement,  but  I  believe  in  some  cases  there  has  been  improvement. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  probable  consequences  of  having  the 
landed  property  of  a  country  divided  among  a  multitude  of  petty  pro- 
prietors (and  I  do  not  think  we  have  experience  enough  to  justify  any 
dogma  on  the  subject),  it  is  certain  that  the  existence  of  large  zemin- 
daries  in  Bengal  has  had  no  tendency  to  make  farms  large.  And  if  in 
Ireland  we  find  that  beggarly  farms  and  a  wretched  people  may  be 
conjoined  with  domains  of  princely  magnitude,  still  more  may  we  look 
for  poverty  and  distress  under  the  zemindary  system  of  India,  so  long  at 
least  as  thB  people  retain  the  remembrance  of  their  rights,  and  cling  to 
their  fields  though 'rendered  worthless  by  exaction.  The  injustice  of 
the  thing,  and  the  mischief  to  the  individuals  thus  placed  in  subjection 
to  the  Government  assignee,  are  enough  for  condemnation.  But  I  should 
further  apprehend  that  the  system  must  oppose  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  new  and  better  crops.  The  zemindar,  who  is 
neither  agriculturist  nor  owner  of  the  soil,  and  stands  in  a  position  little 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  enlightened  and  liberal  ideas,  must  be 
expected  to  act  as  a  tax-gatherer,  and'  as  a  short-sighted  tax- 
gatherer  nipping  in  the  bud  the  seeds  of  improvement.  And  we  cannot 
hope  that  any  new  or  increased  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  country 
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can   be  met  with  that  promptitude  which  might  be  expected  if  the    App.  IV. 

ooeupants  were  secured  in  their  property,  so  long  as  the  contractors  for        

the  Government  revenue  were  on  the  watch  for  every  new  occasion  of  mnlmlaor 
exaction,  and  the  ignorance  or  inefficiency  of  our  courts  permit  them  ^YmSmviL' 
unjustly  and  arbitrarily  to  tax  the  industry  of  the  country.     It  is  a         ~ 
curious  &ct,  which  I  have   more  than  once  had  occasion  to  state,  but  *^     .«>n  . 
may  now  not  uselessly  repeat,  that  when  it  was  an  object  to  supply  the 
demand  for  sugar  in  England,  which  existed  in  1792,  the  Gk)vernment 
of  that  day,  who  had  doubtlessly  clearly  in  view  the  j^reW^/^^'  wAici 
Comwallis  intended  to  enforce  in  favour  of  the  cultivators,  did  not  hesitate 
to  issue  orders  against  the  enhancement  of  the  rent  of  the  sugar-cane 
land. 

d. — ^Me.  J.  Mill. — 9th  August  1831,     . 

Q.  5347. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  cultivation  has  extended  in  those  TWrd  Beport, 
provinces  where  the  zemindaiy  system  prevails  ?  I  believe  that  is  the  fact.  commitiM,  issi. 

Q.  3348. — ^To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  extension  of  cultivation  impUes  an  increase  both  of  population  and  of 
capital.  In  order  to  enable  the  country  to  extend  its  cultivation  farther, 
capital  must  have  been  applied  to  it,  unless  old  land  at  the  same  time  had 
gone  out  of  cultivation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  in  Bengal 
considerable  increase  of  capital  and  extension  of  cidtivation ; — but  it  is 
another  question  whether  that  has  been  owing  to  the  zemindaiy  system. 

Q.  3349. — Would  you  not  ascribe  that  accumulation  of  capital  in  any 
degree  to  the  zemindary  system  ?  I  should  ascribe  it  in  no  degree  what- 
ever, because  I  have  no  idea  that  the  zemindary  system  is  favourable 
to  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  ryots,  and  there  is 
express  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  ryots,  and  not  the  zemindars, 
who  have  extended  the  cultivation. 

Q.  3350. — By  what  means  have  the  ryots  extended  the  cultivation? 
Their  numbers  have  increased;  and  where  an  estate  of  a  zemindar 
borders  upon  waste  land,  it  has  been  found  that  the  ryots  generally 
bave  advanced  upon  the  waste  and  have  carried  on  the  cultivation  by 
degrees. 

Q,  3351. — Do  you  think  the  ryots  have  accumulated  capital  ?  The 
lyots  cannot  have  done  this  without  an  extension  of  capital  equal  to 
those  effects.  They  have  multiplied  considerably,  and  when  the  f amihes 
increase,  there  is  a  sub-division  of  the  property,  and,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  8ub-<[ivision  of  the  property,  there  is  a  stimulus  to  the  numbei's  of  the 
family  among  whom  the  sub-division  has  been  made  to  increase  their 
income  by  attempting  to  cultivate  the  waste. 

Q.  3352. — If  the  ryots  have  in  any  degree  accumulated  capital,  is  not 
that  a  proof  that  their  situation  has  somewhat  improved  ?  Of  some  of 
them  no  doubt  it  has. 

Q.  3353.— Then  you  would  not  say  that  the  effect  of  the  zemindary 
settlement  has  been  unmixed  injury  to  the  ryots  ?  Where  the  ryots  have^ 
had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  fresh  land  under  certain  advantages,  they 
have  been  able,  under  the  zemindary  system,  to  extend  cultivation ;  but 
I  conceive  that  they  would  have  effected  it  better  under  another  system. 

>  That  is,  a  rent  fixed  for  ever. 
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Aw,  IV .         Q*  SSSl.-^l  rather  ihink  ^unlees  I  mis-recollect,  thai  Lopd  Comws^'s 

— -       statement  was  that  there  was  only  one- third  of  Bengal  under  culti¥ation; 

m  rsAMKxs  ov  he  did  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  there  were  two-thirds  absolutely 

*  ssmiiicf  n!^  waste,  for  a  large  portion  of  that  which  is  not  under  cultivation  is  stiu 

Pw«.  sToontd.  oonsiijered  as  pasture  land  ?  It  is  in  one  sense  waste,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 

useless.    Loid  Comwallis  may  have  also  declared  that  there  was  a  full 

third  of  Bengal  that  was  jungle,  and  absolutely  useless.     But  within  a 

few  years  the  declaration  has  been  repeated,  by  people  upon  the  spot, 

that  not  above  one-third  of  Bengal  is  under  cultivation. 

Q.  3362. — ^Then,  according  to  that  statement,  there  would  be  one-thiid 
under  cultivation,  one-third  in  a  state  of  jungle,  and  one-third  in  an 
intermediate  state?  That  is  probably  sometiiing  of  an  approximation 
to  the  fact. 

Q.  3363. — Do  you  think  that  those  proportions  have  been  much  changed 
since  the  time  of  Lord  Comwallis?  The  proportion,  I  should  say, 
cannot  be  very  considerably  changed,  because  the  amount  of  land  is  so 
great,  that  the  increase  of  cultivation  bears  a  veiy  small  proportion  to  it, 
although  absolutely  it  is  considerable. 

e. — ^Mb.  a.  D.  Campbell  (in  his  '^  able  papbb,'^  which  summabised 

THE  EVIDENCE  BEFOKB  THE  SELECT  COHVITTEE  OF  1831). 

zhid,  p«ge  s&  Th^eis,  no  doubt,  ample  proof  that,  under  the  permanent  settlement  in 

Bengal,  as  the  population  augmented,  cultivation  greatly  increased,  fully 
perhaps  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  periodically  settled  districts;  but  in 
both  there  is  express  evidence  that  it  is  the  cultivators  alone  who  advanced 
upon  the  waste;  and  such  increase  of  cultivation,  though  concomitant  with 
the  permanent  settlement,  was  by  no  means  caused  by  it.  In  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  indeed,  the  permanent  settlement  enabled  the  zemindars, 
by  ousting  the  hereditary  cultivators  in  favour  of  the  inferior  peasantry, 
to  increase  the  cultivation  by  a  levelling  system,  which  tended  to  depress 
the  hereditary  yeomanry,  or  middle  ranks  of  the  community,  and  to 
amalgamate  them  with  the  common  labourers  and  slaves,  from  whom  the 
highest  judicial  authorities  in  Bengal  are  now  unable  to  distinguish 
them ; — a  change  which  must  have  seriously  depressed  the  middle  class, 
the  only  solid  basis  of  all  further  advancement  or  improvement. 

/.—Mb.  R.  D.  MANGLBS.-^rrf  Jpril  1848. 

Q.  3B60. — In  Bengal  has  there  not  been  a  large  increase  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  great  improvements  in  agriculture  since  the  permanent  settle- 
ment ?  Yes ;  a  vast  increase  of  cultivation ; — but,  I  am  afraid,  not  much 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  agriculture ;  — almost  all  that  hasbe^i  done 
in  the  way  of  indigo  and  sugar  has  been  done  by  Europeans ;  little^  if 
any,  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  system  of  agriculture. 

Q.  3628. — Do  the  zemindars  make  permanent  improvements  upon 
their  estates  ?  Not  as  a  general  rule. 

Q.  3633. — Still,  you  admit  that  the  extension  of  cultivation,  and  the 
growth  of  many  articles  has  been  greater  in  Bengal  than  in  other 
provinces  ?  The  extension  of  the  cultivation  has  been  greater ;  but  I  aj^re- 
hend  that  the  growth   of  any  articles — indigo  is  the  principal  one — has 
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not  ariien^  at  M,  directly  from  the  effect  of  the  permaBent  settlement^  App.  IV. 
bat  from  the  great  fitness  of  the  soil  aod  the  climate  of  that  part  oi     ^^ — 
the  eoontiy  for  the  growth  o{  that  partieular  artiele.  teb  vslxna  qv 


/• — "iiiL  Wblbt  Jackson, — 15iA  November  1849. 

It  is  the  Tesident  cultivators  who  have  brought  the  oountiy  into 
cultivation.  It  is  to  them  that  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the 
tillage  IB  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  by  their  energy  and  toil  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  supported.  They  are  the  most  valuable  and  most  respectable 
class  in  the  country.  The  zemindars^  on  the  other  haud^  are  mere 
fEurmers  of  the  revenue ;  they  may  have  capital,  but  never  lay  out  capital 
on  the  land.  They  collect  rigorously^  often^  it  is  believed,  illegal  cesses 
prohibited  by  law;  but  they  do  nothing  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country.  Back-renting^  the  general  practice  of  the  zemindars  where  they 
can  have  recourse  to  it^  is  far  from  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the 
land. 

h. — Baboo  Hubais  Chundee  Moouejee^  Sditor  op  tea  Hindoo 
Fatbiot,  and  aptbkwards  Assistant  Sboretaky,  Bengal  Bei- 
TiSH  Indian  Association  ;  Baboos  Sumbhunath  Pundit,  Unnoda 
Pbosad  Bosb,  Govind  Feesad  Bose^  &c.— n.27^/i  September  1851. 

Frequent  removals  of  habitation  (ejectments)  are  proverbially  injuri- 
ous to  the  industrious  classes  of  the  Bengal  peasant,  who  builds  his  own 
hut,  irrigates  and  manures  the  land  at  his  own  expense,  and  owes  his 
landlord  nothing  but  the  use  of  the  bare  natural  powers  of  the  soil, 
who  is  absolutely  without  a  reserved  capital,  and  is  almost  always 
encumbered  with  a  family ;  a  single,  removal  completes  the  ruin. 

».— Revd.  a.  Duff  and  20  other  Missionaries.-. (4;w:ii;  ]857.\ 

The  extension  of  cuHivation  in  Bengal,  for  which  the  zemindars 
claim  credit,  your  petitioners  ascribe  not  to  enterprise,  capital,  or  public 
spirit  of  the  zemindars,  but  to  the  great  increase  of  the  population  during 
the  last  hundred  years  of  domestic  peace. 

k. — See  Appendiix  XIV ,  Middlemen,^  Para.  6,  Section  Till. 

I. — Mr.  Justice  George  Campbell. — let  June  1864. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  this  country,  that  the  improving  holder 
is  necessarily  or  usually  the  large  zemindar.  That  is  another  the<»T 
borrowed  from  a  totally  di&rent  state  of  things  in  a  peculiar  country 
of  great  capitalists.  Even  there  it  seems  not  to  be  quite  universally 
admitted.  And  in  this  country  it  is  as  yet  absolutely  and  almost  univer- 
sally false  in  fact.  The  great  zemindar^  as  a  rule,  (and  the  exceptions 
aie  most  rare),  does  not  spend  a  farthing  on  the  improvement  of  his 
estate.  He  neither  himself  cultivates  and  introduces  an  improved  agri- 
caltare,  nor  does  he  prepare  farms  for  his  tenants,  build  farm-houses, 
fence  fields,  drain  and  plant, — he  does  nothing  whatever  of  all  this,  he 
performs  none  of  the  functions  of  a  landlord  in  the  English  sense ;  he 
merely  permits  ryots  to  cultivate  at  their  own  expense,  and  takes  from 
them  tbe  dues  to  which  the  law  entitles  him,  or  more  if  he  can  get  it. 
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App.  rV,         So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see  and  learn^  the  only  really  improving 
—        class  among  native  agriculturists  are  the  small  holders,  the  better  class  of 
mvixMmor  Tjots  at  fixcd  casv  rcnts  in  prosperous  parts  of  the  country,   and  small 
'  Sot"  rarf*  maaf codars,  putmdars,  and  the  like,  who  carry  on  cultivation  for  the  most 
Par*  sTcontd  P*^  ^^  their  own  account.     Men  of  such  classes  are,  I  understand,  very 
'  numerous  in  some  districts  of  Lower  Bengal ;   and,  to  take  a  well-known 
instance,  by  them,  and  not  by  great  zemindars,  has  a  great  sugar  produc- 
tion been  introduced  of  late  years  by  planting  date  trees,  a  species  of  cul- 
ture which  requires  some  outlay  of  capital,  since  the  trees  produce  nothing 
for  several  years. 

Even  as  regards  European  "  Plantation,''  I  believe  it  is  notorious 
that,  as  they  are  circumstanced  in  this  country,  it  is  rather  commercially, 
and  as  manufacturers  than  as  agriculturists,  that  Europeans  can  succeed 
and  do  good.  To  take  the  land  into  their  own  hands  and  cultivate  it,  is 
a  system  which  never  pays.  Oive  them  the  most  absolute  right,  and  still 
they  must  let  most  of  the  land  out  to  ryots  after  all.  They  may  as 
merchants,  with  great  advantage,  advance  money  for  an  improved  pro- 
duce ;  they  may  with  still  greater  advantage  manufacture  the  indigo 
plant  or  the  cleaned  cotton  from  the  pod  into  chests  of  indigo  and  bales 
of  clean  pressed  cotton ;  but  for  the  cultivation  they  must  mainly  trust  to 
the  ryots,  and  to  the  better  class  of  ryot,  with  a  tenure  which  gives 
him  some  character,  some  vigour,  and  some  command  of  funds. 

m. — Mr,  Justice  Sumbhoonath  Pundit. — 19tA  June  1865. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  (Bengal)  the  zemindars  do  not  improve 
their  estates  by  laying  out  any  large  amount  of  capital  in  draining  or 
otherwise  improving  tiie  lands.  In  several  locahties,  however,  they 
advance  seed  or  money  to  their  ryots,  build  and  maintain  some  embank- 
ments,  or  dig  and  keep  clear  and  in  working  order  certain  water-courses, 
or  prepare  some  wells.  AH  these  works  and  proceedings,  generally,  are 
such  matters  of  necessiiy,  that,  without  them,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  ryots  to  make  any  profitable  cultivation  ^  *.  In  Bengal  an  advance 
by  a  landlord  to  improve  his  estate  is  a  thing  unfortunately  a  mere 
contingency,  written  in  the  books  of  laws,  but  not  practically  realized. 

». — Mr.  Justice  Seton-Karr — 19tA  June  1865  and  2nd  June  1864. 

1.  The  zemindar,  it  is  perfectly  notorious,  takes  no  part  in  controlling 
or  assisting  the  various  processes  of  agriculture,  for  I  do  not  consider 
the  advance  of  tuccavee  for  seed,  made  occasionally  in  frontier  or 
jungle  districts,  as  anything  but  partial  exceptions  not  to  be  taken 
into  account.  He  bears  none  of  the  risk.  He  supplies  none  of  the 
capital.  He  makes  no  contribution  to  the  ryot's  stock,  and  he  is  never 
anywhere  charged  with  the  erection  or  the  repairs  of  the  ryots'  houses, 
which  do  not  belong  to,  and  are  never  claimed  by  him,  but  which  are 
invariably  removed  by  the  ryot  when  he  changes  his  residence  to 
some  other  village. 

2.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  practical  interference  whatever,  with 
the  rotation  of  crops  by  the  cultivator,  is  ever  attempted  to  be  exercised 
by  the  zemindar.  He  never  directs  the  cultivator  to  sow  early  rice  in  one 
year  and  hemp  in  the  next,  or  to  make  the  cold  weather  crops   alternate- 
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ly,  mustard  seed  and  barley.     In  fact  he  never  troubles  himself  for  a    App.  IV. 
moment  with  such  matters.     The  Bengal  ryot,  though  restricted  by  the         — 
peculiarities  of  climate  to  the  use  of  one  single  crop  over  a  large  portion  ,^'p^1?ih»  ™' 
of  the  country,  cultivates  his  higher  lands  with  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  or   s^"^"*** 
with  oil-seeds,  with  indigo  for  seed,  with  vetches,  with  oats,  with  barley,  p»«i-  •• 
or  tnms  the  same  into  a  series  of  date  gardens,  at  his  own  expense,  and 
at  his  own  choice  and  pleasure. 

3.  Excepting  a  few  tanks  dug,  a  few  roads  opened,  and  here  and 
there  a  new  haut  or  gunge  established,  after  a  series  of  disturbances  by 
which  the  population  had  been  half  demoralised,  the  zemindars,  it  was 
notorious,  had  done  absolutely  nothing  worthy  of  their  position  and 
name.  No  new  products  have  been  introduced  by  any  native  zemindars. 
Improvements  m  agriculture  have  not  proceeded  from  them.  Under 
their  apathy  the  breed  of  cattle  has  to  a  certain  extent  degenerated. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  tracts  of  jungle  have  been  cleared 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  ryots ;  and  some  of  the  higher  kinds  of 
cultivation,  as  for  instance,  those  of  the  date-tree,  of  the  sugar-cane, 
and  of  tobacco,  are  entirely  due  to  the  capital  and  the  exertions  of  sub- 
stantial ryots  and  jotedars ;  no  zemindar  has  to  this  end,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  contributed  one  farthing,  or  even  given  to 
the  population  below  him  the  benefit  of  his  example. 

9,  Results  op  the  Permanent  Settlement. 

Among  the  foremost  of   the  results  of  the   Permanent  ^  Jf*^-*«- 
Settlement  must  be  placed  the  destruction  of  those  rights  of 
millions  of   cultivatmg  proprietors  which  in  theory  were 
reserved  in  the  Proclamation  of  the  zemindary  settlement. 

I. — ^PiFTH  Rbpoet,  Select  Committee. 

It  must  have  appeared^  from  what  has  been  stated^  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Company^s  territorial  possessions^  whose  condition  was 
considered  to  be  the  most  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  new 
system^  were  the  class  of  landholders  or  zemindars.  *  *  But  in 
India^  as  already  has  been  mentioned^  subordinate  rights  were  found  to 
exist,  which  justice  and  humanity  required  should  be  protected,  before 
the  privileges  of  the  zemindars,  under  the  new  system,  were  declared 
fixed  for  ever. 

This  was  not  done. 

n.— Mk.  Sisson's  bbfobt  {2nd  April  1815). 

(a).  The  expected  result  of  the  decennial  settlement  was  that  "  indi-  Bervnue  s«iec- 
vidtuds  would  thereby  be  certain  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  piSI*i86?*"  ^' 
that  it  would  dispense  prosperity  and  happiness  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  increase  the  power  of  the  State,  which  must  be  proportionate 
to  the  collective  wealth  that,  by  good  government,  it  might  enable  its 
subjects  to  acquire.'' 

(4) .  (There  are  but  202  zemindar  families  in  Rungpore,  1793,  Regula- 
tion I.)     Two  hundred  families  were  not  to  aggrandise  themselves  at 
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App  IV.    the  expense  of  t^e  rights  of  a  million  of  attdeT^^teiiants^  but   were  teM 

—        that  ^'  to  conduct  themselves  with  good  faith  and  moderation  towards 

p»^HBire™  their  dependent  talookdans  and  ryots^  are  duties  at  all  times  indispensably 

8bwi.bm»kt,   j^uired  from  the  proprietors  of  land ;  and  that  a  strict  observance  ci 

Pan.  9,  oontd.   thesc  dutics  is  uow  more  than  erer  incumbent  upon  them^  in  return  for 

the  benefits  which  they  will  tiiemselves  derive  from  the  orders  now  issued. 

The  Governor  General  in  Council^  therefore^  expects  that  the  proprietots 

of  land  will  not   only  act  in  this  manner  themselves  towards  their 

dependent  talookdars  and  ryots>  but  also  enjoin  the  strictest  adherence  to 

ihe  same  principles  on  the  persons  whom  they  may  dilute  to  collect  die 

rents  for  them/' 

(c).  This  was  the  expected  festilt ;  the  actual  restdt,  as  it 
appeared  in  April  1815,  was  to  follows : — 

8wfs2?****  (^)'  It  only    remains  for  me  to    represent  the  relative  state   in 

Rungpore  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
present  address^ 

What  I  shall  have  occasion  to  bring  to  notice  may  possibly  prove 
that,  in  Rungpore,  it  is  not  the  prevalence  of  gang-robbery  and  other 
public  crimes  which  calls  ihe  most  loudly  for  remedy.  These  are  but 
the  ramifications  of  an  evil,  whose  root  has  long  flourished  in  secret. 
The  arbitrary  oppression,  under  which  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  groans, 
has,  at  length,  attained  a  height  so  alarming,  as  to  have  become  by  far 
the  most  extensively  injurious  of  all  the  evils  under  which  that  district 
labours.  ^  ^  In  the  course  of  the  present  address  I  shall  endeavour  to 
ahow  to  what  a  height  rapacity,  seconded  by  the  law  of  distress  and 
sale  and  other  instruments,  hsa  attained  in  the  district  of  Rungpore. 

III.— Select  Co«MrrTEB,  1831-2. 

Senna.  1831-32.         (!)•  A  great  body  of  evidence  has  been  taken  on  the  nature,  object, 
piji?*  and   consequences  of  this  permanent  zemindary  settlement,  and  your 

Committee  cannot  refrain  from  observing  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  answered  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  benevolently  intended  by 
its  author,  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  1792-3.  The  Finance  Committee  at 
Calcutta,  in  their  Report,  12th  July  1880,  acknowledge  that,  ''in  the 
permanently  settled  districts  in  Bengal,  nothing  is  settled  and  litde 
is  known  but  the  Government  assessment.'^ 

(2).  The  causes  of  this  &ilure  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  error  of  assuming,  at  the  time  of  making  the  permanent  settlement, 
that  the  rights  of  all  parties  claiming  an  interest  in  the  land  were 
sufficiently  established  by  usage  to  enable  the  courts  to  protect  indi- 
vidual rights;  and  still  more  to  the  measure  which  declared  the 
zemindar  to  be  the  hereditary  owner  of  the  soil,  whereas  it  is  con- 
tended that  he  was  originally,  with  few  exceptions,  the  mere  hereditary 
steward,  representative,  or  officer  of  the  Government,  and  his  unde^ 
niable  hereditary  property  in  the  land  revenue  was  totally  distinct 
from  property  in  the  land  itself. 

(8).  Whflst,  however,  the  amount  of  revenue  payable  by  the 
zemindar  to  the  Government  became  fixed,  no  efficient  measures  appear 
to  have  been  taken  to  define  or  limit  the  demand  of  the  zemindar  upon 
the  ryots,  who  possessed  an  hereditary  right  of  occupancy,  oti  condition 
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of  either  cultivating  the  land,  or  finding  tenants  to  do  so.    Without    App.  IV. 
going  into  detail  to  show  the  workingf  of  the  system^  it  may  he  proper        — 
to  qnote  the  opinion  of  Lord  Hastings,  Ieis  reootded  in  1819,  when  he  held   ^unlvm"' 
the  office  of  Governor  General  of  Indiia.    "  Never,''  says  Lord  Hastings,   smLiMntT. 
'*was  there  a  measure  conceived  in   a  purer  spint  of  genei:r)us    hu-  P»».^oontd. 
inanity  and  disinterested   justice,    than  the  plan  for  the    permanent  Sea.  si^3, 
settlement  in  the  Lower  Provinces.    It  was  worthy  the  soul  of  Comwallis.  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^' 
Yet  this  truly  benevolent  purpose,    fashioned    with  great   care    and 
deliberation,  has,  to  our  painful  knowledge,  subjected  cdmost  the  trhole 
of  the  lower   classes  throughout    these  provinces    to  most  grievous 
oppression ;  an  oppression,  too,  so  guaranteed  by  our  pledge,  that  we  are 
unable  to    relieve    the  sufferers;   a  right   of   ownership  in  the  soil, 
absolutely  gratuitous,  having  been  vested  in  the  person  through  whom  the 
payment  to  the  State  was  to  be  made,  with  unlimited  power  to  wring  from 
his  co-parceners  an  exorbitant  rent  for  the  use  of  any  part  of  the  land.'' 

(4).  An  opinion  not  less  strong  was  recorded  at  the  same  time  by 
Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  then  a  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  who  observed 
tbaf  the  errors  of  the  settlement  were  two-fold:  first,  in  the  sacrifice 
of  what  might  be  denominated  the  yeomanry,  by  merging  all  tillage 
rights,  whether  of  property  or  of  occupancy^  in  the  all-devouring  recogni- 
tion of  the  zemindar's  permanent  property  in  the  soil ;  and  then  leaving 
the  semindar  to  make  his  settlement  with  the  peasantry  as  he  might 
choose  to  require." 

(5).  If,  then,  the  conclusion  may  be  formed  that  the  |)ermanent 
settlement  of  Lord  Comwallis  has  failed  in  its  professed  object,  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  anxious  enquiry  to  ascertain  how  far  the  evils  of  thd 
system  are  capable  of  being  remedied. 

IF.^Lard  Moira's  Revenue  Minute^  21st  September  1815, 

(a).  The  situation  of  the  village  proprietors  in  lai^  estates,  in  farms  iMi^pagess. 
and  jagheers,  is  such  as  to  call  loudly  for  th^  support  of  some  legislative 
provision.  This  is  a  question  which  has  not  merely  reference  to  the 
tipper  Provinces,  for  within  the  circle  of  the  perpetual  settlement,  the 
ritaation  of  this  unfortunate  class  is  yet  more  desperate ;  and  though 
their  cries  for  redress  may  have  been  stifled  in  many  districts,  by  their 
p^eeiving  that  uniform  indisposition  to  attempt  relieving  them  which 
results  from  the  difficulty  of  the  operation,  their  sufferings  have  not 
on  that  account  been  the  less  acute  {para.  138). 

(J).  In  Burdwan,  in  Behar,  in  Benares,  in  Cawnpore,  and  indeed  wher- 
ever tiiere  may  have  existed  extensive  landed  property  at  the  mercy  of 
individuals,  whetiier  in  farm,  in  talook,  in  jagheer,  or  in  zemindary  of  the 
higher  class,  the  complaints  of  the  village  zemindars  have  crowded  in 
upon  me  without  number ;  and  I  had  only  the  mortification  of  finding 
that  the  existing  system,  established  by  the  legislature,  left  me  without 
the  means  of  pointing  out  to  the  complainants  any  mode  in  which  they 
might  hope  to  obtain  redress  [para.  139). 

(tf).  Of  these  complaints  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  Honorable 
Board  the  aceompanjring  original,  received  at  Patna  from  a  mookhtar 
on  the  part  of  the  village  proprietors  of  l\iladak,  together  with  the 
abridged  translation  of  it.     I   beg  to  assure  your  Honorable  Board, 


^ 
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App.  IV.   however,  that  the  oppressions    alleged  against  the  Rajah  of  Benares 

Ri»uL^»  THv  ^^^  ^'^^^  Nerayxin,  against  the  Jagheerdhar  Nemudar  Gur  Ghosaini  and 

PiBMiKsiiY    other  large  holders,  were  not  less  flagrant    or  apparently  lees  sul^tan- 

LBMKVT.    ^-^^  ^Y^  those  alleged  in  this  petition  against  Baber  Ally  Khan,  the 

pa».  9.  oontd.    jj^i^g^  ^jf  ^Y^Q  life-ijarah   of  Tuladah.     In  all  these  tenures,  from  what 

I  could  observe,  the  class  of  village  proprietors  appeared  to  be  in  train 

of  annihilation,  and  unless  a  remedy  is  speedily  applied,  the  class  will 

become  extinct.     Indeed,  I  fear  that  any  remedy  which  could  be  proposed 

would  even  now  come  too  late  to  be  of  any  effect  in  the  several  estates 

of  Bengal,  for  the  license  of  twenty  years,  which  has  been  left  to  the 

zemindars  of  that  province,  will  have  given  them  the  power — and  they 

have  never  wanted  the  inclination — to  extinguish  the  rights  of  this  class, 

so  that  no  remnants  of  them  will  soon  be  discoverable  (para.  140), 

(i).  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  traced  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  prin- 
ciple assumed  at  the  time  of  the  perpetual  settlement,  when  those  with 
whom  Government  entered  into  engagements  were  declared  the  sole 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  under  proprietors  were  considered  to  have 
no  right  except  such  as  might  be  conferred  by  pottah,  and  there  was 
no  security  for  their  obtaining  these  on  reasonable  terms,  except  an 
obviously  empty  injunction  on  the  zemindar  amicably  to  adjust  and  con- 
solidate the  amount  of  his  claims  {para.  141). 

{e).  (Here  follow  six  paragraphs  of  which  two  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  No.  X,  para.  6,  section  K)  . 

(f).  If  it  were  the  intention  of  our  Regulations  to  deprive  every  claas 
but  the  large  proprietors  who  eng^age  with  Government,  of  any  share  in 
the  profite  of  the  land,  that  effect  has  been  fully  accomplished  in  Bengal. 
No  compensation  can  now  be  made  for  the  injustice  done  to  those  who 
used  to  enjoy  a  share  of  l^ese  profits  under  the  law  of  the  empire, 
and  under  institutions  anterior  to  all  record  for  the  transfer  of  their 
property  to  the  rajahs  {para.  148). 

(ff).  In  Behar,  however,  and  in  Benares,  the  stand  which  was  made 
by  tiie  mof ussil  zemindars  has  been  rather  more  successful,  and  the  class 
has  not  yet  been  entirely  proscribed  and  hunted  down  ;-but  unless  some 
effectual  measures  ure  taken  to  stop  the  evil,  the  petition  I  have  now  the 
honor  to  lay  before  your  Honorable  Board  is  sufficient  to  show  that  such 
will  be  the  ultimate  consequence  of  our  system,  even  in  those  provinces 
{para.  149). 

But  oppression  marches  with  no  halting  pace ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  ryots  in  Behar,  in  1878,  is  far  worse  than 
that  of  ryots  in  any  part  of  Bengal ;  it  is  heneyolence  only 
that  has  halted  since  it  exhausted  itself  in  creating  great 
zemindars  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  cultiyating  pro- 
prietors. 

V. — Resolution  of  Government,  1st  August  1822. 

£«▼•»!•  (a).  As  far,  therefore,  as  concerns  the  ryots,  the  perpetual  settlement 

Vol.  Ill, '         of  the  Lower  Provinces  must.  His  Lordship  in  Council  apprehends,  be 
page  880.  j^^]^  ^  h^SQ  essentially  failed  to  produce  the  contemplated  benefits, 
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with  whatever  advantages  it  may  have  otherwise  been  attended  {para.    App.  IV. 

(6).  As  to  the  expediency  of  maintaining  the  tenures  of  the  ryots,  or    pjumawbwi 
of  allowing  them  to  fall  into    the  condition  of  tenants-at-will,   the         ^-. 
Governor  General  in  Council  cannot  view  it  as  a  question  debatable.  ^•^  *•  ^^^' 

___  A  c— — J      1041    ^8 

Their  rights.  His  Lordship  in  Council  considers,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of    voi.  xi,   ' 
Government  to  maintain  (para.  123).  pagesoe. 

VI.— Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  1832. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  we  have  hitherto  failed  to  secure  for  the 
landowners  of  Bengal  that  precision  and  certainty  as  to  the  other  circum- 
Btances  of  their  property  which  the  permanent  settlement  has  given  in 
respect  to  the  Government  demand.  *  *  *  The  grand  objection  to  the 
permanent  settlem^t  is  that  it  has  in  a  multitude  of  eases  left  the  owners 
of  the  land  subject  to  demands  on  account  of  Government  revenue  even 
less  settled  and  defined  than  if  we  still  retained  the  right  of  varying  the 
assessment ;  and  scarcely  any  one,  I  imagine,  can  doubt  that  the  effect 
most  have  been  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  and 
must  have  impeded  the  progress  of  national  wealth.  *  *  The  zemindar, 
who  is  neither  agriculturist  nor  owner  of  the  soil,  and  stands  in  a 
position  little  favourable  to  the  growth  of  enlightened  and  liberal  ideas, 
mnst  be  expected  to  act  as  a  tax-gatherer,  and  as  a  short-sighted  tax- 
gatherer,  nipping  in  the  bud  the  seeds  of  improvement.  And  we 
cannot  hope  that  any  new  or  increased  demand  ^  for  the  produce  of  the 
country  can  be  met  with  that  promptitude  which  might  be  expected  if 
the  occupants  were  secured  in  their  property,  so  long  as  the  contractors 
for  the  Government  revenue  were  on  the  watch  for  every  new  occasion  of 
exaction,  and  the  defectiveness  of  our  revenue  arrangements,  and  the 
ignorance  or  insufficiency  of  our  courts  permit  them  unjustly  and 
arbitrarily  to  tax  the  industry  of  the  country. 

VII.— Mr.  Canning,  President  op  the    Board    op    Control,   17tl 
Augmt  1817. 

[a).  As  I  am  far  from  feeling  myself  sufficiently  informed  upon  the  sen.  issi-ss. 
extensive  and  complicated  subjects  to  which  those  paragraphs  of  the  Court's  I™ JJj^  ^o.  a, 
draft  letter  relate,  every  consideration  of  personal  responsibility  induces  p^«  *«. 
me,  above  all  things,  to  take  care  that  no  instructions  which  may  go  out 
tinder  my  sanction,  for  the  present,  shall  either  contradict  the  tenor  or 
impair  the  efficacy  of  what  I  find,  at  my  accession  to  the  Board,  to  be  the 
recorded  intentions  of  the  Board  and  the  Court  of  Directors.    The  points 

Jin  which  I  find  an  agreement  between  the  Court  and  the  Board  establish- 
(whether  by  coincidence  or  compromise  of  opinion)  are  these : — 
UL — ^That  the  system  of  1793,  though  originating  in  the  most 
enlightened  views  and  the  most  benevolent  motives,  and  though,  having 
produced  considerable  good,  has  nevertheless  been  attended,  in  the  course 
of  its  operation,  with  no  small  portion  of  evil  to  the  people  for  whose 
happiness  it  was  intended. 

*  It  is  a  curioiu  fact,  which  I  have  more  than  once  had  occanon  to  state,  that  when  it 
vu  an  object  to  supply  the  demand  for  sngar  in  England,  which  existed  in  1792,  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  that  day,  who  had  donbtlessly  clearly  in  view  the  principles  which  Comwallis 
intended  to  enforce  in  favoar  of  the  cnltivators,  did  not  hesitate  to  issue  orders  against  the 
enhancement  of  the  rent  of  sugarcane  land. 
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App.  IV,         2nd. — That  the  same  views  and  motives  which  dictated  the  original 

—        introduction  of  the  permanent  settlement  25  years  ago,  would  not,  afto 

fxkhIxbkt  *  the  experience  which  has  been  had  of  it,  justify  the  immediate  introduc- 

sbbtttlbmbht.  |.j^jj  ^£  ^^^  some  system  into  ptrovilices  for  which  a  system  oi  rev^ae 

PMa.8,  oontd.    administration  is  yet  to  be  settled. 

3rd. — That  the  creaticm  of  an  artificial  class  of  intermediate  proprietorB 
between  the  Government  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  where  a  class  of 
intermediate  proprietors  does  not  exist  in  the  native  institutions  of  the 
country,  would  be  highly  inexpedient. 

4tA. — That  no  conclusive  step  ought  to  be  taken  towards  a  final  settle* 
ment  of  the  yet  unsettled  provinces  until  it  shall  have  been  examined, 
and  if  possible  ascertained  by  diligent  research  and  comparison  of 
collected  testimonies,  as  well  as  by  accurate  surv^  of  the  lands  to  be 
settled,  how  far  the  principles  of  a  system  which  would  bring  the  Goy- 
emment  into  immediate  contact  wiUi  the  great  body  of  the  people  can 
be  practically  and  usefully  applied  to  them. 

VIII.— Me.  J.  Mill,  Snd  August  1831. 

Third  Report  Q.  3138.  To  what  extcut  do  you  believe  that  the  permanent  settlement 

^'w».3r  did  affect  the  rights  of  the  ryots?  I  believe  that,  in  practice,  tfe 
effect  of  it  has  been  most  injurious.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  that  by  which  all  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  influenced,  was  the 
interpretation  put  upon  the  effect  of  the  sales  of  land,  particularly  of 
the  sales  that  were  made  for  recovering  arrears  of  revenue.  The  idea  came 
to  be  entertained  that  the  purchasers  at  those  tales  were  proprietors. 
They  were  denominated  proprietors.  A  man  that  purchased  an  estate  was 
considered  to  be  the  proprietor  of  that  estate ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
notion  of  proprietorship,  and  the  great  powers  that  are  annexed  to  it  in 
the  mind  of  an  Englishman,  an  idea  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that 
the  purchaser  of  this  estate  purchased  the  rights  over  it  as  com* 
pletely  as  a  man  would  purchase  rights  over  an  estate  by  porchasiDg 
it  at  a  public  sale  in  England.  Those  auction-purchasers,  as  they  are 
called,  proceeded  to  act  upon  this  assumption,  to  impose  new  rates  upon 
the  ryots,  and  even  to  oust  them  wherever  they  found  it  convenient. 
When  applications  were  made  to  the  courts,  and  they  were  not  easily 
made,  because  the  people  are  exceedingly  passive,  the  judges,  for  the  most 
part,  coincided  in  opmion  with  those  auction-purchasers,  and  decided 
that  their  rights  included  every  thing,  and  that  the  ryots  were  in  the 
condition  of  tenants-at-will.  This  had  proceeded  to  a  very  considerable 
length,  because,  during  the  first  years  of  the  operation  of  &e  permanent 
settlement,  a  very  great  transfer  of  property  took  place.  It  appears, 
also,  that  the  same  sort  of  feeling  as  to  the  rights  of  the  ryots,  which 
was  thus  spread  by  the  interpretation  of  this  act  of  purchasing,  has 
pervaded  also  the  other  properties  which  had  not  changed  hands,  and 
even  those  cases  of  transfer  which  took  place  by  private  bargain ;  and 
that  generally  in  Bengal  now  there  is  hardly  any  right  recognised  as 
belonging  to  those  inferior  holders. 

Q.  3^d.— Do  you  conceive  that  at  present  the  transfer  of  property  by 
any  means  is  held  to  give  the  new  acquirer  a  complete  right  over  the  calti« 
vators  ?  I  believe  so ;  the  thing  is  not  so  distinctly  made  out  upon  the 
records  in  other  cases  as  in  that  of  auction  purchasers,  but  there  is  everj 
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reMon  to  infer  that  the  same  sort  of  feding,  that  was  generated  in  the  App.  IV. 
cise  of  those  estates  that  were  sold^  now  pervades  the  whole  of  them.        — 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  expression  in  one  of  the  despatches  from  the  HxMlwmf?* 
Government  of  Bengal^  that  the  rieihts  of  the  ryots  in  Bengal^  under   S"™***- 
the  operation  of  the  permanent  settlement^  had  passed  away  mlhsilenUo.    P»m.9,eoiitd. 

IX. — Law  and  Constitutiok  op  India,  1825. 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance/'  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  '^  to  conci-  P«ge8ioB-7a. 
liate  the  great  body  of  landed  proprietors,  to  attach  to  the  British 
Government  this  class  of  persons,  whose  influence  is  most  permanent  and 
most  extensive."  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  ''  great  body  of  landed  pro- 
prietors,''  to  whom  the  above  does,  in  reality y  though  not  intentionally, 
apply,  are  just  that  class  of  people  which  the  permanent  settlement  of 
Bengsd  has  completely  destroyed,  and  instead  of  conciliating,  has  blotted 
(mt  from  among  the  different  gradations  of  society  in  ti^at  province. 
The  village  cultivating  zemindars,  the  best  of  the  people,  honest,  manly, 
independent  men,  that  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  every  village  of  the 
Upper  Provinces,  the  younger  branches  of  whose  families  crowd  our 
armies  and  crown  them  with  incessant  victory-— the  permanent  settle- 
ment has  annihilated  this  class  of  men  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  or  totally 
and  entirely  dianged  their  character. 

X.^Halhsd  on  Land  Tbnu&e  and  the  P&inciplbs  op  Taxation,  1832. 

(a).  A  lamentable  instance  of  the  want  of  real  information,  in  regard  Page  iv. 
to  the  nature  of  the  land  tenure  in  India,  is  exhibited  in  the  legislative 
enactments  consequent  upon  the  discussions  of  the  zemindary  question 
before  the  Hon'ble  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1781-82,  by  which  the  allodial 
interests  of  millions  of  proprietors  were  destroyed,  in  order  to  establish 
on  their  ruins  a  landed  aristocracy  in  the  persons  of  the  tax-gatherers. 

(S).  Trivial  and  inadequate,  indeed,  was  the  amount  of  redress  which 
the  judicial  courts  were  empowered  to  afford  to  the  raeeuis  ;  the  judges 
were  tied  down  by  the  Code,  which  limited  the  rights  of  the  raeeut  to 
the  stipulations  in  his  lease,  and  Uttle,  in  the  shape  of  retributive  justice, 
could  be  granted  to  them.  *  *  ''  The  extreme  propensity  of  the 
natives  to  litigation^'  has  often  been  quoted,  oftener  urged  in  excuse  for 
the  measures  of  severity  resorted  to,  with  the  view  of  preventing  what 
appears  to  be  an  evil  of  unlimited  extent.  Perhaps  the  native  character 
is  not  sufficiently  understood ;  may  not  the  overwhelmmg  accumulation 
ot  civil  causes  be,  with  greater  justice,  attributed  to  the  effects  of  a  Code 
ill  adapted  to  the  g^mus  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  than  to  their  love 
of  legal  strife  ?  That  an  increase  of  criminality,  in  Bengal  especially, 
where  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  Code  has  been  more  severely 
felt,  may  be  ascribed  to  it,  no  one,  who  has  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
its  effects  upon  the  minor  orders  of  the  agricultural  community^  will  deny, 
(c). — Practical  experience  of  its  merits  fully  proves  that  it  has  &iled  to 
^n  for  the  Oovemment  the  love  of  the  most  quiet  and  submissive  por- 
tion of  its  subjects,  while  the  influence  possessed  by  the  very  powerful 
cImb  of  exclusive  proprietors  created  by  the  Code,  has  more  frequently 
been  excited  to  oountemct  the  views  of  the  ruling  power,  than  to  support 
its  interests.    'Much  might  be  said  u|^n  this  branch  of  the  subject;  it 
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App.  IV.  is  bj  no    means  clear  that  the  transfer  of  the  rights  of  the  ancient 

allodial  proprietors  to  a  race  of  hereditary  tax-gatherers,  of  clerks  to 

*  pmITam™  British  houses  of  agency,  and  of  sirkars  and  moonshees  from  Writew' 

sbtxlkmiiht.  Buildings,  has  been  productive  of  either  advantage  or  reputation  to  lie 
PurA«  9,  ooDtd.   British  name. 

XI. — SiE  Henry  Maine — (Village  Communities) — > 

A  province  like  Bengal  Proper,  where  the  village  system  had  fallen 
to  pieces  of  itself,  was  the  proper  field  for  the  creation  of  a  peasant 
proprietary;  but  Lord  Comwallis  turned  it  into  a  country  of  great 
estates,  and  was  compelled  to  take  his  landlords  from  the  tax-gatherers 
of  his  worthless  predecessors.  The  political  valuelessness  of  the  pro- 
prietary right  thus  created,  its  failure  to  obtain  any  wholesome  influence 
over  the  peasantry,  and  its  oppression  of  all  inferior  holders,  led  to 
distrust  of  the  economical  principles  implied  in  its  establishment. 

XII. — Editoe  of  the  Hindoo  Patriot,  Baboo  Sumbhunath  Pukdit,  aki> 

others,  S7tA  September  1851. 

The  legal  condition  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  greater  portion  of 
the  land  in  Bengal  is  held  has  been  deteriorating  for  the  last  sixty  yean 
by  successive  degrees,  from  a  sort  of  proprietorship  not  much  inferior  to 
an  allodium,  and  is  strongly  tending  towards  a  mere  tenancy-at-will. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  policy  of  this  revolution  in 
property,  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  of  this  change  the 
peasantry  as  a  body  are  wholly  ignorant.  Hence  rights  of  occupancy 
determine  in  a  large  number  of  cases  without  the  cognizance  of  the 
owners.  It  is  but  a  venial  offence  on  the  part  of  the  rural  population 
of  this  country,  that  they  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  and 
limit  of  their  rights.  The  fact  is  that  the  ignorance  extends  to  the 
highest  quarters.  In  a  despatch  to  the  Hon'ble  the  Court  of  Directors, 
dated  the  22nd  February  1827,  the  Government  of  Bengal  "  ascribe 
the  alleged  inadequacy  of  our  civil  tribunals  in  the  Lower  Provinces  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  them  to  the  precipitation  with  which  the  per- 
manent settlement  was  carried  into  effect,  without  previously  defining 
the  relative  rights  and  interests  of  the  zemindars  and  other  landholders 
and  the  various  classes  of  the  cultivating  population.''  *  *  The 
proposed  law  *'  to  facilitate  the  ejectment  of  occupiers  of  land  whose 
title  has  ceased,''  if  passed,  will,  we  have  ample  reason  to  fear,  complete, 
for  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation,  the  misery  of  their  cottierism. 

XIII. — Mr.  W.  G.  Rose,  Indigo  Planter,  Moorshbdabad,  6tA  March 

1S41— 

Several  of  the  most  influential  zemindars  in  Bengal  have  opportuni- 
ties of  stating  their  grievances  to  His  Lordship  in  person,  and  to  those 
in  office  whom  His  Lordship  is  in  the  habit  of  consulting  on  such 
matters,  but  the  voice  of  the  poor  ryot  they  never  hear.  It  is  a  noto- 
rious fact  that  the  ryots  of  Bengal  are  worse  off  now,,  that  is  poorer, 
than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  are  getting  poorer  and  poorer  every 
day,  and  the  present  Regulation,  if  passed,  will  not  make  them  any 
richer.     Hardly  a  single  village  in  Bengal  is  able  to  pay  its  renU 
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pnnctoally.    Let  Oovernment  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this.    *  Govern-  ^pp    jy 

meat  have  much  to  answer  for  in  not  having  done  more  than  they 

haye  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  agnculturists  and  ryots  of  Bengal.      ^Jk™?k«V"" 

XIV. — Reyd.  a.  Dupp  and  20  othee  Missionaries,  April  1875.  — 

,  ,  Para.  9,  ooatd. 

(a).  The  tenants  suffer  from  a  lax  administration  of  laws  passed  for 
their  protection;  they  are  oppressed  by  the  execution  of  other  laws 
which  arm  the  zemindars  with  excessive  power ;  they  do  not  share  with 
the  zemindars  in  the  advantages  derived  from  the  development  of  the 
kiesources  of  the  country ;  the  profits  thus  monopolised  by  the  zemindars 
are  already  incalculably  valuable^  and  year  after  year  the  condition  of 
the  tenants  appears  more  and  more  pitiable  and  hopeless.  *  * 
Ignorant  of  his  rights^  uneducated^  subdued  by  oppression^  accustomed 
to  penury^  and  sometimes  reduced  to  destitution^  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  in  many  parts  of  this  Presidency  derives  little  benefit  from  the 
British  rule,  beyond  protection  from  Mahratta  invasions. 

{6).  *  *  The  causes  to  which  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the 
peasantry  must  be  attributed  ar^  manifold ;  such  as  the  long  continued 
prevalence  of  Hindoo  idolatry  and  Mahomedan  oppression,  of  early  mar- 
riages and  the  prejudices  of  caste;  also  the  innate  defects  of  the 
national  character  and  the  density  of  the  population.  Causes  like  these 
cannot  well  be  remedied  bv  legislative  enactments ;  but  there  is  another 
which  appears  to  admit  oi  such  a  remedy,  namely,  the  mutual  relations 
between  the  zemindars  and  the  ryots,  to  which  the  alarming  deterioration 
of  the  peasantry  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  attributed;  whilst  at  the 
eame  time  it  places  the  zemindars  in  a  position  which  is  calculated  to 
prolong  the  evil  to  an  indefinite  period  without  any  prospect  of  im- 
provement.    *    * 

(c).  The  zemindars  are  almost  all,  however,  in  the  habit  of  treating 
their  ryots,  not  merely  as  their  tenants,  but  as  their  serfs.  They  call 
themselves  rajahs  or  kings,  and  the  ryots  their  subjects.  They  almost 
Qoiversally  claim  either  more  than  their  due,  or  else  they  claim  it  in  an 
improper  manner,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is  really  their 
dae.  They  exact  contributions  from  their  ryots  for  funeral  rites,  annual 
heathen  festivals,  and  when  a  marriage,  or  a  birth,  or  a  death  takes 
place  in  the  f airily.  These  practices  are  almost  universal.  In  numerous 
localities  they  exact  from  the  ryots  gratuitous  labour  in  the  field  or  at 
the  oar,  and  compel  the  poor  people  to  allow  them  without  payment  the 
use  of  their  cattle  or  their  boats,  if  they  possess  any.  It  is  not  unusual 
(1852),  especially  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  civil  stations,  for 
zemindars  to  go  still  further  in  the  abuse  of  their  power,  by  inflicting 
imprisonment  and  torture  upon  any  ryot  who  may  have  incurred  their 
displeasure. 

{(i).  (In  another  petition  in  March  1858,  respecting  the  Bill  which 
was  passed  as  Act  X  of  1859).  This  Bill  and  the  Sale-Bill  will,  your 
petitioners  believe,  secure  relief  to  khoodkasht  ryots,  and  to  the  mass 
of  the  tenants  of  Bengal  from  extensive  and  grievous  oppression^ 

XV. — Me.  a.  J.  M.  Mills,  Judge  of  Suddeb   Court,  31st  August 

1852. 
The  condition  of  the  ryot  in  Bengal  is  most  wretched ;  he  has  no 
means  uf  obtaining  redress  against  a  powerful  landlord. 
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App.  IV.  10.  Eemedies.  /-v 

BsmxBi.  I- — LoED  CoENWALLis,  Brd  Febr%a/ryJ79(n 

Fifth  Si^rt,  W*     ^  ^gj©©  with  Mr.  Shore  that  sotee^nterference  on  the  part  of 

pag«486^  '     Ooyemment  is  undoubtedly  necessary  for  effecting  an  adjustment  of 
Pan.  10.    .     the  demands  of  the  zemindars  upon  the  ryots ;  nor  do  I  conceive  that 
I  /     the  former  will  take  alarm^  at  the  reservation  of  this  right  of  interfer- 
.  ^      \\      ence^  when  convinced  that  Government  can  have  no  interest  in  exercising 
^  -       M      it,  but  for  the  purposes  of  public  justice.     Were  the  Government  itself 
r  j      to  be  a  party  in  the  cause,  they  might  have  some  grounds  for  appre- 

/       bending  the  result  of  its  decisions. 
aSh*i8€  tanber        ^^^'  ^^^7  regulations  will  certainly  be  hereafter  necessary,  for  the 
17W).  further  security  of  the  ryots  in  particular,  and  even  of  those  tsdukdais 

who,  to  my  concern,  must  still  remain  in  some  degree  of  dependence  on 
the  zemindars.  "^  -^t*  I  cannot^  however^  admit  that  such  r^ulations 
can  in  any  degree  affect  the  rights  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  confirm 
to  the  zemindars ;  for  I  never  will  allow  that,  in  any  country.  Govern- 
ment can  be  said  to  invade  the  rights  of  a  subject  when  they  only 
require,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  Uiat  he  shall  accept  of  a  reasonable 
equivalent  for  the  surrender  of  a  real  or  supposed  right,  which  in  his  hands 
is  detrimental  to  the  general  interest  of  the  public,  or  when  they  prevent 
his  committing  cruel  oppressions  upon  his  neighbours,  or  upon  his  own 
dependents. 

II.«^ouET  OF  BiBECTOES,  19tA  September  ^92y 

^ndix  (^)*  ^®  therefore  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  understood,  that  while 

No.  12  A.  we  confirm  to  the  landholders  the  possession  of  the  districts  which 

.sj^vuo^  they  now  hoM,  and  subject  only  to  the  rent  now  settled,   and  while  we 

~    disclaim  any  interference  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  ryots,  or 

the  sums  paid  by  them,  with  any  view  to  any  addition  of  revenue  to 

ourselves,  we  expressly^  reserve  the  right^^  which  clearly  belongs  to  us  as 

sovereigns,^of  interposing  oiir  authority  in  making  from  time  to  time 

.y  -*-     II     all  such   regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  ryots  being 

improperly  disturbed  in  their  possessions,  or  loadeJTwith  unwarragtable 

exactions.     A  power  exercised  for  the  purposes  we  lave  meniioned,  and 

which  has  no  view  to  our  own  interests,  except  as  th^y  are  connected 

with  the  general  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  can  be  no 

object  of  jealousy  to  the  landholaers,   and,  instead  of  diminishing,  will 

ultimately  enhance  the  value  of  their  proprietary  rights. 

(b).  Our  interposition,  where  it  is  necessary,  seems  also  to  be  dearljr 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  the  Mogul  Government,  under  which  it 
appeared  to  be  a  general  maxim  that  the  immediate  cultivator  of 
l£ie  soil,  duly  paying  his  rent,  should  not  be  dispossessed  of  the  land 
he  occupied.  ^\\\S{  Ti<vv^ggnly  ^"ppftfi^g  ^-hfyt  thcr?  ^ere  some  measnreB 
and  limits  by  whiclL^bfi  rent  could  be  dftfinpd^  and  fjhat  it  wam  noi;  left 
to  jjxfi^ arbitrary^  determination  of  the  zemindar,  for  otherwise  such  a 
rule  woulHTe  nugatory : — and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ong^naT'aEaomit 
seems  to  have  been  annually  ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  act  of  the 
sovereign  {para,  4f>). 


/Ot/^' 


>  Far  from  taking  alarm,  they  took  advantage  of  huftnm  and  punjum  and  other  mein 
of  destroying  the  ryots*  rights,  which  rights  Lord  Comwallh  had  hoped  that  they  vould 
respect  and  cherish  from  self-interest. 


J 
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{e).  It  was  in  conformity  with   the  principles  laid  down  in    the  App.  IV, 
minute  of  Lord  Comwallis  dated  8rd  February  1790  (Appendix  VI,        — 
pare.  2, 1  and  II),  that  we,  having  then  before  us  the  recorded  discussions     ^'"'*"** 
'  which  had  taken  place  between  him  and  Mr.  Shore,  made  the  reserva-  Pa».  lo,  eontd. 
tioDS  which  are  declared  in  our  despatch  of  19th  September  1792,  that 
''while  we  confirm  fee.,   (extracts  a  and  3  above:  Courtis  letter,  16th 
January  1819). 

in* — ^To  CouET  OP  DiEBCTOBS,  6lA  March  1793. 

We  shall  further  declare  (although  a  clause  to  that  effect  has  been  ^^^^g^S; 
inserted  in  the  engagements   with  the  landholders),  that  you  do   not  Appendix  ko.  9, 
mean,  by  fixing  the  public  demand  upon  the  lands,  to  debar  yourselves  ^^^  ^^' 
from   the  exercise  of  the  right  inherent  in  you  as  sovereigns  of  the      jl 
country,   of  ^^Innp  mich  regulations  as  ypujnay  occasionally  .think      n 
proper  for   the  protection  of  the  ryots^  and    inferior   landholders,  or    // 
other  orders  of  people  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  {para.  ' 
23). 

IV.-^BvsGtAJ*  Government  to  Coubt  op  Dibbctobs,  1s(  Au^mi  1822. 

(a).  With  respect  to  the  precise  measures  to  be  adopted^  it  is  notBeyenae 
easy  to  come  to  any  determination,  for  the  evil  exhibits  itself  in  a  vast  mrpa««a*  ^°*' 
variety  of  forms,  and  in  a  countless  number  of  individual  cases.  *  *  W-«». 
In  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces,  our  separate  despatches  relative  to 
the  settlement  will  show  that  we  design,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  adjust, 
through  the  agency  of  the  collectors,  the  rights  and  interests  of  every 
lyot  ill  every  village  as  it  may  be  settled,  and  specifically  to  define  the 
nghts  of  the  zemindars,  with  reference  to  the  mofussil  jummabundy 
80  made.  The  existence  of  the  permanent  settlement  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
Tinces  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  oppose  any  legal  bar  to  the  adoption 
of  a  similar  course  there,  if  we  can  command  sufficiency  of  fit  instruments 
vA  the  scheme .  be  generally  deemed  expedient ;  for  Government,  in 
limiting  its  demand,  specifically  reserved  the  option  of  such  interfer-^ 
ence;  and  if  the  zemindars  have  themselves  failed  to  assess  their  ryots 
and  to  issue  pottahs  on  equitable  terms  as  provided,  such  an  interference 
would  require  no  other  justification  than  the  proof  that  it  could  be 
expediently  exercised. 

(b).  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  regulation  relative  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces  is  published,  we  propose  consulting  the 
Bevenue  Boards  on  the  expediency  of  enacting  such  rules  as  may  enable 
the  Revenue  authorities  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  under  proper  restriction, 
to  make  a  mofussil  settlement  with  the  cultivators  of  estates  held  sub- 
ject to  a  fixed  iumma,  or  free  of  assessment,  on  behalf  of  the  sudder 
Bialguzars  or  lakhirajdars. 

{e).  The  subject,  however,  is  so  difficult  and  important,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  performed  is  so  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  extent  of  the  machinery  we  can  apply  to  its  accomplishment,  that 
we  must  entreat  your  indulgence  if  we  shall  appear  unnecessarily  to 
postpone  our  final  determination. 
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App.  IV,  V. — Select  Committee,  1831-32 — 

BxKBDXBs.  (After  the  passage  quoted  in  paragraph  9,  section  III).     So  long 

Pan.  10,  contd.  as  the  Zemindar  pays  his  fixed  assessment,  the  Government  have  not 
interfered  to  regulate  the  cultivators'  rates ;  but  where  arrears  accrue, 
and  a  public  sale  of  the  zemindary  revenue,  as  prescribed  by  the  r^^- 
tions,  takes  place  (except  the  sacrifice  on  account  of  purchase  money  is 
very  great),  the  authorities  at  home  have  directed  every  zemiudaiy 
tenure  "  to  be  purchased  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  then 
settled  with  the  ryots  on  the  ryotwar  principle/'  This  order,  it  appears, 
has  as  yet  had  little  practical  effect  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  where  it 
was  at  first  opposed  by  the  local  authorities. 

{b) .  Although  such  purchase  and  resumpticfn  of  the  right  to  manage 
the  land  revenue  is  the  best  mode  for  the  Government  to  acquire  the 
power  of  effectual  interference  on  behalf  of  the  ryots,  the  sacrifice  of 
money  requisite  for  the  purpose  would  be  so  great  as  to  impede  the 
working  of  the  system,  if  the  sales  of  zemindaries  for  default  of  pay- 
ment were  numerous  and  extensive ;  and  unless  the  Government  should, 
either  by  public  or  private  purchase,  acquire  the  zemindary  tenure, 
it  would,  under  the  existing  regulations,  be  deemed  a  breach  of  faith, 
without  the  consent  of  the  zemindars,  to  interfere  directly  between  the 
zemindars  and  the  ryots  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
land-tax  demandable  from  the  latter  under  the  settlement  of  1792-93. 

11.  Summing  up  the  informatioii  in  this  Appendix,  we 
find  that — 

I.  (Paragraphs  1  and  2).— The  permanent  settlement  was 
conceived  by  Mr.  Francis  in  a  self-sufficient  ignorance,  and 
was  carried  out  with  precipitancy.  With  indecent  haste, 
a  weak  benevolence  destroyed  the  rights  of  millions  of  real 
proprietors,  and  created  a  small  class  of  artificial  or  fictitious 
proprietors  who,  however,  very  soon  acquired  the  terrible 
reality  which  insatiable  demands,  exaction,  and  oppression 
could  give  them. 

II.  (Paragraphs  3  and  4). — This  was  done  in  further- 
ance, forsooth,  of  injunctions  of  Parliament,  and  instructions 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  had  no  other  object  than  to 
continue  established  usage  and  principle  (as  indeed  Parlia- 
ment had  no  right  to  ex-propriate  Without  giving  full  com- 
pensation), to  secure  real  proprietors  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights,  and  to  permanently  limit  '  the  Government 
demand,  and  that,  too,  in  only  such  sense  permanently,  that 
it  should  not  be  alterable  except  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
in  some  urgent  and  peculiar  case. 

III.  (Paragraph  5).— Even  the  author  of  the  scheme  of 
a  permanent  settlement.  Sir  Philip  Francis,  did  not  propose 
anything  more  than  a  settlement  of  the  Government  demand 
(with  temporary  cesses  for  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
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State),  whoever  might  be  the  proprietor ;  and  he  proposed  Afp.  IV. 
that  the  zemindars,  with  whom  the  Goyemment  permanently  p„^^  u7coiitd. 
settled  its  demand,  should  gire  the  same  security  of  a  per- 
manent rent  to  their  under-tenants. 

IV.  (Paragraph  6). — ^The  principal  objects  of  a  perma- 
nent settlement  were  thus  variously  described  by  divers 
authorities. 

a.  CouBT  OP  DiEECTOns. — ^To  give  to  the  different  orders 
of  the  community  a  security  which  they  never  before 
enjoyed,  to  protect  the  zemindars  and  ryots  from  harass- 
ment by  increasing  debts  from  an  increase  of  the  Govern- 
ment demand,  and  te  relieve  the  proprietors  of  small  estates 
from  the  tyranny  of  powerful  zemindars. 

b.  Lord  Cornwallis. — ^That  the  zemindars  of  Bengal, 
on  whom  His  Lordship  was  bestowing,  as  a  free  gift,  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  of  the  culturable  area  of  Bengal,  then 
lying  waste,  should,  with  the  help  of  that  gift,  guard  against 
inundation  and  drought,  "  the  two  calamities  to  which  this 
country  must  ever  be  liable ;"  that  (the  Grovernment  demand 
upon  them  being  fixed,  and  their  income  increasing  with  the 
extended  cultivation  of  waste)  they  should  refrain  from 
exactions,  should  assist  the  ryots  with  money,  and  do  all 
other  duties  which  "  ought  to  be  performed"  by  zemindars. 

c.  Sir  John  Shore. — ^We  must  give  every  possible 
security  to  the  ryots,  as  well  as,  or  not  merely,  to  the  zemin- 
dars. This  is  so  essential  a  point  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
conceded  to  any  plan. 

d.  In  case  of  a  foreign  invasion  (said  Lord  Cornwallis), 
the  proprietors  (whom  His  Lordship  ex-propriated  by 
millions)  were  to  be  attached  to  us  from  motives  of  self- 
ittterest,  and  from  a  feeling  of  security  that  their  rent  could 
not  be  raised  in  proportion  to  their  improvement  of  their 
lands,  and  that  they  could  not  be  dispossessed  or  imprisoned 
for  arrears  of  rent,  or  for  refusal  to  pay  an  unjustly  enhanced 
rent. 

V.  (Paragraph  7). — ^These  were  noble  ends,  or  silly  ones 
(as  of  children  crying  for  the  moon),  according  as  the 
authorities  who  conceived  these  aims,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  still  serWng  their  apprenticeship  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  an  inmiense  and  strange  country,  set  about  their 
purpose  circumspectly  or  in  rash  presumption  and  ignorance. 
We  find  that— 

a.  "  Without  much  concern  for  the  production  of  proof,'* 
Mr.  Francis  assumed  that  the  property  of  the  land  belonged 
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App.  IV.  to  the  zemindars,  and  that  the  pottahs  which  the  grateful 
Para.II7oontd.  zemindars  would  honestly  grant  to  the  ryots  would  protect 
the  latter  from  exaction.     (The  forcing  of  pottahs  upon 
ryots  proved  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  ryots'  rights  hy  the  zemindars.) 

h.  The  Court  of  Directors,  having  prohibited  the  Collect- 
ors from  entering  into  detailed  enquiries  on  essential  points 
when  the  decennial  settlement  was  ordered,  Sir  John  Shore, 
in  deprecating  the  perpetuation  of  that  decennial  settlement 
as  the  permanent  settlement,  objected  that  there  was  great 
uncertainty  about  ryots'  rights,  and  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  ryot  himself  of  what  he  should  pay.  Lord  Comwallis 
replied  that  if  the  Collectors,  who  ought  to  have  known  (but 
who,  till  three  years  since,  were  ordered  not  to  know),  knew 
but  little,  the  Government  knew  still  less,  and  could  not  hope 
to  know  more ;  and  was  the  Government  calmly  to  sit  down, 
without  creating  great  zemindars  ?  "  I  must  declare  that  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  Government  will  never  be 
better  qualified,  at  any  given  period  whatever,  to  make  an 
equitable  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  of  these  province^." 
The  question,  said  Lord  Comwallis,  "  that  has  been  so  much 
agitated  in  this  country,  whether  the  zemindars  and  talook- 
dars  are  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  soil,  or  only  officers  of 
Government,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  uninterest- 
ing to  them.'*  It  did  not  occur  to  His  Lordship  that  the 
question  was  of  overwhelming  interest  to  the  ryote ;  that  his 
benevolence,  like  the  bloody  oppression  of  Jezebel,  was  taking 
Naboth's  field,  or  the  poor  man's  inheritance  from  his  fathers, 
by  the  million,  for  gifts  to  rapacious  and  imworthy  zemin- 
dars ;  and  so,  in  three  years,  or  in  not  quite  one-fifth  of  the 
time  that,  in  the  present  day,  the  Government  of  the  North- 
western Provinces,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  rights,  acquired 
in  a  past  settlement,  is  taking  to  revise,  for  only  thirty  years, 
the  last  expired  settlements.  Lord  Comwallis  turned  a  decen- 
nial into  a  permanent  settlement,  after  an  experience  of  three 
years,  which  had  sufficed  to  show  him  how  ignorant  his 
Government  was,  and  that  it  cotdd  learn  nothing  more. 

c.  The  ignorance  of  Lord  Comwallis  was  so  profound, 
that  he  placed  the  village  accountants  entirely  under  the 
zemindars ; — that  is,  he  transferred  "  this  most  useful  check 
against  the  exactions  of  the  more  powerful  from  the  more 
helpless  classes  to  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  zemindars ;  for 
they  thus  obtained  the  complete  surrender  of  the  great  check 
against  their  own  rapacity." 
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VI. — It  is  not   surprising  that  good  intentions  should  Ajpp.  IV. 
have  turned  into  folly  or  worse,  when  pursued  in  a  credulous  Pm.  u.  ooutd. 
optimism,  with  rash  presumption,  and  in  disregard  of  the 
GoYemment's  paramoimt  duty  to  adapt  its  means  to  its  most 
momentous  ends,  e.  g. — 

a.  It  was  expected  that  the  zemindar  would  assist  the 
lyots  with  money  for  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  He  lent 
them  money  on  heavy  interest. 

J.  The  zemindar  would  improve  his  estate  hy  laying  out 
money  in  agricultural  improvements ;  not  quite  thirty  years 
showed  that  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  that  the  ryots 
had  to  combine  among  themselves  to  provide  for  small 
improvements.  The  increase  of  cultivation  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  permanent  settlement,  and  more  particularly 
smce  1848,  is  mainly  due  to  the  increase  of  population,  and 
to  a  rise  of  prices,  particularly  of  kinds  of  produce  for  which 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Bengal  are  peculiarly  fitted. 

c.  The  zemindar  having  the  benefit  of  all  the  revenue 
from  waste  lands,  which  an  increase  of  population,  and  not 
his  enterprise,  brought  into  cultivation,  was  to  obey  the  law 
which  prohibited  hirn  from  increasing  the  ryot's  rent.  His 
cheerful  compliance  with  law  was  shown  by  his  appreciation 
of  Euftum  and  Funjum^  and  by  his  multiplication  of  suits  for 
the  enhancement  of  rent. 

d^  The  zemindar,  with  an  income  improved  by  the  culti- 
vation of  extensive  waste  lands,  was  to  provide  against 
famine.  In  1874-75  the  Government  spent  six  and  a  half 
millions  sterling  for  the  famine  in  Behar,  that  is,  added  to 
the  Imperial  debt  a  yearly  charge  of  £292,000  for  interest, 
while  the  land  revenue  from  Behar  is  only  £970,000,  and  the 
increase  of  that  revenue  since  1793  has  been  only  £440,000, 
fiom  lands  not  included  in  the  settlement  of  1793. 

e.  The  Government  was  to  be  compensated  for  the  per- 
manent limitation  of  the  land  revenue  demand  by  inland 
transit  duties,  and  an  increase  of  customs  duties.  The  tran- 
sit duties  were  abolished  in  1836 ;  the  customs  duties  have 
been  threatened  with  abolition. 

/.  The  object  of  the  permanent  settlement  was  to  give 
security  and  contentment  to  the  "  great  body"  of  inhabit- 
ants (para.  6,  section  Illa),  that  is,  to  the  millions  of  culti- 
vating proprietors;  it  is  precisely  that  class  which  the 
settlement  has  destroyed. 

VII. — The  failure  of  the  permanent  settlement  in  its 
essential  objects  was  apparent  so  early  as  1812,  on  evidence 
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App.  IV.  of  an  earlier  date  tendered  to  the  Select  Committee  which 
pB».iireoBtd.  wrote  the  Eifth  Report;  it  was  abundantly  clear  to  the 
Indian  authorities  that  administered  the  country  in  1815  and 
until  1831-82,  when  another  Select  Committee  of  Parliament 
formally  recorded  that,  in  the  permanently  settled  districts 
in  Bengal,  nothing  had  been  settled,  and  little  was  known 
but  the  Government  assessment.  In  other  words,  the  des- 
truction of  ryots*  rights  was  known  in  less  than  twenty 
years  after  the  permanent  settlement,  that  is,  before  righte 
in  wrongs  had  become  vested  rights,  and  when  the  good 
faith  and  honour  of  England  were  specially  concerned  in 
redressing  the  wrong ;  but  beyond  a  record  in  a  "  Resolu- 
tion" in  1822,  that  it  was  the  "  bounden  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  maintain"  ryots'  rights,  nothing  was  done. 

VIII. — The  precipitancy  which  caused  the  failure  of  the 
permanent  settlement  was  not  imavoidable ;  the  authorities 
that  rashly  hastened  the  settlement  were  still  but  serving  an 
apprenticeship  in  civil  administration  in  India;  had  they 
waited  but  awhile  they  would  have  acquired  the  knowledge, 
which,  a  few  years  later,  sufficed  for  condemning  their  errors 
and  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  mistakes  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces. 

IX. — ^Even  this  much  of  patience  was  not  necessary.  If 
the  authorities  were  incontinently  bent  on  establishing  the 
permanent  settlement,  it  behoved  them  simply  to  do  as  the 
Madras  Government  did,  about  the  same  time,  when  intro- 
ducing a  permanent  settlement  into  the  Northern  Circars, 
viz.,  to  fix,  as  the  zemindar's  maximum  permanent  demand 
on  the  ryot,  the  actual  rate  which  was  being  paid  by  the 
latter  at  the  time  of  introduction  of  the  settlement.  Instead 
of  that,  there  was  fi^ed  a  pergunnah  rate  which,  it  has  been 
ruled,  has  no  finality,  and  which  being  undetermined  to  this 
day,  is  the  one  principal  cause  of  injiirious  litigation,  and  of 
strained  relations  between  zemindars  and  ryots,  eighty  years 
after  a  settlement  which  was  designed  to  protect  the  ryot 
from  harassment  by  exactions. 

X. — The  Indian  Government,  however,  reserved  power  in 
the  engagements  with  the  zemindars,  and  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  their  despatch  confirming  the  settlement,  reserved 
the  right  inherent  m  the  British  Power  as  sovereigns  of 
the  country,  of  making,  from  time  to  time,  such  regulations 
as  might  be  thought  proper  for  the  protection  of  the  ryots 
and  the  inferior  landholders,  or  other  orders  of  the  people 
concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
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XI. — The  bestowal  of  power  on  the  zemindar  to  increase  App.  IV. 
the  ryot's  rent  is  destructive  of  proprietary  right  in  the  p,^  {JT^jntd. 
latter.    The  authors  of  the  permanent  settlement  contem- 
plated, from  the  first,  that  the  demand  upon  the  ryot  should 
be  permanently  fixed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Government's 
demand  upon  the  zemindar,  e.  g. — 

a.  Sir  Philip  Erancis,  para.  5,  d. 
Sir  John  Shore,  „     6,  IV,  c,  d. 

Court  of  Directors     „    6,  VI,  and  10,  II. 
Sir  John  Shore  „     7,  IX,  a,  b. 

Bengal  Government  „  10,  IV. 
Lord  Comwallis,  compare  para.  6,  Ilia  and  d  with 

„  10,  la  and  b  and  III. 
Lord  Comwallis — ^ee  also  Appendix  VII,  para.  2, 
sections  I  to  III,  and  paras.  3  and  4. 

XII. — This  intention  of  permanently  fixing  the  zemin- 
dar*s  demand  upon  ryots  under  the  permanent  settlement 
was  carried  out  in  that  day, — when  the  intentions  of  the 
framers  of  the  settlement  were  fuUy  understood, — in, the 
permanent  settlements  of  Benares  and  of  the  zemindary 
tracts  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  Indecent  haste,  ignorance, 
and  mistakes  caused  the  failure  in  Bengal  of  the  like  inten- 
tions, without  the  complete  execution  of  which  the  zemin- 
dary settlement  in  Bengal  became  an  act  of  spoliation  and 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  millions,  unless  it  be  affirmed 
(and  it  may  be  truly  affirmed)  that  Lord  Comwallis  made 
the  zemindars  proprietors  of  but  the  alienated  part  of  only 
the  Government's  permanently  limited  gross  share  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  the  rest  of  that  produce  remaining  with 
the  resident  cultivator  as  proprietor  of  the  land  which  he 
cultivated. 


APPENDIX  V. 


Panl. 


goyernmekt  and  byots. 
1.— The  eight  op  the  State  is  in  the  produce,  not  in 

THE   SOIL. 

A  pp.  V.     I. — Baillib— 

—  ^ 

Baiiiie'i    L«od       The  ooikf  and  khiraj  are  taxes  on  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  soil. 

Ind'^fe,^"^"^  The  soil  itself,  with  everything  belonging  to  it,  is  the  absolute  property 
of  the  owner.  *  *  From  the  manner  in  which  ooshr  and  khiraj  was  origin- 
ally imposed  on  the  land,  it  is  evident  that  a  Mahomedan  sovereign  has 
no  possible  pretension  to  be  considered  the  proprietor  of  oosAree  or 
khirajee  land.  Khiraj  in  particular  is  due  by  a  proprietor  of  land  to  the 
sovereign  as  representative  of  the  community,  and  the  sovereign  cannot 
be  creditor  and  debtor  at  the  same  time. 

II. — Phillips— 

T»gonLawLee-        The  Sovereign  ucvcr  claimed  any  right  to  the  soil  itself  as  part  of 
lares.  j^.^  share,  nor  ever  exercised    a  right  to  anything  beyond  the  natural  or 

accidental  produce  of  the  soil.  *     * 

III. — Brioos — 

Land  Tu.  page         Abundant  evidence  has  already  been  adduced  to  prove  that  nather 
^^'  the  Hindu  nor  Mahomedan  sovereigns  ever  claimed  to  be  proprietors  of 

any  part  of  the  soil,   but  of  the   waste,  or  of  the   lands  escheated  in 
default  of  legal  successors ;  and  they  certainly  never  pretended  to  deny 
the  proprietary  right  of  occupants.     This  fact  must  have  struck  the 
Page  130.  reader  in  every  step    of  my  enquiry.    *    *     The.  reply  of   Gholam 

Hoossein  Khan,  one  of  the  most  able  and  intelligent  Mahomedans  in 
Bengal,  to  Mr.  Shore,  the  preseut  Lord  Teignmouth,  on  this  point,  is  full 
of  value.  The  question  is,  '^  Why  did  the  king  purchase  lands,  since  be 
was  lord  of  the  country,  and  might,  therefore,  have  taken  by  virtue  of 
that  capacity  ? '' 

Answer. — '^  The  emperor  is  not  so  far  lord  of  the  soil  as  to  be  able 
to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it  at  his  mere  will  and  pleasure.  These 
are  rights  belonging  only  to  such  a  proprietor  of  land  as  is  mentioned  in 
the  first  and  second  answers  (i.  e.^  proprietor  by  purchase  with  the 
mutual  <3onsent  of  the  parties;  by  gift  from  the  proprietor;  or  by 
inheritance).  The  emperor  \s  proprietor  of  the  revenue,  but  he  is  mot  pro- 
prietar  of  the  soil.  Hence  it  is,  when  he  grants  aymas,  altum^ahs,  and 
jageerSj  he  only  transfers  the  revenue  from  himself  to  the  grantee.'' 

IV. — WiLKs'  Mtsobb — 

'■'•  ^*-  I  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  an  exti*act  from  a 

Mahomedan  law  authority,  which  shall  be  hereafter  quoted  at  greater 
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lengthy — "  Inheritanoe  is  annexed  to  property,  and  he   who   has  the    A.PP.  V. 
tribute  from  the  land,  has  no  property  in  the  land ;  hence  it  is  known        — 
that  the  king  has  no  right  to  grant   the  land  which   pays  tribute,  but  ^;f»;"^|»;;;j^ 
that  he  may  grant  the  tribute  arising  from  it/'  abwam. 

Pan.  2. 

V. — Haeington's  Analysis  (quoting  authorities  of  Mahomedan  law  on 
landed  property)—  ,^^ 

Tributary  land  is  held  in  full  property  by  its  owner,  and  so  is  tithed  Page  m. 
(or  decimated)  land.    A  sale,  or  gift,  or  a  charitable  device  of  it  is  lawful, 
and  it  will  be  inherited  like  other  property.  *      *    And  in  the  book 
Alikaniyah  it  is  written, — "  The  sovereign  has  a  right  of  property  in 
the  tribute  or  rent.'' 

VI. — Law  and  Constitution  of  India — 

The  people,  by  law,  claim  only  2l  portion  of  ^Aie  produce  of  the  soil  as  pajreao- 
their  right;    and    as  no    trustee  can   have    a  stronger  claim    than 
his  constituent,  the  right   of  the  sovereign  must  also   be  limited  to  a 
portion  of  the  produce,  and  a  right  in  the  produce  is  not  a  right  in  the 
soil. 

FIL — Lord  Moira*s  Revenue  Minute,  21st  September  1815 — 

The  right  of  Government  is  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  Pari.  Pap«rB, 
every  cultivated  beegah.     Such  has  been  the  recognized  right  of  the  vol^xi.^***"^^ 
ruling  power  in  this  country  from  time  immemorial   (Reg.  XIX,  Bengal, 
1793),  and  it  has  descended  to  us  entire  and  unimpaired  (paragraph  28). 

2.— State's  demand  fixed  (with  abwabsj. 

I, — Halhed  f Hindu  lau>y^ 

Land  under  cultivation  was  liable  to  a  tax  to  the  State  of  a  certain  page  s. 
proportion  of  its  produce,  the  amount  of  which  was  an  eighth,  sixth,  or 
twelfth  part,  according  to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  the  expense  of 
the  cultivation ;  the  demands  of  the  Government  were  limited  to  this 
amount,  except  on  occasions  of  great  public  emergency,  such  as  dearth, 
war,  or  foreign  invasion,  when  a  fourth  part  might  be  levied  [Munnoo),     ^bwab. 

11."^  Halhed  {Mahomedan  rule) — 

The  usual  jumma  was  ascertained  about  the  year  1582,  under  the  pages  43.44. 
orders  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  by  Rajah  ToruU-Mull,  his  Minister  of 
Finance,  upon  statements  of  the  actual  sum^  paid  by  the  ryots,  furnished 
by  the  kanoongoes.  *  *  The  abwabs  were  not  deemed  legal  taxes,  but 
looked  upon  as  unjust  exactions,  and  were  tolerated  under  a  conviction 
that  the  evils  or  privations  resulting  from  the  payment  of  them  were  less 
in  reality  than  those  which  woidd  be  superinduced  by  opposition  or 
resistance.  *  *  *  In  Behar  and  the  Western  Provinces  there  were  but  few 
instances  of  abwabs  imposed  as  a  permanent  increase  of  the  resources  of 
the  State ;  some  temporary  impositions  or  forced  contributions  are  on 
leooid^  but  the  people  being  of  a  more  warlike  and  turbulent  disposition^ 
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A  PP.  V.    the  reason  for  their  immunity  is  aecotuited  for  :   some  zemindari  cesses 

have  always  been  enforced  and  submitted  to^  which  will  be  treated  of 

*^7ir"™"  presently. 

ABWAB8. 

p»i72»«)iitd,   iii,_SiR  J.  Shore,  June  1789. 

Fifth  Report,  The  Variation  in  the  public  demands  from  the  standard  of  Tnry- 

p«ge  aoi.         Mull,  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  was  very  small 
(para.  381). 

IV.^CoLONEL  W.  H.  Sykes. 


Select  Commit- 


Beiect  commit-  Under  the  Native  Government  in  the  Deccan,  the  land  tax  as  such  was  a 
tee,  16th  Angast  fixed  tax,  knowu  as  the  sostee  dur,  and  it  still  continues ;  but  in  addition 
Qnettion  »oi.  there  were  extra  cesses  levied  upon  each  beegah,  or  other  denomina- 
tion of  land,  which  rendered  nugatory  the  permanent  land-tax,  or 
sostee  dur.  A  cultivator  paid,  for  instance,  a  rupee  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  of  a  particular  denomination.  This  his  ancestors 
had  paid  before  him;  this  his  neighbours  paid  around  him;  this 
his  children  would  pay  after  him,  because  his  land,  being  hereditary, 
would  descend  to  them.  So  far  as  this  continued,  it  was  a  permanent 
land-tax,  and  the  same  rate  is  traceable  in  village  papers  for  100  years ; 
butjtherejMme_  Governor  and  they  put  on 

,v<         an  additional  cess,  calling  it  byii^  certain  name.     This  imposition  upon 
'  I  ''^^\    ^        tlie  whole  village  was  divided  amongst  the  cultivators  proportionably  to 
^      /  >  >  **  ^       the  land  held  by  each  ;  but  it  did  not  affect  the  land-tax.     There  came 
^"^         t^   ,.^  another  cess  after  that,  then  another  and  another,  each  for  some  specific 
,..     /     J^  purpose.    In  this  manner  the  taxes  paid   by  the    cultivator  became 
/  «'^^         burdensome,  but  the  original  land-tax  remained  the  same. 


v.— Mr.  a.  D.  Campbbll^s  ''Able  Paper  on  the  Land  Revenue.'^ 


seicet  Commit-  It  has  already  been  explained  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
£ppi^L^  Commons  in  1812,  that  long  anterior  to  the  Mahomedan  conquest. 
No.  %  p«ce  11.  u  through  every  part  of  the  empire  which  has  come  under  British 
dominion,  the  produce  of  the  land,  whether  taken  in  money  or  in  kind, 
was  understood  to  be  shared,  in  distiucl  proporiums^  between  the  cultiva* 
tor  and  the  Government.'^  This  principle  is  clearly  recognised  in  some 
of  the  first  enactments  of  the  Bengal  Gt)vemment,  confirmed  by  more 
recent  discussions  at  that  Presidency;  and  there  may  thus  be  distinctly 
traced  only  two  parties  orig^ally  connected  with  the  land  in  India, — ^the 
cultivators  who  paid,  and  the  Government,  or  its  representatives,  who 
received  the  public  dues.  These  were  universally  limited  by  immemo- 
rial local  usage ;  but,  from  the  want  of  correct  records  of  the  established 
rates  payable  by  the  cultivators,  such  usage  formed  too  often  an  ill- 
defined,  though  always  an  acknowledged,  standard. 

VI.— Sir  C.  T.  Metcalpe,  7tA  November  1830. 

md  k      dix         W  •  ^^^^  respect  to  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  I  am  inclined 
No, '84,'*'^       to  believe,  as  before  observed,  that  it  is  much  the  same  generally 

page  380. 
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throughout  India^  and  that  it  existed  in  the  Ceded  Districts  as  elsewhere^    Apf.  V. 
but  it  is  everywhere  saddled  with  the  payment  of  a  large  portion  of  the        -; — 
produce  to  Government,  and  all  right  ceases  for  the  time  if  this  be  not  ^^d."wot  ** 
paid,     I  speak  of  the  acknowledged  law  or  custom  of  India,  not  of  any      abwam. 
artificial  distinctions  that  our  Regulations  may  have  created.  Pan.  a,  oonta. 

{b).  Where,  as  is  frequently,  if  not  generally,  the  case,  the  mass  of  nia.  i^get 
the  only  persons  who  can  justly  be  called  proprietors  are  the  actual  ^^^^^ 
cultivators,  and  pay  rent  to  no  one,  unless  the  share  of  the  produce  to 
which  the  Government  is  entitled  be  so  termed, — what  is  the  right  of 
Government  on  that  plan  ?  Is  it  definite  or  indefinite  ?  Is  it  a  fixed 
portion  of  the  supposed  rents,  or  an  arbitrary  one  at  the  discretion  of  the 
assessing  officer  ?  Any  villager,  in  any  village,  throughout  India  I  mean, 
of  course,  generally  can  tell  what  share  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
belongs  to  the  Government.  This  is  an  acknowledged  understood  right, 
differing  probably  as  to  amount  in  different  parts,  and  in  the  same  parts 
differing  according  to  circumstances,  but  well-known  to  all  the  cultiva- 
tors as  the  right  or  share  of  the  Government,  whatever  the  local  usage 
may  be  as  to  amount.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  were  put  as 
to  what  share  of  the  rent  paid  to  the  proprietor  is  the  right  of  Govern- 
ment as  revenue,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  could  be  answered  by  any  one 
from  the  lowest  cultivator  to  the  senior  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
because  such  a  mode  of  settling  the  demand  of  Government  is  unknown 
in  the  revenue  system  of  India,  and  has  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
established  by  our  Government. 

VII. — ^Me.  Phillips  (quoriNO  Me.  J.  S.  Mill). 

The  mode  in  which  an  increased  assessment    (abwab)   was  obtained,  TagoreUw 
leads  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  to  infer,  and  with  reason,  that  the  ryots  1*^7^  ^e**^ 
had  customary  rights,  which  could  not  safely  be  infringed  in  any  more 
direct  way.  *   *    The  passage  from  Mr.  Mill  may  be  usefully  quoted 
here  :-— 

''  In  India  and  other  Asiatic  communities  similarly  constituted,  the 
ryots  or  peasant-farmers  are  not  regarded  as  tenants-at-will,  nor  even  as 
tenants  by  virtue  of  a  lease.  In  most  villages  there  are,  indeed,  some 
ryots  on  this  precarious  footing,  consisting  of  those,  or  of  the  descen- 
djEmts  of  those,  who  have  settled  in  the  place  at  a  known  and  compara- 
tively recent  period ;  but  all  who  are  looked  upon  as  descendants  or 
representatives  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and  even  many  more  tenants 
of  ancient  date,  are  thought  entitled  to  retain  their  land  as  long  as  they 
pay  the  customary  rents.  What  these  customary  rents  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  has  indeed,  in  most  cases,  become  a  matter  of  obscurity; — usurpation, 
tyranny,  and  foreign  conquest  having,  to  a  great  degree,  obliterated  the 
evidences  of  them.  But  when  an  old  and  purely  Hindu  principality 
falls  under  the  domihion  of  the  British  Government,  or  the  management 
of  its  officers,  and  when  the  details  of  the  revenue  system  come  to  be 
enquired  into,  it  is  usually  found  that  though  the  demands  of  the  great 
landholder,  the  State,  have  been  swelled  by  rapacity  until  all  limit  is 
pri^ically  lost  sight  of,  it  has  yet  been  thought  necessary  to  have  a 
distinct  name  and  a  separate  pretext  for  each  increase  of  exaction ;  so 
that  the  demand  has  sometimes  come  to  consist  of  thirty  or  forty 
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App.  v.    different    items  in  addition   to    the   nominal    rent.     This    circuitons 

mode  of  increasing  the  payments  assuredly  would  not  have  been  resorted 

^MD.^ww  "  to  if  there  had  been  an  acknowledged  right  in  the   landlord  to  increase 

^»^^»'      the  rent.     Its  adoption  is  a  proof  that  there  was  once  an  effective  limi- 

Pva.  a,  oontd.  tatiou — a  real  customary  rent ;  and  that  the  understood  right  of  the  ryot 

to  the  land^  so  long  as  he  paid  rent  according  to  custom^  was  at  some 

time  or  other  more  than  nominal.^' 

VIII.— Sir  J.  Shorb,  June  1789. 

Fifth  Report,  The  principles  of  Mogul  taxation,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from   the 

aS'to  M.  institutes  of  Timoor  and  Akbar,  from   the  ordinations  of  the  emperors, 

and  the  conduct  of  their  delegates,  however  limited  in  practice,  were 
calculated  to  give  the  sovereign  a  proportion  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  extended  cultivation  and  increased  population.  As  these  were 
discovered,  the  Tumar  or  standard  assessment  was  augmented;  and 
whatever  the  justice  or  policy  of  the  principle  might  be,  the  practice  in 
detail  has  this  merit,  that  it  was  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  real  and 
existing  resources.  In  conformity  to  these  principles,  inferior  oflScers 
were  stationed  throughout  the  country  to  note  and  register  all  transac- 
tions relating  to  the  soil,  its  rents  and  its  produce ;  eveiy  augmentation 
of  cultivation  w^  required  to  be  recorded,  as  well  as  every  diminution  of 
its  quantity. 

An  increase  of  revenue  exacted  from  a  zemindar  under  these  cir- 
cumstances affected  his  profits,  but  made  no  alteration  in  the  rates 
upon  the  ryots ;  he  paid  a  portion  of  the  rents  arising  from  discovered 
improvements  in  his  lands,  but  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  not  by 
this  demand  exposed  to  an  enhancement. 

IX. — Minute  by  Mr.  Stuart,  18li  December  1820. 

8«iectioDf  from         In  Native  Governments,  a  levy  on  the  lands  has  from  time  immemo- 
Beeordst  rial  Constituted  the  chief  resource  of  the  State,  which  has  claimed,  appa- 

psJ^iLw.^^^'  rently  more  as  a  right  of  property  than  as  a  tax,  a  share  of  the  whole 
growing  produce  of  the  soil.  It  is,  however,  to  be  understood  that  this 
claim  of  the  State  was  not  indefinite  and  arbitrary,  but  was  exercised,  at 
least  in  good  times  and  under  just  rulers,  upon  fixed  and  regular  principles. 
The  Government  limited  its  demand  to  a  specific  proportion  of  Uie 
produce  of  the  soil,  either  taken  in  kind  or  estimated  in  money,  and 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land  and  of  the  crop  and  other 
varying  circumstances.  Considered,  therefore,  with  relation  to  any  given 
species  of  produce  and  certain  portion  of  the  land,  the  public  demand 
might  be  said  to  have  been  permanent.  The  invariableness  of  the  rates  as- 
sured the  cultivators  a  certain  reward  of  their  industry,  while  the  unlimited 
extension  of  the  rates  to  new  lands  reclaimed  to  cultivation,  and  to  the 
improved  produce  of  lands  before  under  tillage,  kept  the  demand  of 
the  State  progressive  with  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

X. — Resolution  op  Government,  IH  August  1822. 

jftwi.  nragnphi       Thcrc  is,  indeed,   reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  best  times  of  i^he 

"^    '  Mahomedan  rule,  the  rate  according  to  which  the  land  revenue  was 

paid  and  collected    were  specifically  fixed  by  the  Government,  bein^ 
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liable  to  alteration  only  on  its  authority    (and  that  rarely  exercised) ;  App.  V, 

and  that,  consequently,  in  so  far  as  related   to   a   given   extent  of  land  ^ — 

Tinder  a  given  description  of  tillage,  the  demand  of  the  State  and   of  its  ^J^uiSmrinf 

oiBcers  was,   in  one  sense  at  least,  permanent.     Under  such  a  system,  "g^'f^**^ 

sedulously  matured  and  rigidly  controlled,  the   evils  incident  to  the  ' 

re-adjustment  of  the  jumma  assessed  on  the  several  mehals  might  in  a 
considerable  degree  be  obviated,  since  there  was,  at  least,  a  fixed  and 
recognized  principle  by  which  the  amount  to  be  demanded  was  settled. 

XI. — Sir  J.  Shore,  8tA  December  1789. 

But  the  perpetuity  of  assessment  is  qualified  by  Mr.  Law  by  the  Fifth  report. 
introduction  of  a  clause,  that  the  proprietors  of  mokurrary  tenures  shall  JJJ U****"  ^ 
be  subject  to  a  proportion  of  a  general  addition  when  i^equired  by  the 
exigencies  of  Grovemment.  This  qualification  is,  in  fact,  a  subversion 
of  the  fundamental  principle ;  for,  the  exigencies  not  being  defined,  a 
Government  may  interpret  the  conditions  according  to  its  own  sense 
of  them ;  and  the  same  reasons  which  suggest  an  addition  to  the  assess* 
ment  may  perpetuate  the  enhancement.  The  explanation  given  by 
Mr.  Law  to  this  objection  is,  that  temporary  extraordinaries  must  have 
temporary  resources,  and  even  the  land  at  home  is  liable  to  a  general 
tax  during  war,  but  the  land-tax  in  England  does  not  bear  a  proportion 
of  9-lOthsto  the  income  of  the  proprietor.  Notwithstanding  the 
explanation,  I  shall  consider  the  qusJifying  clause  as  either  nugatory 
or  pernicious,  and  as  standing  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principle 
of  a  mokurrary  settlement.  The  very  term  implies  an  unalterable  assess- 
ment ;  and  if  the  explanation  be  founded  on  necessity,  it  is  decisive 
against  the  perpetuity  of  it. 

3. — State's  demand  under  the  Law  and  Constitution  op 
India  in  1765,  included  the  zemindar's  share. 

L — Patton's  Principles  op  Asiatic  Monarchies. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  transcribe  these  passages  from  the 
institutes  both  of  Tamerlane  and  Akbar  verbatim,  that  the  reader 
may  view  the  subject  exactly  as  they  represent  it,  from  which  I  think  it 
clearly  appears  that  the  rent  of  the  land,  in  all  the  countries  that  have 
been  mentioned,  is  engrossed  by  Government,  and  that  the  property  of 
the  land  rests  between  the  occupant,  who  is  generally  the  husbandman 
or  actual  labourer  of  the  soil,  and  the  sovereign,  all  other  per- 
sons who  are  mentioned  as  having  any  interference  in  these  matters 
being  oflScers  of  the  Government ;  either  collectors,  overseers,  or 
tax-gatherers  (another  name  for  collectors),  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  revenues,  or  military  officers  of  high  rank,  to  whom  they 
are  assigned,  from  the  motive,  apparently,  of  combining  two  transactions 
into  one,  allotting  the  rents  immediately  for  the  payment  of  the  troops. 

II. — Law  and  Constitution  of  India. 

The  truth  is,  that  between  the  sovereign  and  the  rubb-ool-arz^  .(who 
is  properly  the  cultivator)  no  one  intervenes  who  is  not  a  servant  of 
the  sovereign ;  and  this  servant  recovers  his  hire,  not  out  of  the  pro- 

*  t.  e„  Lord  of  the  land. 
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App.  V.    duce  of  the  lands  over  which  he  is  placed^  but  from  the  public   treasury^ 
as  is  specially  mentioned  by  every  lawyer. 
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The  mode  by  which  the  demand  of  Government  upon  the  zemindar 
was  regulated^  and  that  by  which  the  rents  of  the  ryots  were  collected^ 
are  different.  Admitting  that^  in  some  instances^  the  ryots  paid  the 
taxes  imposed  by  the  nazims  upon  the  zemindars,  in  the  same  propor- 
tions to  the  assul,  and  under  the  same  denominations  as  the  zemindars^ 
this  was  by  no  means  invariably  the  case :  on  the  contrary^  I  hold  the 
reverse  generally  to  be  true. 

IV. — Mr.  H.  CoLEBROOKE^  1808. 

Mr.  Shore  (now  Lord  Teignmouth)^  whose  diligence  of  research  and 
whose  thorough  knowledge  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal  are  universally 
acknowledged  and  need  not  the  tribute  of  praise^  estimated  no  less  than 
a  third  of  the  amount  received  from  the  cultivator  for  the  charges  of 
collection  and  intermediate  profit  between  Government  and  the  ryot.  This 
estimate  is  quoted  and  confirmed  as  corresponding  with  the  experience  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Fort  Saint  G^orge^ 
in  the  veiy  able  report  of  that  Board,  dated  2nd  September  1799. 

It  was  with  the  belief  that  a  third  part  of  the  collections  made 
from  the  cultivator  were  applicable  to  the  charges  of  the  coUectioh,  and 
the  support  of  the  zemindars,  that  the  assessment  in  Bengal  and  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  was  fixed  for  ever. 

V. — Mr.  Ravenscropt,  Collector  of  Caionporef  hi  January  1816. 

sSeS/o^*'*"'"  It  appears  to  be  an  established  principle  between  the  landlord  and 
Vol.  Ill,  tenant  of  the  present  day,  which  has  probably  its  origin  in  the  exactions 
^'^  **^  of  former  Governments,  that  the  rents  of  land  shall  amount  to  half  the 

estimated  produce  on  an  average  of  years,  leaving  the  other  half  for  the 
support  of  the  husbandmen.  The  demand  of  the  State,  therefore,  in 
rents,  would  seem  to  be  fixed  at  this  moiety,  and  is  claimed  from  the 
landlord,  after  deducting  fifteen  per  cent.,  which,  from  the  rules  of  the 
territorial  assessment,  is  conferred  upon  him  as  a  remuneration  for  his 
risk  and  responsibility. 

VI. — Mr.  Phillips. 

It  now  remains  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  produce  taken  by  the 
State  as  revenue  in  Muhammadan  times.  The  Fifth  Report  puts  the 
State  proportion  at  three-fifths  in  fully  settled  land,  leaving  the  cultivator 
two-fifths.  Out  of  the  three-fifths  taken  by  the  State,  the  zemindar  and 
village  officers  had  to  be  paid ;  that  is,  the  deduction  had  to  be  made  for 
muzkoorat,  including  nankar,  and  amounting  theoretically  to  one-tenth. 
These  deductions,  as  already  pointed  out,  were  to  meet  the  whole  cost  of 
collection. 

4. — ^Proportion  op  the  (Iovbrnment's  share  op  the  pro- 
duce. 

I. — Lant>-tax  op  the  ancients — Briggs — 

{a) — Egypt. — ^The  fact  of  the  land-tax  in  Egjrpt  being  usually  one- 
fifth  of  the  produce  is  proved  by  the  Romans  finding  it  so  when  they 
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occupied  that  country ;  and  in  this  respect  it  differed  from  all  other    App.  V. 
Boman  provinces,  which  only  paid  one-tenth  of  the  produce.  

ib) — Gbbbce. — In  this  account  we  may  perceive  several  important  "h^m  o»  tk» 

facts.     First,  that  the  cultivated  land  paid  one-tenth  of  the  produce  to        * 

the  State ;  secondly,  that  uncultivated  lands  were   used  in  common  as  ^""^  ^  ^*'°^" 
pasturage,  but  one-tenth  of  the  grazing  beasts  were  made  over  to  the 
Government,  which,  in  other  words,  was  exacting  one-tenth  of  the  produce  One-tenth. 
of  common  pasturages  also. 

(c) — Romans. — The  portion  of  the  crop  demanded  by  the  State  was  one-tenth. 
almost  everywhere  confined  to  one-tenth  of  the  produce^  and  the  grain  was 
usually  laid  up  in  public  magazines,  and  sold  or  distributed  according  to 
circumstances. 

(^  — F£BSiA.^-At  a  period  anterior  to  the  Muhammadan  conquest,  the  Pag«  li. 
cultivator  paid  one-tenth  of  hie  produce  to  the   State,  and  it  will   be 
subsequently  shown  that  the  aeherra   (or  tenth)  is  the  legitimate  land-  One-tenth. 
tax  which  exists  in  all  Muhammadan  countries  at  the  present  day. 

(e) — China.— The  whole  of  the  lands  are  measured,  and  not  only  the  PaffM  i4-ff. 
extent,  but  the  average  rate  of  produce  of  each  field  is  inscribed  on 
a  public  register.     One-tenth  of  the  crop  is  set  aside  for  the   State,  ouo-tenth. 
and   the  remainder  is  divided  between  the  cultivator  and   proprietor, 
according  to  agreement. 

(/) — Cochin-China  and  Siam. — The  amount  of  the  land-tax  is 
estimated  at  4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce,  and  it  is  paid  by  the  cul- 
tivator, who  shares  equally  with  the  landowner  or  proprietor  the  remain- 
der of  the  crop.  Crown  lands,  made  over  to  be  cultivated  by  villages, 
pay  one-sixth,  or  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce,  to  Gov- 
ernment. 

{g) — BuBKAN  Empieb. — ''  The  Government  impost  on  cultivated  land 
is  oidy  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce,  in  consequence  of  which  agricul- 
ture is  carried  on  with  great  success,  and  in  a  very  excellent  style.^' 

{h) — Bindus. —  "Of  grain  an  eighth  part,  a  sixtii,  or  a  twelfth,  Pagw si, 32 am. 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  soil,  and  the  labour  necessary  to 
cultivate  it.'^  *  *  The  tax  on  the  mercantile  class,  which  in  times  of 
prosperity  must  only  be  a  twelfth  part  of  their  crops,  and  a  fiftieth 
part  of  their  personal  }^ofits,  may  be  an  eighth  of  their  crops  in  a 
time  of  distress,  or  a  sixth,  which  is  the  medium ;  or  even  a  fourth,  in 
great  public  adversity. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  '^  the  cultivators  in  India  contributed  a 
fourth  part  of  their  crops  to  the  sovereign ;  and  as  long  as  the  hus- 
bandman continued  to  pay  the  Government  dues,  the  land  occupied 
by  him  descended  from  generation  to  generation  like  private  property.'' 
The  fourth  part  alluded  to  was  the  war  tax,  which  Forus,  and  those 
Indian  princes  who  opposed  Alexander,  had  a  right  to  levy  according 
to  the  law. 

Of  the  rate  of  taxation  so  general  among  the  Hindus,  it  is  curious  pigei  loe-r. 
to  find  a  proof  in  the  pages  of  a  Mahomedan  historian.  One  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  the  first  Mussulman  King  of  Cashmere,  in  the  year 
A.  D.  1326,  was  "  to  confirm  for  ever  the  ancient  land-tax,  which 
amounted  to  seventeen  per  cent.^  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  land.'' 
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a. — The  Hindu  system  estimated  the  rates  at  a  sixth  or  an  eighth 
(or  in  times  of  prosperity  one-twelfth)  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil  and  the  expense  and  labour  of  tilling  it ;  in  extreme  cases  of 
urgent  necessity  a  fourth  might  be  demanded,  biit  pending  the  existence 
of  the  necessity  which  legalises  it. 

b. — In  former  times,  the  monarchs  of  Hindustan  exacted  the 
sixth  of  the  produce  of  the  lands ;  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  husband- 
man paid  the  fifth ;  in  Turan,  the  sixth ;  and  in  Iran,  the  tenth.  But 
at  the  same  time  there  was  levied  a  general  poll-tax,  which  was  called 
kheraj. 

c. — The  natives  whom  I  have  consulted  on  this  point,  affirm  that 
the  ancient  rajahs  exacted  a  sixth  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the 
lands,  which  the  possessors  were  authorised  to  sell  or  sJienate,  subject 
to  the  sovereign's  claim  for  rent  {Sir  /.  SAore,  2nd  April  17S8), 

III. — Mahomedan  eulb — 

(a), — By  the  Mahomedan  revenue  laws,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
the  Moslem  and  the  non-Moslem  or  Zimmee,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
attend.  This  distinction,  however,  is  applicable  only  to  the  land  of 
Arabia  Proper,  and  to  conquered  provinces  when  the  lands  are  divided 
among  the  conquerors.  There  the  Moslem  pays  the  oosAr  or  tithe  of 
his  crop;  the  Zimmee  the  heavier  impost  of  JtAurauj\  which  by  law 
may  amount  to,  but  cannot  exceed,  half  the  produce,  i,  e.,  five  tithes. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Moslem  is  liable  to  several  annual  and 
occasional  taxes  from  which  the  Zimmee  is  exempt,  amounting  to  about 
two  or  three  per  cent,  of  his  property  (not  of  his  produce  merely) 
under  the  name  of  sudukah   and  zukaut,  or  pious  benevolences. 

2.  The  whole  land  of  India,  however,  is  khiraujee  land,  and  by 
law  the  ooshr  and  hhv/tauj  cannot  both  be  exacted  from  the  same  land ; 
consequently,  in  India  the  land  revenue  payable  by  a  Modem  and  a 
Zimmee  by  law  would  be  the  same,  and  so  de  facto  it  was. 

By  the  institutes  of  Timour, "  the  khurauj  is  to  be  settled  according  to 
the  produce  of  the  cultivated  land.  The  lands  irrigated  by  water  con- 
stantly flowing  should  pay  one-third,  if  only  by  rain  water,  therefore 
uncertain,  to  pay  one- third  or  one-fourth.  The  land  should  be  measured 
and  divided  into  three  classes,  an  average  taken,  and  to  pay  so  much.'' 
4.  The  khuranj  was  fixed  in  two  ways :  one  on  the  principle  of  a 
share  in  the  produce,  as  a  half  (the  highest),  or  a  third,  or  a  fifth;  the 
last  considered  as  the  lowest  extreme.  This  settlement  was  termed 
mookausumahy  from  kismut,  division,  i.  e.,  the  cultivator  dividing  the  pro- 
duce with  the  State.  The  principle  of  this  settlement,  therefore,  is  similar 
to  tithing,  the  rate  only  is  higher ;  and  in  this  settlement,  if  there  was 
no  cultivation,  there  was  no  collection. 

5.  The  other  mode  of  fixing  the  hhurauj  (which  was  the  radical 
mode,  so  that  if  the  word  khurauj  simply  is  used,  it  is  held  to  mean  this 
mode  of  settlement)  had  reference  to  the  quantiiy  of  cultivated  land 
possessed,  and  the  kind  of  crop  produced.  The  rate  of  khurauj  was 
fixed  for  the  different  kinds  of  crop  the  land  was  capable  of  producing. 
The  land  was  measured,  and  each  jureeb  (or,  as  it  is  called  in  India, 
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beegah)  of  sixty  squares  of  nearly  yards^  if  it  produced  wheat,   paid  a    App,  V. 

measure  of  wheat  and  a  dirhum  in  money.     Other  dry  crops  paid  also  in        

kind  and  in  money  per  jureeb ;   but  all  green  and  perishable  crops  paid  ^™"/raB 
in  money  only.     This  mode  of  settlement  was  called  mookauttMh  from     "o»wci. 
ittf/otf  to  cut  or  settle  definitely.     Thus  certain  lands  produce  a  certain  Para.4^oontd. 
crop.     The  quantity  of  the  land  is  known  by  measurement;  the  rate  is 
fixeid;  consequently  the  quantum  of  revenue  is  fixed.     By  the  former^  or 
mookasumeh  settlement,  the  quantify  of  revenue  was  not  fixed,  but 
depended  on  the  harvest  and  on  the  cultivation.   The  kkurauj  was  leviable 
under  the  mookautuah  settlement,  whether  the  owner  cultivated  or  not; 
provided  he  was  not  prevented  from  doing  so  by  some  inevitable  calamity 
as  inundation,  blast,  blight;  or  if  he  was  deprived  of  his  field  by  force, 
he  was  not  liable. 

6.  It  appears  that  before  the  time  of  Shere  Khan,  the  mookausumah 
settlement  prevailed  in  Hindustan.  The  Ayeen  Akbari  sajs :  "  Sher 
Khan  and  Selim  Khan,  who  abolished  the  custom  of  dividing  the  crop 
and  measurement  of  the  cultivated  lands,  used  this  ffuz  ^^  of  thirty- 
two  fingers.  And  Akbar  seems  to  have  restored  the  mookhausumdh 
settlement,  with  conversion  into  money  of  the  Government  share,  in 
some  of  the  provinces.  Of  the  fifteen  soubahs  which  composed  his 
empire,  ten  were  measured.  The  remaining  five  soubahs  were  not 
measured ;  but  the  revenue  was  settled  by  nu9suk  or  computation,  and 
valuation  of  the  crop  before  the  harvest,  and  was  paid  in  money.  This 
was  the  custom  in  Bengal. 

7.  The  soubahs  not  measured  were  Cashmere  or  Cabul,  Tatta,  Berar, 
Khandeish,  and  Bengal;  those  measured  were  Behar  (part  at  least), 
Allahabad,  Oudh,  Agra,  Malwah,  Guzerat,  Ajmeer,  Delhi,  Lahore,  and 
Mooltan.  The  measurement  of  the  cultivated  lands  thus  made,  and 
the  ascertainment  of  the  average  produce  of  a  beegah,  were  the  data  on 
which  the  assessment  was  formed.  One-third  of  the  average  produce 
was  fixed  as  the  revenue,  but  in  case  of  inundation,  or  other  unavoidable 
calamity,  the  impost  was  less  for  the  first  four  years  following  it.  On 
the  above  basis,  taking  the  average  of  ten  years,  Akbar  made  a  decennial 
mookaiuahyOr  permanent  rate  settlement,  which  is  stated  to  have  given  great 
satisfaction  to  the  people.  It  was  done  under  the  superintendence 
of  Rajah  Tudar  Mull  and  Muzaffur  Khan.  It  is  the  settlement  so  often 
alluded  to  by  writers  on  this  question,  and  the  amount  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ussul  toomar  jummaky  established  A.  D.  1582. 

8.  The  M ahomedan  law,  as  I  have  observed,  allows  the  khurauj 

to  be  levied  as  high  as  one-half.  Some  lawyers  say,  as  much  shall  be  * 
left  to  the  husbandman  as  will  maintain  his  family,  servants,  and 
cattle  till  next  crop,  and  all  the  remainder  shall  go  to  the  crown ;  but 
one-fifth  of  the  produce  is  deemed  the  equitable  and  commendable 
portion,  being  double  the  oosher  or  double  tithe.  The  Ayeen  Akbaree 
says,  '^  former  rulers  of  Hindustan  took  one-sixth,  but  then  they 
imposed  a  variety  of  other  imposts,  equal  to  the  whole  quit-rent  of 
Hindustan,  which  Akbar  abolished ;  among  these,  the  capitation  tax.^^ 

(4).  Baillie  on  the  land-tax  op  India — 

1.  The  khiraj  imposed  by  the   Khaleef  Omar  on  the  Sowad  of  Irak,  p^ge  xv. 
(that  is,  the  wazeefah  khiraj y  in  all  countries  of  khirajee  land,  such   as 
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App.  V.    India)    seems  to  have  been  fotmded  on  an  assumed   equality  in  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil^  and  to  have  been  regulated  solely  by  the  degree 

bbIjIi'^'tu'  ^^  labour  required  for  obtaining  its  measure^  of  which  the  different  kinds 
PBOPPca.     of  produce  were  taken  as  the  tests  or  criteria,  thus  (1)  on  2LJureeb  or 

Fan.  4,111,       area  of  60  by  60  jiras  of  grain,  the  rate  imposed  being  partly  in  kind  and 

^^^  partly  in  money,  was  a  kufeez  and  a  dir/iem.     (2)  On  the   same  extent 

of  vegetables  or  plants  whose  roots  remain  in  the  ground  for  several 
years,  the  rate  imposed  was  five  dirhetM  in  money :  and  on  a  similar 
quantity  of  land  planted  with  vine  and  date  trees,  which  are  calculated 
to  endure  for  many  years,  the  rate  imposed  was  ten  dir kerns.  It  does 
not  appear  that  at  the  time  when  Omar  made  his  assessment  there  were 
any  other  kinds  of  produce  than  the  three  descriptions  above  mentioned. 
But  (4)  saffron  is  particularly  specified  in  the  Hidayat  and  other 
authorities  as  not  being  included ;  and  gardens  or  pleasure  grounds,  where 
the  fruit  trees  are  too  widely  dis|>ersed  to  allow  of  their  being  classed 
with  vineyards  or  date  orchards,  are  also  noticed  as  being  different  from 
any  of  the  descriptions  mentioned.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  which  may  be 
considered  as  omissions  from  the  wazeefa  of  Omar,  and  beyond  the 
authority  of  his  example,  a  khirajy  which  is  some  proportionate  share  of 
the  produce,  as  a  fourth  or  a  fifth,  was  imposed.  This,  as  seems,  was 
the  origin  of  the  mookassimah  khiraj, 

Pag«  XVI.  £.  ^i^e   rate   of  the  mookassimah  is  left  within  a  certain  limit  to  the 

discretion  of  the  Imam,  and  may  be  any  part  of  the  produce  that  the 
land  will  bear,  not  exceeding  the  half,  which  is  considered  the  extreme 
capability.  The  wazeefa  is  restricted  to  the  rates  established  by  Omar. 
No  higher  rate  could  lawfully  be  imposed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  any 
of  his  successors,  on  whom  it  appears  that  his  example  was  imperative. 
Nor  can  a  rate  once  imposed  be  afterwards  lawfully  increased  without 
the  consent  of  the  people,  except  perhaps  in  one  case,  which  seems  to 
be  of  rather  doubtful  authority ;  nor  a  wazeefa  changed  to  a  mookammak 
nor  a  viooiassimaA  to  a  wazeefa  without  their  consent. 

Page  XVII.  3.  The  wazeefa  was  calculated  in  three  rates,  which,  according  to 

the  Inayahy  were  a  maximum  or  minimum^  and  something  intermediate. 
If  we  suppose,  as  seems  probable,  that  the  last  was  a  geometric  mean 
between  the  two  others,  the  minimum  would  be  2^  dirAeme  as  the 
value  of  a  kufeez  and  dirkem,  or  the  wuzeefa  on  a  jureeb  of 
arable  land.  Ten  dirhems  in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe  were  equivalent 
to  2 1  rupees  ;  and,  on  the  authority  of  the  Ayeen  Akbery^  a  jureeb  is 
the  Indian  beegah,  of  which  about  three  are  equal  to  an  English  acre. 
So  that  the  wuzeefa  on  arable  land,  assuming  it  at  2)  dirkems,  would  be 
about  11  annas  the  beegah,  or  taking  the  sicca  rupee  at  2«.  6d.,  which 
is  the  highest  exchange  it  has  borne  for  any  length  of  time,  and  is  pro- 
bably a  good  deal  more  than  its  intrinsic  value,  about  5«.  the  English  acre. 
4.  The  wuzeefa,  as  already  observed,  was   calculated  on  an  assumed 

xWi.  equality  of   soils.     But  this  can  be  assumed  only  under  equal  facilities  in 

relation  to  water.  In  many  countries  of  the  East  rain  seldom  falls,  and 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  a  constant  supply  of  water  where  land 
is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  great  rivers,  or  canals  connected  with  them. 
In  such  circumstances,  a  wuzeefa  after  the  rates  of  Omar,  or  any 
wuzeefa,  that  is,  any  fixed  rate  calculated  on  the  capability  of  the  soil, 
would  be  impossible.     If  imposed,  it  could  not  be  borne,  and  the  people^ 
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rather  than  suhmit  to  it,  would  ahandon  their  lands.     For  such  circum-    App.  V. 

stances  the  mooiassima  is  well  adapted^  as  its  rate  admits  of  adjustment  to        

the  varying  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  is  due  only  out  of  actual  produce.  ^^^^v?an 
For  these  reasons  it  is  probahle  that  in  extensive  countries,  like  Persia      p'qppck. 
and   India,  where  there  are  great  varieties   of  soil,   a  khiraj  of  the  Para.  4,  m, 
mookassima  kind  was  largely  imposed  on   all  but   the   alluvial  lands  ^^^^' 
within  the  influence  of  the  large  rivers.     On  these  the  khiraj  would 
more  properly  be  the  wuzeefa.     The  wuzeefa  was  at  first  no  doubt  more 
onerous  in  its  amount,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  than  the  mookamma, 
but  its  amount  being  fixed,  while  that  of  the  mookamma  was  liable  to 
increase  up  to  a  half  of  the  produce,  improvements  in  agriculture  and  a 
diminution  in  the  value  of  money  would  gradually  alter  the  relations  of 
each  to  the  other,  until  at  length  the  wuzeefa  would  become  less  burden- 
some than  the  mooiassima.    The  wuzeeja  would  thus  admit  of  the  gradual 
rise  of  a  class  of  proprietors  between  tiie  Government  and  the  mere  culti- 
vators.    Under  the  mookamma^  the  proprietors  would  more  likely  be  kept 
down  by  successive  increases  of  the  jate  of  khiraj  to  the  condition  of 
cultivators. 

5.  The  greatest  difference  between  the  systems  of  Omar  and  Akbar 
was  in  the  rate ;  but  here  the  difference  was  more  apparent  than  real ;  for 
though  the  rate  of  Omar  varied  according  to  tlu-ee  different  kinds  of 
produce,  and  the  rate  fixed  by  Akbar  ^as  the  same  for  all  produce,  yet 
the  different  kinds  specified  by  Akbar,  though  so  many  as  eleven  are 
mentioned  for  the  spring  harvest,  and  nineteen  for  the  autumn,  are  all 
comprised  within  the  first  class  of  Omar ;  his  other  two  classes,  viz,y 
rootAut  and  kirm  (or  vegetables  and  vineyards)  being  entirely  omitted  by 
Akbar,  probably  because  they  were  not  required  in  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  India.  The  rate  fixed  by  Omar  on  all  articles  falling  within  his 
first  class  was  a  iufeez,  by  measure,  of  the  article  itself,  whatever  it 
might  be,  and  a  dirhem  in  money ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  rate 
was  not  fixed  arbitrarily,  but  bore  some  ratio  to  the  average  produce  of 
the  land.  The  rate  fixed  by  Akbar  was  a  third  part  of  the  average  produce 
of  each  article  on  land  of  average  quality ;  and  he  took  great  pains  to 
ascertain  this  average  correctly.  This  rate  may  have  been  somewhat  higher 
that  that  of  Omar,  for  it  is  probable  that  it  comprehended  some  compensa-  \  ^  / 
tion  for  the  jizyut^  or  poll  tax,  w^hich,  with  many  other  vexatious  exactions,  |  J  /» /  • 
were  remitted  by  Akbar.  The  rate  being  thus  fixed  was  commuted  into 
money  at  the  average  prices  of  nineteen  years ;  and  it  was  left  to  the 
option  of  the  cultivator  to  pay  in  kind  or  in  money,  that  is,  the  fixed 
average  third  of  the  particular  produce  or  its  fixed  average  price.  In  all 
this  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  mookaasima ;  the  khiraj  was  wholly 
wuzeefa.  The  settlement  was  made  for  ten  years.  Whether  it  was  con- 
tinued beyond  this  period,  or  how  far  it  entered  into  the  arrangements  of 
his  successors,  I  am  unable  to  say.  As  t\\QJizyut  was  soon  reverted  to 
(though  not  by  Akbar),  it  would  probably  be  found  too  high. 

{c).  Mr.  Phillips — Tagore  Law  Lectures ^  1874''7 5. 

The  wuzeefa  khiraj  depending  upon  the   capability  of   the   soil,   and  P»»e «. 
being  independent  of  its  actual  cultivation,  closely  resembled  in  these 
respects  the  tax  paid  by  the  khodkhasts  under  the  Hindu  system. 
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App.  v.    («)•  Fifth  Rbpoet,  Committbe. 

Qavnmm'u        The  rule  for  fixing  the  Government  share  of  the  crop  is  traceable^ 

"^iJoDuci"  ^  ^  general  principle,  through  every  part  of  the  empire  which  has  yet 

—        come  under  the  British  dominion^  and  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in 

oontd.      '       times  anterior  to  the  entry  of  the  Mahomedans  into  India.     By  this 

Page  16.  rule^  the  produce  of  the  land,  whether  taken  in  kind  or  estimated  in 

money^  was  understood  to  be  shared  in  distinct  proportions  between  the 

cultivator  and  the  Government.     The  shares  varied  when  the  land  was 

recently    cleared  and   required  extra«)rdinary  labour;  but  when  it  was 

fully  settled  and  productive^  the  cultivator  had  about  two-fifths^  and 

the   Government    the  remainder.     The  Government    share  was    again 

divided  with  the  zemindars  and  village  officers^  &c. 

(e).  Fifth  Bbpobt^  Appendices. 

Page  262.  (!)•   As   the  rights  of   sovereignty  were  originally  established  at 

one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  shared  with  the  ryots ;  did 
from  the  begiiming^  do  actually,  and  must  ever^  from  necessity  or 
policy,  continue  to  be  rated  formally  at  the  same  equitable  standard^ 
it  appears  highly  expedient  for  Government  to  realize  its  pretensions 
virtually,  to  such  proportion  {Grant's  Analysis  of  tie  finances  of  BengaF). 

2.   Sir  J.  Shorb^  June  1789. 

I  assume  as  &cts^  the  rvots  to  pay  in  a  proportion  of  one-half 
of  the  gross  produce  of  their  lands  :  the  charges  of  collection,  viz.^  those 
only  paid  by  the  zemindars^  farmers  and  other  gradations  of  landholders 
and  renters^  to  be  15  per  cent,  on  this  amount:  and  the  intermediate 
profits  between  the  Government  and  the  iyots  to  be  35  per  cent,  more 
(paragraph  109). 

S.  Ibid  {Same  Minute). 

I  believe  that  the  ryots  in  Bengal  are  generally  taxed  in  a  proportion 
of  one-half  ^  the  produce  of  their  labour;  and  we  must  therefore  admit 
that  the  assessment  with  respect  to  them  is  fully  as  much  as  it  ought 
to  be  supposing  it  to  be  even  one^third  (paragraph  145). 

4.  Same  Minute, 

By  the  institutes  of  Akbar,  we  are  informed  that  when,  from 
motives  of  justice  and  humanity^  the  emperor  ordered  a  settlement  of 
the  country  to  be  made  for  ten  years^  he  began  by  directing  a  measure- 
ment of  the  lands,  and  by  fixing  the  rates  of  them,  according  to  their 
qualities  and  produce.  The  proportion  which  he  claimed  for  the  State 
was  one-third  of  the  medium  produce  (paragraph  217). 

Eventually,  however,  Akbar  abandoned  an  assessment 
based  on  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce,  and  substituted  a 
revised  assessment,  based  on  actual  collections:  see  this 
section,  111k. 

'  (•  «.|  inclading  the  15  per  cenU  for  charges  of  collection,  section  2,  above. 
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5.  Sir  J.  Shobb^  Minute  8th  December  1789.  App.  V. 

The  proportion  paid  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  may  be  rectoned  at  OomBvxnn'i 
a  half,  or  it  may  be  nearer  perhaps  to  three-fifths  of  the  gross  produce,  '^mbum!"* 
Taking    this  at   100  parts,    the  claims  of  the    Government  may    be  p^^  — j^ 
estimated  at  45.     The  zemindars  and    tmder-renters  may  be  supposed  contd. 
to  have  15,  and  40  remains  with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.     In  the 
two  last  classes  some  enjoy  considerably  more  than  the  assigned  propor- 
tion :  others,  again,  less. 

SiE  T.  MuNRO,  lotk  Augmt  1807^ 

6.  The  assessment  of  Akbar  is  estimated  by  Abul  Fazil  at  one-third, 
and  by  other  authorities  at  one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce ;  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  higher  than  either  of  these  rates,  for  had  it  not  been  so, 
enough  would  have  remained  to  the  ryot,  after  defraying  all  expenses, 
to  render  the  land  private  property ;  and  as  this  did  not  take  place, 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  nominal  one-third  or  one-fourth  was  nearly 
one-half.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Aurun^zebe,  for  he 
directs  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  crop  shall  be  taken  from  the 
ryot;  that  where  the  crop  has  suffered  injury,  such  remission  shall  be 
made  as  may  leave  him  one-half  of  what  the  crop  might  have  been ; 
and  that  when  one  ryot  dies  and  another  occupies  his  land,  the  rent 
should  be  reduced  if  more  than  one-half  of  the  produce,  and  raised  if 
less  than  a  third.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Aurungzebe  thought 
that  one-half  was  in  general  enough  for  the  ryot,  and  that  he  ought 
in  no  case  to  have  above  two-thirds.  The  mode  of  assessment  in  the 
Ceded  Districts  and  in  the  Deccan'  still  limits  the  share  of  the  ryots  to 
those  proportions,  but  makes  it  commonly  much  nearer  to  one-half 
than  two-thirds  of  the  produce.  *  *  As,  therefore,  one-third  of  the 
produce  is  the  highest  point  to  which  assessment  can  in  general  be 
carried  without  destroying  private  landed  property,  and  as  it  is  also 
the  point  to  which  it  must  be  lowered  before  persons  who  are  not  culti- 
vators can  occupy  circar  land  without  loss,  it  is  obvious  that,  unless 
the  assessment  is  reduced  to  this  rate,  land  can  neither  be  occupied 
by  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  ever  become  private  property. 
I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  in  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  Ceded 
Districts,  the  rent  of  Government  should  be  about  one-third  of  the 
gross  produce.    The  present  assessment  is  about  45  per  cent. 

(/).  Tagore  Law  Leciure9,  1874-75. 

Sir  George  Campbell  says,  the  State,  before  British  rule,  took  from  Pagw  iss-ao. 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  gross  produce,  one^third  and  two-fifths 
being  the  most  common  proportions.  The  Fifth  Report  puts  the  State 
proportion  at  three-fifths  in  fully  settled  land,  leaving  the  cultivator 
two-fifths.  Out  of  the  three-fifths  taken  by  the  State,  the  zemindar 
and  village  officers  had  to  be  paid,  that  is,  the  deduction  had  to  be 
made  for  muzkoorat,  including  nankar,  and  amounting  theoretically 
to  one-tenth.  These  deductions,  as  already  pointed  out,  were  to  meet 
the  whole  cost  of  collection.  Mr.  Shore  gives  two  different  opinions :  • 
his  earlier  opinion  is  that  Government  took  one-third;  but  his  later 
opinion  puts  the  Government  share  at  from  one-half  to  three-fifths. 
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App.  Y.  Mr.  Elphinstone  says  that  one-third  is  a  moderate  assessment^  and 
that  the  full  share  is  one-half.  Mr.  Grant  says  the  proportion  taken 
was  one-fourth,  which  he  considers  moderate. 

(ff) .  According  to  the  rules  of  the  territorial  assessment  decreed  hy 
Akhar^  the  two  kinds  of  land  called  poolj  (cultivated)  and  parmoly 
(fallow)  were  thrown  into  three  classes^  viz.^  best,  middling,  and  bad. 
The  produce  of  a  beegah  of  each  sort  was  added  together,  and  a  third 
of  the  aggi*egate  sum  t-aken  as  the  medium  produce  of  a  beegah  of 
cultivated  ov  poolj  land,  one-third  part  of  which  was  the  revenue  settled 
by  that  emperor.  Previously  to  this  period,  Noorsherwan,  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  an  equitable  fixed  revenue,  made  a  measurement 
of  all  the  arable  land  in  his  empire,  determined  that  the  third  of  the 
produce  of  a  land  measure  of  sixty  square  kissery  guz  or  yards  cbould 
be  the  proportion  of  revenue. 
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{h).  Me.  Stuart's  Minute,  18th  December  1830. 

I  apprehend  that  the  principle  of  levying  upon  the  gross  produce 
is  often  corrected  by  varying  the  rate  according  to  the  descriptions  of 
land  and  cultivation,  and  that  it  does  not  extend  to  the  more  artificial 
and  costly  kinds  of  culture^  a  fixed  monied  payment  upon  which  almost 
invariably  obtains. 

(t).  Mr.  J.  MiLL^  9lA  Auguei  1831. 

Q.  3438. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  throughout  that  part  of  India  where 
the  land  revenue  is  variable,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  one-half  of 
the  gross  produce  is  taken  from  the  ryot,  and  that  the  greater  proportion 
of  that,  namely,  about  35  per  cent,  of  it,  is  assumed  as  the  share  of 
Government  ? — Certainly  not. 

Q.  3439. — Is  it  not  so  under  the  Madras  Presidency  ? — At  Madras 
the  sort  of  rule  assumed  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  I  should  say  erro- 
neously, was,  that  one-third  of  the  produce  might  generally  be  de- 
manded by  Government. 

Q,  3440. — ^Was  not  that  upon  a  very  high  assessment  ? — He  over- 
estimated the  productive  power  of  the  soil,  and  upon  a  revision,  directed 
that  25  x>6r  cent,  should  be  diminished  from  it. 

Q.  3441. — Was  his  original  estimate  in  any  case  realised? — I  should 
not  say  that  it  was  in  no  case  realised ;  I  believe  it  was  realised  to  a 
considerable  degree  for  some  years,  but  with  a  deterioration  of  the 
country. 

Q.  3442, — Was  the  reduction  made  that  he  proposed  ? — It  was ;  and 
even  additional  reductions  in  many  cases  have  been  found  necessary,  and 
have  been  directed. 

(;').Me.  H.   Staek   [Chief  of  the  Revenue    Department  in   th€  India 
Board,  14th  February  1832). 

sessiond,  Q.  225. — The  Committee  have  been  informed  that  at   the  original 

1831.32.  Vol.  XI.  g^^^j^^^^^  in  1793,  it  was  regulated  that  the  value  of  one-half   the 

gross  produce  of  the  land  should  be  reserved  to  the  Government,  and 
the  other  half  reserved  to  the  ryot,  a  portion  of  one-tenth  only  for  the 
zemindar ;  if  that  distribution  was  correctly  made  at   the  time  of  the 
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original  settlement  taking  place^  in  what  way  can  so  large  an  increase  of    Afp.  V. 

value  have  arisen  as  to  enable  those  intermediate  holders  to  grow  up  ?        , 

— I  am  of  opinioti  that  the  calculations  that  the  Committee  tfave  received  sha'b^'thb 
of  the  divisions  of  crops,  as  between  the  Government  and  the  cultiva-      "oppc»- 
tors  before  1793,  are  mere  estimates.    There  was   never,   I  believe,  in  Pa».  4,111, 
Bengal,  any  actual  division  of  crops  between  the  ryots  and  Government ;  **°'**-. 
but  the  supposed  quantity  belonging  to  Government  was  thrown  into 
money,  and  that  was  the  assessment  upon  the  village.     The  cultivators 
were  decidedly  interested  in  keeping  the  Government  share  as  low  as  they 
possibly  could ;  and  if  the  village  officer  and  the  cultivators  succeeded  in 
deceiving  the  European  and  native  collectors  employed  in  settUng  the 
revenue,  the  money-payment  would  not  amount  probably  to  a  third  of 
the  produce.    In  some  districts  of  the  Madras  territories,  where  they 
realise  the  revenue  very  much  in  that  way  still,  by  what  is  termed  an 
amauny  division  of  the  crops,  the  complaint  of  the  collectors  is,  that 
they  are  deceived  by  their  native  officers,  who  combine  with  the  ryots 
in  deceiving  the  Government.     Of  course,  if  a  ryot  gains  20  per  cent,  by 
bribing  the  amauny  officers,  he  may  reserve  a  clear  gain  of  15  per  cent, 
to  himself. 

Q.  226, — Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  were  very  much  undervalued  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  22!^. — ^And  that  the  amount  reserved  to  the  zemindar  was  never 
80  much  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ? — It  could  not  have  amounted  to  half 
the  crop  as  a  general  rate. 

(k).  Bbiogs. 

(1).  When  his  majesty  (Akbar)  had  settled  the  length  of  the  ^uz        • 
(standard  rod),  and  the   tincul  (the  chain),  and  the  dimensions  of  the         | 
heegah  (superficies),  he  classed  the  lands,  and  fixed  a  different  tax  on  each, 
rijer.,— 

Pooluj  is  that  land  which  never  lies  fallow  for  a  whole  season. 

Pirowty  is  that  land  which  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  to  recover  itself 
after  exhaustion. 

Chechur  is  that  land  which  has  lain  fallow  for  two  or  three  years. 

Bunjar  is  land  that  has  been  left  uncultivated  for  five  or  more  years. 

Pooluj  and  pirowty  lands  are  of  three  sorts,  viz.,  best,  middling,  and 
worst.  They  add  together  a  beegah  of  each  sort,  and  a  third 
of  that  aggregate  is  assumed  as  the  average  produce,  one-third 
part  of  which  is  the  revenue  settled  by  his  majesty.  Pirowty 
land,  when  cultivated,  pays  the  same  revenue  zs  pooluj. 

The  estimate  is  made  in  kind,  and  Akbar  particularly  enjoins  his 
revenue  officers  to  receive  the  produce  itself,  if  the  husbandman  objects 
to  the  commutation  price. 

(2).  At  a  very  early  period,  after  Akbar's  decennial  settlement,  his  P^ge  ia»-7. 
scheme  to  assess  fields  was  discovered,  in  practice,  to  be  full  of  embarrass- 
ment ;  and,  before  his  measurements  even  were  completed,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  assessing  whole  villages,  and  leaving  it  to  the  people 
themselves  to  distribute  the  portion  payable  by  individuals. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  we  could  have  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  assessing  land  in  any  portion  which  approaches  to 
the  full  profit  of  the   landlord.     The  actual  measurement,   and  the 
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App.  V.  nominal  assessments  of  AkLar^  exist  at  the  present  day  in  the  villag<ef 
records  of  those  countries  wherein  they  were  introduced ;  but  they  may 
be  deemed  rather  objects  of  curiosity  than  of  utility.  The  village 
assessment  of  Akbar  was  adopted  by  his  son  Jehaneier^  and  his 
grandson  Shah  jehan ;  and  the  European  traTellers  who  visited  India  in 
those  days  epeak  of  the  extiuordinary  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the 
country. 

Aurungzebe  abandoned  the  plan  of  Akbar,  and  reverted  to  that 
system,  which  has  been  before  explained^  in  the  times  of  Alla-oodden 
Khiljy,  where  the  king  claimed  an  equal  division  of  the  crop  with  the 
cultivator,  as  is  related  by  Khafia  Khan,  a  contemporary  historian.  This 
practice,  however,  was  by  no  means  universal ;  the  proportion  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  land  and  of  the  crops.  Thus,  sugarcane, 
opium,  ginger,  and  whatsoever  produce  required  the  extra  labour  of 
watering  from  wells,  only  paid  one-fourth,  if  paid  in  specie ;  and  one- 
third,  if  received  in  kind ; — ^more  expensive  crops  than  these  paid  only 
one-eighth  of  the  produce. 

(3).  Mr.  Grant,  in  his  history  of  the  Northern  Circars, '^  distinctly 
states  that  in  the  reign  of  Akbar  there  was  a  definite  limit  to  the  land- 
tax  imposed  in  Delhi,  Agra,  Ouzerat,  Malwa  and  Behar,  which  he  asserts 
was  one-third  of  the  produce  payable  in  kind,  but  if  converted  into 
money,  was  to  be  received  at  one-fourth  of  the  average  market  price. 
This  law  was  instituted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  we  perceive  it  is  exactly  double  that  which  the 
Hindu  law  (according  to  the  Ayeen  Akbarry)  and  the  institutes  of 
Menu  authorised  to  be  taken. " 


{I}.  COLEBBOOKB  :  HUSBANDBT  OP  BXNGAL. 

(!)•  In  the  rule  for  dividing  the  crop,  whether  under  special  engage- 
ments, or  by  custom,  three  proportions  are  known  :-^ 

Half  for  the  landlord.  Half  for  the  tenant. 

One-third        ditto.  Two-thirds      ditto. 

Two-fifths        ditto.  Three-fifths    ditto. 

These  rates,  and  others  less  common,  are  all  subject  to  taxes  and 
deductions  similar  to  those  of  other  tenures;  and,  in  consequence, 
another  proportion,  engrafted  on  equal  partition,  has  in  some  places  been 
fixed  by  Government  in  lieu  of  all  taxes,  such,  for  example,  as  nine- 
sixteenths  for  the  landlord  and  seven-sixteenths  for  the  husbandman. 

(2).  Under  Akbar,  the  revenue  was  settled  at  a  third  of  the  produce 
of  lands  cultivated  for  every  harvest,  or  opened  after  allowing  a  short 
lay,  in  order  that  the  soil  might  recover  its  strength ;  but  for  older 
fallows,  much  less  was  requirod.  For  example,  if  the  land  had  been 
untitled  during  three  or  four  years  and  was  greatly  injured,  the  payment 
in  the  first  year  was  two-fifths  of  the  standanl,  or  two-fifteenths  of  the 

J  produce ;  in  the  second  year  three  fifths  of  the  standard ;  in  the  third  and 
ourth  years  four-fifths ;  and  in  the  fifth  year  the  same  rate  as  for  land 
regularly  cultivated.  The  rent  of  ground  which  had  been  waste  was 
in  the  first  and  second  years  inconsiderable ;  in  the  third  year,  a  sixth  of 
the  produce ;  in  the  fourth  year  a  quarter  of  it ;  and,  after  that  period^ 
the  same  as  for  the  land  which  had  been  regularly  cultivated.  These 
rates  were  applicable  to  corn  only.    Indigo,  poppy,  &c.,  were  paid  for 
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In  ready  money,  at  proportionate  rates.     Vide  Ayeen  Akbarry,  vol.  I,     App.  V. 
pages  856,  861  and  864.  oo^Z^ii^n 

8HABB  OV  THB 

{m) .  Me.  R.  D.  Mangles,  SUt  March  184S.  peoduo». 

In  the  provinces  not  permanently   settled,  the  Government  takes  ^*'*-  *•• 
from  6B  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  rental  which  the  landlord  gets  from  his  i^.8?^oi.  o. 
tenants  (G  3331-2). 

(«).  Sessions,  1857,  VOL.  29. 

The  rate  of  land  tax  in  Bengal  cannot  be  given,  but  it  is  believed  to    « 
amount  on  the  average  to  about  half  the  rental.     In  the  North-Westem 
Provinces,  the  tax  is  half  the  average  net  assets,   i.  e,,   of  the  surplus, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  including  the  profits  of  stock 
and  wages  of  labour. 

5.  The  Govemment's  fixed  proportion  is  a  TnaYiTniini^  and 
is  nominal. 

I.  Haeington's  Analysis  op  the  Regulations. 

It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  advert  to  a  custom  subsisting  in 
Jessore,  viz,,  that  the  nominal  rate  of  land  is  three  rupees  per  beegah, 
but  that  the  real  rate  is  only  one,  as  the  ryots  possess  fifteen  beegahs 
where  their  pottahs  state  five  only,  and  upon  the  last  quantity,  the 
assessment  oi  three  rupees  for  each  is  made. 

II.  Me.  J.  Mill,  m  August  1831. 

Q.  3444. — Can  you  point  out  the  part  of  India  in  which,  in  your 
apprehension,  a  larger  amount  is  taken  from  the  cultivator  than  that  which 
he  is  able,  with  comfort,  to  jay  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  answer  that  question 
in  regard  to  any  large  portions  of  the  country ;  in  the  same  district,  and 
under  the  same  collector,  more  than*  the  rent  may  be  taken  in  one  case, 
and  less  in  another,  anything  like  accuracy  on  ^e  point  we  have  no 
means  of  attaining,  and  one  source  of  deception,  and  that  a  very  natural 
one,  to  the  collectors,  in  estimating  the  lands,  is  this,  that  in  many 
villages  they  found  the  lands  rated  at  a  certain  amount,  that  in  those 
cases  it  was  paid,  and  without  difiiculty  or  complaints.  This  was  assumed 
for  the  different  classes  of  land  as  a  species  of  standard,  and  all  the 
land  was  rated  at  this  standard ;  but  in  reality  it  was  too  high,  and  the 
ryots  had  been  enabled  to  pay  so  high  a  rate  only  by  having  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  land,  in  addition  to  what  they  paid  for,  aoncealed,  and 
never  brought  to  account.  Our  vigilance  being  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  government  which  went  before  us,  a  much  smaUer  quantity 
of  this  cono^ed  land  was  allowed  to  remain  unassessed,  and  by  this 
operation  of  detecting  the  unassessed  land,  and  going  upon  the  old  rates, 
the  assessment,  it  was  found  after  a  certain  time,  was  too  high  ;  but  the 
moment  it  was  so  discovered,  a  remission  took  place. 

Q.  34^, — Of  what  part  of  the  country  are  you  now  speaking  ?  This 
has  happened  in  all  parts  of  the  country  not  permanently  settled. 

6.  In  England  a  proprietor  of  land  who  farms  it  out  to  another  is 
generally  supposed  to  receive  as  rent  a  value  equal  to  about  one-third  of 
the  gross  produce ;  this  proportion  will  vaiy  in  different  countries  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. — {fTilis'  Mysore, page  109.) 
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App.  V,  6.  Summing  up  the  salient  points  brought  out  in  this 

pwR.!  Appendix,  it  appears  that — 

Under  the  law  and  constitution  of  India  the  right  of  the 
sovereign  was  limited  to  a  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
The  sovereign— that  is,  the  State — was  not  the  proprietor  of 
the  land. 

II.  Among  the  ancients,  the  State's  demand  on  the  land 
was  fixed,  and  its  share  of  the  gross  produce  varied  from  o^e- 
tenth  to  one-fifth.  In  India,  after  the  Mahomedan  conquest, 
the  State's  share  was  in  a  higher  proportion,  but  stiU  the 
ordinary  demand  was  fixed. 

III.  It  was  fixed  at  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce, 
varying  with  the  kind  of  produce ;  and  it  was  greater  when 
the  State's  share  was  taken  in  kind  than  when  it  was  taken 
in  money.  Its  incidence  was  further  moderated  by  the  culti- 
vator's occupancy  of  more  land  than  the  area  on  which 
assessment  was  paid. 

IV.  The  proportion  forming  the  State's  share  included 
the  zemindar's  allowance  from  the  State,  and  it  was  a  maxi- 
mum, below  which  it  varied  in  different  districts  according 
to  custom,  but  on  principles  which  were  so  well  understood, 
that  the  cultivators  could  readily  tell  the  proper  assessment 
for  a  particular  field. 

V.  The  State's  share  (which  included  the  zemindar's 
share)  of  the  produce  of  the  land  being  thus  fixed,  even 
under  native  rule,  the  remainder  of  the  produce  did  not 
belong  to  Government,  who,  accordingly,  had  not  the  power 
to  give  it  away  to  the  zemindar.  The  amiable  and  benevo- 
lent authors  of  the  permanent  settlement  did  not  contem- 
plate spoliation  of  the  property  of  millions  of  ryots,  but 
merely  the  giving  away  of  what  belonged  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  they  contemplated  the  fixing  of  the 
demalid  upon  the  ryot  as  permanently  as  the  Gt)vemment'8 
demand  upon  the  zemindar  (para.  2,  sections  VIII  and  XI). 
Accordingly,  the  transfer  by  the  Government  to  the  zemindar 
of  property  in  its  share  of  the  produce  did  not  confer  on  the 
zemindar  any  property  in  the  ryot's  share,  which  was  outside 
the  Government's  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce. 

VI.  Besides  the  fixed  ordinary  demand  thus  ascertained, 
the  cultivators  were  subject  to  payment  of  abwabsy  or  tem- 
porary cesses,  which,  in  theory,  were  leviable  only  on  the 
pretext  of  extraordinary  expenses  or  emergencies  of  the 
State.    These  abwabSj  thus,  were  of  the  nature  of  State  taxes. 
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not  of  cesses,  such  as  a  private  landed  proprietor  might  exact    App.  V. 
on  a  strained  interpretation  of  rights,  or  hy  an  arbitrary  pM».^ntd. 
exercise  of  power.    Accordingly  the  Government,  in  trans- 
ferring to  the  zemindar  its  fixed  share  of  the  produce,  pro- 
hibited, in  the  proclamation  of  the  permanent  settlement,  the 
levy  of  fresh  ahwabs  by  the  zemindar. 

VII.  The  original  assessment  of  Akbar  broke  down 
because  he  had  based  it  on  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce. 
His  revised  assessment,  or  that  of  Toodur  Mull,  was  based  on 
actual  collections,  which  were  distributed,  downwards,  to 
pergunnahs,  villages,  and  holdings,  thus  furnishing  a  fixed 
amount  of  assessment  in  money,  which  was  not  liable  to 
increase  from  a  rise  of  prices.  Li  the  subsequent  revision 
of  assessment  the  increase  on  the  previous  demand  was  from 
an  increase  of  cultivation,  not  of  rates  of  rent  (para.  2, 
sections  VIII  and  IX). 


APPENDIX    VI. 


ZEMINDARS  BBFOEE  THE  PEEMAKENT  SETTLEMENT. 

App.  IV.  1. — Definition  of  zemindabs. 

DxvBivnzov  o» 

zmhitoabb.    I. — Law  and  Constitution  op  India. 

Pttg«  27.  ^®  word  zemindar,  generally  rendered   landholder^  is  a  relative  and 

indefinite  term ;  and  does  no  more  necessarily  signify  an  owner  of  land 
than  the  word  poddar  signifies  an  owner  of  money  under  his  charge ;  or 
an  aubdar,  the  proprietor  of  the  water  he  serves  up  to  his  master ;  or  a 
aoobadar,  the  owner  of  the  province  he  governs,  or,  in  military  lan- 
guage, the  owner  of  the  company  of  sepoys  he  belongs  to ;  or  kellaadar,  the 
proprietor  of  the  fort  he  defends ;  or  ihanadar,  the  owner  of  the  police 
post  he  has  charge  of.  On  the  contrary,  I  might  venture  to  assert  that 
the  affix  dar,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Persian  language,  has  more 
of  a  temporary  meaning ;  it  imports  more  an  official  or  professional^ 
connexion  between  the  person  and  thing  connected,  than  a  real  right  in 
the  former  to  the  latter;  as  foujdar,  though  the  fouj,  or  troops,  are  the 
king's  j  tehseeldary  though  the  rents  collected  belong  to  the  Government ; 
amildar,  though  he  acts  for  Government ;  beldar,  iubldnr,  though  the 
spade  or  aae  is  the  property  of  the  master.  I  say  the  word  zemindar 
imports  nothing  more,  necessarily,  than  that  a  relation  exists  between  the 
person  and  the  zumeen,  or  land*  What  that  relation  is,  forms  part  of  the 
subject  to  be  discussed. 

II. — Select  Committbb,  1813, 

Fifth  Beport,  [o).  The  duty  of  the  zemindar,  as  declared  in  his  sunnud  of  appoint- 

pages  w-81.  ment,  was  to  superintend  that  portion  of  country  committed  to  his 
charge,  to  do  justice  to  the  ryots  or  peasants,  to  furnish  them  with  the 
necessary  advances  for  cultivation,  and  to  collect  the  rent  of  Government, 
and,  as  a  compensation  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  enjoyed,  a«  did 
the  zemindars  of  Bengal,  certain  allotments  of  land  rent-free,  termed 
saverum,  which  were  conveniently  dispersed  ^  through  the  district,  so  as 
to  make  his  presence  necessary  everywhere,  in  order  to  give  the  greater 
effect  to  his  superintendence. 

{b) .  He  was  also  entitled  to  receive  certain  russooms,  or  fees  on  the  crops, 
and  other  perquisites,  drawn  from  the  sayer  or  customs,  and  from  the  quit- 
rents  of  houses.  These  personal  or  rather  official  lands  and  perquisites, 
amounted  altogether  to  about  ten  per  cent,  on  the  coUectious  he  made  in 
his  district  or  zemindary. 

^  This  convenient  dispersion  of  the  zemindary  lands  through  the  district  denotes  the 
encroachment  by  the  zemindar  on,  or  his  appropriation  of>  the  lands  of  the  village  headmen 
or  mocuddams. 
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[e).  The  office  itself  was  to  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  App.   VI, 

Hindu  rajahs.     It  originally  went  by  the  name  of  ckowdrie,  which  was        

changed  by  the  Mahomedans  for  that  of  crorie,  in  consequence  of  an  wS  xK^Tixcm. 
arrangement  by  which  the  land  was  so  divided  among  the  collectors,  pj^y^. " 
that  each  had  the  charge  of  a  portion  of  country  yielding  about  a  crore 
of  dams,  or  two  and  a  half  lakhs  of  rupees.  It  was  not  until  a  late  period 
of  the  Mahomedan  Government  that  the  term  crorie  was  superseded  by 
that  of  zemindar,  which,  literally  signifying  a  possessor^  of  land,  gave  a 
colour  to  that  misconstruction  of  their  tenure  which  assigned  to  them 
an  hereditary  right  to  the  soil. 

2.  That  the  zemindar's  was  an  office,  and  not  a  property  in 
all  the  land  in  the  zemindary,  is  illustrated  by  various  inci- 
dents of  the  title,  or  in  the  treatment,  of  the  zemindars.  Thus— 

I. — Liability  to  dismissal. 

(a).  In  the  proclamation^  dated  11th  May  177 2^  by  which  go lebrook^^s 
the  Court  of  Directors —  pw  iw. 

''  divested  the  Nabob  Mahomed  Rezah  Khan  of  his  station  of  Naib 
Dewan,  and  determined  to  stand  forth  publicly  themselves  in  the  character 
of  ,Dewan,'' 

a  list  was  published— 

"  of  the  several  branches  of  business  appertaining  to  the  Dewanee/' 

and  the  seventh  item  in  the  list  was — 

^'  the  constitution  and  dismissing  of  zemindars^  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Nazim." 

(i).  Patton^s  Asiatic  Monaechibs. 

The  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  zemindars  in  Bengal  from  their  Pa»»  i*^  M»d 
offices^  by  Jaffib  Khan,  the  subadar,  under  the  government  of  Aurungzebe, 
when  all  the  powers  of  the  empire  were  in  their  vigour,  and  when,  of 
course,  the  sanction  of  Grovefnment  attended  the  measure,  is  at  once  the 
most  ample  confirmation.  That  this  removal  was  conformable  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  that  Emperor,  appears  from  another  firmaun  which  he 
issued,  preserved  in  the  Bemayat  Aleemgeri,  which  is  considered  as  authen- 
tic. (Here  follows  an  extract  enjoining  that  if  an  f ^  aumeetiy  aumil,  chowdry 
(the  same  as  zemindar) ,  or  canoangoe  "  be  guilty  of  exactions,  ^^  and  should 
not  be  restrained  by  punishment  and  coercive  measures,  write  an  account 
thereof  to  our  presence,  that  he  may  be  dismissed /rom  his  office,  and 
another  appointed  in  his  room  */*  and  again  in  the  I2th  article,  ^'  if  any 
ameen,  croryoxpottadar**  acts  contrariwise,  intimate  the  particulars 
to  our  presence,  that  he  may  be  discharged  from  his  office,  called  to  an 
account,  and  meet  with  the  punishment  due  to  his  merits/^ 


'  Holder ;  the  holder,  nnlike  an  owner,  can  hold  for  another. 
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App.  VL  II« — ^Exclusion  op  incompbtent  zemindars- 
was  am  owice.  [a).  Sir  J.  Shore,   June  1789, 

Para.  3,  contd.  j^  ^^s  observed  at  the  time  of  this  reference  that  the  orders  of  the  Court 

ptg?2oo^anfl.  of  Directors  prescribed  that  the  settlement  should  in  all  practicable  instances 
315 and 319.  bg  made  with  the  zemindars;  but  that  as  many  of  them  are  disqualified 
from  any  real  interference  in  the  management  of  the  collections,  from 
incapacity  on  account  of  a^e,  sex,  minority,  lunacy,  contumacy,  or  notorious 
profligacy  of  character,  there  should,  in  such  cases,  be  appointed  a  near 
and  respectable  relative  by  way  of  guardian  or  dewan,  before  any  tem- 
porary farmer  or  servant  of  Government. 

III. — Disqualified  to  transfer  or  sell  without  the  sanction  of 
Government. 

(a) .  Court  of  Directors,  12th  April  1786,  para.  33. 

Select  Commit-  Besides,  if  the  policy  of  all  nations  has  circumscribed  within  cau- 
dix  No^ii'*'^"'  tious  limits  the  transfer  of  all  landed  property,  it  is  far  more  necessary 
to  do  so  in  Bengal,  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  land  rents  has 
always  appertained  to  the  sovereign,  and  where,  under  the  most  liberal 
construction  of  a  zemindary  title,  no  alienation  could  be  valid  unless 
it  were  recognised  and  ratified  by  a  new  grant  of  the  sovereign  or  his 
viceroy. 

(i).  Lord  Cornwallis,  3rd  February  1820. 

Fifth  Report,  To  keep  them  in  a  state   of  tutelage,   and  to   prohibit  them  from 

pa^  486.  borrowing  money,   or  disposing  of  their  lands,  without  the   knowledge 

of  Government,  as  we  do  at  present,  with  a  view  to  prevent  them  from 
.  suffering  the  consequences  of  their  profligacy  and  incapacity,  will  per- 
petuate these  defects. 

IV. — The  largeness  of  zEmNDARiss  was  a  disproof  of  proprietary 

RIGHT. 

(a).  Court  of  Directors,  19tA  September  1792, para.  26. 

srteet  Commit-  Indeed,  the  facility  with  which  annexations  appear  to  have  been  made 
dix  No.  12.^***°"  to  zemindaries,  and  the  magnitude  to  which  some  of  these  have  been 
swelled,  even  by  the  originating  acts  of  the  Native  Government  itself, 
must  be  admitted  to  furnish  some  presumptive  argument  against  the 
notion  of  strict  proprietary  title.  In  those  annexations  there  seems  to 
have  been  always  implied  the  existence  of  a  despotic  principle,  which 
left  everything  subject  to  new  modification  at  its  pleasure ;  and  on 
this  account  the  circumstance,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  these  exten- 
sive possessions,  made  them  less  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Government. 
But  under  the  Company^s  Government  the  case  has  been  different.  The 
impolicy  of  these  extensive  territorial  possessions  and  jurisdictions,  even 
in  the  loose  form  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  held,  has  not  passed 
unnoticed. 
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(i).  Warren  Hastings'  review  of  the  state  op  Bengal,  1786.  App.  VI. 

The  public  in  England  have  of  late  years  adopted  very  high  ideas  of  thi  zimikdart 
the  rights  of  zemindars  in  Hindustan ;  and  the  prevailing  prejudice  ^^"  ^  oy wcb. 
has  considered  every  occasional  dispossession  of  a  zemindar  from  the  Fan.  %,  contd, 
management  of  his  lands  as  an  act  of  oppression.  I  mean  not  here  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  their  rights,  or  to  distinguish  between  right, 
fact,  and  form  as  applied  to  their  situation.  Our  Government,  on 
grounds  which  more  minute  scrutiny  may,  perhaps,  find  at  variance  with 
facts,  has  admitted  the  opinion  of  their  rightful  proprietorship  of  the 
lands.  I  do  not  mean  to  contest  their  right  of  inheritance  to  the  lands, 
whilst  I  assert  the  right  of  Government  to  the  produce  thereof.  The 
Mahomedan  rulers  continually  exercised,  with  a  severity  unknown 
to  the  British  administration  in  Bengal,  the  power  of  dispossessing 
the  zemindars  on  any  failure  in  the  payment  of  their  rents,  not  only 
pro  tempore,  but  in  perpetuity.  The  fact  is  notorious ;  but  lest  proof 
of  it  should  be  required,  I  shall  select  one  instance  out  of  many  that 
might  be  produced ;  and  only  mention  that  the  zemindary  of  Rajshahye, 
the  second  in  rank  in  Bengal,  and  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
25  lakhs  of  rupees,  has  risen  to  its  present  magnitude  during  the  course 
of  the  last  eighty  years,  by  accumulating  the  property  of  a  great  number 
of  dispossessed  zemindars;  although  the  ancestors  of  the  present  pos- 
sessor had  not,  by  inheritance,  a  right  to  the  property  of  a  smgle  village 
within  the  whole  zemindary. 

(c).  Law  and  Constitution  of  India,  1825. 

(1).  It  is  beyond  doubt  a  fact,  and  a  matter  of  undoubted  history,  P»ff«»6i  to  63. 
that,  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  great 
zemindar,  either  in  Bengal  or  Behar.  '^  It  is  not,^'  says  the  author 
of  the  Ayeen  Akbaree,  "  customarv,  in  the  soobah  of  Bengal,  for  the 
husbandman  and  Government  to  divide  the  crop.  The  produce  of  the 
lands  is  determined  by  nussuk ;  that  is,  by  estimate  of  the  crop.  The 
lyots  (husbandmen)  in  the  soobah  of  Bengal  are  very  obedient  to 
Government,  and  pay  their  annual  rents  in  eight  mouths,  by  instal- 
ments, themselves  bringing  mohurs  and  rupees  to  the  places  appointed 
for  the  receipt  of  the  revenue.^^  And  of  Behar  the  same  author  says : 
"  It  is  not  customary  in  Behar  to  divide  the  crop.  The  husbandman 
brings  the  rent  himself,  and  when  he  makes  his  first  payment,  comes 
dressed  in  his  best  attire.'^   ■ 

(2) «  The  date  of  this  authentic  record  is  little  more  than  two  hun-  , 

dred  years  ago.  How  has,  or  by  whom  has,  the  right  of  property  in 
the  soil  been  totally  subverted  throughout  a  country  containing  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  millions  of  people  in  so  short  a  period  ?  If  these,  the 
great  zemindars,  have  acquired  lawful  right  to  the  soil,  it  must  have 
been  subsequent  to  this.  Let  them  show  the  deeds  by  which  they  hold ; 
for,  except  by  inheritance,  a  regular  instrument  is  required  to  establish 
their  title.  Sunnuds  from  the  kingy  as  late  aa  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centuryy  are  quoted  by  Lord  Teignmouth  as  establishing 
undoubted  right  in  the  soil.  One  in  favour  of  the  zemindary  of 
Rajshahye  was  granted,  he  tells  us,   *'  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of 
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App.  YI.  the  former  zemindar   to  discharge  his  revenue/'    This  may  be  good  as 

a  sunnud  of  zemindary ;  but  this  was  not  a  grant  of  the  soil ; — not  more 

wJb  "*o»»icZ  than  a  commission — after  superseding  one  collector  of  land-tax — ^by  the 

king  of  England,  would  be  a  grant  of  the  estates  within  the  districts 

"*■  '  ^^       specified.     So  also  the  ''  zemindary  of  Dinagepore  was  confirmed  by  a 

firman  of  Shah  Jehan  about  1650/'  So  the  origin  of  the  Burdwan 
zemindary  may  be  traced  to  the  year  1680,  when  a  very  small  portion 
of  it  was  given  to  a  person  named  Aboo.''  Nuddea  and  Lushkurpore 
zemindaries  are  of  later  date,  about  1719.     See  Mr.  Shore's  minute. 

(3).  We  have  seen  above  that  at  the  very  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  '^  husbandmen  paid  their  rents  to  the  Crown."  This  goes 
to  prove  that,  whatever  be  tiie  antiquity  of  the  families  of  the  zemindars 
just  mentioned,  they  were,  at  the  date  of  the  Ayeen  Akbaree,  con- 
sidered '^  husbandmen ;"  and  we  know  that  the  viceroy  of  Bengal, 
Jafur  Khan, '^dispossessed  almost  all  the  zemindars."  1  would  again 
ask  how  this  vast  accumulation  of  property  has  arisen  ?  Some  of  the 
zemindars  pay  half  a  million  sterling  of  public  revenue.  Did  they 
purchase  the  lands  ?  The  value,  at  ten  years'  purchase,  would  be  five 
millions !  The  malikana  of  ten  per  cent.,  at  ten  years'  purchase,  would 
amount  to  four  millions  four  crores  of  rupees.  Where  was  the  capital 
to  purchase  this  ?  It  is  evident  no  purchase  ever  took  place ;  that, 
consequently,  no  transfer  of  the  soil  was  ever  made ;  and  that,  therefore, 
those  zemindars  are  not  owners  of  it. 


(rf).  Sir  J.  Shorb,  2nd  April  1788. 

Harinirton's  Most  of  the  Considerable  zemindars   in  Bengal  may  be  traced  to  an 

Anaivyis.  pages  origin  within  the  last  century  and  a  half.  The  extent  of  their  juris- 
diction has  been  considerably  augmented  during  the  time  of  Jafur  Khan 
and  since  (1)  by  purchase  from  the  original  proprietors,  (2)  by  acquisi- 
tions in  default  of  legal  heirs,  or  (3)  in  consequence  of  the  confiscation  of 
the  lands  of  other  zemindaries,  (4)  instances  are  even  related  in  which 
zemindaries  have  been  forced  upon  the  incumbents. 

As  escheats  appertain  to  the  State,  acquisitions  in  the  2nd, 
3rd  and  4th  of  the  preceding  methods  denote  official  trans- 
fers, that  is,  an  official  relation  to  the  lands  transferred. 

V.  Hereditary  succession  to  the  office  of  zemindar  has 
•  been  regarded  by  the  advocates  of  a  zemindary  settlement 

as  conclusive  proof  of  the  zemindar's  proprietary  rights,  but 
in  reality  it  only  marked  his  official  title ;  thus — 


(fl).  Revenue  letter  from  Bengal,  6th  March  1793  {para.  8). 

Select  The  same  principles  which  induced  us  to  resolve  upon  the   separation 

laToT^"**'        ^^  ^®  talooks,  prompted  us   to  recommend  to  you,  on  the  80th  March 
Appendix         1792,  the  abohtion  of  a  custom  introduced  under  the  Native  Grovemments, 

No.  0,  page  100,  ^  ' 
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by    which    most^  of  the  principal  zemindaries    in  the    country  are  App.  VI. 

made  to  descend  entire  to  the  eldest  son,  or  next  heir  of  the  last  incum-        

bent,  in  opposition  both  to  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  laws,  which  admit  w^s^'oFncsJ 
of  no  exclusive  right  of  inheritance  in  fcivor  of  primogeniture,  but  pa^T^td. 
require  that  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  shall  be  divided  amongst 
his  sons  or  heirs,  in  certain  specified  proportions.  Finding,  however, 
upon  a  reference  to  your  former  orders,  that  you  had  frequently  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  large  zemindaries  should  be  dismembered,  if  it  could  be 
effected  consistently  with  the  principles  of  justice,  we  did  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  the  measure  without  waiting  for  your  sanction.  (See  also 
Francis'  S&venues  of  Bengaly  page  59.) 

(i).  Halhed's  Memoir  on  the  land  tenueb  and  principles  op  taxa- 
tion IN  THE  Bengal  Presidency. 

(1) .  The  mokudums  are,  in  some  pei^gunnahs,  considered  as  executing 
their  office  of  purdhan  or  mokudum  under  an  original  hereditary  right, 
co<^qual  with  that  which  sanctions  the  succession  to  patrimonial  property 
in  the  soil ;  in  some  instances,  the  purdhanee  is  included  in  the  zemin- 
dary  claims  advanced  by  individuals,  and  its  existence  is  acknowledged 
by  the  other  proprietors :  instances  of  the  office  being  sold  by  the 
incumbent  are  on  record;  in  general,  however,  the  purdhan's  contin- 
uance in  office  depends  upon  the  degree  of  consideration  he  enjoys 
in  the  eyes  of  those  of  his  fellow  parishioners  who  are  landowners,  and 
who  will,  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  secure  his  dismissal  if  he  neglects 
their  interests.  On  the  office  falling  vacant,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
incumbent,  or  a  near  relation,  generally  succeeds.  But  in  some  places 
the  zemindar  malgoozar  is  considered  to  have  the  privilege  of  nominating 
a  successor ; — without  the  consent  of  the  other  landowners,  however,  his 
nomination  would  have  little  weight ;  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a  person 
who  would  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  zemindar  malgoozar,  and  at 
the  same  time  prove  acceptable  to  the  ryots,  appears  to  have  originated 
the  preference  now  given  to  the  son,  or  nearest  relation,  of  the  deceased 
piudhan,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  inherits  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  local  and  personal  authority  possessed  by  his  predecessors,  and 
would  be  equally  open  to  the  influence  of  that  species  of  corruption  by 
which  the  greater  malgoozars  retain  their  power. 

(2).  The  original  office  of  a  purdhan  or  mokudum  appears  to  have 
been  very  similar  to  that  of  the  gram  adhiput  of  the  Hindu  system ; 
he  is  a  public  officer ;  arranges  all  the  revenue  details  of   his  parish ;  '^ 

^  This  adjective  ''  most "  is  significant :  the  Native  Governments  perforce  applied  the 
official  role  to  zemindaries  which  had  been  officially  created,  snch  as  the  nomerons  creations 
of  Jafnr  Khan :  other  zemindars,  vig.,  several  minor  zemindars,  who  were  proprietors  of 
the  whole  estates  for  which  they  paid  revenoe  direct  to  the  treasury,  would  be  exempt  from 
the  official  rule. 

Here  we  see  a  close  correspondence,  an  exact  parallel,  between  the  zemindar  and  the 
mokiidam,  in  respect  of  succession  to  either  office,  under  a  law  of  primogeniture  which 
departed  from  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  laws  of  succession  to  real  property.  Hence,  and 
as  the  mokudum*s  privileges  and  lands  eventually  merged  in  the  zemindar's,  the  several  extracts 
in  Appendix  ,  No.  ,  paragraph  ,  which  show  the  official  character  of  the  moku* 
dnm'i  statni,  equally  lUoslnrato  the  official  character  of  the  zemindar. 

*  These  were  precisely  the  functions  also  of  the  official  zemindar  over  a  larger  tract 
than  a  vilUige. 
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App.   VI.  i^  ^^^  magistrate  of  the  village^  and^  with  the  assistance  of  the  chowkee- 
—        dars  or  night  watchmen^  superintends  the  police  of  it. 

ThB  ZSMIVDiLBT 
WAS  AH  OVVIO. 

Para."^ntd.      (0-   Mr.    HoLT  MACKENZIE. 

^f'xi^'^oueB.  ^^®  ^^^®  mode  of  sub-dividing  zemindaries  known  in  India  previous 
lions  2648  and  to  thc  permanent  settlement  ?  I  believe  that  there  was  no  such  system  of 
^^^'  regular  separation  previously  to  the  permanent  settlement.     In  some 

cases  a  zemindaree  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  office  generally 
of  little  value.  In  others  there  appears  to  have  prevailed  a  special 
custom  of  primogeniture;  and  although  the  general  system  was  to 
recognize  the  property  as  hereditary  and  divisible,  yet  under  short 
leases  divisions  could  scarcely  be  made  pending  a  settlement. 

Are  there  many  districts  in  which  the  right  of  primogeniture  is  sup- 
posed to  prevail  ?  I  believe  it  prevailed  in  regard  to  some  estates  in  all 
the  provinces,  but  is  now  confined  to  certain  extensive  zemindaries  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  where  the  zemindars  are 
the  descendants  of  old  rajahs,  who  were  never  wholly  subdued  by  the 
governments  that  preceded  us.  In  cases  in  which  it  had  been  adopted 
from  considerations  merely  of  financial  convenience,  the  custom  was 
abolished  by  the  rules  of  1793. 

VI.  The  zemindar's  was  an  office,  inasmuch  ss  other 
officials  would  not  have  heen  employed  as  a  check  upon  his 
collections,  and  against  his  exaction  foom  the  ryots,  if  they 
had  been  mere  tenants  on  an  estate  of  which  he  was  the 
proprietor. 

(a).  Patton's  Asiatic  Monarchies. 

Paseiie.  1.  The  office  of  regulation  and  control,  in  respect  to  the  sources  and 

quantum  of  the  rent,  or  revenue,  so  necessary  for  protecting  the  respec- 
tive rights  of  the  hereditary  tenant  and  the  proprietary  sovereign, 
and  for  checking  imposition  on  the  part  of  the  official  collector,  was 
filled  by  officers  who  have  been  denominated  canongoes  9ixA  putwaries. 
The  canongoe  was  the  principal  and  the  puiwary  the  subsidiary  officer 
in  the  department  of  control.  *  *  The  relative  duties  of  the  canongoe 
and  the  putwary  are  thus  expressed  in  the  Ayeen  Akbary — '^  The  putwary 
is  employed  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman  to  keep  an  account  of 
his  receipts  and  his  disbursements,  and  no  village  is  without  one  of 
these.  The  canongoe  is  the  protector  of  the  husbandman ;  and  there  is 
one  in  every  pergunnah.  They  were  paid  by  Government  for  these  bene- 
volent purposes,  and  were  essential  to  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  consequent  augmentation  of  the  revenue,  forming  the 
most  marked  feature  in  the  financial  system  of  Tudur  Mull. 

2.  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  these  officers  are  hardly 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  Sir  Charles  Broughton  Rouse's  Dissertation  con- 
cerning Bengal.  The  truth  is,  their  official  existence  was  incompatible 
with  the  proprietary  claim  which  he  assigns  to  the  zemindars ;  and, 
accordingly,  since  the  perpetual  setUemeni  \vas  adopted,  their  control  over 
the  official  conduct  of  the  zemindars  has  entirely  ceased. 
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VII. — ^The  great  difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining  the  App.  VI. 
usual  zemindary  sunnud  on  hereditary  succession  to  the  ^b.  z^kd*by 
office  of  zemindar,  implies  that  the  succession  was  to  an  ^^' ^"L^"*^"- 
office,  no  such  difficulty  and  expense  having  been  incurred  ^•^  *•  ^''^• 
by  proprietors  of  land,  not  being  zemindars,  on  hereditary 
succession  to  their  property. 

(a).  Patton^s  Asiatic  Monaechies. 

The  necessity  for  the  sunnud  or  commission  will  appear  by  the  following  Pages  m-rs. 
extract  from  an  article  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Dissertatiotijshowmgthe  great 
difficulty  and  expense  incurred  in  obtaining  the  sunnud  from  the  court  of 
the  sovereign.  This  article,  we  are  informed,  was  drawn  out  by  Bode  Mull, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best  informed  of  the  native  exchequer  officers.  *  * 
*'  The  zemindars  succeeded  to  their  zemindaries  by  right  of  inheritance ; 
but  until  they  consented  to  the  payment  of  the  peshkash,  or  fine  of 
investiture,  to  the  Emperor,  and  a  proportional  nuzzeranah,  or  present  to 
the  Nazim"  (Provincial  Governor)  *^  neither  the  imperial  firman  of 
confirmation  was  granted  them,  nor  were  they  permitted  to  substi- 
tute their  own  signature  to  the  public  accounte  in  lieu  of  their  prede- 
cessor's. It  often  happened  that  seveml  years  elapsed  before  the  demand 
of  Government  could  be  adjusted.  The  officers  of  the  dewanny ''  (the 
revenue  department),  ^'in  addition  to  the  peshkash  and  nuzzeranak, 
swelled  the  account  with  claims  of  arrears  due  from  the  deceased  zemin- 
dar, and  from  which  they  seldom  receded,  till  they  had  exacted  from  his 
successor  all  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  pay.^^  Strange  I  that  such  diffi- 
culties should  attend  the  succession  to  2i. patrimonial  estate, 

VIII.  The  small  proportion  of  the  zemindar's  share  of 
the  produce  shows  that  he  was  an  official,  and  not  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  zemindary. 

(a).  WiLKB  OK  Mysore. 

Under  the  only  doctrine  which  was  recognised  in  this  discussion  Pages  191-29. 
about  the  permanent  settlement,  the  proof — and  it  is  abundantly  satis- 
factory— that  the  land  is  not  the  king's,  leaves  no  alternative  but  to 
consign  it  to  the  zemindar.  The  author  of  The  Principles  of  Asiatic 
Monarchies  argues,  with  great  force,  that  the  claim  of  the  zemindar 
being  limited  to  one-tenth  of  the  sum  collected  for  the  king,  it  is 
absurd  to  distinguish,  as  proprietor,  the  person  entitled  to  one-tenth, 
while  the  remaining  nine-tenths  are  called  a  duty,  a  tax,  a  quit- 
rent.  The  argument  is  conclusive ;  but  the  ingenious  author  has  not 
unfolded  the  whole  of  the  absurdity.  Under  the  utmost  limit  of  exaction 
recorded  in  the  modem  history  of  India,  the  sovereign  has  received  one- 
half  of  the  crop.  The  real  share  of  the  crop  which,  even  under  such 
exaction,  would  go  to  this  redoubtable  proprietor  would  be  one-twentieth, 
or  five  per  cent. ;  according  to  the  laws  of  Menu  and  the  other  Shasters, 
his  share  would  be  one-sixtieth,  or  1  §  per  cent ;  and  this  is  the  thing 
which  a  British  Government  has  named  proprietor  of  the  land.  In  the 
controversy  to  determine  whether  the  sovereign  or  the  zemindar  were  the 
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A  PP.  VI.  proprietor,  each  party  appears  to  me  to  have  reciprocally  refuted  the 

proposition  of  his  adversary,  without  establishing  his  own :  they  have 

thi  ziMiwDAMY  ggygrally     provcd    that  neither    the   king  nor  the    zemindar  is  the 

WAS  AH  OWnCM»  .     ''  *  ^ 

proprietor. 

Pan.  2,  ooDtd. 

b).  Mb.  H.  Colebrooke,  1813. 


Bevenae  Selec- 
tionii.  Vol.  I, 
paee  199. 
Bat  in  that  view 
it  was  the  occu- 
pant and  oultiT»> 
tor  with    whom 
the     aaaesBment 
shoald    be    ad- 
justed, and    on 
his  tenuTO    the 
revenue  secured. 


If  the  occupants  and  cultivators  were  the  real  proprietors,  according 
to  notions  which  have  been  'entertained  of  the  ryot  tee  tenure,  and  the 
zemindars  were  merely  public  oflScers  collecting  the  dues  of  Government, 
the  tithe  might  have  been  a  sufficient  allowance  as  the  recompense  of 
an  official  duty.  A  proprietor  surely  should  have  more  than  the  tithe, 
or  twice  the  tithe  of  the  net  revenue  of  his  estate. 

IX. — ^The  levy  of  transit  duties  by  zemindars  proved 
that  the  power  exercised  was  that  of  an  office,  not  of  a 
landed  proprietor. 


Page  132. 


Tes;  Minute, 
8rd  February 
1790;  Fifth 
Beport,  page 
4BI. 


{a) .  Patton's  Asiatic  Monaechies. 

It  is  material  to  observe  that  the  zemindar  is  collector  of  the  customs 
and  the  excise,  as  well  as  of  the  land  rent.  These  do  not  appear  to 
be  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  great  land-proprietor  in  Europe  I  The 
zemindar  appears  to  be  the  collector  or  farmer  of  the  whole.  This 
circumstance  occasioned  a  minute  to  be  delivered  into  Council  by 
the  great  and  dignified  character  (Cornwallis),  who  acted  a  part,  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  unconscious,  when  he  revolutionized 
India  by  establishing  what  has  been  called  the  permanent  settlement 
with  the  zemindars.  The  following  extract,  which  I  believe  to  be 
authentic,  manifests  the  deception  which  misled  him,  and  which 
was  so  strong  as  to  prevent  him  from  detecting  an  absurdity  at  the 
very  time  he  was  stating  it.  After  admitting  that  zemindars  "  had 
hitherto  held  the  collection  of  internal  duties y*  he  observes : — ^^  It  is, 
I  believe,  generally  allowed  that  no  individual  in  a  State  can  possess  an 
inherent  right  to  levy  a  duty  on  goods  or  merchandise  purchas^  or  sold 
within  the  limit  of  his  estate,  and  much  less  upon  goods  passing  along 
the  public  roads  which  lead  through  it.  This  is  a  privilege  which  the 
sovereign  power  alone  is  entitled  to  exercise ;  and  nowhere  else  can  it  be 
lodged  with  safety'' — ^which  circumstance  ought  to  have  informed  the 
noble  lord,  that  the  zemindary  was  not  an  estate,  but  a  district ;  and 
that  the  zemindar  was  not  a  great  tand'prqprietor,  but  an  officer  of 
Oovernment. 

(Instead  of  drawing  this  obvious  inference,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis resumed  for  Government  the  power  of  levying  taxes 
of  any  kind  upon  commerce,  and  gave  compensation  for 
their  illegal  exactions  to  the  zemindars,  who,  nevertheless, 
down  to  the  present  day,  continue  to  levy  some  of  these 
taxes.) 
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3.  To  the  presumption  raised  by  the  nine  groups  of  App.  VI. 
extracts  in  paragraph  2,  that  the  zemindary  was  an  official  thb  ^ 
appointment,  not  a  right  of  property  in  the  whole  landed  '^^''^if 
estate  for  which  the  zemindar  paid  the  land  revenue  to  Gov-  ^*^  *• 
emment,  the  advocates  of  the  zemindary  settlement  oppose 

the  sole  fact  that  the  revenue  was  paid  to  Government  by 
the  zemindars.     But — 

Besoltjtion  of  Goveenmbnt,  S2nd  December  1820. 

(1).  Even  where  the  tehsildar  had  no  direct  interest  to  mislead^   ^^^f^^^SSto' 
convenience  and  despatch  of  public  business  would  naturally  suggest  Government  did 
the  expediency  of  limiting  the  number  of  persons    with  whom  thepropriefii 
business  of  the  collections  was  to  be  conducted,  and  a  preference   would  "«^*«- 
naturally  be  given  to  those  who  had  heretofore  paid  the  reveuue  under 
the  Native  Governments ;  but  by  these,  as  the  distinction  between  farming 
and  proprietary  engae^ment  was  not  always  clearly  observed,  so  the    • 
mere  circumstance  ot  a  party's  being  the  siudder  malgoozar,  appears  to 
have  been  held  as  affording  little  or  no  ground  for  a  conclusive  judgment 
in  regard  to  tjie  nature  and  extent  of  his  proprietary  rights.     Their 
system,  therefore,  did  not  require  a  minute  enquiry  into  the  point  at  the 
time  of  interchanging  engagements,  even  if  minute  interference  with 
the  interior  details   of  the  villages,  with   a  view  to  the  adjustment  of 
private  rights,  had  been  more  a  part  of  their  practice  {para.  125). 

(2).  Under  our  system,  however,  the  record  of  the  settlement  is  taken 
as  a  primd  facie  evidence  of  property.    *  * 

(3) .  Hence  the  great  defectiveness  of  the  records  in  which  persons 
were  entered  as  proprietors  without  a  reference  to  mof ussil  possession, 
and  a  definition  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  tenure  held  by  the 
engager  (paragraph  127). 

(4) .  His  Lordship  in  Council  is  indeed  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whence 
the  opinion,  that  the  party  admitted  to  engage  for  the  Gtovemment 
revenue  acquired  thereby  any  new  rights  of  property  adverse  to  those 
possessed  by  other  individuals,  can  have  so  generally  arisen  {para,  149). 

4.  Perhaps  these  extracts  are  superfluous ;  since  the  one 
fact  that  the  revenue  was  farmed  thoughout  the  provinces 
before  the  permanent  settlement  is  conclusive  that  the 
engagers  for  the  revenue  were  not  the  proprietors,  for  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue  were  clearly  not  the  proprietors  of 
all  the  lands  for  the  revenue  of  which  they  contracted 
with  the  Government. 

5.  Ideas  on  this  subject  were  confused  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  person  who  engaged  for  the  revenue — whether  zemin- 
dar, in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  in  Lower  Bengal,  or 
farmer, — ^being  responsible  in  his  person,  and  in  his  actual 
landed  property,  for  realising  from  all  the  lands  for  the 
revenue  of  which  he  engaged.  (Colebrooke's  Supplement, 
page  269;  and  paragraph  2,  section  Ila  of  this  Appendix.) 
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App.  VL        6.  The    foregoing    extracts    corroborate    the  following 
THiz"i^i,AiY  accounts  of  the  status ^  position,  and  rights  of  the  zemindars. 
Mr.  Grant's  type  of  zemindar,   as  set  forth  in  section  I, 
will  be  recognized  also  in  some  of  the  other  extracts,  and  in 
the  accoimt  of  moctiddums  or  heads  of  Tillages : — 


wab  Air  ovnoB. 
Para.  6. 


Fifth  Report, 
page  251. 

Analysi*  ot 
Finance*  of 
Bengal. 


Jhidt  page  276. 


I. — Mr.  J.  Grant,  Serishtadar  of  Bengal, 

{a).  It  is  incontrovertible  that  the  zemindars  or  other  classes  of 
natives^  hitherto  considered  the  rightful  proprietors  of  the  lands,  are 
actually  no  more  than  annual  contracting  farmers  or  receivers  of  the 
public  rents,  with  stated  allowances  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  on 
the  receipts,  and  a  small  estate,  or  portion  of  their  territorial  jurisdic- 
tions, set  apart  for  constant  family  subsistence,  whether  in  or  out  of 
office,  but  never  exceeding  on  the  whole,  by  a  universal  prescriptive 
law  of  the  empire,  10  per  cent,  on  the  mofussil  coUectious. 

(i).  The  tenth  part  of  the  rebba  chouth  (or  Government's  one-fourth 
share  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land)  was  liable  to  defray  the 
charge  of  intermediate  agency  of  the  whole  body  of  the  zemindars,  acting 
permanently  in  one  or  all  of  the  following  official  capacities,  by  virtue  of 
funnuds  or  letters  patent  from  the  high  dewany  delegate  of  Govern- 
ment, viz,j  as — 

1. — Annual  contracting  farmers-general  of  the  public  rents. 

2. — Formal  representatives  of  the  peasantry. 

3. — Collectors  of  the  royal  proprietary  revenue,  entitled  to  a  russoom 
or  commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  net  receipts  of  die  mofussil  or 
subordinate  treasuries. 

4. — Financial  superintendents  of  a  described  local  jurisdiction, 
periodically  variable  in  extent,  and  denominated  cahtimany  trust  or 
tenure  of  zemindary,  talookdary,  or  territorial  servile  holding  in  tenancy. 
Within  this,  however,  is  appropriated  a  certain  small  portion  of  land  called 
naniar,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  freehold,  serving  as  a  family  sub- 
sistence to  the  superior  landholder,  to  give  him  an  attachment  for  the 
soil  and  make^  up  the  remainder  of  his  yearly  stated  tythe  for  personal 
management  in  behalf  of  the  State. 

(c).  See  also  paragraph  1,  section  II,  a  and  6,  where 
the  account  given,  though  that  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1812,  is  a  concise  abstract  of  the  long  involved  sentences  of 
the  Senshtadar  of  Bengal. 


Fifth  Report, 
page  154. 


II.— Sir  J.  Shore,  ISlA  Seplember  1789. 

(a).  In  his  letter  of  the  23rd  July  1789,  the  Collector  details  many 
objections,  which  I  shall  hereafter  state,  to  a  settlement  with  the  im- 
mediate proprietors  of  the  soil ;  recommends  in  preference  the  employ- 
ment of  farmers,  contends  for  the  propriety  of  this  system,  and  proposes 
the  plan  of  a  ten  years^  settlement  with  fourteen  farmers  for  Sarun,  and  four 

'  i.c. — 5  per  cent,  russoom,  and  5  per  cent,  nancar,  eqnal  to  10  per  cent. 
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for  Chumparun ;  and  he  gives  the  following  definition   of  a   zemindary  App.  VI. 
in  Sarun :—  

"  That  it  is  a  portion  of  land  consisting  of  sundry  farms  pajring  wab  aw  offioi. 
revenue  to  Government,  belonging  to  numberless  proprietors  managing  Pan.  0,  oontd. 
their  lands,  either  by  themselves  or  their  agents,  but  acting  in  general 
under  a  nominal  proprietor,  called  the  zemindar  (with  whom  they  engage 
for  their  revenue)  having  a  real  property  perhaps  of  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
zemindary.'' 

{b).  I  cannot  reconcile  the  Collector's  definition  of  a  zemindar,  or 
the  fact  of  a  zemindary  settlement  as  made  in  September  last  with  74 
proprietors,  with  the  declared  refusal^  of  the  zemindars  to  rent^  each 
other's  lands,  combined  with  the  number  of  zemindars  in  Sarun 
{paragraphs  18  and  19). 

III. — Patton's  Asiatic  Monarchies. 

{a).  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  appointment  of  a  zemindar  is  Page 83. 
an  office.  To  deny  this  appears  to  me  like  denying  that  a  man  has  a  nose 
upon  his  face«  The  refutation  is  effected  in  the  same  manner;  we 
point  to  the  nose;  we  point  to  the  zemindary  sunnud.  Of  the  two,  the 
evidence  in  the  last  case  seems  to  be  the  strongest ;  for,  upon  the 
feature  in  question,  the  word  nose  is  not  written ;  but  in  the  sunnud, 
the  word  office  is  expressly  written,  and  the  appointment  declared 
to  be  an  office. 

(b) .  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  clearly  established,  that  the  zemindars  Pages  im-s. 
could  not  possibly  be  the  proprietors  of  the  lands,  the  rents  of  which 
they  were  required,  as  the  aumils  of  Government,  to  collect  from  the 
proprietors.  But  there  was  another  description  of  land  within  the 
districts  of  the  zemindars,  of  which  they  were  the  undoubted  proprietors, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  nankar  land,  and  which  paid 
no  rent  at  all  to  Government.  ITie  zemindar  had  it  in  absolute  property 
in  lieu  or  in  part  of  salary  of  office ;  for  which  reason  it  might  be 
styled  with  propriety  his  official  land.  It  was  distinguished  from  the 
khalsah,  or  exchequer  lands,  whose  rents  were  paid  into  the  royal 
treasury,  and  also  from  the  jagheer  lands,  the  rents  of  which  were 
assigned  by  the  sovereign  to  an  individual  during  pleasure.*  * 

(c).  In  the  glossaiy  annexed  to  the  Dissertation,  the  explanation 
g^ven  to  the  word  comar  lands  which  are  khalsah  lands  (or  land  whose 
rent  is  paid  to  Government)  out  of  lease,  or  not  possessed  by  pottah 
tenure,  seems  rather  applicable  to  nankar  lands;  they  are  called  a 
zemindar's  demesne  lands  ;  upon  what  pretence,  I  cannot  conceive.  The 
nankar  lands  might  be  so  denominated,  because  they  are  the  zemindar's 
absolute  property,  which  the  others  are  not :  for  he  must  account  for  the 
rent  of  the  comar  lands  to  Government.  *  *  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary 
that  this  description  of  land,  which  really  was  property,  and  belonged 
absolutely  and  entirely  to  the  zemindar,  should  have  altogether  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  author  of  the  Dissertation  (Sir  Broughton  Rouse).    Was 

'  The  zemindars  willingly  paid  their  shares  of  the  Government  revenue  thronjrh  a 
nominal  proprietor  or  representative  zemindar,  while  they  refused  to  pay  rent,  in  addition, 
to  the  latter. 
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App.  y  I.  i^  because  of  the  difficulty  to  explain^  where  the  whole  district  was  said  to 

belongs  to  the  zemindar ^  how  a  part  of  it  should  be  so  differently  circum« 

wfs'S^^i'c*/  staiiced  from  the  rest. 

Para.  6,  oontd. 

IV.— Me.  Holt  Mackbnzib^  1832. 

se«.  i6si^  '  sh2X[  only  remark  that  the  zemindars  of  Bengal^  though  many  of 

^1.  XI,  paire     them  held  originally  a  mere  office^  must  be  considered  as  having  been 

vested  by  our  settlement  with  the  property  of  everything  within  their 

zemindaries^  which  belonged  to  the  Government^  and  was  not  reserved  by 

it. 

v.— Me.  Foetesctjb,  12ih  April  1832. 

ihid.  Generally  speakings  the  zemindars  were  not  what  the  operation  of  the 

mljmltofti,  regulations   afterwards  made  them.     The  term  "zemindar^'  is  a  very 
*^87-  indefinite  expression ;  it  does  not  imply  any  right  in  itself ;  it  is  merely 

a  relative  term^  "  zameen^'  meaning  land^  and  '^  dar  "  a  person  having  that 
relation ;  but  in  itself  it  expresses  no  precise  relation ;  and  we  see  conse- 
quently that  the  term  zemindar  is  at  times  applied  to  a  person  who 
neither  himself  claims^  nor  is  supposed  by  others  to  have^  the  proprietary 
right  in  the  soil  over  which  he  is  zemindar.   A  person  who  possessed  pro- 
perty^ obtained  from  other  sources^  might  be  a  zemindar^  but  he  had  not 
that  property^  because  he  was  a  zemindar.     It  was^  and  is^  the  usual  course 
for  the  son  of  a  zemindar  to  inherit ;  but  though  that  did  obtain^  it  did 
not  yield  to  him,  necessarily,  any  proprietary  right  beyond  what  he  had 
of  his  own  and  family ;  his  was  a  right  (to  which  he  succeeded,  perhaps) 
of  arranging  for  the  revenues  of  the  extensive  holding.     It  was  a  here- 
ditary right  to  perform  a  given  duty :   but  it  did  not  affect  the  right 
of  the  ryots.  *  *  What  I  wish  is  particularly  to  guard  against  any  expres- 
sion  which  should  lead  the  Committee  to  suppose  that  the   zemindar 
possessed  property  in  the  zemindary  beyond  that  which  was  accidental. 

VI. — Me.  a.  D.  Campbbll^s  "  able  papbe/'  18S2. 

(a) .  The  zemindar,  as  such,  was  originally  the  mere  steward,  representa- 
tive or  oflScer  of  the  Government,  or  rather  the  contractor  for  their  land 
revenue,  often  hereditary  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  land  revenue 
of  the  State  which  he  received  from  the  cultivators,  and  the  lower 
jumma  or  contract  price,  compounding  for  it,  which  he  paid  in  lieu  of  it 
into  the  Government  treasury,  constituted,  after  deducting  his  own  actual 
charges  in  its  collection,  the  value  of  his  zemindary  contract  or  tenure, 
generally  estimated  by  Government  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  above 
his  jumma  payable  to  them,  and  called  malikana,  or  the  peculiar  property 
of  which,  alone,  he  is  the  owner  ffnaliJcJ.  *  *  He  therefore  possessed  a 
valuable  and  often  hereditary  contract  interest  in  the  land  revenue  of 
the  State,  the  collection  of  which,  alone,  was  thus  transferred  to  him ; 
but  as  zemindar  he  possessed  no  right  whatever  in  the  soil  itself^  which, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  that  revenue,  was  held  in  fields  exclusively  by 
the  cultivators  on  the  various  tenure**  Hescribed  above. 
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• 

(A).  This  view  of  the  subject  is  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  fact,  that  App.  VI. 

nearly  all  the  zemindars^  from  the  highest  to   the  lowest,  were  also        

themselves  cultivators  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  petty  head  of  the  w"av  onicn. 
village^  besides  being  a  zemindar,  was  also,  perhaps,  the  greatest  cultivator  Pa».^^td. 
in  his  own  neighbourhood ;  and  each  of  the  hig^her  grades  of  zemindars, 
even  to  the  tributary  sovereign  of  the  hills^  had  his  private  lands  (neez, 
iummaUum),  whence  he  drew  grain  and  other  supplies  for  domestic 
purposes  of  his,  perhaps,  numerous  household.  But  unless  the  public 
revenue  on  these  lands  had  been  remitted  to  him  by  Government,  as 
naniar  (food,  subsistence)^  and  thus  constituted  an  addition  to  the 
maliiana,  granted  by  the  State  on  account  of  his  hereditary  contract 
duties,  he  would  have  been  required  to  account  for  the  land  revenue 
of  his  own  fields^  in  common  with  that  which  he  collected  from  those 
occupied  by  other  cultivators,  and  his  malikana,  in  that  case,  would  have 
been  confined  to  the  mere  established  deduction  from  the  joint  aggregate. 
The  fields  which  he  held  in  his  distinct  capacity  as  a  cultivator,  were 
never,  in  the  slightest  degree,  confounded  by  the  native  governments 
with  his  official  contract  or  zemindary  tenure. 

[c)  The  distinction  between  the  right  of  the  cultivator  to  the  soil 
itself,  subject  to  the  paymeat  of  the  public  revenue,  immemorially 
limited  by  local,  though  ill-defined  usage,  and  the  right  of  the  zemindar 
to  the  receipt  of  that  land  revenue  from  the  cultivator,  subject  to  his 
own  payment  to  Government  of  a  separate  lower  or  reduced  composition  in 
lieu  of  it,  called  jumma^  periodically  adjusted  between  the  zemindar  and 
the  state,  which  was  never  subjected  to  limitation  by  those  who  preceded 
OS  in  the  sovereignty  of  India,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  For, 
simple  as  this  distinction  now  appears  to  be,  to  all  who  have  waded 
through  the  vast  mass  of  information  now  procurable,  it  is  the  want  of 
a  clear  perception  of  these  two  very  distinct  fights  which  has  given 
rise  U\  the  chief  errors,  committed  at  the  period  of  the  permanent 
zemindary  settlement. 

(d).  At  that  period  this  distinction  was  unknown.  In  the  discussions 
preceding  the  permanent  zemindary  settlement,  however,  it  had 
been  fully  admitted  that  the  cultivator  possessed  a  right  to  the  soil 
so  long  as  he  paid  the  public  revenue  demandable  on  his  fields,  which 
was  held  to  have  been  limited  by  an  act  of  the  sovereign  power, 
beyond  the  arbitrary  determination  of  the  zemindar.  Indeed,  this 
cannot  be  more  broadly  stated,  nor  in  more  distinct  language.  It 
was  also  maintained  that  the  zemindar  had  no  claim  to  an  absolute  property 
in  the  land  itself ;  neither  was  there  any  proof  "  of  the  existence  of  such 
right  discernible  in  his  relative  situation  under  the  Mogul  government  in 
its  best  form  -/*  yet  the  zemindar's  undeniable,  and  often  hereditary,  pro- 
perty in  the  Utnd  revenue  of  his  entire  zemindary  was  confoimded  with  the 
separate  propertjr  in  the  land  itself,  which,  as  a  cultivator,  he  possessed 
in  some  of  ita fields  alone;  and  as  he  in  general  happened  to  occupy,  in 
the  ranks  of  society  in  India,  the  place  held  by  the  gentry  or  aristocracy 
in  Europe,  this  fortuitous  circumstance  tended  to  confirm  the  error,  and 
seems  to  have  rendered  it  a  matter  even  of  policy,  to  acknowledtife  him 
in  the  new  light  of  the  landed  proprietor,  not  only  of  his  own  few  fields, 
but  of  every  field  even  belonging  to  other  cultivators  situated  within  his 
entire  zemindary  or  hereditary  revenue  jurisdiction. 
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App.  VI.   VII. — Lord  Cornwallis,  3rd  February  1790. 

thummiwdaby        W«  The  question  that  has  been  so  much  agitated  in  this  country, 
WAS  AH  oFFicB.  whethcF  the  zemindars  and  ta1ookdai*s  are  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
Pawu  eTcoiidd.    or  Only  officers  of  Government,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  unin- 
teresting to  them ;  whilst  their  claim  to  a  certain  percentage  upon  the  rents 
of  their  lands  has  been  admitted,  and  the  right  of  Government  to  fix  the 
amount  of  those  rents  at  its  own  discretion  has  never  been  denied  or  disputed. 
{6) .  Under  the  former  practice  of  annual  settlements,  zemindars  who 
have  either  refused  to  agree  to  pay  the  rents  that  have  been  required,  or 
who  have  been  thought  unworthy  of  being  entrusted  with  the  management^ 
have,  since  our  acquisition  of  the  Dewanee,  been  dispossessed  in  number- 
less instances,  and  their  land  held  khas,  or  let  to  a  farmer ;   and  when 
it  is  recollected  that  pecuniary  allowances  have  not  always  been   given 
to  dispossessed  zemindars  in  Benc^,  I  conceive  that  a  more  nugatory  or 
delusive  species  of  property  could  hardly  exist.*  * 

(c).  To  those  who  have  adopted  the  idea  that  the  zemindars  have  no 
property  in  tlie  soil,  and  that  Government  is  the  actual  landlord,  and 
that  the  zemindars  are  officers  of  Government,  removable  at  pleasure, 
the  questions  regarding  the  right  of  the  zemindars  to  collect  the  internal 
duties  on  commerce  would  appear  unnecessary.^  These  are  not  the  grounds 
on  which  I  have  recommended  the  withdrawal  from  the  zemindars  of 
the  collection  of  internal  duties. 

{d).  I  admit  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  zemindars. 

7.  There  were  three  parties,  one  or  other  of  whom  could 
have  had  proprietary  right  in  the  land,  viz. ,  the  Government,  the 
zemindar,  and  the  cultivator.  In  clause  (ft)  the  nohle  author 
of  the  zemindary  settlement  conceived  that  a  more  nugatory 
or  delusive  species  of  property  than  that  of  zemindars  could 
not  exist ;  he  and  the  advocates  of  that  settlement  maintain- 
ed further,  that  the  State  was  not  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil :  yet,  far  from  admitting  the  proprietary^  right  of  the 
remaining  or  third  party,  the  cultivator  was  put  aside  aub 
silentio  (just  as  his  rights  passed  away,  in  consequence,  sub 
sil^ntio)  and  the  illogical  conclusion  (clause  d)  was  af&rmed 
that  the  zemindar  was  the  proprietor ;  and  so  the  rights  of 
millions  of  the  real  proprietors  were  destroyed  hy  the  amiahle 
and  benevolent  representatives  of  a  nation  which  desires 
to  do  justice  to  India,  which  is  rich  enough  to  make  the 
amends  honestly  due  for  even  well-meant  injustice,  and 
which,  in  one  of  the  famine  problems  of  the  present  day, 
is  confronted  with  the  consequences  of  its  unparalleled  con- 
fiscation of  rights  in  1793. 

8.  Law  and  Constitution  of  India. 

FB?o»4a-i.  (1).  The  zemindars  may  purchase  property  like  individuals ;  hut  that 

the  name  of  zemindar  is  an  official  designation  there  can  he  no  doubt.  The 


'  Tbis  amounts  to  a  strong  assertion  of  the  official  gtai«$  of  the  zemindar. 
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commission,   or  sunnnd   of  zemindary  granted  to  Cheytun  Sing,  of  the   App.  VI. 

zemindary  of  Bishenpore,  which  office  was  held  by  his   grandfather,  to        

whom  he  was  appointed  in  succession,  is  well  known.  As  a  common  ^'iiv'orri^f 
work,  I  refer  the  reader  for  it  to  Patton^s  Asiatic  Monarchies,  Appendix  — 
No.  1.  The  sunnud  is  addressed  to  the  mutsudees,  chowdries,  canoongoes,  *"' 
talookdars,  ryots  and  husbandmen  of  Bishenpore,  setting  forth  ^'  that  the 
ijffice  of  zemindar  has  been  bestowed  on  Cheytun  Sing,  '^  and  certain  condi- 
tions are  specified.  He  is  to  pay  a  peshcush  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
mohurs,  to  be  conciliatory  to  the  ryots,  so  as  to  increase  cultivation  and  im- 
prove the  country,  lopay  fie  revenue  of  Government  into  tie  treasury  at  stated 
periods ;  to  keep  the  high  roads  in  repair  and  safe  for  travellers,  to  be 
i^nswerable  for  the  property  of  travellers  if  robbed ;  to  render  and  transmit 
Ike  accounts  required  of  Aim  to  the  presence  every  yeaty  tender  his  own  and 
the  canoongoes  signature.  *  *  We  are  then  given  the  muchulcah,  or 
written  obligation  given  in  by  the  nominee.  He  promises  to  be  diligent 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  to  be  mild  and  conciliatory  to  the  ryots,  to 
increase  the  cultivation,  to  pay  the  revenue  to  Government  regularly  into 
the  treasury  at  the  stated  periods,  to  transmit  the  accounts  signed  by 
himself  and  the  canoongoe  regularly.  We  have  finally  the  security 
for  his  person  of  the  canoongoe  of  Bengal  ^^  that  the  office  of  zemindar 
having  been  bestowed  upon  Cheytun  Sing,  I  will  be  security  for  his 
person'',  &c. 

2.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  holders  of  large  zemindaries,  such  as  many 
•of  the  zemindars  of  the  province  of  Bengal  are,  it  will  probably  not 
admit  of  dispute  that  their  tenure  was  official,  and  that  the  bend  fide 
milkeeut  (ownership)  of  the  soil  did  not  rest  in  them. 

9.  The  foregoing  extracts,  which  affirm  the  official 
status  of  the  zemindar,  take  accoimt  of  his  malikaria  or 
percentage  on  the  collection  of  the  Government  land  reve- 
nue from  the  cultivating  proprietors,  and  of  only  those  his 
neef  lands,  which  were  nankar  lands,  or  the  lands  allotted  as 
part  of  his  remuneration  as  zemindar.  With  one  exception, 
^Mr.  Fortescue,  section  V),  the  lands  other  than  nankar^  of 
which  the  zemindar  could  be  the  proprietor,  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  other  cultivating  proprietors,  are  not  men- 
tioned. Notices  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  following 
extracts  which,  in  other  respects,  confirm  the  preceding 
accounts  of  the  official  status  of  the  zemindar. 

I. — ROUSB^S     DiSSEETATION    CONCEKNING   LANDED    PROPERTY   IN  BeNGAL, 

179L 

To  one  in  particular,  a  man  of  small  but  independent  fortune,  pos-  Page  46. 
sessed  of  extensive  learning,  and  a  magistrate  of  unimpeaehed  integrity, 
IMirza  Mohsen,  I  formerly  proposed  several  questions  in  writing,  with- 
out communication  with  any  person  whatsoever,  upon  the  subject 
of  zemindars.  The  answers  he  gave  me  were  the  result  of  his  reading 
and  enquiry. 
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App.  Y1.  Question  (3). — In  the  Dewany  Bunnads  a  zemindary  is  styled  an  office 
^  ^  —  (khidmut)  y  and  an  office  is  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  tiie  employer. 
WAS  AS  orvicB.  But  at  present  the  children  of  the  zemindar  take  possession  of  the  land 
Para.  9.  contd.  cnjoycd  by  their  father  and  grand&ther,  as  an  inheritamce.  How  long 
p^^^  ^2  1^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  inheritance  in  zemindaries  prevailed  ?  and  by  what  means 

has  it  been  established  ? 
Page 63.  Answer  fa). — "  The  reason  for  calling  the  zemindary  an  office  in  the 

Dewany  sunnud^  is  this^ — The  zemindars  are  commissioned  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  for  three  duties  :  Firsts  the  preservation  and  defence 
of  their  respective  boundaries  from  traitors  and  insurgents.  Secondly, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  subjects,  the  abundance  of  cultivators,  and 
increase  of  his  revenue.  Thirdly,  the  punishment  of  thieves  and  robbers, 
the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  the  destruction  of  highwaymen.  The 
accomplishment  of  these  objects  is  considered,  in  the  royal  grant,  as  the 
discharge  of  office  to  the  sovereign,  and  on  that  account  the  word 
office  (khidmut)  is  employed  in  the  Dewany  sunnud  for  a  zemindary. 
P«««ffi-  (b).  The   zemindaries  of  the  present  period  are  of  three  sorts  :    (1) 

Jungulboory,  (2)  Intekaly^  and  (3)  Ahekamy. 

1 .  Jungulboory  (clearing  of  waste)  is  a  tract  of  land  which  having 
gone  to  decay,  and  become  incapable  of  producing  the  amount  of  the 
royal  revenue  (jumma  padshahy)  has  been  restored  to  prosperity  by 
the  diligence  and  industry  of  another  person,  who  has  thereby  re-established 
the  revenue  of  the  crown  (kheraji) .     Such  is  the  zemindary  of  Serayal,  &c. 

2.  Intekaly  (transfer)  is  land  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  and 
productive  to  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  yet  on  account  of  the  neglect 
of  the  incumbent,  or  for  want  of  heirs  to  the  land,  another  person  has, 
with  the  permission  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  government  delegated  by  him, 
obtained  a  sunnud  for  the  office  in  his  own  name.  Such  is  the  zemindary 
of  the  Pergunnah  Buldakhal,  &c. 

3.  Ahekamy  (by  order  or  authority)  is,  when,  notwithstanding  the 
diligence  of  the  zemindar  in  the  duties  of  his  station,  the  officers  about 
the  person  of  the  prince,  who  are  employed  in  the  afiEairs  of  the  zemin- 
dars, have,  upon  interested  motives,  ootained  orders  for  zemindaries  to 
be  granted  to  them  in  their  own  names.  Such  is  the  zemindary  of 
Rajah  Luckinarain,  and  this  mode  has  taken  place  in  latter  times. 

Page  64.  (e»).  (Going  back  to  a).     It  was  a  rule  in   the  time  of  the  ancient 

emperors,  that  when  any  of  the  zemindars  died,  their  effects  and  property 
were  sequestered^  by  the  Government.  After  which,  in  consiideration 
of  the  rights  of  long  service,  which  is  incumbent  on  sovereigns,  and 
elevates  the  dignity  of  the  employer,  sunnuds  for  the  office  of  zemindary 
were  granted  to  the  children  of  the  deceased  zemindar,  and  no  other 
person  was  accepted,  because  the  inhabitants  could  never  feel  for  any 
stranger  the  attachment  and  affection  which  they  naturally  enter- 
tain for  the  family  of  the  zemindar,  and  would  have  been  afflicted  if 
any  other  had  been  put  over  them. 

{d).  At  present,  the  children  of  a  zemindar  take  to  the  land  possessed 
by  their  fathers  and  grand&thers  as  an  inheritance ;  it  is  done  upon  the 
strength  of  the  ancient  customs  and  institutions,   according  to  which 

the  zemindary  of   the  father  was  transferred  by  sunnud  to  the  son. 

I 

'  Evidence  of  official  statiu. 
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If  the  office  of  zemindary^  in  the  nature  of  their  officers,  were  limited   App.  VI. 
to  the  life  of  the  incumbents,  they  would  never  have  exerted  themselves  «      — 
to  promote  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  country.     Nor  would  was  Avovnca. 
the  population  and  revenue  have  been  advanced,  as  they  are  now,  from  pu»  loT 
what  they  were  in  former  times.     But  when  the  emperors  thought  it 
politic,  upon  the  decease  of  a  zemindar,  to  continue  the  office  of  zemin- 
dary  to  his  children,  the  zemindars  on  their  part  felt  a  confidence  and 
satisfaction  in  discharging  the  duties  of  their  situation,  and  always 
employed  their  strenuous  endeavours  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their 
districts. 

{e).  Such  has  been  the  progression  of  the  general  rule  of  inheritance 
in  zemindaries.  With  regard  to  one  species,  indeed,  the  jungulboory,  it 
is  conformable  to  the  holy  law,  and  to  common  practice,  that  persons 
should  gain  an  hereditary  zemindary  in  land  which  they  have  cleared 
from  waste,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  prince,  and  brought  into 
a  state  of  cultivation,  so  as  to  produce  the  full  revenue  of  Government, 
and  the  children  of  such  persons  have  a  decided  right  to  hereditary 
possession,  which  both  ancient  and  modem  sovereigns  have  recognised. 
But  as  to  the  other  zemindaries,  styled  Inieialy  and  AAeiamy,  before 
explained  in  the  second^  article,  which  the  possessors  have  received  in  a 
state  of  perfect  cultivation,  effected  by  the  industry  of  others,  although 
their  children  also  have  claimed  a  hereditary  right  in  these  zemindaries 
like  those  of  the  sort  called  jungulboory,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
ancient  practice,  have  possessed  the  zemindaries  of  their  ancestors  upon 
a  similar  footing,  yet  the  holy  law  does  not  of  itself  annex  to  these  any 
hereditary  title.  The  renewal  of  the  sunnud  from  person  to  person  is 
an  argument  against  the  inheritance  by  right.  This  must,  therefore, 
depend  upon  the  prince  and  the  actual  government  of  the  country. 

10.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  now  to  add  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  a  statement  that  hereditary  succession  to 
the  office  of  zemindar  did  not  imply  a  proprietary  title  in  the 
whole  of  the  estates  which  formed  the  zemindary. 

I. — Patton's  Asiatic  Monabchibs — 

(a) .  The  prejudices  of  Europe  confirm  hereditary  establishments  where-  Pa^e*  las-oe. 
ever  they  are  to  be  found,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  convert  them  into 
tenures  of  land,  because,  among  the  English  in  particular,  the  law  of 
primogeniture  and  hereditary  succession  applies  peculiarly  to  landed 
property ;  nor  can  they  suppose  the  hereditary  rule  to  be  followed  in 
the  disposal  of  a  trust,  or  an  office,  which  has  a  reference  to  land, 
without  annexing  to  it  the  whole  property  of  the  official  district,  how- 
ever extensive  may  be  its  boundaries :  the  argument  is,  that  hereditary 
Mueeession  infers  property  of  land.  If  a  man  had  succeeded  to  his 
father,  and  his  grandfather,  and  his   great-grandfather,  as  the  superior 

1  To  land,  of  which  the  proprietary  right  was  not  official,  including  reclaimed  waste, 
the  inheritance  was  independent  of  a  snnnnd ;  bnt  to  the  official  part  of  the  zemindary,  in- 
eluding  lands  brought  into  cultiyation  by  the  industry  of  others,  the  succession  was  by 
■onnud,  that  is,  only  to  one-tenth  over  the  Qoremment^B  share  of  the  produce. 
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A  PP.  VI.   or  steward  of  an  estate,  and  they  had  all  in  succession  enjoyed  a  farm 
The  zBimiDAHY  i*Gnt-free,  for  their  trouble, — has  this  man  a  right  to   claim  the  property 
WAS  AiroMicB.  of  the  whole  estate  ?     This  appears  to  me   to  be  precisely  the  situation 
Para.  10,  concid.  of  the  Indian  zemindar.     Now^  stewardships,  it  has  been  observed,  were 
really  hereditary  among  the  Hindus ;  and  on  this  account  they  appear 
to  have  been  conferred  pretty   generally,   according   to  the  same  rule, 
by  the  Mahomedans.     But   to   the  Mahomedan  succeeds  the   English- 
man, with  his  head  full  of  the  hereditary  claims  of  great  landed proprie^ 
foTBf  derived  from  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  north ;  and  he  insists 
upon  converting  the  humble   steward  into  the  princely  proprietor,  and 
talks  of  right  and  justice,  while  he  robs  millions  of  their  property,  and 
sacrifices  to  his  prejudices  all  the  proprietary  prerogatives  of  government. 

(ft).  (After  quoting  from  Menu  and  the  Code  of  Oentoo 
Laws  published  by  Mr.  Halhed) — 

Page  170.  It  therefore  appears   that  if  the  zemindary  had  been  a  landed  estate, 

continuing  by  hereditary  descent  in  the  same  family,  it  would  not,  by 
the  Hindu  law  (which  alone  could  be  applicable) ,  have  descended  to 
one  son,  where  there  were  many,  nor  to  one  relative,  where  there  were 
others  of  equal  kindred  y  but  it  would  have  been  equally  divided  among 
all  the  equal  relatives  of  the  last  occupant,  which,  not  having  been  the 
case,  demonstrates,  I  think,  that  it  could  not  be  esteemed  landed 
property.  So  that  the  circumstance  upon  which  the  European  idea 
of  landed  property  is  founded  actually  infers  an  opposite  conclusion ; 
and  establishes  with  certainty  that  the  zemindary  appointment  must 
have  been  an  office,  which,  not  admitting  of  division,  could  only  be 
continued  (when  given  to  persons  of  the  same  family)  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  followed.  But  even  if  the  application  of  the  law  of 
England,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Hindu  law,  could  be  admitted, 
it  would  only  apply  to  the  nankar  land  of  the  zemindar,  which  was 
oflScially  his  actual  property,  as  it  paid  no  rent ;  but  it  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  khalsa,  or  exchequer  lands,  the  rents  of  which  wholly 
belonged  to  Government ;  and  the  overplus,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
expressly  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  cultivator  or  ryot. 

11.  Under  the  ancient  system,  village  boundaries  were 
defined ;  a  certain  proportion  of  waste  land  was  included  with- 
in this  boundary ;  and  co-sharers  in  the  headship  of  villages 
(meerassdars),  heads  of  villages,  heads  of  groups  of  villages, 
and  zemindars,  had,  more  or  less  generally,  a  property  in  tliis 
waste  to  the  extent  of  receiving  rent  from  cultivators  of  it, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  the  Government  revenue ;  some  of 
the  extracts  in  the  following  sections  relate  to  these  official 
zemindars ;  the  others  illustrate  generally  that  the  rights  of 
the  minor  officials  merged  in  those  of  the  zemindar. 

I. — Patton's  Asiatic  Monabchirs. 

Page  166.  In  a  glossary  which  accompanies  Sir  Broughton  Rouse's  Dissertation, 

I  find  the  word  'aumil'  explained  native  collector  or  manager  of  a  district 
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on  tie  part  of  Government.  This  definition  seems  applicable  to  a  iZ^^m^War.  App.  VI. 
But  not  being  entirely  satisfied  upon  this  head,  I  applied  to  a  gentle- ^^^^  ^—^^^^^^^ 
man,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language,  and  whose  avocations  w^  ah  ovfici. 
in  India,  I  understood,  would  give  authority  to  his  judgment,  stating  my  pan.  ii,  contd. 
questions  in  writing,  without  assigning  any  particular  cause  for  the  inquiry. 
To  my  question  respecting  an  aumil,  his  answer  was  :  ^'An  aumil  is  an 
agent  J^  To  my  question — "A  chondrvy  ox  2i  zemindar ^  collects  immediately 
from  the  ryots  ? ''  Answer — *'  Doubtless.  ^'  "  How  are  these  persons 
relatively  situated?^*  Answer— "The  zemindaiy  oflBcers  are  termed  his 
amila;  they  act  on  his  behalf,  and  under  his  authority;  the  zemindars  them- 
selves may  be  considered  as  the  amila  of  Government.  It  was  a  general 
term,  comprehetiding  all  those  employ edin  the  collection  of  the  revenue y  though 
now  confined  to  the  subordinate  agents.''  The  reader  will  observe  that 
at  the  time,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  since,  when  Aumngzebe 
issued  this  edict  (firman  of  rules  for  the  collection  of  revenue),  the 
general  term  amil  or  amila,  ''  comprehending  all  those  employed  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenues,''  must  have  included  zemindars  ;  but  at  any 
rate,  even  as  the  word  is  now  understood,  it  must  be  applied  to  the 
agents  of  zemindars,  in  which  case  it  is  imposible  that  the  cultivators, 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  firamin  as  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  could 
be  the  zemindars ;  because  the  zemindars,  or  their  agents  (under  the 
designation  of  aumiis),  are  the  persons  here  instructed  how  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  those  very  proprietors.  Would  the  Emperor  enjoin 
them  how  to  behave  towards  themselves  ?  or  would  he  instruct  the  agents 
of  the  zemindars  to  admonish  the  zemindars  to  cultivate  their  land  ?  The 
firamin  says, — "  The  proprietor  being  present,  and  capable  of  cultivating 
it,  let  them  (the  fltt^ztYf)  admonish  him"  (the  zemindar  I).  This  cannot 
be.  *  *  The  second  article  in  the  firamin  states :  "  But  if,  upon  ex- 
amination, it  should  be  found  that  some"  (husbandmen)  "  who  have  the 
ability,  and  are  assisted  with  water,  nevertheless  have  neglected  to  cul- 
tivate their  lauds,  they "  (the  aumils)  "  shall  admonish,  and  threaten, 
and  use  force  and  stripes." 

In  kheraj  mowezzeff  (rent  paid  in  money)  they  (the  aumils) 
«hall  acquire  information  of  the  conduct  of  the  proprietors  of  land, 
from  whom  this  tribute  is  to  be  collected,  whether  they  cultivate 
or  not;  and  if  they  (the  aumils)  learn  that  the  husbandmen  are 
unable  to  provide  the  implements  of  husbandry,  they  shall  advance 
them  money  from  Government,  in  the  way  of  tekavy,  and  take  security. 
In  the  same  sentence,  proprietors  of  land  and  husbandmen  are  here 
mentioned ;  do  they  mean  the  same  persons  ?  This  seems  to  be  answered 
in  the  aflSrmative,  by  the  succeeding  article.  **  Third.  In  kheraj- 
mowezzeff,  if  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  for  want  of  means  of  pi  oviding  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  has  been  unable  to  cultivate  it,  or  has  deserted, 
leaving  the  land  uncultivated,  they  (the  aumils)  shall  either  g^ve  the 
land  in  farm,  or  allow  another  to  cultivate  it"  (on  account  of  the 
proprietor) ,"  or  thej  shaM  appoint  a  person  to  succeed  the  proprietor, 
who  shall  cultivate  the  land ;  and  after  paying  the  tribute,  whatever 
remains,  he  "  (the  substituted  farmer)  "  shall  apply  to  his  own  use ;  when 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands  shall  again  have  the  ability  to  cultivate 
them,  they  shall  be  restored  to  them."  This  article  seems  to  establish  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  the  husbandman,  is  the  same  person,  and 
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A  PP.  VI.   that  it  is  impossible  for  the  zemindar,  who  is  the  aumil,  or  whose  agent 

T«.  .I37w«...  is  the  aumil,  to  be  the  proprietor.     The  fourth  and   fifth  articles  contain 

WA«  AS  oFvici.  other  instructions  to  aumtls  respecting  their  duties  towards  prcpnetars  or 

Para.  11,  contd.  husbandmefi.     It  seems^   therefore^  to   be   clearly   established^  that   the 

zemindars  could  not  possibly  be  the  proprietors  of  the  landsj   the  rents 

of  which   they    were  required^  as  the  aumils  of  Qovernment^  to  collect 

from  ihe  proprietors. 

II. — Sib  Brotjghton  Bousb. 

Page  26.  (a) .  I  havc  examined  from  attested  copies  now  in  my  own  possession  the 

sunnuds  of  a  zemindar,  talookdar,  and  chowderry,  which  latter,  if  I  re- 
collect right,  is  considered  in  the  modern  practice  of  Bengal  as  the  head 
of  several  talookdars  united  under  one  name,  and  I  find  the  tenor  of  them 
exactly  the  sande. 

(i).  MiRZA  MoHSBN,  a  learned  authority,  quoted  by  Sir  J9.  Souse. 

Page  M.  (1).  In  times  prior  to  the  irruptions  of  the  Mahomedans,  the  Bajahs 

who  held  their  residence  at  Delhi,  and  possessed  the  sovereignty  of 
Hindustan,  deputed  officers  to  collect  their  revenues  {kheraji)  who  were 
called  in  the  Indian  language  Choudberies.  The  word  zemindar  is 
Persian. 

Ibid,  (2).  On   the  Mahomedan  conquest,    the  lands   in   Hindustan   were 

^^^^    '  allotted  to  Omrah  Jaghirdars  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  distribu- 

ted throughout  the  country.  Several  of  these  Omrahs  having  rebelled, 
«  the  emperors  thought  it  would  be  more  politic  to  commit  the  management 
of  the  country  to  the  native  Hindus  who  had  most  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  readiness  and  constancy  of  their  obedience  to  the 
sovereign  power.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  districts  were  allotted  to 
numbers  of  them  under  a  reasonable  revenue  (jummah  monasib)  which 
they  were  required  to  pay  in  money  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces^ 
deputed  from  the  emperor. 

Page  48.  (3).  The  zemindar  has  a  pre-eminence  over  a  chowdhery  in  three  res- 

pects which  will  be  specified  in  another  article.  The  chowdhery,  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Bajahs^  had  no  concern  in  the  administration  of 
the  country,  which  has  become  the  custom  under  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. Their  business  was  simply  to  collect  the  established  revenue 
(Zer  mokerery). 

III. — Gholam  Hosbin  Khan,  son  of  FtMeen^ool  Dowlat,  formerly  Nazim 
of  Jbehar  {Appendix  to  Minute  of  Sir  J,  Shore,  2nd  April  17^. 

Harington'8  f^J'    The   literal   meaning  of    the   word   zemindar  is  possessor,   or 

Be*uiaSong  proprietor  of  land,  but  in  its  general  or  accepted  meaning  it  implies 
page  113  ee  te?.  a  proprietor  of  land  who  pays  rent  to  the  emperor  or  any  other 
ruler,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  every  landholder,  whether  possessing 
a  greater  or  a  less  number  of  villages,  or  only  a  portion  of  a  village. 
Land  being  a  species  of  that  property  which  is  deemed  transferable  in 
all  countries  the  proprietorship  of  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  any  other  property  of  a  similar  nature,  viz.,  (I)  by 
gift,  (2)  by  purchase,  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  (3)  by 
*  inheritance. 
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(i).  The  principal  zemindars  received  titles  and  jageers  according  to    App.  VI. 
their  rank>  whilst  those  of  an  inferior  degree,  in  the  event  of  their  being  ^^^  ^r^j^^^r 
obedient  to  the  orders  of  Government^  attentive  to  the  improvement  was  AKovnoB. 
of  their  lands,  and  punctual  in  the  payment  of  their  revenues,   received  pan.  ii^contd. 
nankar  proportionate  to  their  exigencies,  besides   which  they  had  no  q  ^^j^ 
other  allowances.     The  nankar  was  deducted  from  the  revenue  payable 
to  Government,     Afterwards,  on  the  decline  of  the  empire,   viUages 
were  granted  for  nankar  in  lieu  of  money. 

(c)».  What  is  a  chowdry,  and  iirhat  is  the  difference  between  a  chowdry  q.  26th. 
and  a  zemindar?  Many  of  the  principal  landholders  of  Behar  were 
denominated  chowdries,  as,  for  instance,  Bishen  Sing,  the  grandfather 
of  Narain  Sing,  the  zemindar  of  Seris  Cotumba.  In  the  time  of 
Akbar  and  his  successors,  the  crories,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
emperor,  went  to  court.  Such  among  the  zemindat's  relations  as 
possessed  abilities,  the  emperor,  after  satisfying  himself  on  that  point, 
nominated  to  the  management  of  particular  districts ;  and  by  conduct* 
ing  the  business  to  his  satisfaction,  they  obtained  an  allowance  of 
nankar  and  received  the  appellation  of  chowdry,  signifying  chief, 
or  director.  Thus  the  superintendents  of  the  customs  are  denominated 
chowdries,  because  it  is  their  duty  to  superintend  the  business  of  this 
department.  In  later  times,  those  zemindars  who  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  attention  to  the  ruler,  and  by  the  good 
management  of  their  district,  obtained  by  common  consent  the  title  of 
chowdry.  There  is  no  other  difference  between  a  chowdry  and  a  zemin- 
dar than  what  is  here  stated.  A  chowdry  has  no  rights  or  privileges 
l>eyond  nankar  and  malikanah ;  the  former  depending  on  his  retaining 
the  management  of  his  district,  and  the  latter  on  his  losing  it. 

{d) .  What  is  a  talookdary,  and  what  is  the  difference  between  a  q.  27th. 
talookdary  and  a  zemindary  ?  The  proprietor  of  10  or  15  villages,  or 
even  of  a  less  number,  is  called  a  talookdar.  The  word  zemindar  is  a 
general  term  applied  to  all  landholders,  whether  possessing  an  entire 
pergunnah  or  not,  or  only  10  beegahs  of  land.  In  this  respect  they  are 
all  equally  zemindars.  The  only  point  in  which  there  is  a  diifference 
among  them  is  in  regard  to  rank  and  authority. 

{€),  Roy  Rotan's  answsb. — The  zemindars  of  a  middle  and  inferior  q.  7th. 
rank,  and  the  talookdars  and  muzkoories  at  large,  hold  their  lands  to  this 
day  solely  by  virtue  of  inheritance ;  whereas  the  superior  zemindars 
(chowdries)  (c),  such  as  those  of  Burdwan,  Nuddea,  Dinagepore,  &c., 
after  ^succeeding  to  their  zemindaries  on  the  ground  of  inheritance, 
are  accustomed  to  receive,  on  the  payment  of  a  nuzzeranah,  paiskush, 
&c.,  a  dewanny  sunnud  from  Government.  In  former  times  the  zemin- 
dars of  Bishenpore,  Pachete,  Beerbhoom  and  Roshmabad,  used  to 
succeed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  right  of  inheritance,  and  to  solicit 
afterwards,  as  a  matter  of  course,^  a  confirmation  from  the  ruling  power. 

IV. — Tagore  Law  Lbcturbs. 

(a).  It  appears  to  be  pretty  certain  that  the  Mahomedan   system  of  p^rc  42. 
government  was  throughout  a  non-hereditary  system ;   while  the  Hindu 

"■  '  ■■  '  ■■-■■I  ■  ^»^—         ...^l  ■!■■  .  .11  -■■  —M^MMia  ■■■■  ■  --■  I  ■■ 

'  The  conflrmstion  wm  not  accorded,  however,  as   a  matter  of  conne,  but  only  after 
difficult  J  and  delay,  and  the  exaction  of  heavy  foes,  bcc  para.  2,  section  VII. 
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App.   VI.  system  was  essentially  hereditary.  *  *  And  so  we  find  that  while  the 

UsubpIiiohs  by  fiindu  officers  succeeded  to  their  office  simply  by   descent^  or  by  the 
zBniiTDABB.     mixturc  of  descent  and  election   which    sometimes  prevailed^  yet    this 

Pan.  11,  coDtd.  established  hereditary  right  was  not  sufficient  in  Mahomedan  times 
without  some  recognition  by  the  State.  *  *  A  system  of  government, 
which  was  opposed  to  hereditary  offices^  would  naturally  tend  to 
become,  if  it  was  not  origiDally,  a  highly  centralised  government ;  in 
this  again  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Hindu  system,  with  its 
village  communities.  In  this  respect,  also,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  struggle  between  the  two  opposite  principles,  and  the  village  commu- 
nities ceased  to  develop  and  tended  to  decay  under  Mahomedan 
rule.     *  * 

Page  60.  {b).  The  tendency  of  the  Mahomedan  rule  would  therefore  be,  as  it 

seems  to  me,  to  depress,  at  any  rate  at  first,  the  village  community,  and 
to  make  it  shrink  within  itself,  and  to  recognize  very  sli^^htly  any  one 
below  the  chief  collector  of  the  revenue,  whether  neadman  or  rajah ; 
and  the  tendency  would  further  be  to  enhance  at  first  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  revenue  collectors  as  agent  against  all  below  them,  and  thus 
give  them  the  means  of  carrying  on  with  success  a  struggle  with  the 
Mahomedan  ideas,  and  of  encroaching  on  the  rights  claimed  by  the 
State.  *  * 

p^^  gj  (c).  Whether  the  causes  be  as  I  have  suggested,  or  not,  we  find  that 

zemiudars  did  arise  and  become  powerful  in  Mahomedan  times,  displac- 
ing to  a  great  extent  the  village  headman ;  and  that  the  village  fiscal 
organization  fell  into  decay,  and  its  growth  and  development  were 
arrested. 

p^^0i,  {d).  The  Mahomedan  rulers  continued  the  same  revenue  machinery 

and  collected  the  revenue  through  the  Hindu  chowdries,  and,  where 
these  had  existed,  zemindars,  as  the  established  representatives  of  the 
cultivators,  and  as  collectors  of  the  revenue  of  a  fiscal  division  or 
pergunnah.  The  chowdry  afterwards  became  the  Mahomedan  crory 
administering  a  cAucJklaA,  or  a  district  yielding  a  crore  of  dams,  or  2^ 
lakhs  of  rupees,  and  he  was  one  of  the  officers  from  whom  zemindars 
sprung. 

Pi^g0Q2.  (^)'  ^6  headman   generally  continued    to  distribute   the  assess- 

ment amongst  the  villagers,  as  he  did  even  down  to  British  times ; 
and  he  realised  the  revenues  from  the  cultivators,  which  he  paid 
into  the  treasury,  or  to  the  superior  revenue  authority.  In  later 
times  the  headman  generally  sank  into  the  position  of  a  subordinate 
revenue  payer,  or  of  a  muzkooree,  intead  of  a  pujooree  malgnzar, 
paying  revenue,  not  direct  to  the  treasury  or  the  superior  revenue  officer 
as  such,  but  paying  through  a  zemindar  or  talookdar.  The  village  com- 
munity appears  to  have  gradually  sunk,  and  to  have  lost  its  importance 
as  a  fiscal  unit,  although  it  may  have  retained  and,  perhaps,  intensified 
its  social  influence. 

Pages  es^w.  (0*  ^^  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  village  communities  were 

in  vigour,  the  heaidmen  seem  to  have  retained  their  position  to  some 
extent,  and  to  have  dealt  with  the  State  direct  as  pujooree  malguzars  under 
the  old  HincRi  titles  of  mokuddums,  munduls,  and  bhunnias  (or  zemin- 
dars). But  in  other  places  the  ancient  rajahs  and  revenue  collectors 
became  talookdars  and  zemindars,  and   collected    the   revenue   as  such ; 
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*  *  These   zemindars  and  talookdars^  as  we  have  seen,  generally  eon-  App.  VI. 
trived  to  absorb  the  functions,  or  at  least  the  chief  emoluments,   of  the  u^jj^"^^  .^ 
headman,  and  to  displace  him  to  a  great  extent.     Thus  the  Rajah  of    zbmxkdass. 
Benares  is  said  to  have  attained  his  position  by  this  means.  ?»».  iT"^ 

{g).  Thus  arose  zemindars  and  talookdars.  Many  of  the  superior  Page  64. 
zeYnindars  descend  by  primogeniture,  a  fact  which  perhaps  points  to 
their  having  been  derived  from  the  ancient  rajahs,  as  a  raj  undoubtedly 
descended  mainly  in  this  mode.  The  inferior  zemindars  grew  out  of 
collectors,  farmers^  and  other  officers  of  revenue,  headmen,  and  even 
robber  chiefs. 

{A).  At  the  Mahommedan  conquest,  those  who  claimed  to  collect  the  Pag«66. 
revenue  did  not  claim  the  ownership  of  the  land ;  they  claimed  a  right 
to  collect^  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  property  in  the  collections,  but 
nothing  more.  But  in  course  of  time,  the  zemindars  who  had  grown 
out  of  these  elements  began  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  both  the 
State  and  the  cultivator ;  and  by  the  time  of  Ala-ood-deen,  who  died 
in  A.  D.  1816,  they  were  thought  to  require  curbing.  The  superintend- 
ents of  the  revenue  department  were  accordingly  required  ^^  to  take 
care  that  the  zemindars  demand  no  more  from  the  cultivators  than  the 
estimates  the  zemindars  themselves  had  made/'  thus  bringing  them  back 
to  their  original  position,  to  some  extent,  and  forbidding  what  were 
known  as  abwabs  and  cesses.  But  in  spite  of  this  check,  the  power  of 
the  zemindars  was  not  crushed,  but  they  regained  their  position,  and  ulti- 
mately became  almost  independent. 

12.  Mr.  James  Grant,  Sheristadar  of  Bengal,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  zemindaree 
tenures,"  explained  how  there  vras  brought  about  the  dis- 
cordance between  truth,  right  and  fact  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
conclusion  on  which  the  Government  acted  in  declaring  the 
zemindars  to  be  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  in  their  zemin- 
daries.  The  substance  of  Mr.  Grant's  account  is  given  by 
Mr.  Halhed  in  his  "  Memoir  on  the  land  tenure  and  prin- 
ciples of  taxation :  Calcutta,  1832.7 

I. — Mr.  C.  N.  Halhsd — 

(a).  The  zemindars^  who  it  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  evidence  laid  Pa^ir. 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1772,  were  merely  the 
agents  through  whom  the  revenues  were  realised,  and  not  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  money  from  individuals 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  on  their  personal  security,  or  on  mortgage  of 
the  ensuing  crops. 

{b).  The  creditors  pressed  the  zemindars  for  their  claims,  but  were, 
for  a  time,  content  to  obtain  revewed  bonds,  with  accumulated 
interest  added  to  the  principal,  till  at  length  these  private  claims 
against  the  zemindars  exceeded  three  millions  sterling,  and  the  revenues 
were  endangered.  In  the  meantime,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta, 
viewing  the  zemindars  as  the  servants  of  Government,  deemed  them,  in 
this  capacity,  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  in  the  terms  of  their  charter, 

9 
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App.  VI.    and  entertaiued  the  suits  which  the  holders  of  the  bonds  entered  against 

them  to  recover  the  amount  of  their  claims^  seized  their  persons  by 

uMzVoAMr^  mesne  process  and  issued  extents  against  their  movable  property. 

(b).  The  Government  feared  that  '^  a  judicial  enquiry  into  the  zemin- 
I***  ndix  iL^^*  dars'  rights  and  tenures^  whenever  it  shall  happen^  is  likely  to  have 
page  II.  important  consequences  on  the  Government  of  this  country ;  should  it 

oe  deteimined  that  a  zemindar  is  an  hereditary   officer,   who  collects  the 
revenue  in   trust  for  Government,  whose  jumma  is  fixed  only  to  prevent 
embezzlement,  and  who  is  liable  to  be  removed  at  will,  it  will  be  argued, 
and  on  plausible  grounds,  that  every  zemindar  is  a  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany, an   officer  of  Government,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
rewsnilJJdM     *^^^   ^^  *^®    Court;  should  it,  on  the  other  hand,   be  decided  that  a 
proprieurs  to    zcmiudar   is   an   absolute  proprietor  of  his  zemindary,  in  every  instance 
Son  or  Supreme  where  he  is  dispossessed  he  may  reclaim  his  right  thus  established  by  .a 
Court.  process  in  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  Company,  contest  the  grounds 

on  which  he  is  excluded  from  possession,  or  on  which  his  land  is 
assessed;  in  short,  in  whatever  way  the  question  may  be  decided 
it  is  likely  to  open  a  wide  field  for  litigation,  and  serve  to  involve 
this  Government  in  suits  brought  either  directly  against  the  Company,  or 
which  can  be  defended  only  by  them  and  their  officers. 
p>r«  T.  \c) .  The  course  adopted  to  obviate  the  natural  consequences  of  the  inter- 

ference of  the  Supreme  Court  with  the  agents  of  the  revenue  department^ 
was  perhaps  the  most  injudicious  which  could  have  been  taken ;  the 
Advocate  General  (Sir  John  Day),  taking  the  Persian  words  in  their 
literal  sense,  declared  the  zemindars  to  be  landholders,  and  therefore  not 
amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  on  this  the  Govern- 
ment acted,  and  induced  the  zemindars  to  plead  against  the  jurisdiction. 
P»»f«  ^i.  {(i) .  On  this  verbal  translation  of  the  term  '  zemindar,'  a  new  doctrine 

was  founded  and  very  generally  embraced :  ''  the  Governor  General 
and  his  Council  were  com'mitted  in  their  opinions  to  vindicate  the  plea 
set  up  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  admitting  that 
the  zemindars  were  landholders,  and  held  their  lands  and  right  by 
inheritance;  and  opinions  so  well  calculated  to  suit  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  of  England,  who  were  generally  unacquainted  with  the 
principles  of  Eastern  governments,  had  a  powerful  influence  in  establish- 
ing a  belief  in  the  new  doctrine,  and  finally  overruling  the  disputed 
jurisdictions  of  the  Court.'' 
p«fevi.  (e).  But  unfortunately  the  just  claims  of  the  ra^ftf/^  were   altogether 

forgotten  in  settling  the  question  of  proprietary  right ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  without  evidence,  without  proof,  without  investigation,  the  British 
legislature  have  delivered  over,  as  tenants-at-will,  millions  of  free  pro- 
prietors to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  race  of  tax-gatlierers  and  speculators, 
who,  though  not  possessing  a  foot  of  land,  have  been,  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  converted  into  exclusive  proprietors  and  seignorial  lords  of  the 
Bengal  provinces. 

13.  But  though  the  recognition  of  the  zemindars  as 
landed  proprietors  was  a  deliberate  act  of  the  Govermnent, 
yet  it  was  not  competent  for  the  Government  by  that  act  to 
transfer  or  convey  to  the  zemindar  any  proprietary  right 
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other  than  what  the  Government  may  have  possessed.     On  App.  VI. 
this  subject  the  author  of   **  Observations  on  the  Law  and  UB^yHpTToK  by 
Constitution  of  India/'  &c.,  wrote  as  follows : —  zbkiWbs. 

(a) .  I  shall  conclude   these  remarks   on  the  zemindary   tenure  by  ^*"'  ^^'  °®°^' 
quoting  the  authority  of  an  intelligent  native,  questioned   by   Mr.  Shore 
(the   present   Lord  Teignmouth),  on  the  received  opinion  and  custom  of 
India  with  respect  to  the  right  of  a  zemindar  in  the  soil,  and   of  the 
sovereign   to   confer   such  right.     This  intelligent  person  was  the  son  of 
the  former  Nazim  of  Behar.     Q. — "  How  is  a  zemindar  appointed  ? '' 
A. — According  to  the  strict  right,  no  person  can   become  the  proprie-  Government 
tor  of  land,  but  by  one  of  the  three  above-mentioned  modes,   viz.,  by  SS^ouKt 
pureAase,   by  gift  from  the  proprietor,   or  by  inheritance ;  though  by  ^SpJfeSTiT 
usage,  the  emperor  or  his  representative  may  displace  him   (a  zemindar)  'i^^^  "^^^^ 

r  A  J  o       J  11        •  1  ..  .1  ,       GoTernment  did 

tor  contumacy  and  reiractory  behaviour,  and  appomt  another  by  not  posseBs. 
sunnud  in  his  room.  The  person  so  appointed  is  by  usage  considered 
as  zemindar  and  proprietor  of  the  soil,  though,  according  to  strict  right, 
he  be  not  so.  ^'  Q. — ''  Is  a  zemindary  hereditary  ?  '^  A. — '^  Whatever  land 
a  zemindar  may  have  become  the  proprietor  of  hy  any  one  of  the  three 
adovementioned  modes  {viz,,  purchase,  gift,  inheritance),  descends  in 
the  line  of  inheritance ;  but  whatever  is  not  actual  property,  is  con- 
sequently not  of  an  hereditary  nature  "  (alluding  to  his  official  capacity 
of  zemindar  which  is  not  *^  actual  property  '^  doubtless).  ^'If  a  zemin- 
dary be  the  actual  property  of  any  person,  his  heir  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  succeed  without  the  sanction  of  the  ruler.'' 

(d).  Now  here  it  is  evident  a  distinction  is  intimated  between  lands 
the  "  actual  property/'  which  may  be  called  the  '^  hereditary^'  estate, 
and  lands  belonging  to  the  zemindary,  not  "  actual  property/'  For 
example,  by  sunnud  from  the  king,  the  zemindar  might  be  vested  with 
the  management  of  the  revenue  of  his  own  hereditary  lauds,  and  other 
lands  adjacent,  and  the  charge  of  the  police,  &c.  (for  that  was  an 
essential  part  of  a  zemindar's  duty) ;  also  the  care  of  extending  the 
cultivation  of  waste  land,  &c. ;  find  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  through- 
out the  whole  series  of  answers  to  Mr.  Shore's  queries,  Gholam  Hoseyn 
invariably  keeps  this  essential  distinction  in  view  ;  though  from  the 
questions  that  great  distinction  seems  to  be  entirely  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Shore,  who  appears  to  take  it  for  granted  that  an  imperial  sunnud 
is  a  full  title  to  the  actual  property  of  the  soil,  as  it  is  to  the  official 
ri|[hts  of  zemindary. 

(c).  But  a  sunnud,  firman,  or  by  whatever  name  a  grant  from  the 
crown  may  be  called,  can  convey  no  right,  but  what  is  vested  in  the 
sovereign ;  and  that  is,  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue  :  I  mean  over 
lands  held  by  cultivators,  such  as  I  have  defiued.  And  let  it  be  observed 
that  this  distinction  is  marked  by  the  names  given  to  the  allowances 
which  Government  granted  to  zemindars,  malikana  and  nankar,  the 
former  meaning  the  dues  belonging  to  a  '*  malii/'  or  real  owner  of  land ; 
the  latter  to  a  manager,  ^*  Malikana,"  says  Gholam  Hoseyn,  ^Ms  the 
unalienable  right  of  ownership ;  but  nankar  depends  upon  fidelity,  and 
a  due  discharge  of  the  public  revenue.  Nankar  is  expressly  the  reward 
of  service*  If  a  zemindar  is  displaced,  it  would  be  undoubtedly  taken 
from  him.     But  malikana  is  the  right  of  the  proprietor  of  land,    who 
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App.  VI.  receives   it    [maUkana)  under  the  rules ;  and  therefore  if  he  receives  it 
—        (malikana)  under  the  rules,  how  can  an  altumghadar,  jageerdar,   &C.9 

zBMUTDABs.  Withhold  it  from  nim  ? 
Pan.  isTconoid  (^)*  There  are  instances  of  a  sovereign  purchasing:  land  from  a 
zemindar.  On  this  point  Gholam  Hoseyn  is  asked:  Q. — ''Why  did 
the  king  purchase  lands,  since  he  was  lord  of  the  country,  and  might 
therefore  have  taken  hy  virtue  of  that  capacity?''  A. — "The 
emperor  is  not  so  far  lord  of  the  soil  as  to  be  able,  consistently  with 
right  and  equity,  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it  at  his  mere  will  and 
pleasure.  These  are  rights  appertaining  only  to  such  a  proprietor  of 
land  as  is  mentioned  in  the  first  and  second  answers.  The  emperor  is 
proprietor  of  the  revenue,  but  he  is  not  proprietor  of  the  soil.  Hence 
it  is,  when  he  grants  aymas,  altumgahs,  and  jageers,  he  only  transfers 
the  revenue  from  himself  to  the  grantee." 

14.  Hence  there  was  but  too  much  truth  in  the  remark 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  1812  in  the  Fifth  Report,  that — 

''the  conclusion  of  the  decennial  settlement  has  led  to  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  ever  adopted  by  the  East  India  Company, 
both  in  reference  to  themselves,  by  fixing  the  amount  of  their  land 
revenue  in  perpetuity,  and  to  the  landholders,  in  establishing  and  con- 
veying to  them  rights  hitherto  unknown  and  unenjoyed  in  that  country." 

15.  There  is  cold  comfort  in  regarding  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  those  zemindars  in  whose  favour  these 
imheard-of  rights  were  created. 

I. — (a).  Idiots,  or  of  wbak  tjndbrstanding. 

Warren  Hastings, — Mr.  Francis  seems  to  suppose  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  interposition  of  Government  between  the  zemindar 
and  the  ryot.  He  observes  "that  if  they  are  left  to  themselves,  they 
will  soon  come  to  an  agreement  in  which  each  party  will  find  his 
advantage."  This  woald  be  a  just  conclusion  if  the  zemindars  were 
all  capable  of  distinguishing  what  was  for  their  advantage.  But  it  is 
a  fact,  which  will  with  difficulty  obtain  credit  in  England,  though  the 
notoriety  will  justify  me  in  asserting  it  here,  that  much  the  greatest 
part  of  the  zemindars,  both  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  are  incapable  of 
judging  or  acting  for  themselves,  being  either  minors,  or  men  of  weak 
understandings,  or  absolute  idiots. — (W^bbsn  Hastings  in  Francis 
Revenues  of  Bengal,  page  153), 

(b).  Without  this  article,  we  should  not  think  a  settlement  vrith  the 
zemindar  advisable,  especially  with  the  g^eat  zemindars.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  ignorant  of,  or  inattentive  to,  business,  and  trust  to  their 
servants,  who  defraud  or  impose  upon  them. — Ibid.,  page  12  {Messrs. 
Hastings  and  Banoell), 

II. — Ignorant  and  rapacious  ;  ignorancb  baneful  to  ryots. 

(fl).  Sir  J.  Shore,  8th  December  1789. 

Fifth  Beport,  It  is    allowed  that  the  zemindars  are,  generally  speaking,  grossly 

pagf  47<j.  ignorant  of  their  true  interests,  and  of  all  that  relates  to  their  estates  ; 
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that  the  detail  of  businestt  with  their  tenants  is  irregular  and  confused^    A  pp.  V. 
exhibiting  an  intricate  scene  of  collusion^  opposed  to  exaction^  and  of        — 
unlicensed    demand    substituted  for  methodised  claims ;  that  the  rules  orahactib  ov 
by  which  the  rents  are  demanded  from  the  ryots  are  numerous^  arbitrary^ 
and  indefinite;  that    the  officers  of  the  Government^  possessing  local 
control,  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  whilst  their  superiors, 
further  removed  from  them,  have  still  less  information ;  that  the  rights 
of  the  talookdars,  dependent  on  the  zemindars,  as  well  as  of  the  ryots,   • 
are  imperfectly  understood  and  defined.    ''^  "^  To  the  truth  of  this  detail 
there  will  be  no  dissenting  voice ;  and  it  follows  from  it,  that  until  the 
variable  rules  adopted  in  adjusting  the  rent  of  the  ryots  are  simplified 
and  rendered  more  definite,^  no  solid  improvement  can  be  expected  from 
their  labours,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depends  ^ara- 
graphs  10  and  11) . 

If  a  review  of  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  were  made,  it  would  be 
found  that  very  few  are  duly  qualified  for  the  management  of  their 
hereditary  lands,  and  that  in  general  they  are  ill-educated  for  this  task, 
ignorant  of  thb  common  forms  of  business,  and  of  the  modes  of  transacting 
it ;  inattentive  of  the  conduct  of  it,  even  when  their  own  interests  are 
immediately  at  stake,  and  indisposed  to  undertake  it.  Let  a  zemindar 
be  asked  the  simplest  questions  having  any  reference  to  the  internal 
business  and  state  of  his  zemindary,  his  replies  would  probably  be  the 
same  as  if  he  had  never  entered  it,  or  he  would  refer  to  his  dewan  or 
some  officer  for  information  (paragraph  170). 

(b).  Sir  J.  Shom,  June  1789. 

The  ignorance  of  the  zemindars,  and  their  great  inattention  to  the  worthiaM  ehw- 
management  of  the  concerns  for  which  they  are  responsible,  is  as  de-  original  Mmin. 
plorable  as  it  is  universal.  '  *  *  But  the  most  serious  consequences  of  the  ^*"' 
ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  zemindars  are  those  which  afiect  their  ryots. 
Let  the  situation  of  a  man  in  this  predicament,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
zemindary,  the  management  of  which  is  intricate  to  a  degree,  be  considered. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  he  must  be  exposed  to  endless 
frauds  and  impositions.  His  head  farmers  can  obtain  leases  at  an  under- 
value, for  private  considerations  paid  to  the  managing  officer ;  or,  by  the 
same  means,  remissions  at  the  close  of  them.  Impositions  prevail  through 
all  the  gradations  of  renters  to  the  ryots;  hence  proceed  alienations 
of  land,  unknown  to  the  zemindar  or  his  officers ;  deductions  in  the  rents 
of  some  tenants  made  up  by  augmentations  on  those  of  others ;  fabri- 
cations and  mutilation  of  accounts,  at  the  end  of  a  lease;  fraudulent 
concealment  for  temporary  stipulations ;  the  perpetual  introduction  of 
new  taxes ;  conciliatory  remissions  at  the  commencement  of  a  lease ; 
and  arbitrary  impositions  at  the  expiration  of  it,  with  the  endless 
catalogue  of  abuses  which  perplex  mof  ussil  accounts,  and  render  a  remedy 
difficult.  "^  '^  I  have  assigned  to  incapacity  and  want  of  application  in 
the  zemindars,  what  has  been  attributed  to  worse  motives ;  but  this  I 
believe  is  certain,  that  whatever  their  follies  or  vices  may  be,  they  are 
themselves  the  principal  sufferers.     It  is  not   from  profusion,  or  from  the 
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Para.  15,  contd. 


App.  VI.  exorbitancy  of  the  demands  of  Government  that  they  are  gpenerally  at 
this  time  poor  and  in  debt ;  ig^norance  and  inactivity  have  loaded  them 
witb  the  responsibility  of  discharging  obligations  which  they  mighty 
perhaps^  with  moderate  abilities  and  attention  have  avoided.  *  *  To 
those  who  have  been  used  to  consider  the  zemindars  as  versed  in  all  the 
functions  of  their  situation  and  trusts;  as  possessing  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  tenants  and  an  immediate  connection  with  them, 
as  animated  with  a  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  their  estates^,  and  as 
faithful  executors  of  the  public  duties^  these  remarks  will  appear  extra- 
ordiuary.  They  are  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  combined  with 
that  of  others ;  and  I  fear  no  refutation  of  them,  where  they  are  examin- 
ed with  candour,  and  can  be  ascertained  by  local  reference  and  informa* 
tion  [paragraphs  173, 178,  and  192). 


Betu.  1847.46, 
Vol  9. 

Qtiegtions  3329 
and  3330. 


III. — Poor  ckeatubbs  sunk  in  sloth  and  debauchery. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Mangles,  3ht  Mrach  1843. 

The  Committee  no  doubt  know  that  a  great  many  of  the  permanently 
settled  estates  changed  hands  shortly  after  the  permanent  settlement 
from  sale.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  resulted  in  a  majority  of  instances 
from  over-assessment,  but  from  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
owners ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  made  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  the  ryots  which  prevented  the  zemindars  very  often  from 
collecting  the  rent  from  them.  {Question) — You  mean  incapacity  to 
manage  a  landed  estate  ?  Yes  :  the  landholders  in  general  were  a 
miserable  imbecile  set;  the  Rajah  of  Burdwan  is  almost  the  only 
instance  of  a  great  family  who  have  kept  their  estates— enormous 
estates — together ;  the  majority  of  the  great  landholders  were  not  men 
of  business,  fit  for  the  management  of  their  own  afEairs,  but  poor 
creatures  brought  up  in  the  women's  apartments,  and  sunk  in  sloth 
and  debauchery. 


IV. — Extravagant. 


(a).  Mb.  J.  Mill,  9tk  August  1831. 


Select 

Committee 

1831-32, 


To  a  very  great  degree  the  original  possessors  in  Bengal  have,  from 

their  own  improvidence  and  other  causes  lost  their  estates.     Few  of  the 

S^lyi"*  ^****'   ^^^  zemindars  now  exist.     The  men  who  now  hold  the  property  are  not 

resident ;  they  are  capitalists  who  reside  in  the  towns,   and  manage  by 

their  agents. 

Q. — Are  not  these  evils  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  zemindars 
being  defective  in  their  personal  character,  and  not  the  best  qualified  ? 
or  are  they  part  of  the  system  ?  They  are  not  saving  men,  and  I  think 
that  may  be  predicated  generally  of  the  persons  that  live  upon  rent.  I 
know  no  country  in  which  the  class  of  men  whose  income  is  derived  from 


1  These  were  nataral  inferences  from  the  assumption  of  the  proprietary  right  of  the 
semiiidars.  ITie  facts  and  experience  of  Sir  John  Shore  havinp  discredited  the  inferences,  the 
asHuniption  of  the  zemindar's  proprietary  right  was  equally  discredited  and  destroyed. 
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rent  can  be  considered  as  nccumulators ;  they  are  men  who  spend  their  App.  VI. 

incomes^  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of  exceptions,         *  *         "^     w 

think^  in  general^  the  persons  who  own  rent  and  live  upon  rent  consume  ohabactvk  or 
it  all :  that  is  the  rule  almost  universally  with  them  in  India^  and  very  T«m?Ji)!lm*'' 
generally,  1  believe,  elsewhere.  p^^  {iTcoutd. 

V. — Nbcbssitous  zemindars. 

(a).  LoBD  CoKNWALLis,  3rd  February  1790. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  but  it  is  a  truth  too  evident  Fifth  Report. 
to  deny,  that  the  land  proprietors,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Company^s  paffc4»3, 
provinces,  are  in  a  general  state  of  poverty  and  depression. 

(b).  Mr.  J.  Mill,  19ih  Augnti  1831. 

Supposing  a  zemindar  to  be  involved  in  necessities,  will  he  not  be  Third  Report, 
tempted  thereby  to  endeavour  to  relieve  those  necessities  by  extracting  committM, 
the  largest  possible  payment  from   the   ryots?     I   believe  he  almost Jf'g^; 
invariably  does  so :  there  are  exceptions  of  benevolent  zemindars,  but 
1  believe  they  are  very  rare. 


VI. — More  plague  than  profit. 

{a).  Mr.  J.  Mill,  4iA  Angust  183L 

Q,  3211, — Are  the  greater  proportion  of  the  zemindars  resident  upon 
their  zemiudaries  ?  I  believe  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  them 
are  non-resident;  they  are  rich  natives  who  live  about  Calcutta. 

Q.  3212. — Therefore  the  experiment  of  creating  a  landed  gentry  in 
India  by  means  of  the  zemindary  settlement  may  be  considered  to  have 
entirely  failed  ?    I  so  consider  it. 

Q.  3213. — Have  the  zemindars  been  in  any  way  useful  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  or  police?  In  general  quite  the  contrary:  it  has 
been  fonnd  in  cases  in  which  the  police  of  their  districts  was  assigned 
to  them  that  it  was  a  source  of  perpetual  abuse,  and  in  almost  all  cases 
it  waa  taken  away. 


{b).  Mb.  Holt  Mackenzie,  18th  April  1832. 

Q.  2631. — ^The  only  difference  is,  that  if  there  had  been  a  ryotwar  sou.  1831-33, 
instead  of  a  zemindary  settlement  in  Bengal,  the  persons  now  living(^^^263o-si. 
upon  profit-rent  would  not  have  existed.  Do  they  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  in  Bengal,  or  otherwise  ?  I  think  very  little.  Indeed,  I  am 
not  aware  of  their  being  of  any  use ;  and  although  it  is  of  use  tliere 
should  be  persons  in  all  countries  who  accumulate  money,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  aggregate  accumulation  might  have  been  greater  than 
it  is,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  would  have  been  happier. 
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cHiJyi"™ OF       ***•  Holt  Mackenzie,  18lk  April  1832, 

^zMtuvniS!a^  Q' — -^^^  ^^6  zemindars  a  class  of  persons  who  assist  to   uphold  the 

Para,  is^ondd  ^^^vemment,  or  do  they  embarrass  the  Government  ?  I  am  not  aware 
Sew.  i83i.n,  ^f  t^^ir  doing  anything  directly  to  uphold  the  Government ;  the  indirect 
Vol.  XI.  effect  of  a  large  body  interested   in   maintaining   the   existing  state  of 

Q.,  263241  things  may  be  considerable.  But  they  still  generally,  I  fear,  dislike  and 
fear  us ;  and  they  certainly  embarrass  the  Government  whenever  they 
think  their  own  interests  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  its  acts.  Thus 
they  are  very  much  averse  to  any  inquisitions  into  their  collections  from 
their  tenants,  and  set  themselves  to  baffle  the  Government  in  all  attempts 
made  to  discover  the  actual  condition  and  rights  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  though  such  attempts  be  professedly  and  actually  directed 
to  the  better  administration  of  justice.  They  appear  to  have  been  very 
successful  in  their  resistance  to  all  such  measures,  and  so  far  have  been, 
I  think,  very  mischievous.  Q.  They  stand  between  the  Government  and 
the  people,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Government  coming  in  actual  contact 
with  the  real  cultivators  of  the  land  7  Yes.  Q.  And  that  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  community  at  large  ?  Yes,.I  think  so ;  and  even  to 
their  own  disadvantage. 

16.  Respecting  the  fitness  of  zemindars  for  the  exercise 
of  police  powers,  Mr.  Mill  wrote  in  his  History  of  India, 
Book  VI,  chapter  6,  as  follows : — 

(a).  One  thing  recommended  for  correcting  the  defective  provision 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  for  the  administration  of  penal  justice  was  to  re-invest 
the  zemindars  with  powers  of  police ;  and  among  the  interrogatories 
circulated  by  Government  in  1801,  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  was  asked 
on  ''  the  expediency  of  granting  to  zemindars,  farmers,  and  other  persons 
of  eharacter,  commissions  empowering  them  to  act  as  justices  of  the 
peace.''  Among  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Company's  servants,  one 
opinion  on  this  subject  seems  alone  to  exist.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  says  the 
Magistrate  of  Burdwan,  '^  that  to  vest  the  zemindars  and  farmers  of  this 
district  with  the  powers  proposed,  would  not  only  prove  nugatory  for 
the  objects  intended,  but  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  country,  and 
destructive  of  the  peace  of  the  inhabitants.  Few  of  the  zemindars  and 
farmers  of  any  respectability  reside  on  their  estates  and  farms.  Allow 
them  to  exercise  a  power  equal  to  the  purposes,  and  to  vest  with  it  by 
delegation,  their  agents  or  under-farmers,  the  worst  and  most  mischiev- 
ous consequences  are  xo  be  apprehended  from  their  abuse  of  it."  On  this 
occasion  the  Magistrates  of  the  £4-Pergunnahs  say — ^^  From  the  general 
character  of  the  zemindars,  farmers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts, we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  vest  any  of  them 
with  the  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  such  a  measure,  so  far  from  being  in  any  way  beneficial 
to  the  police  of  the  district,  would  be  a  source  of  great  oppression  to 
the  lower  class  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  innumerable  complaints  to  the 
magistrate." 

(6).  They  add — '*  "We  have  reason  to  believe,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
establish    proof  against  them,  that   the    zemindars,   not   only  in   many 
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instances^  encourage  and  harbour  dacoits^  but   frequently  partake  of  the    App.  VI. 

property  plundered   by  them.     The  cAoukidan  and  pikes   employed  by        

them  are  concerned  in  almost  every  dacoity  committed  in  the  districts   chabaotk^oi 
subject  to  our  jurisdiction.''  lii^V^lli!' 

{c).  To  the  same  purport,  the  Judge  of  Circuit,  in  the  Rajshahye  — 
Division  says,  in  1808  :  "  My  informants  attributed  the  Success  of  the  "** 
dacoits  to  the  same  cause  that  every  body  else  does,  namely,  the  pro- 
tection given  them  by  the  zemindars  and  police  officers,  and  other  people 
of  power  and  influence  in  the  country.  Every  thing  I  see,  and  hear,  and 
read  on  this  subject,  serves  to  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment/' *  * 

(d).  The  Judge  of  Circuit  in  the  Benares  Division  in  1808,  discants 
with  great  warmth  upon  the  same  topic,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  main- 
taining order  in  any  country  without  the  assistance  of  a  superior  class  of 
inhabitants  incorporated  with  the  people,  and  possessing  that  influence 
which  superior  property  and  education  confer,  over  others  deprived  of 
those  advantages  :  "  In  maintaining  this  opinion,  I  may  "  says  he,  '^  unless 
I  greatly  deceive  myself,  appeal  to  the  general  practice  of  almost  all 
nations,  originating  doubtless,  in  circumstances  and  feelings  common  to  all 
mankiud.  The  natural  mode  of  managing  men  is  to  employ  the 
agency  of  those  whom,  from  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  them, 
they  regard  with  respect  and  confidence;  Accordingly,  all  governments 
seem  to  have  made  the  authority  of  these  native  leaders  the  basis  of 
their  police ;  and  any  hired  police  establishment  which  they  maintain 
are  not  intended  to  supersede  the  native  police,  but  to  superintend, 
and  watch  its  efforts.  To  take  an  example  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  In  our  own  country  we  all  know  what  services  society  con- 
tributes to  its  own  protection.  We  know  how  much  vigour  is  con- 
ferred on  its  police  by  the  support  which  it  receives  from  native  gentry, 
from  respectable  landholers,  from  the  corporations  in  towns,  and  from  sub- 
stantial persons  of  the  middle  class  in  the  villages.  We  can  form  some 
conception  of  the  mischief  which  would  ensue  if  that  support  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  an  attempt  made  to  compensate  it  by  positive  laws  and 
artificial  institutions." 

VIII.--  Genbbal  charactbe  of  the  whole  body. 

Sir  J.  Shore,  June  1789. 

If  the  real  capacity  of  the  zemindars  were  taken  as  a  rule  for 
determining  the  selection  of  them  for  employment,  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  be  in  general  excluded. 

17.  The  zemindars  give  as  little  help  to  the  police  in 
the  present  day,  as  they  rendered  to  it  in  1808 ;  and  the 
only  resemblance  which  Lord  Cornwallis  succeeded  in  estab- 
lisliing  between  the  zemindars  of  his  creation  and  the  landed 
proprietors  in  England  is  in  the  large  incomes  which  a  few  of 
the  former  have  acquired. 

18.  Summing  up  the  information  in  this  Appendix,  it 
appears  thai  tho  zcnnindary  was  an   office  for  the   revenue, 
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App.  VI.  police,  and  general  administration  of  the  area  comprised  in 
wo«T^M>  ^^®  zemindary.  This  is  evident  from  various  incidents  which 
CHABACTOB  OF   attachcd  to  the  office.    Thus — 

THB  OUIOIWaL 

MMiKDABB.  (^a) .  The  zemindar  s  nability  to  dismissal. 

Para.  18,  contd.        (J).  Thc  cxclusion  of  iucompetcnt  zemindars. 

(c).  The  disqualification  of  a  zemindar  to  transfer  or  sell 
the  zemindary  without  the  sanction  of  Grovermnent. 

(d).  The  exceeding  largeness  of  several  zemindaries,  and 
the  hiltory  of  their  growth,  showed  that  they  were  not 
acquired  by  purchase  or  inheritance. 

(e).  The  hereditary  succession  to  a  zemindary  showed 
that  it  was  an  office,  for,  by  Hindu  and  Mohamedan  law 
alike,  real  property  is  equally  divided  among  children. 

(/).  And  even  hereditary  succession  was  not  eflfeotual 
without  great  difficulty  and  expense  to  the  heir ;  and  while 
the  tenth  of  the  Government  revenue  thus  acquired  repre- 
sented adequately  the  zemindar's  remuneration,  it  fell  far 
short  of  a  proprietor's  income  from  his  own  lands. 

(g).  Two  other  circumstances  attested  in  a  marked 
manner  the  purely  official  character  of  a  zemindar,  viz.,  the 
appointment  of  canoongoes  and  putwarries  to  check  the 
zemindars'  proceedings  and  collections,  as  a  protection  to  the 
ryots,  and  the  levy  of  transit  dues  by  zemindars,  dues  which 
were  leviable  in  only  their  official  character. 

II. — In  addition  to  these  considerations,  the  zemindars' 
sunnud,  the  instructions  of  Aurungzebe  to  collectors  of  re- 
venue, and  the  testimony  of  various  authorities,  attest  the 
purely  official  character  of  the  zemindars,  who  used  their 
influence  and  authority  to  encroach  on  the  rights  and  the 
property  of  the  village  communities  and  their  headmen. 

III. — The  recognition  by  Government  of  proprietary  rights 
in  official  zemindars,  as  such,  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  evade 
a  jurisdiction  which  the  Supreme  Court  in  Calcutta  asserted 
over  the  zemindars  as  officers  of  Government.  But  as  the 
Grovemment  were  not  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  their  recog- 
nition of  the  zemindars  as  proprietors  could  extend  no 
farther  than  to  a  property  in  the  revenue  which  belonged  to 
Government.  Even  had  the  rights  of  the  Government  been 
those  of  conquerors,  this,  according  to  universal  law  and 
usage,  would  have  been  the  extent  and  limit  of  transfer  of 
proprietary  rights  to  the  zemindars ;  but  the  Government  were 
not  acting  then  as  conquerors,  but  simply  as  dewans  for 
the  management  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa.     Not  the  Local  Government,  nor  the  East    India 
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Company,  nor  Parliament,  had  the  right,  in  law,  to  transfer  app.  VI. 
proprietary  right  to  zemindars,  from  the  millions  of  cultivat- 
ing proprietors  to  whom  the  right  really  belonged.     Accord-  ^h* 
ingly,  in  Regulation  I  of  1793,  the  term  *  proprietor'  is  used  V'nl] 
in  this  restricted  sense,  inasmuch  as  only  those   who  paid  Para.  i8.  contd. 
revenue  direct  to  Government  were  recognised  in  that  Regu- 
lation as  proprietors  ;  but,  in  practice,  this  meaning,  like  the 
cruelly  good  intentions  of  the  authors  of  the  permanent  set- 
tlement, was  forgotten. 

IV. — The  Select  Committee  or  1812  were  constrained  to 
record  in  their  Fifth  Report  that  the  East  India  Company  had 
conveyed  to  zemindars  "  rights  hitherto  unknown  and  un- 
enjoyed  in"  Bengal ;  and  they  placed  on  record  unimpeach- 
able testimony  that  the  persons  in  whose  favour  the  proprie- 
tary rights  of  millions  had  been  confiscated  were  worthless 
characters,  as  being — 

a.  (Many  of  them),  idiots,    or  of  weak  understanding. 

b.  (Another  large  number),  poor  creatures  sunk  in  sloth  and 
debauchery. 

c.  Extravagant,  necessitous,  and  therefore  exacting. 

d.  (Including  managers  of  the  estates  of  a,  b  and  c)  ignorant  and 
rapacious ;    harbourers  of  dacoits. 

e.  Obstructive  zemindars,  more  plague  than  profit. 

V. — Parliament  knew  these  things,  but  did  not  correct 
them,  though  vested  interests  in  abuses,  oppression  and 
wrong,  which  somehow  are  supposed  to  be  hallowed  by  time, 
had  not  had  time  to  establish  themselves. 
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App.  VII.  Zemindars  after  the  Permanent  Settlement. 

cliT^of  ^-  Classes  OP  Zbmindars. 

ZKMiNDA.e.    ^^    jjqj^^  Mackenzie  1H32. 

Seas.  183132.  I.  The  Only  two  classes  that  have  a  permanent  title  of  property, 

3(2  to  307.***'    independently  of  grant  from,  or  engagement  with,  the  Government,  are — 

a, — The  fixed  occupants  of  fields,  i.  e.,  those  by  whom,  or  at  whose  risk 
and  charge,  land  is  tilled,  and  its  fruits  gathered,  and  who  cannot  be 
justly  ousted  so  long  as  they  pay  the  amount  or  value  demandable  from 
them  within  a  limit  determined  on  certain  fixed  principles. 

6» — Communities  of  cultivating  zemindars  (commonly  called  biswa- 
dars  or  coparcenary  occupants  of  villages)  who  assert,  as  colonists  or 
conquerors,  a  property,  several  or  common,  in  the  lands  lying  within 
defined  boundaries,  whether  cultivated  or  waste,  subject  in  certain  cases 
to  the  rights  of  the  preceding  class.  From  these  they  are  distinguished 
chiefly  by  this,  that,  besides  a  fixed  title  of  occupancy  in  the  fields  actually 
cultivated  by  them,  they  have  a  right,  corporate  or  several,  in  all  lands 
lying  within  a  specific  division  of  territory,  not  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
others,  and  in  the  actual  or  reversionary  sidvantages  derivable  from  occu- 
pied land,  not  taken  by  Government  to  itself,  nor  specifically  admitted  to 
belong  to  others ;  in  other  words,  a  right  in  all  waste  lands  within  the  vil^ 
lage  boundary,  and  in  all  land  cultivated  by  pykasht  ryots  or  other  than 
fixed  occupancy  ryot^. 

II.  There  are  several  others  who  have  obtained  a  valuable  property  in 
the  produce  of  the  land,  either  as  contractors  for  or  assignees  of  the 
Government  or  revenue,  through  grants,  concessions  or  engagements  of 
our  own  and  former  Governments,  but  I  need  not  specify  them. 

a, — I  shall  only  remark  that  the  zemindars  of  Bengal,  though  many 
of  them  originally  held  a  mere  office,  must  be  considered  as  having  been 
vested  by  our  settlement  with  the  property  of  everything  within  their 
zemindaries  which  belonged  to  the  Government,  and  was  not  reserved  by 
it ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  coparcenary  rights,  which  I  have  above  endeavoured 
to  describe,  do  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  any  among  the  village 
communities  in  Lower  Bengal,  where,  as  in  the  Northern  Circars,  the 
unoccupied  lands  and  reversionary  interests  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Government,  they  may  now,  in  point  of  right  to  those  lands,  be 
classed  with  the  biswadars. 

h. — It  may  be  useful  to  explain  that  though  I  consider  the  zemindars, 
as  the  assignees  of  Government,  to  have  possessed  the  right  of  disposing' 
of  unoccupied  land,  yet  if  the  kbodkhast  ryots  have,  without  spe- 
cial agreement,  occupied  such  land,  I  would  by  no  means  infer  that  they 
are,  even  with  regard  to  such  lands,  mere  ten ants-at- will.  And  I  am  not 
sure  whether  we  are  quite  juptified  in  denying  to  the  village  communities 
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of  Bengal  Troper,  the  biswa  right  {lo  waste)  asserted  and  maintained  by  App.  VII. 
the  sturdier  men  of  the  west.  

c, — The  rights  of  the  zemindars^  as  collectors  of  the  Government  rent  ^'' ^"0^8^"" 

or  revenue  chargeable  upon  land  occupied  by  others^  stand  of  course  upon        

a  difEerent  footing.  These  must  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  P^^f*-  i»  cont^- 
claims  of  others^  since  Government  cannot  be  understood  tacitly  to  have 
transferred  to  its  contractors  properties  belonging  to  third  parties ;  and 
its  declarations^  as  far  as  they  go^  are  all  directed  to  the  point  of  main- 
taining these  properties,  however  insufficient  they  have  proved  for  the 
full  attainment  of  that  object. 

d. — Even  in  tmsettled  countries,  it  would  be  held  tyrannical  to 
disregard  long -established  usage;  and  it  is,  I  think,  quite  clear  that  in 
the  permanently  settled  districts,  the  Government  engagees  were  bound 
by  their  contract  to  maintain,  with  certi^in  specified  exceptions,  the  rules 
and  usages  existing  at  the  time  the  settlement  was  made.  Hence,  in 
defining  their  interests  in  the  produce  of  lands  owned  by  others,  we  must, 
of  course,  look  minutely  to  local  circumstances,  which  cannot  be  explained 
in  any  general  treatise. 

III.  (a). — ^The  above  explanation  of  the  character  of  the  several 
classes  of  occupants,  enables  one  to  arrange  the  contractors  also  in  three 
great  divisions : 

1st,  persons  who  possess  the  full  biswa  right  in  the  part  of  which 
they  collect  the  revenue ; 

2nd,  persons  possessing  a  share  in  the  biswa  right,  and  acting  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  as  the  representatives  of  other  co-proprietors. 

8rd,  persons  collecting  the  revenue  of  villages  of  which  the  biswa 
right  belongs  wholly  to  others  or  to  Government. 

b. — Under  the  first  division  we  may  now  place  most  of  the  zemindars 
of  Bengal,  deriving  their  biswa  interest  from  the  act  of  our  Government. 
And  there  are  also  to  be  found  in  other  provinces,  cases  in  which  the 
biswadars  of  villages,  or  other  parts,  holding  by  succession  or  purchase 
from  the  original  settlers,  colonists,  or  conquerors,  are  single ;  or,  if  many, 
are  all  admitted  to  share  equally  in  the  advantage  and  responsibility  of 
the  engagement  with  Government,  and  equally  to  see  the  function  of 
collection.  To  this  class,  most  of  the  persons  who  have  purchased 
villages  sold  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  revenue,  and  several  of  the 
great  talookdars  or  hereditary  revenue  farmers,  claim  to  belong. 

c. — Under  the  second  division  come  the  managing  or  headmen  of 
village  communities,  prevalent  in  Behar,  Benares,  and  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces, of  whom,  though  some  claim  an  hereditary  title  in  the  post,  all 
may  apparently  be  held  to  fall  under  the  designation  of  representatives. 
The  freedom  and  mode  of  election  is  a  separate  thing. 

d. — ^^rhe  third  division  includes  many  rajahs,  talookdars,  and  zemin- 
dars, collecting  the  revenue  of  extensive  parts,  of  which  the  villages  are 
occupied  by  other  persons  possessed  of  the  biswa  right.  And  although 
such  contractors  may  be  the  biswadars  of  some  villages,  the  circumstance 
does  not  (supposing  a  settlement  by  villages  with  defined  limits)  require 
or  justify  a  further  sub-division  of  the  class  in  question. 

lY.  If  the  distinction  between  the  rights  that  attach  to  occupancy 
of  land  (as  I  have  defined  it)  and  those  which  are  incident  to  the  collec- 
tion, or  assignment,  of  the  Government  revenue,  be  steadily  kept  in  view. 
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P&ra.  I,  contd. 


App.  VII.  ^^^^  advertence  to  the  classifiGation  I  have  above  endeavoured  to  sketch, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  cannot  be  much  difficulty  in  determining  accu- 
rately the  general  nature  of  the  interests  belonging  to  all  classes^  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be«  determined  without  the   ascertainment,  village  by 
village,  and  field  by  field,  of  the  claims  of  individuals. 

V.  Where  any  one  shall  have  established  by  prescription,  under 
preceding  Governments,  or  gained  by  stipulation  from  ours,  the  right  of 
collecting  the  public  dues,  with  a  beneficial  interest,  immediate  or  con- 
tingent, of  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  divest  him  except  for  sufficient 
cause,  or  without  adequate  compensation,  such  claims  will,  of  course, 
require  to  be  considered  before  we  proceed  to  collect  from  all  the  occupants 
or  from  those  who  are  also  biswadars.  But  when  once  the  character  of 
such  claims  is  defined,  they  will  not  hinder  the  adoption  of  any  arrange- 
ment that  may  be  best  for  the  public  good,  if  it  be  found  in  the  com- 
pulsory surrender  of  such  intermediate  titles,  a  measure  not  lightly  to 
be  resolved  upon. 

YI.  On  the  other  hand,  when  any  class,  whether  biswadars  or  not, 
are  maintained  in  the  practical  exercise  of  a  right  of  hereditary  manage- 
ment over  lands  occupied  by  others,  such  right,  its  nature  being  distinctly 
ascertained,  may  easily  be  rendered  consistent  with  the  just  claims  of  all 
other  classes.  The  mischief  hitherto  done  has  arisen  from  the  practice  of 
employing  the  term  proprietor,  without  defining  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
perty :  and  from  overlooking  the  fact  that  several  distinct  properties 
may  very  well  attach  to  a  single  subject-matter. 

2.  The  statement  in  the  last  three  sections  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  that  the  rights  which  the  Government  bes- 
towed upon  zemindars  in  the  zemindary  settlement  in  no 
way  affected  or  derogated  from  the  rights  which  ryots 
possessed  independently  of  official  sanction,  is  borne  out  by 
the  reservation  of  ryots'  rights  in  the  sanction  accorded 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Permanent  Settlement, 
and  by  the  following  extracts. 


Fifth  Report, 
page  486. 


I.  Lord  Cornwallis,  3rd  Fehruary  1790. 

a, — I  agree  with  Mr.  Shore,  that  some  interference  on  the  part  of 
Government  is  undoubtedly  necessary  for  effecting  an  adjustment  of  the 
demands  of  the  zemindars  upon  the  ryots ;  nor  do  I  conceive  that  the 
former  will  take  alarm  at  the  reservation  of  this  right  of  interference, 
when  convinced  that  Government  can  have  no  int^^st  in  exercising  it, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  public  justice.  Were  the  Government  itself  to  be 
a  pai*ty  in  the  cause,  they  might  have  some  grounds  for  apprehending  the 
result  of  its  decisions. 

b, —  Mr.  Shore  observes  that  this  interference  is  inconsistent  with 
proprietary  right :  that  it  is  an  encroachment  upon  it  to  prohibit  a  land- 
lord from  imposing  taxes  on  his  tenant ;  for  it  is  saying  to  him  that  he 
shall  not  raise  the  rents  of  his  estates ;  and  that  if  the  land  is  the 
zemindar's,  it  will  be  only  partially  his  property,  whilst  we  prescribe  the 
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quantum  whicli  he  is  to  collect^  or  the  mode  by  which  the  adjustment  is  ^pp  yjj^ 
to  take  place  between  the  parties  concerned.  — 

e, — If  Mr.  Shore  means  that  after  having  declared  the  zemindar  Ryots'biohu 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  in  order  to  be  consistent  we  have  no  right  to  pre-  *'"'*^'°- 
vent  his  imposing  new  abwabs  or  taxes  on  the  lands  in  cultivation,  I  Pftn.  2>  contd. 
must  differ  with  him  in  opinion,  imless  we  suppose  the  ryots  to  be  abso- 
lute slaves  of  the  zemindars :  every  beegha  of  land  possessed  by  them 
must  have  been  cultivated  under  an  expressed  or  implied  agreement  that 
a  certain  sum  should  be  paid  for  each  beegha  of  produce  and  no  more. 
£very  abwab,  or  tax,  imposed  by  the  zemindar  over  and  above  that  sum 
is  not  only  a  breach  of  that  agreement,  but  a  direct  violation  of  the 
established  laws  of  the  country.  The  cultivator,  therefore,  has  in  such 
case  an  undoubted  right  to  apply  to  Government  for  the  protection  of  his 
property ;  and  Government  is  at  all  times  bound  to  afford  him  redress. 
I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  zemindars, 
neither  now  nor  ever,  could  possess  a  right  to  impose  taxes  or  abwabs 
upon  the  ryots ;  and  if  from  the  confusion  which  prevailed  towai-ds  the 
close  of  the  Mogul  Government,  or  neglect,  or  want  of  information,  since 
we  have  had  the  possession  of  the  country,  new  abwabs  have  been 
imposed  by  the  zemindars  or  farmers,  the  Government  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  abolish  such  as  are  oppressive,  and  have  never  been  confirmed  by 
a  competent  authority ;  and  to  establish  such  regulations  as  may  prevent 
the  practice  of  like  abuses  in  future. 

d. — Neither  is  the  privilege  which  the  ryots  in  many  parts  of  Bengal  pago  4B7. 
enjoy  of  holding  possession  of  the  spots  of  land  which  they  cultivate,  so 
long  as  they  pay  the  revenue  assessed  upon  them,  by  any  means  incom- 
patible with  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  zemindars.  Whoever  cultivates 
the  land,  the  zemindars  can  receive  no  more^  than  the  established  rent 
which  in  most  cases  is  fully  equal  to  what  the  cultivator  can  afford  to  pay. 
To  permit  him  to  dispossess  one  cultivator  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
the  land  to  another,  would  be  vesting  him  with  a  power  to  commit  a 
wanton  act  of  oppression  from  which  he  could  derive  no  beneHt.  The 
practice  that  prevailed  under  the  Mogul  Government,  of  uniting  many 
districts  into  one  zemindary,  and  thereby  subjecting  a  large  body  of 
people  to  the  control  of  one  principal  zemindar,  rendered  some  restriction 
of  this  nature  absolutely  necessary.  The  zemindar,  however,  may  sell 
the  land,  and  the  cultivator  must  pay  the  rent  to  the  purchaser. 

II.  Lord  Cornwallis,  ISlA  September  1789. 

a. — I  am  also  convinced  that  failing  the  claim  of  right  of  the  zemin-  pift],  Report. 
dars  {as  against  the  Government)  y  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  public  ^•^  *'3. 
good  to  grant  a  right  of  propei*ty  in  the  soil  to  them,  or  to  persons  of 
other  descriptions.     I  think  it  unnecessary^  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  their  right  appears  to  have  been  founded. 

^  Here  the  author  of  the  permanent  settlement  either  ignored  the  distiuctiuu  between 
khodkhiiat  and  pykhast^  or  relied  upon  what  was  fact  at  the  time,  viz,,  that  the  perguiiuah 
rates,  or  those  paid  by  khodkhast  ryots,  were  higher  than  the  rates  paid  by  pykhastf.  The 
facts  are  now  all  the  other  way,  and  Lord  Cornwallis'  benevolent  conclusions  have  been  all 
upcet  and  are  topsy-turvy. 

3  Where  the  Government  was  prepared  to  surrender  its  own  right  to  the  zemindar, 
discussion  of  his  right  was  unnecessary ;  but  where  the  surreudt^r  of  ryots'  rights  was 
iuTolved,  discussion  of  the  zemindar's  rights  was  imperative. 
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App.  VII.  ^- — I  understand  the  word  permanency  to  extend  only  to  the  jumma^ 
and  not  to  the  details  of  the  settlement ;  for  many  regulations  will  cer- 

btots'  bights,  tainly  be  hereafter  necessary  for  the  further  security  of  the  ryote  in 
EiBicEviD.     particular,  and  even  of  those  talookdars  who,  to  my  concern,  must  still 

Pan.  »,  contd.  remain  in  some  degree  of  dependence  on  the  zemindars.  ^  *  i 
cannot,  however,  admit  that  such  regulations  can,  in  any  degree,  affect 
the  rights  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  confirm  to  the  zemindars,  for  I 
never  will  allow  that  in  any  country  Oovemment  can  be  said  to  invade 
the  rights  of  a  subject,  when  they  only  require,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State,  that  he  shall  accept  of  a  reasonable  equivalent  for  the  surrender  of 
a  real  or  supposed  right,  which  in  his  hands  is  detrimental  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  public ;  or  when  they  prevent  his  committing  cruel 
oppressions  upon  his  neighbours  or  upon  his  own  dependents. 


Fifth  Report. 
Page  077. 


m.  Mr.  Hodgson,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Maj)ras,  28iA 
March  1808, 

When  a  zemindary  settlement  in  Dindigal  was  discussed  in  1800,  it 
was  not  known,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not  now  generally  admitted,  that 
two  rights  could,  under  the  words  "  proprietary  right ''  in  the  Emula- 
tions, exist ;  that  the  cultivators  could  possess  one  right,  and  the  zemin- 
dars another;  yet  both  be  distinct  rights.  It  was  argued  that  the 
words  ^'  proprietary  right  '*  so  frequently  used  in  the  regulations,  and 
so  formally  confirmed  by  Sunnud  Milkeeut  Istemrar  on  all  zemindars, 
hereditary  or  by  purchase,  was  an  unlimited  right ;  that  is,  an  undefined 
power,  or  a  power  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  pro- 
prietor, over  all  the  land  of  the  zemindary  or  estate.  It  is  declared  to  be 
inconsistent  with  "  proprietary  right "  that  the  proprietor  should  be 
guided  by  any  other  rule  than  his  own  will,  in  demanding  his  rent ;  and 
emigration,  under  this  interpretation,  is  admitted  to  be  the  only  relief 
from  an  excessive  rent.  This  mode  of  reasoning  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  gained  so  much  ground  if  it  had  been  within  the  means  of  all  to 
have  obtained  the  perusal  of  the  interesting  discussions  on  the  subject 
between  the  Bight  Honourable  Marquis  Cornwallis  and  Sir  John  Shore, 
the  Bengal  Regulations,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  at  Madras,  on 
proposing  the  introduction  of  the  permanent  system.  It  could  have  been 
distinctly  seen  from  those  documents  that  the  first  principle  of  the  per- 
manent settlement  was  to  confirm  and  secure  the  rights  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  To  confirm  and  secure  are  the  terms  which  must  be  used, 
because  no  new  rights  were  granted,  or  any  doubt  entertained'  upon  the 
following  leading  features  of  their  right,  viz.  : — 

IsL — That  no  zemindar,  proprietor  (or  whatever  name  be  given  to 
those  persons),  was  entitled  by  law,  custom,  or  usage,  to  make  his 
demands  for  rent  according  to  his  convenience ;  or  in  other  words  ; 

2nd. — That  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  the  solid  right,  from  time 
immemorial,  of  paying  a  defined  rent  and  no  more,  for  tiie  land  they 
cultivated.  This  right  is  inherent  in  all  the  cultivators  from  the  most 
northern  parts  of  India  to  Cape  Comorin. 

3rd. — The  "  proprietary  right "  of  zemindars,  in  the  Regulations  is 
therefore  no  more  than  the  right  to  collect  from  the  cultivators  that  rent 
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which   custom  has   established   as  the  right  of  Govemment ;  and  the  App.  VII. 

benefit  arising  from  this  right  is  confined,  firsty  to  an  extension  of  the        

amount,  not  of  the  rate,  of  the  customaiy  rent  by  an  increase  of  cuiti-  Onr  nn  kst» 
vation ;  secondly ,  to  a  profit  in  dealings  in  grain,  where  the  rent  may  be  ilmnxm 
rendered  in  kind ;  thirdly,  to  a  change  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  kind        "'"• 
of  culture,  arising  out  of  a  mutual  understanding  of  their  interest  be-  p«m.  a,  oontd. 
tween  the  cultivator  and  proprietor. 


IV.  Mr.  N.  J.  Halhed,  1832. 

In  the  discussions  which  eventually  led  to  the  permanent  settlement  P»ge  »i. 
of  the  revenue  in  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa,  and  Benares,  the  interests  of  the 
agriculturists  were  entirely  forgotten ;  it  appears  from  the  minutes  of 
Council  that  the  point  mooted  was  simply,  whether  the  property  in  the 
soil  vested  in  the  sovereign  or  in  the  zemindar,  or  contractor  for  the 
revenue ;  and  the  question  was  set  at  rest  by  declaring  the  proprietary 
rights  in  the  estates,  or  jurisdictions  for  the  revenue  of  which  they  had 
contracted  to  pay,  to  belong  to  the  latter. 


V.  Tagore  Law  Lectures,  1S74-75. 

These  extracts  show  in  what  light  the  zemindars  were  regarded  before  Page  ass. 
the  decennial  settlement,  and  that  the  question  was  considered  mainly 
with  reference  to  the  matter  then  in  hand — a  more  or  less  permanent 
settlement  of  the  revenue.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the 
zemindars  in  Bengal  were  the  proper  persons  to  be  settled  with,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  long  enjoyed  the  right  to  such  settlement ;  and  had  acquired, 
if  they  did  not  originally  possess,  a  proprietary  right  in  the  land,  the 
extent  of  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  discuss  further  than  to  ascertain 
that  it  justified  a  permanent  settlement  with  them  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  English  holder  in  fee-simple,  and  as  the  most  likely  class  to 
develop  into  the  English  landlord  {see  next  two  extracts). 


YI.  Harinoton's  Analysis  op  the  Reottlations. 

If  by  the  terms  proprietor  of  land,  and  actual  proprietor  of  the  soil,  be  Page 
meant  a  landholder  possessing  the  full  rights  of  an  English  landlord,  or 
freeholder  in  fee-simple,  with  equal  libertv  to  dispose  of  all  the  lands 
forming  part  of  his  estate  as  he  may  think  most  for  his  own  advantage, 
to  oust  his  tenants,  whether  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years,  on  the  termi- 
nation of  their  respective  leaseholds,  and  to  advance  their  rents  on  the 
expiration  of  leases  at  his  discretion;  such  a  designation,  it  may  be 
admitted,  is  not  strictly  and  correctly  applicable  to  a  Bengal  zemindar, 
who  does  not  possess  so  unlimited  a  power  over  the  khodkhast  ryots,  and 
other  descriptions  of  under-tenants  possessing,  as  well  as  himself,  certain 
rights  and  interests  in  the  lands  which  constitute  his  zemindary. 

10 
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Smb.  1881^, 
Vol.  XI. 

Para.  2,  oontd. 


Qoeviion  2908. 


App.  VII.   VII.  Mb.  Fortbsctte^  Civil  Commissioner  op  Delhi>  formerly  in  high 

Rbybnue  Offices  in  Lower  Bengal^  12tA  April  1832, 

a, — Q.  S290. — Do  not  you  understand  that  the  effect  of  the  per- 
manent settlement  has  heen  to  vest  in  the  zemindar  a  nominal  property 
in  the  soil  ?  Neither  the  spirit  of  the  Regulations^  nor  the  minutes  recorded 
anterior  to  them^  meant  to  convey  any  right  v^hich  should  injure  the 
subordinate  holders. 

b, — Neither  the  intention  of  the  Government,  nor  the  spirit  of  the 
Regulations^  went  to  give  any  right  to  the  zemindar  that  was  to  interfere 
with  subordinate  rights ;  next  I  would  say,  that  had  the  rates  by  which 
the  ryots  were  formerly  liable  to  be  assessed  been  recorded  at  the  perma- 
nent settlement,  and  fixed,  the  value  of  the  rights  of  the  ryots  would  ere 
this  day  have  been  very  considerable,  and  would  have  rendered  them 
secure  and  comfortable.  Such  rates,  in  some  instances,  were  recorded, 
and  have  been  appealed  to ;  and,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  are  to  be 
found  inserted  in  some  of  the  ryoW  pottahs. 

c. — Q,  2312, — The  Committee  have  been  informed  that  whatever  the 
theory  and  principle  may  be,  practically  the  rights  of  the  lyots  have 
pretty  much  ceased  in  the  Lower  Provinces ;  is  that  so  ?  Yes ;  but  not, 
however,  by  formal  act  of  the  Legislature.  An  unrestraint  practice, 
convenient  indeed,  perhaps,  has  grown  up  at  variance  with  principle; 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  perpetuating  the  injustice. 

Q.  2313. — Does  it  not  appear  to  be  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
Regulations  ?  I  do  not  see  that  it  should  have  been,*  or  continue  to  be ; 
it  was  certainly  not  their  principle.  A  person  fairly  studying  the  sense 
and  spirit  of  tiie  Regulations,  and  knowing  their  objects,  could  not 
say  that  it  Was  competent  for  the  Courts  to  deny  that  the  ryots  had 
rights. 

Q,  2314. — Supposing  that  you  make  the  zemindar  responsible  to  Gov- 
ernment, assuming  a  power  of  compulsion  over  him,  and  find  it  necessary 
also  to  communicate  the  same  power  of  compulsion  to  him,  over  the 
actual  cultivator  of  the  laud,  does  it  not  constitute  him,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  their  landholder  ?  No,  I  think  not ;  the  Government  itself 
could  give  no  more  than  it  had,  that  is,  its  entire  interest  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  no  further ;  and  the  practice  of  all  the  preceding  Governments, 
whether  under  settlements  by  Akbar,  Turee  Mul,  or  others,  was  that  the 
arrangements  for  the  revenue  were  formed  with  reference  to  ryots' 
rights.  The  term  is  constantly  made  use  of,  "  huq  e  refyaea,  *^  or  ''  rights 
of  the  ryots.^^  In  the  grants  of  former  Governments,  declarations  and 
stipulations  are  made  to  secure  that  *' huq^^  or  right;  therefore  if  such 
terms  are  made  use  of,  they  must  have  had  reference  to  some  right. 

3.  It  has  been  seen  fparagraph  2,  section  II  b)  that  Lord 
Comwallis  disallowed  tne  zemindar^s  right,  under  the  con- 
templated permanent  settlement,  to  increase  the  rate  of  rent 
for  the  ryot's  usual  cultivation.  The  sources  from  which  the 
zemindar's  income  was  to  increase,  despite  this  limitation  of 
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the  demand  Upon  the  lyot,  were  thus  indicated  in  his  Lord-  a  pp.  VII. 
ship's  minute  dated  3rd  February  ]  790 : —  — 

I.  Neither  is  prohibiting  th«  inndholder  td  im|>ose  me'vr  itiwaii  of  ^^^  o?' 
takes  on  the  lands  in  oaltivation  tantamount  to  saying  to  him  that  he  "'"^^*'  ^' 
shall  not  mise  the  rents  of  his  estates.    The  rents  of  an  estate  are  nol  to        -^ — • 

oe  raised  by  the  imposition  of  new  abwabs  or  taxes  on  every  beegali  of  pifth^Sport. 
land  in  cultivation.     *    ♦    No  fcebiitid&f  elaitaiS  a  right  to  uhpose  beV^  Page  487. 
ta^es  on  tke  land  in  cultivation ;  although  it  is  obvious  that  th^y  haV^ 
clandeifttihdy  levied  then!  wheH  pHsssed  to  answer  demands  upon  them-^ 
aelves ;  and  that  thete  taxed  hav^  from  various  causes^  been  perpetuated 
to  th^  ultimate  detriment  of  the  proprietor  who  imposed  them. 

II.  The  rents  of  an  estate  can  only  be  raised — 

a — by  inducing  the  ryots  to  euUivat6  the  more  valuable  articles  of 
produce ; 

6 — by  indueiilg  theUi  to  <dear  the  extensive  tracts  of  waste  land 
which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  zemindary  in  Bengal. 

4.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  sectioh  I,  that»  in  thd 
opinion  of  Lord  Comwallist  no  zemindar  was  entitled  to 
enhance  the  reat  of  old  lands  in  cultiyation  bejond  the  per- 
^ntiah  rate.  All  abwa^  in  exctea  of  that  rate  T^ere  illegal 
and  oppressiire :  and  in  allowing  the  consolidation  of  existing 
abwabs  with  the  pergttunah  rate,  he  was  justified  in  prohib- 
iting fresh  abwabs.  Lord  Cornwallls  did  not  overlook  that 
existing  abwabs  were  partly  extra  cesses  imposed  on  account 
of  a  rise  of  prices  t  but  as  he  exemptedzemindars  from  in- 
crease of  assessment  on  account  of  a  rise  of  prices,  that  con- 
tingency was  disregarded  in  prohibiting  &esh  abwabs.  It 
further  appears  &om  a  and  b  of  the  preceding  section  tl, 
that  the  only  contemplated  sources  of  increased  collections 
from  ryots  Were  from  new  lands,  and  from  a  better  kind 
of  ptoduce  from  lands  already  under  cultivation.  Thus  an 
increase  Of  the  tyots'  tetlt  fiotn  a  general  rise  of  prices  of  the 
old  kinds  of  produce  was  Hot  contemplated.  The  exclusion 
of  this  from  the  possible  sources  of  increased  revenue  Was 
Hot  inadvertent — ^it  was  intentional;  for  the  noble  Lord 
had,  in  a  previous  paragraph  of  his  minute,  protected  the 
zemindar  from  any  increase  of  the  rent  payable  by  him  to 
Goremment,  on  account  of  any  such  rise  in  prices-^ 

Thns  **  equally  favourable  to  the  eoHtribntors  is  the  probable  altera- 
tion in  the  value  of  silver;  for  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  will 
continue  to  fall^  sn  it  has  done  for  centuries  past,  in  proportion  as  the 
Quantity  drawn  fh)m  the  mined  and  thrown  into  general  eircalation 
increases.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  assessment  will  become  gradually 
lighter,  because,  as  the  value  of  silver  diminishes,  the  landholder  will 
be  able,  upon  an  average,  to  procure  the  quantity  which  he  may  engage 
to  pay  annually  to  Government,  with  a  proportionably  smaller  part  of 
tile  |m)duc6  of  his  lands  than  he  can  at  present.^' 


XlTHAJrOKO. 

Fftn.  4,  oootd. 
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App.  VII.  Here  the  intention  clearly  was  that  the  cultivating  pro- 
rto^eht  prietor  of  land  should  benefit  by  a  rise  of  prices  of  the  pro- 
vox  «>»  duce  of  his  land.  But  the  Speculations  of  1793  having 
restricted  the  term  proprietor  to  those  who  engaged  with  the 
Government  for  the  Government  revenue  from  land,  the 
right  in  the  unearned  increment  was  erroneously  transferred 
to  the  latter,  as  regards  all  except  khodkasht  ryots,  under  a 
rule  of  assessment  which  was  introduced  for  the  first  time 
by  Act  X  of  1859.  Sir  J.  Shore  actually  proposed  that  not 
only  the  rate,  but  the  amount  of  the  ryots'  rent,  should  be 
fix^,  and  such  a  fixing  of  the  amount  was  incompatible 
with  any  subsequent  increase  of  rent  from  a  rise  of  prices. 

5.  Nor  was  ryots'  rent  to  be  increased  by  abwabs. 

I.  Sir  J.  Shore,  June  1789. 

a, — ^The  dbwab  subaidaty,  or  viceroyal  imposts,  which  constitute  the 
increase  since  1728,  enhanced  the  rates  upon  the  ryots.  They  were  in 
general  levied  upon  the  standard  assessment  in  certain  proportions  to  its 
amount,  and  the  zemindars  who  paid  them  were  authorised  to  collect 
them  from  their  ryots  in  the  same  proportions  to  their  respective 
quotas  of  rent.  *  *  Jaffier  Khan  was  the  author  of  this  innovation,  the 
consequences  of  which  he  did  not  foresee.  The  tax  imposed  by  him, 
which  established  the  precedent,  was  trifling  in  its  amount,  and  apparent* 
ly  intended  as  a  fee  to  the  king's  officers  (paragraphs  33  and  34), 

b, — Long  before  the  time  of  Jaffier  Khan,  impositions  under  various 
denominations,  and  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  had  been  levied  from 
the  ryots  beyond  the  tumar,  or  standard  assessment.  In  many  places 
they  had  been  consolidated  into  the  assul,  and  a  new  standard  had  been 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  succeeding  impositions  {paragraph  37) . 

c. — The  imposition  of  these  cesses  is  generally  discretional  (with  the 
subahdar) ;  they  differ  in  names,  number,  and  amount  throughout  the 
country ;  their  rates  are  variously  r^^ated,  at  so  much  per  rupee,  or 
according  to  the  number  of  months,  and  by  other  distinctions.  The 
proportion  of  each  is  not  calculated  upon  the  assul  only,  but  generally 
upon  the  aggregate  of  that  and  the  preceding  cesses,  and  so  on  progres- 
sively {paragraph  883). 

d. — In  every  district  throughout  Bengal,  where  the  license  of  exac- 
tion has  not  superseded  all  rule,  the  rents  of  the  land  are  regulated  by 
known  rates  called  Niri,  and  in  some  districts  each  village  has  its  own ; 
these  rates  are  formed,  with  respect  to  the  produce  of  the  land,  at  so 
much  per  beegah ;  some  soil  produces  two  crops  in  a  year  of  different 
species,  some  three ;  the  more  profitable  articles,  such  as  the  mulberry 
plant,  betel  leaf,  tobacco,  sugarcane,  and  others,  render  the  value  of  the 
land  proportionably  great.  These  rates  must  have  been  fixed  upon  a 
measurement  of  the  land,  and  the  settlement  of  Turee  Mull  may  have 
furnished  the  basis  of  them.  In  the  course  of  time,  cesses  were  super- 
added to  the  standard,  and  became  included  in  a  subsequent  valuation^ 
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the  rates  varying  with  every  suceeediDg  measurement.   At  present^  there  App.  VII. 
are  many  aiwabs  or  cesses  collected  distinct  from  the  nerrik  and  not        — ^ 
included  in  it,  although  they  are  levied  in  certain  proportions  to    it   ^JS^io"" 
{paragraphs  391  and  392) .  bkhaitcw). 

e, — The  leading  principles  upon  which  I  shall  ground  my  proposi-  Panu  6,  contd. 
tions  are  two  :  ^rst,  the  security  of  Government  with  respect  to  its 
revenues ;  second,  the  security  and  protection  of  its  subjects.  The  former 
vnll  be  best  established  by  concluding  a  permanent  settlement  with  the 
zemindars  or  proprietors  of  the  soil;  the  land^  their  property,  is  the 
security  to  Government.  The  second  must  be  ensured  by  carrying  into 
practice^  as  far  as  possible,  an  acknowledged  maxim  of  taxation,  viz., 
that  the  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain, 
and  not  arbitrary.^  The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  payment,  the 
quantity  to  be  paid^  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor 
and  every  other  person  (paragraphs  456  to  460). 


II.  Sir  J.  Shore^  8lh  December  1789. 

a, — Notwithstanding  repeated  prohibitions  against  the  introduction 
of  new  taxes^  we  still  found  that  many  have  been  established  of  late 
years.  The  idea  of  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  a  landlord  upon  his  tenant 
implies  an  inconsistency;  and  the  prohibition  in  spirit  is  an  encroach- 
ment upon  proprietary  right ;  for  it  is  saying  to  the  landlord,  you  shall 
not  raise  the  rents  of  your  estate.^  But  without  expatiating  on  this  part 
of  the  argument^  I  shall  only  here  observe^  that  with  an  exception  of 
arbitrary  limitation  in  &vour  of  the  khodkhast  ryots,  the  Begoilations 
for  the  new  settlement  virtually  confirm  all  these  taxes^  witibout  our 
possessing  any  records  of  them,  and  without  knowing  how  far  they  are 
burthensome  or  otherwise.  *  *  At  present  they  are  in  many  places  so 
numerous  and  complicated^  that  after  having  obtained  an  enumeration 
of  the  whole,  the  amount  of  the  assul,  with  t£e  proportionate  rates  of  the 
several  abwabsy  it  requires  an  accountant  of  some  ability  to  calculate 
what  a  ryot  is  to  pay,  and  the  calculation  may  be  presumed  to  be  beyond 
the  ability  of  most  tenants.  The  pottah  rarely  expresses  the  sum  total 
of  the  rents ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  is  extortion  {paragraph 
16). 

6. — The  necessity  of  prescribing  regulations  for  simplifying  the  com- 
plicated rentals  of  the  ryots  (which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  reduced  to 
one  sum  for  a  given  quantity  of  land  of  a  determinate  quality  and  pro- 
duce)/ of  defining  and  establishing  the  rights  of  the  ryots  and  talookdars 
with  precision,  together  with  the  expediency  of  procuring  clear  data  for 
the  transfer  by  sale  of  public  and  private  property,  are  admitted  {para^ 
graph  19). 

^  This  was  a  clear  intimation  that  the  ryot's  rent  was  to  be  certain,  that  is,  definitely 
fixed.    The  amoant  being  fiied,  it  could  not  be  increased  from  a  rise  of  price. 

'  This  inconsistency,  which  attaches  only  to  the  theory  that  the  zemindar  was  proprietor, 
and  not  an  official  collector,  should  have  show  n  Sir.  J.  Shore  that  the  zemindar  was  not  the 
proprietor. 

'  The  amount  of  a  rent  fixed  on  these  data  would  not  be  liable  to  reduction  with  a  fall, 
or  to  increase  with  a  rise,  of  prices.  f 


VOt  TOBB 
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Apf.  VII.  in.  LoED  C0RNWALLI8,  5n*  AS«ikwy  iTSO. 

BYOTTiiiitw  Mr.  Shore's  propoeitiou  tHt  the  re^te  of  the  lyotfl^  by  whatever  rule 
or  custom  they  may  be  demanded^  shall  be  specific  as  to  their  amount ; 
that  the  laodholders  shaU  be  obliged^  within  a  certain  tim.6^  to  grant 
pmb.  5,  «mtd.  pp|.^|jg  Qj.  writings  to  their  lyotE^  i^  which  th^  amount  abaU  be  inserted,, 
j^?^?^'*'  and  that  no  ryot  shall  he  liable  to  pay  wore  than  the  sum  actually 
S™[tion^thJf  apecified  in  his  ^ttah— if  dijy  enforced  by  the  coHectoirs— wiU  9Qo^ 
*^*  biTb^the  ^^^^*^  ^^  objection  to  a  fi^sed  assesaflie3oi,tj|  f oimdcd  upon  the  ui^defined 
^^wL  to  be^    state  of  the  demaAds  of  the  laA4t\9l4exa  \u>ou  the  ryots. 

fixed;  in  other 

words,  it  could 

not  be  enhanced  __       _ 

from  arise  of       IV.   Mr.  A,  D.  CAMPBBIJi. 

prices. 

mx^iiSl  ^^  ^^  ^®®^  propose^  by  Lord,  Teignmo^tlv,  i^L  Beu|^  to  fix  the 

2o.of  App.  maximum  rates  of  the  public  reyen^e  paj^able  by  the  cultivatoi^  to  the 
zemindar  at  those  actually  assessed  when  the  permanent  settlement  was 
introduced^  which^  though  confirming  existing  illegal  cesses^  would^  at 
any  rate^  have  placed  a  bar  agaiivati.  further  abuse,  and  giyen^  a  precipe 
limitation  to  the  zemindar^s  demand.  The  local  or  pergunnah  rat^,  left 
undefined^  were  haweveir  pref^acredl  il^  Et^B^faL 

(It  can  hardly  b^  said  that  they  were  pr^rred  m  Bengal : 
both  Sir  John  Shore  and  Lord  Con;ivallis  distinctly  advoc^-ted 
speciJ&Qation,  in  the  pottaha  of  tl^e  amotfn^  payable  by  the 
iyot9 )  tb^e  omisfidoA  to  ex9ict  this  securiity  wa^  onJly  another 
of  the  numerous  serio^^  wstakes  of  b^peivi^leiiK^  ijd  1793 
which  must  have  made  angels  weep.) 

6.  It  is  clear  that  among  the  rights  made  otch  by  GoTem-* 
ment  to  the  zemindars  in  1798,  that  pf  imposing  ahwaha  wa^ 
not  transferred, ;  nor  was  the  right  tyaAsferablej,  because  abwabs 
imposed  by  the  suba^War  wwe  imposed  for  some  a^Ueged 
public  ei^igency,  a^d  W)  mch  e^ig^cy  can  be  pleaded  by  a 
semindar  of  the  present  day  tw  his  (MbwaM  (9ee  paragraph  11). 
Indeed,  Sir  John  Shore  diKtlaotly  deni^  (paragraph  SO  of 
his  minute  dated  8th  December  1789)  the  title  of  eyen  the 
Goyemment  to  impose  a  war  tax  upon  the  zemindars  as  an 
aJbifiab,  af  t^  the  declacH^tion  of  the  permanent  settlement. 

7.  The  progvessiye  increase  of  tlie  i]SM)ome  of  aemindaries 
may  be  discerned  in  the  f  oUowing  extracts  :^^ 

I.  Me.  G.  Dowdeswbll,  161A  October  1811. 

Bevenne  Eighteen  years  have  now  elapsed  ainoe  the  permanent  settlement.    It 

^i<^t*o!^^oi*  le  computed  that  the  pc>pulatio«  of  a  coontiy  deubles  itself  in  twenty 
years.  If^  then^  the  eultivation  of  the  oonntry  had  not  kept  paee  with 
the  increase  of  its  population,  its  produce  would,  at  the  present  day,  be 
totally  insufficient  for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants.  Exclusively  of  this 
eonsideration,  almost  every  person's  observation  leads  him  to  remark  the 
extension  of  cultivation  in  one  part  of  the  country  or  another ;  and  we 
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have  eyery  reason  to  suppose  th»t  estates  which  before  yielded  to  the  App.  VIL 
proprietors  a  surfdu^  produce  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  juminA>        — 
now  yield  them  a  surplus  produce  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  per  cent.  JSliVi^t^ 

vr  urouASBB. 
Pan.  7,  eontd. 

IL  Mb.  H.  CoiiiBBooKB,  1813. 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  general  improvement  mav  he  judged  ^^^^^ 
from  the  particular  instances  which  come  under  the  notice  of  the  revenue  ifpaffM^is-w 
and  judicial  authorities,  when  occasions  arise  for  ascertaining  theproprie-  •""*^' 
tors^  income  by  r^ular  inquiry,  or  when  it  is  incidentally  made  known, 
or  is  deducible  from  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  price  which  lands 
fetch  at  public  or  at  private  sale.     From  such  sources  of  information 

there  are  grounds  for  reckoning  the 
Ra.  Rb.    net  income   of   zemindars,   upon  an 

*  SlffTf?"*      ;••  "•    *c  average,  at  an  amount  equal  to  half 

Proprietor  •  pr6«eat  lOfoma  ...      (  .1.     ^  x  vi    1      ^ 

_    X5    *he  assessment   payable  to  u-ovem- 

Sadderjamma       ...  ...    10  ment.     This  indicates*  an  imprpve- 

Proprlotor't  tcmw  iiioome  ...    JL  ^ent  in  the  proportion  of  one-third 

^  _        of  the  former  produce  of  the  land. 
Difference       ...     4    *    *  The  present    landholders    are 

=     opulent  and  prosperous. 

III.  Me.  J.  Mill,  8nd  Amgm^  1631. 

• 

By  the  practice  of  preceding  governments,  one-teijith  of  wh»t  was  TWrd  Report, 
collected  by  the  asemindar  (I  speak  of  Bengal)  was  allowed  to  him^  as  his  fwrifflf^aT*** 
remuneration;    he  had  other  sources  of  profit;   but  it   was  upon  the ^^'**^**'* ^^• 
principle  of  this  division  that  the  permanent  settlement  was  made  :   the 
understanding  was  that  nine-tenths  of  the  rent>  or  of  the  net  produce  of 
the  land  collected  from  the  ryots,  was  paid  to  Government,  and  one- 
tenth  was  reserved  for  the  zemindars.    The  progress  of  circumstances  has 
very  much  altered  those  proportions. 

IV.  Mb.  H.  St.  Geo.  Tuckeb,  9th  April  1832. 

The  zemindar,  most  assuredly,  has  obtained  under  the  permanent  set*  sev.  issi-ss, 
tlement  much  larger  rents  now  than  he  could  ever  have  done,  perhaps,  J^^^'Q^^<>" 
under  the  former  system :  he  has  also  had  very  great  advantages  from 
bringing  into  cultivation  waste  lands,  which  have  formed  a  new  source  of 
rent  to  him. 

V.  Me.  a.  D.  Campbell,  1832. 

a. — ^The  zemindars  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classess :  first,  tmi..  App. 
the  village  zemindars,  or  cultivators  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar  ^^'  •'  ^^^  *• 
raised  to  this  rank  on  the  introduction  of  the  permanent  settlement 
there;   secondly,  the  purchasers  of  this  right  by  public  auction;  and 
thirdly,  the  ancient  zemindars  whom  we  found,  as  such,  on  our  acquisition 
of  the  country.    A  vast  benefit  has  been  conferred  on  the  whole  of  these 
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App.  VII.  classes,  but  on  them  alone,  by  limiting  in  perpetuity  the  demand  of  Gov- 

^    emment  upon  them.     What  proportion  their  present  ill-defined  receipts, 

uKjoM™tM-  from  the  cultivators,  bears  to  the  fixed  payment  they  make  to  Govern- 
"  "°**^"^'  ment,  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  except  in  such  zemindaries  as,  from 
Para.  7,  contd.  minority,  lunacy,  or  other  causes,  have  accidentally  fallen,  t-emporarily, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Court  of  Wards  at  the  two  Presidencies.  In 
Bengal  it  appears  that,  in  a  number  of  such  zemindaries  taken  indis- 
criminately, the  zemindars^  receipts  were  more  than  double  the  jumma 
payable  by  them  to  Government.  Thus,  although  the  hereditary  interest 
in  the  land  revenue,  confirmed  to  them  when  the  permanent  settle- 
ment took  place,  was  at  that  time  calculated  not  to  exceed  the  perma- 
nent jumma  reserved  by  Government  to  the  extent  of  more  than  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent.,  it  has  risen  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  so  that,  in  the 
land  revenue  of  Government,  now  actually  drawn  from  the  cultivators 
of  the  provinces  settled  on  the  permanent  zemiadary  system,  the  heredi- 
tary interest  of  the  zemindar  has  frequently,  at  the  present  day,  become 
greater  even  than  that  which  the  State  reserved  to  itself. 
ihid,  b, — ^I'his  has  arisen  from  three  distinct  causes.     It  is  owing  fist)  to 

the  general  ignorance  of  the  Government  respecting  the  real  amount  of 
the  land  revenue  payable  by  the  cultivators,  when  the  permanent  settle- 
ment was  introduced,  which  frequently,  in  the  Bengal  provinces  espe- 
cially, led  to  their  fixing  the  zemindars'  jumma  at  sums  quite  inadequate ; 
(2ndly)  to  the  want  of  due  limitation  of  the  zemindars'  demand  upon 
the  cultivators  in  Bengal,  which,  as  before  explained,  has  placed  them 
entirely  at  the  zemindars'  mercy;  and  (Srdly)  to  tiie  new  revenue 
derived  from  the  further  occupation  of  land,  since  the  permanent  settle- 
ment was  introduced,  the  result  of  increased  population,  and  of  the 
gradual  extension  of  agriculture  to  the  lands  then  waste,  which  were, 
perhaps  imprudently,  relinquished  to  the  zemindars  at  the  period  of  the 
permanent  settlement,  by  including  them  within  the  bounds  of  their 
respective  zemindaries.  But  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  zemindars  from 
these  causes  have  been  felt  only  by  those  whose  estates  remain  in  the 
possession  of  themselves  or  their  descendants,  or  by  such  as  have  hap- 
pened to  purchase  at  auction  zemindaries  favourably  assessed. 


VI.  Mr.  R.  D.  Mangles,  Slst  March  1848. 

vof 'a^^tion        ^^  ^®  average,  for  every  100  rupees  that  the  zemindars  in  the  per- 
826. '  manently-settled  provinces  pay  to  the  Government,  they  get  200  from 

their  estates. 


VII.  Indioo  Planters'  Association,  lOlA  June  1856. 

As  the  law  at  present  is,  the  Collector  is  prohibited  from  receiving 
putnee  rents.  Most  zemindaries  yield  at  least  75  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
Government  revenue ;  the  Collector  could,  therefore,  easily  carry  the 
amount  due  for  Government  revenue  to  credit,  and  hand  the  balance 
to  the  zeHiindar  to  do  what  he  thought  fit. 


""S 
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Till.  Protestant  Missionaries,  April  1857.'  Beyerend  A.  Duff  and  App,  VII. 

OTHERS.  

Rt01!8  HAKi^SXD 

It  is  notorious  that  the  rental  of  zemindaries  is  ordinarily  more  than  ihvbudatxoh. 
double  their  total  land  tax  or  sudder  jumma.  TnTl. 

8.  These  estimates  relate  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  rise  s«m.  lesi^. 
of  prices  after  1854 :  and  to  the  subsequent  great  increase  XSng  m^!^ 
of  suits  for  the  enhancement  of  rents,  which  for  many  years 

have  now  greatly  strained  the  revenue  courts,  and  latterly 
the  civil  courts  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal.  This  en- 
hancement of  rent,  or  the  second  of  the  causes  of  increase 
of  zemindars*  income,  which  are  mentioned  in  section  V,  clause 
6,  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  has  greatly  augmented  that 
income  far  beyond  the  amount  reached  in  1832. 

9.  One  of  the  earliest  methods  adopted  by  zemindars  of 
increasing  their  income  without  personally  or  directly  en- 
hancing the  rents  of  the  cultivators  in  their  zemindaries,  was 
that  of  sub-infeudation. 

I.  Mr.  Hugh  Stark,  Chief  of  the  Revenue  Department,  India 

Board,  14tA  February  1832. 

The  Rajah  of  Burdwan  ille^Uy  created  sub-tenures  which  the 
Oovemment  passed  a  Regulation  in  1819  to  confirm.  He  holds  lands  for 
which  he  pays  Government  a  jumma  of  30  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year^  and  he 
has  introduced  a  settlement  within  his  lands^  by  which  the  cultivators 
are  three  or  four  degrees  removed  from  the  zemindar.  The  Rajah 
created  putneedars :  these  in  their  turn  divided  their  tenures  into  dur- 
putnees ;  and  these  latter  into  seputnees^  each  class  reserving  a  profit : 
all  the  profits  of  these  middlemen  are  squeezed  out  of  the  unfortunate 
cultivators. 

Quesiian  283, — If  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  ryots^  as  they  exist- 
ed in  the  year  1793^  had  been  maintained^  would  it  have  been  possible  to 
create  such  a  sub-tenancy  as  you  have  described  ?  Not  without  actual 
rebellion  in  the  country,  because  those  people  would  have  resisted :  if 
Government  had  defined  the  land  tax^  and  issued  pottahs  to  every  man^ 
specifying  the  extent  of  his  lands  and  the  amount  of  the  tax^  the  lands 
would  have  acquired  value  which  they  do  not  now  possess. 

II.  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  18tA  April  1632, 

I  ought  to  mention  a  tenure  which  now  prevails,  especially  in  the  ind.,  QnestioB 
estates  of  the  Burdwan  Rajah,  and  is  denominated  a  putnee  talook :  it  is  ^^^' 
a  perpetual  heritable  and  transferable  lease,  granted  at  a  fixed  rent,  sub- 
ject to  conditions  nearly  similar  to  those  under  which  the  zemindar  holds 
of  Government,  the  reserved  rent  being,  however,  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  Government  revenue.  Under  this  tenure  the  Rajah  is  understood 
to  have  disposed  of  almost  his  entire  estate,  and  the  lessees,  who  are 
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« 

App.  VII.  called  putneedaits^  have  sub-let  to  others  called  durpatneedars^  who  hold 

- —        parcels  of  the  original  talook  with  an  advance  of  rent,  but  otherwise  on 

'^'bt'bub^'*  the  same  conditions ;  these,  again,  similarly  sub-let  the  lands  held  by  them, 

"""I!!!"^''  or  rather  the  rent  thereof ;  and  so,  through  several  gradations,  to  the 

Par*.  e«  eoQtd.  renter  of  a  single  village  or  less.     The  same  i^stem  has  extended  to  other 

zemindaries,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  Regulation^  viz., 

VIH  of   1H19. 

Question  8619.— ^Do  those  persons  who  successively  derive  a  profit-rent 
reside  on  the  land,  or  do  they  reside  in  the  towns,  or  in  Calcutta  ?  The 
lowest  class,  who  actually  collect  from  the  cultivators,  generally,  I  believe, 
reside  upon  the  land  :  the  superior  tenures  are  h^d  by  yariouB  elasses  ; 
some  I  have  known  living  in  Calcutta  and  in  other  towns, 

in.  Me.  a.  D.  Campbell,  1838. 

No's,  mSs  (After  a  descriptioa  of  the  sub-tenures  similar  to  that  in  the  two  pre- 

16-17.'  ceding  extracts.) 

a.-r-The  tenures  of  each  of  the  three  new  oiders  of  sub-zemindars  are 
perpetually  entailed  (m  their  heirs  and  assigns  so  long  as  those  fixed 
augmented  sums  are  paid  to  their  respective  superiors. 

b. — If  the  zemindary  system  itself  has  failed  to  define  the  public 
revenue  payable  by  the  cultivator,  or  to  fix  it  on  the  fields  he  occupies^ 
still  less  can  this  most  desirable  end  be  accomplished  when  the  cultivator 
is  driven  to  a  fifth  remove  from  the  Government,  his  original  and  natural 
protector :  the  intermediate  ranks  being  filled  by  the  zemindar  and  his 
three  successive  hereditary  sub-contractors,  each  constrained  to  realize 
more  than  he  pays,  and  each  paying  an  augmented  sum  fixed  in  perpe- 
tuity. The  cultivator,  indeed,  from  whom  the  whole  has  to  be  wrung, 
whose  payment  was  the  only  one  limited  by  the  despotic  sovereigns  who 
preceded  us  in  the  government  of  India,  is  also  now  the  only  individual 
whose  payment,  in  these  permanently-settled  districts,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment have  left  undefined. 

c. — Independently  of  the  bad  effect  on  the  interests  of  the  cultiva- 
tors  of  these  sub-tenures,  their  immediate  tendency  is  not  to  transfer, 
as  the  zemindar  was  previously  competent  to  do,  to  another,  any  portion 
of  his  zemindary,  along  with  the  duties  annexed  to  it,  but  to  separate 
the  property  from  the  duties  of  the  zemindary  tenure,  and  thus  to  crum- 
ble dowU;  by  successive  alienations,  the  property  in  the  land  revenue 
which  the  Government  granted  to  the  original  zemindar;  and  to  enable 
him  to  divest  himself  entirely  of  the  hereditary  duties,  which  the  inherit** 
ance  of  that  property,  and  the  perpetual  confirmation  of  it,  at  the  per- 
manent settlement,  evidently  impose  on  the  holder  of  each  zemindary. 


IV,  SiE  Geoegb  Campbell. 

Benpai  Adminig-       The  practice  of  granting  such  under- tenures  has  steadily  continued 

i87»-ra.  ^  *    since  1819,  until  at  the  present  day,  with  the  putnee  and  subordinate 

tenures  in  Bengal  Proper,  and  the  farming  system  of  Behar,  but  a  small 

proportion  of  the  whole  permanently-settled  area  remains  in  the  direct 

possession  of  the  zemindars. 
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V.  Me.  H.  Colebbookb^  Husbandry  oi^  Bengal^  1806.  Afp.  VII. 

The  under-ytenants,  depressed  by  an  excessive  rent  in  kiud,  and  by     ^*^^»** 
tisurioaa  retuma  for  the  cattle,  seed^  and  subsistence  advanced  to  them,,     pva.  u. 
can  never  extricate  themselves  from  debt     Iix  so  abject  a  state,  they      vwgTeL 
cannot  labour  with  spirit,  while  they  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  without 
hope  of  bettering  their  situation.     Wherever  the  system  of  an  interme'* 
diary  tenantry  subsists,  the    peasant  is  indigent,   the   husbandry  ill- 

iKumaged. 

lOw  It  wan  observed  hj  Sir  John  Shore  (minute  June 
1789)  :^ 

*'  If  we  admit  the  property  of  the  soil  to  be  vested  iu  the  eemindarSji 
we  must  exclude  any  acknowledgment  of  guch  right  in  favour  of  the. 
ryots,  except  when  they  may  acquire  it  from  the  proprietor.'' 

B^t  h»  aba  Sttatied  the  eonyerae,  viz.,  that  the  rights  of  ^•^^''^^ 
the  Boeident  oceupancj  ryot  Umited  those  of  the  zemindar ;  B^gaW^ 
and  similarly,  the  exactions  or  oppressions  of  the  zemindars,  ^^ 
which  the  Government  of  1793  admitted  their  obligation  to. 
provide  against,  imply  a  proper  limit  to  the  demands  upon  the 
ryat,  that  ia,  the  posaeasiou  ty  hixa  of  some  kixid  of  right. 

11.  Abwabs. 

Abtpaba  and  e:xactiona  are  ^ot  a  pleas^^t  subject ;  what  pages  ire-r  or 
little  of  amusement  could  be  found  iA  the  former  was  got  by  ^  ^•*'*»***'"»- 
Sir  Broughton  Bouse,  when  he  facetiously  described  abwahs: 
as  "  little  contributions  spontaoepualy  given  to  supply  any 
extraordinary  expense." 

I.  Mb.  J.  Obakt. 

a. — When  the  number  and  amount  of  abwabs  were  increased,  and  Fifth  Beport, 
were  levied  in  the  gross,  according  to  the  variable  and  gradually  IJf*  **  *"** 
undefined  extent  of  semindary  juvisdictions,  leaving  it  to  the  in- 
terested Iwdholders  themselves  to  apportion  the  additional  assessment 
throughout  their  subordinate  lesser  districts,  instead  of  the  State  distri- 
buting the  abtoab^  rateably  according  to  the  standard  assessment,  then  it 
was  that  the  constitution  of  India  might  be  said  first  to  have  been 
violated,  the  rights  of  Government  as  weU  aa  of  the  peasantry  infringed, 
wd  a  system  of  fraud,  peculation,  or  oppression,  alike  injurious  to  the 
GQmmonalty  ^t  large,  substituted  in  the  xoom  of  the  regular  equitable 
Qiode  of  Mogul  administration. 

II.  Sir  J.  SsoRB,  Jime  1789. 

My  objections  to  the  principal  of  the  subahdarry  imposts  have  ^ na^^Big^w. 
reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  established.  If 
the  rates  in  the  tukseem  of  Turee  Mull  with  respect  to  the  ryots  had  not 
been  previously  augmented  by  impositions  separate  and  distinct  from 
those  of  the  soubahs,  perhaps  the  best  possible  mode  of  obtaining  an 
increase  would  have  been  by  demanding  it  in  certain  proportions  to  that 
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App.  VII.  standard,  with  a  due  regard   to  the  degree   of   improvement   in   the 

country.     But  the  fact   was   otherwise ;  and   these  demands  upon  the 

abwabs.      zemindars  confirmed  and  perpetuated  their  impositions  upon  the  ryots. 
Para.  11,  contd.  antecedently  levied  for  their  own  subsistence  and  emolument^  whilst  it 
opened  a  door  for  future  unbounded  exactions  [paragrajoh  64) . 

in.  Tagorb  Law  Lectures,  1874-75, 

Pages  329-30.  Provisiou  is  made,  both  in  the  Decennial  Settlement  and  under  the 

regulations  for  the  Permanent  Settlement,  for  a  penalty  of  double  the 
amount  in  the  case  of  exactions  by  the  zemindars  from  these  dependent 
talookdars.  It  is  further  provided  that  no  new  abwab  or  mathoot  shall 
be  imposed  upon  the  ryots  under  any  pretence  whatever,  and  a  penalty 
of  three  times  the  amount  exacted  is  to  be  paid  in  case  of  such  imposition. 
It  is  further  provided  that  the  cess  called  najat/  is  not  to  be  exacted  : 
this,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  an  exaction  from  the  remaining  ryots  to 
make  up  the  rents  of  those  who  had  absconded  or  died.  We  have  seen 
that  exactions  of  all  kinds  are  still  levied. 

IV.  See  also  para.  5. 

12.  But  while  the  zemindars  were  increasing  their  income 
hy  abwabSy  and  hy  suh-infeudations  which  enahled  them  to 
discount  the  unearned  increment  from  enhancement  of  rents, 
the  laws  of  inheritance  were  gradually  working  out  a  dis- 
integration of  zemindaries,  which  are  only  adding  to  the 
ryot's  burdens  by  subjecting  him  to  many  masters,  and  to  a 
class  of  small  zemindars  whose  necessitous  circumstances 
make  them  rapacious.  The  sub-division  of  permanent  sub- 
tenures  into  fractional  parts  is  also  increasing  the  confusion. 

I.  SiK  F.  J.  Hallidat,  2nd  September  1856. 

a. — There  is,  however,  a  question  whether  there  are  not  some  post  set- 
tlement under-tenures  which,  far  from  encouraging  agricultural  improve- 
ment, are  by  their  nature  so  destructive  and  ruinous  to  the  public  weal, 
as  to  render  it  highly  desirable  to  discourage  them  by  all  means  in  our 
power,  and  even  to  get  rid  of  them  as  far  as  possible,  instead  of  doing 
anything  to  encourage  and  perpetuate  them.  I  mean  those  tenures 
which  are  extremely  common  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  Bengal,  which  convey  a  right  of  collecting  a  half,  or  a  fourth,  or 
any  other  share  of  the  rents  of  a  mehal>  or  a  division  of  a  mehal,  or  a 
village.  There  are  numerous  cases  in  which  one  khodkasht  ryot  has  to 
pay  his  little  rent  in  shares  to  three  or  four  or  more  talookdars,  or  other 
under-tenants  of  the  zemindar ;  every  sharer  trying  to  get  the  most  he 
can,  and  to  over-reach  his  co-sharer,  and  the  ryot  being  ground  to 
powder  between  them  all.  This  is  notoriously  one  of  the  curses  of  the 
country,  carrying  with  it  the  most  bitter  and  ruinous  consequences. 

b. — ^There  are  a  great  many  districts  under  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  including  all  the  districts  of  the  Behar  Province,  in  which  the 
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8ub-division  of  shares  is  carried  to  a  great  extent.     I  walked  into  a  small  App.  VII. 

village  a  few  days  ago^  in  the  Patna  district^  which  I  was  told  on  the  spot 

was  divided  among^  or  held  jointly  by^  seventy  sharers ;  and  at  Chupra 

I  was  visited  by  certain  zemindars  of  old  family^  whose  zemindary^  never 

large^  is  now  held  in  seventy-five  shares^  of  which  each  separate  share  is 

owned  by  three  or  four  different  persons.     These  were  spoken  of  as 

quite  ordinary  cases^  and  it  seems  obvious  that  the  number  of  the 

sharers  will  go  on  increasing  under  the  Hindu  law  up  to  the  limit  of 

starvation^  especially  if  encouraged  and  fostered  by  unlimited  separate 

accounts  at  the  Collectorate.     The  -question  cannot  but  occur  to  me — ^is 

it  wise  and  politic  to  encourage  this  ? 

II.  Commissioner^  Patna  Division^  241A  August  1858. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  sharers  in  a  single  undivided  village  is  by  no 
means  an  unusual  number  in  this  division.  Is  each  ryot  to  be  liable  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  suits^  and  how  is  the  Court  to  ascertain  what  the 
precise  share  of  each  shareholder  is  ? 

III.  Protestant  Missionaries     (Reverend    A.    Dupf  and   oihers^ 

1852). 

Many  estates  are  the  joint  property  of  a  number  of  zemindars^  of 
whom  one  may  be  entitled  to  one-half^  another  to  a  quarter^  a  third  to 
the  twelfth  or  sixteenth  part  of  the  proceeds.  In  such  cases  it  is  the 
usual  practice  for  each  shareholder  to  maintain  a  separate  agency,  and  to 
keep  separate  accounts^  so  that  every  ryot  has  transactions  with  a  num- 
ber of  landlords. 

IV.  Mr.  B.  J.  CoLViN,  4f'k  April  1857. 

The  next  proposed  amendment  has  for  its  object  to  enable  a  sharer 
in  a  joint  estate  to  open  a  separate  account  for  the  revenue  due  upon 
his  share.  I  doubt  the  policy  of  this  rule ;  it  will  foster  and  encour- 
age disputes^  from  the  knowledge  that  separation  is  an  easy  thing.  At 
present  the  necessity  of  preserving  an  estate  makes  people  harmonize ; 
and  I  venture  to  predict  that  estates  will  soon  by  its  operation  be  broken 
up  into  infinitesimal  portions.  I  have  witnessed  such  a  result  in  attached 
estates  in  the  Pooree  District,  where  the  village  co-parceners  were  * 
recorded  separately  in  the  zemindar's  sheristah  even  to  shares  of  a  pie 
or  gundah  each.  Some  check  should  be  put  to  such  indiscriminate  sub- 
divisions. 

13.  Exactions  and  Oppression. 

I.  On  this  subject  Sir  Jolm  Shore  expressed  himself  with 
a  modest  hesitancy,  arising  out  of  the  ignorance  of  Govern- 
ment, which  Lord  Comwallis  set  aside  with  his  airy  confi- 
dence in  the  all-saving  efficacy  of  his  benevolent  Zemindary 
Settlement. 

Sir  John  Shoeb  {September  1789) . 

«.— We  are  not  fully  informed  of  all  the  abuses  which  are  practised  Fifth  igporii, 
by  zemindars^  farmers,  and  their  oflScers,  in  the  detail  of  the  collection,  or  ^*^ 
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Art.  VII.  fully  prepAred  to  correct  in  erefy  installed  such  as  we  know  or  presuttlto 
—       to  eidigt,  by  specific  Regtilations :  inttch  may  howevei*  be  done,  and  many 
^^wroJ?**  ^^  ^^7  ^  established,  for  remedying  existing  evils  {paragraph  67). 


PailL  18,  eontd. 
XIrid.,  page  4B6. 


LoiuD  CottKWALMB  [Std  Febnmfy  1790) . 

dt-»We  have  found  that  the  numerous  prohibitory  orders  against  tiie 
levying  of  new  taxes>  accompanied  with  threats  of  line  and  puniriiment 
for  the  disobedience  of  them>  have  proved  ineffectual )  And,  indeed>  how 
could  it  be  expected,  that  whilst  the  Govtemment  were  increasing  their 
demands  upon  the  zemindars,  that  they  in  their  turn  would  not  oppress 
the  ryots ;  or  that  a  farmer,  whose  interest  extended  little  further  than 
to  the  crops  upon  the  ground,  would  not  endeavour  to  ejcact,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  as  large  a  sum  as  possible,  over  and  above  the  amount 
of  his  engagements  with  tibe  public  ? 

II.  Mr.  H.  Colebbookb — Husbanbet  of  Bengal. 

Third  Report,  The  measurement  is  made  by  a  beegah  which  contains  twenty  biswas. 

SII^wSSb!^''  It  is  a  square  measure  on  a  side  of  twenty  cathas :  but  tbis  varies  from 
three  and  a  half  to  nine  cubits.  A  pole  of  the  established  length  ought 
to  be  deposited  in  the  publio  offices  of  the  district,  sealed  at  both 
extremities  with  the  official  seal  of  the  province :  and  the  m^idurement 
«hould  be  made  with  a  pole  of  that  length,  or  with  a  n)p6  equal  te 
twenty  such  poles.  In  either  mode  the  tenant  has  bei^  commonly  de«- 
frauded  by  keeping  the  middle  of  the  pole  elevated,  or  by  withholding 
a  part  of  the  rope.  So  great  has  been  the  customary  fraud,  that  ryotd 
have  been  known  to  consent  to  the  doubling  of  their  rates  upon  a  stipu- 
lation for  a  fair  measurement. 

IIL  Mr.  J.  Mill  {QlA  Augwi  1831). 

Hiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  in  whidi  Bengal  has 
been  placed,  independently  of  the  zemindary  system,  have  for  a  number 
of  years  been  unusually  favourable  to  the  population  generally^  because 
they  have  been  exempted  from  wars ;  they  'have  been  exempted  from 
the  ravages  of  an  enemy  of  any  description ;  they  have  enjoyed  peif ect 
tranquillity,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  protection  of  iaw«  One  evil 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned,  a  great  proportion  of  which  I  think  can 
hardly  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  the  operation  of  the  zemin- 
dary system,  was  the  dacoity,  or  gang  robbery,  which  prevailed  to  a 
frightful  degree  in  Bengal  a  number  of  years  ago,  notwidistanding  the 
general  timidity  and  passiveness  of  the  people.  The  evidence  affords 
rather  the  means  of  inference  than  direct  proof  of  the  point ;  but  I  can- 
not help  believing  that  the  degree  in  which  the  ryots  were  exasperated 
by  being  deprived  of  their  rights,  when  the  operation  of  the  zemindary 
system  began  to  be  felt  by  them,  was  one  great  cause  of  these  enor-* 
mities. 

Q.  3366, — Did  not  they  exist  prior  to  that  period  ?  Not  in  any 
so  alarming  a  degree. 

Q.  3567. — Of  what  class  of  persons  did  the  dacoits  consist?  Chiefly 
of  the  agricultural  population  in  all  parts  of  Bengal — the  ryots. 
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Q.  55S8.— What  k  the  state  of  daeoity  at  pir6sent  ?    Exceedingly  App.  VII. 
reduced  ;  it  is  not  altogether  extinguished^  but  it  now  does  not  exist  in        — 
a  degree  to  be  any  very  remarkable  evil.  ^^^ySisT  ** 

Q.  3369.— Do  you  think  the  people  are  taking  more  to  agricuU        

tural  habits  ?  Great  exertions,  no  doubt,  were  made  to  put  down  the  prac-   "*'    '  '^ 
tice ;  there  were  severe  examples  made,  and  everything  was  done  to  render 
the  police  effective,  and  those  exertions  no  doubt  had  their  effect ;   but  I 
believe  that  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  what  they  found 
was  remediless  has  also  had  its  effect. 

Q.  337d.-^Might  it  not  be  possible  that  there  has  been  less  oppres- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  ?  We  have  not  any  evidence  to  that 
effect ;  and  I  conceive  that  the  ground  of  the  exasperation  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  when  the  men>  who  considered  that  they  had  a  right  to  here- 
ditary occupancy,  were  either  turned  out  of  their  possession,  or  had  the 
rates  increased  upon  them  to  such  a  degi*ee  that  they  could  not  retain 
them ;  then  it  was  that  they  became  desperate,  and  had  recourse  to 
those  extremities. 

lY.  Mb.  N.  J.  Halhed. 

a.— To  enable  the  proprietors  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  the  pageioo. 
Government,  it  was  likewise  deemed  expedient  to  vest  them  with  certain 
extra-judicial  powers  of  great  extent  over  their  under-farmers  and 
tenants  (for  the  raeeuU,  under  the  operation  of  the  Code,  can  be  consi- 
dered in  no  other  light  than  as  tenants-at-will),  by  which  they  were 
authorised  to  attach  their  crop  and  all  personal  property  (tools  and 
materials  of  manu&ctare,  cattle,  seed-corn,  and  implements  of  husbandry 
excepted)  without  reference  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  sold  by  the  ^^  Kazee,*'  or  other  person  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  in  liquidation  of  the  arrears.  It  was  supposed  that  no  undue 
or  improper  exercise  of  those  powers  would  be  resorted  to,  in  consequence, 
of  the  severity  of  the  penalties  provided ;  but  as  these  penalties  could  be 
enforced  only  on  proof  being  given  in  a  judicial  coart>  an  injured  raeeut, 
with  neither  time  nor  money  to  spare,  is  ill  able  to  bear  the  expense  of 
both,  which  the  institution  of  a  suit,  and  the  necessaty  attendance, 
involve.  The  chances  of  impunity  are  very  mUch  in  favoui^  of  the  oppres- 
sor, and  those  chances  are  enhanced  by  the  denunciation  of  punishment 
for  unfounded  complaints,  while  the  Code  itself  opposed  an  almost  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  the  production  of  proof,  by  rendering  it  diflficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  raeeut  to  summon  the  zemindary  amlah  to 
fiubstantiate  his  plaint.  On  the  other  hand,  the  severity  of  the  penalties 
forresii^nce  of  attachment,  and  for  the  removal  or  fraudulent  transfer  of 
the  propei'ty,  with  intent  to  evade  it,  together  with  the  certainty  of  their 
being  enforced  by  summary  process,  rendered  opposition  hopeless.  The 
raeeuU  were  subsequently  subjected  to  further  severities,  and  were 
rendered  liable  to  personal  arrest  and  imprisonment  before  trial,  and  in 
default  of  bail,  by  summary  process  for  arrears ; — their  doors  to  be  forced 
by  the  police,  and  their  houses  entered  in  search  of  distrainable  property. 
In  the  event  of  their  being  endamaged  by  the  decision  passed  after  the 
issue  of  summary  processj  they  could  obtain  redress  only  by  instituting 
a  civil  action,  the  expense  and  delays  attendant  on  which  (arising  out  of 
the  latitude  of  appeals  in  a  great  measure)  opposed   obstacles  which,   to 
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App.  Yll.  a  poor  man^   may  be  viewed  as  insurmouDtable.     If  a  sale  of  the  pro- 

prietor's  estate  in  satisfaction  of  arrears  of  revenue  took  place,  the  sale 

iSSiB^orM    cancelled  all  previous  obligations  between  him  and  the  raeeiU,  and  the 
voB  BTOT8.     zemindars  took  frequent  advantage  of   this  claim,  by  forcing  a  sale. 
Paw.  13,  contd.  solely  to  enable  them  to  repurchase,  under  a  fictitious  name,  and  to  raise 
the  rents  fixed  under  former  stipulations  at  a  lower  rate. 

b. — The  necessity  for  these  harsh  measures  is  said  to  have  been 
indicated  by  defalcations  of  the  revenue  payable  by  the  zemindars 
and  other  newly  created  exclusive  proprietors,  which  they  ascribed  to 
the  extreme  difficulty  alleged  to  have  been  experienced  by  them  in 
realizing  their  rents  from  their  under-farmers  and  tenantry.  The  pre- 
ambles to  the  Regulations  would  induce  the  belief  that  their  complaints 
were  well-grounded :  there  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that  much  of  the  mischief  arose  from  their  own  oppressive  conduct  and 
mismanagement.  For  instance,  the  newly-created  proprietors  are  known 
to  have  taken  every  advantage  of  the  privilege  confeiTed  upon  them 
of  letting  out  their  estates :  their  farmers  re-let  their  farms  in  small 
portions  to  others ;  and  as  the  object  of  all  parties  was  to  make  the 
best  of  their  bargains,  and  as  the  gains  of  each  were .  drawn  from  the 
cultivating  classes,  the  means  of  these  last  became  insufficient  to  answer 
the  heavy  demands  made  upon  them :  they  fell  in  arrears  to  the 
middlemen,  these  again  to  the  farmers,  who  could  not  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements with  the  zemindars,  and  a  defalcation  of  the  Government 
revenue  was  the  necessary  result. 

c. — In  many  instances,  also,  the  zemindars  gave  large  portions  of 
land,  at  a  quit-rent,  to  their  immediate  relations,  and  raised  the  rates 
upon  the  other  ryots  to  cover  the  deficiency — a  piece  of  oppression  they 
were  authorised  to  inflict,  as  the  latter  were,  in  a  great  measure,  placed 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  in  consequence  of  their  being  unwilliug 
to  accept  the  leases  which  the  zemindars  were  directed  to  grant  to 
them  (with  the  usual  jumma  and  arbitrary  cesses  consolidated  into 
one  sum) ,  under  the  well-founded  conviction  that  in  subscribing  such 
engagements  they  would  be  resigning  rights  which  they  had  hitherto 
deemed,  and  on  the  most  substantial  grounds,  to  be  strictly  allodial. 

14.  Having  ascertained  the  facts,  we  may  now  consider 
their  accordance  with  theory. 

I.  Sir  J.  Shore,  June  1789. 

Fifth  Report,  a, — ^Thc  situation  of  a  zemindar  combines  two  relations  :  one  which 

^***  ^^'  originates  in  the  property  of  the  land,  a  portion  of  the  rents  of  which 

he  pays  to  the  State ;  and  the  other,  in  his  capacity  of  an  officer  of 

Government,  ior  protecting  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  for  securing  the 

subjects  of  the  State  from  oppression. 

(Para.  166.) 

Page  200.  b. — To  enlarge  upon  this  subject  (the  management  of  zemindaries 

by  women)  is  unnecessary.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
assign  a  trust  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Oovemment  and  to  its 
subjects,  whose  property  and  security  depend  upon  the  faithful  discharge 
of  it,  to  an  agent  precluded  from  all  knowledge  of  its  obligations,  as 
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well  aa  from  all  interference  in  the  execution  of  them:  in  short,  to  App.  VIL 
require  the  performance  of  acts  of  the  first  consequence  to  the  State       — 
and  its  subjects,  from  a  person  incapable  of  any  exertion.  ^'SSoto™ 

11. — FlEMAN  OP  AUBUITGZEBE  TO  THB   COLLEOTORS  OP   BeVEIHTE.  Pwa.  14,  oontd. 

a.  Fird. — They  must  show  the  ryots  every  kind  of  favour  and  Patton'a  abuuc 
indulgence,  enquire  into  their  circumstances,  and  endeavour,  by  whole-  ^J^** 
some  regulations  and  wise  administration,  to  engage  them  with  hearty  ^^  vm  sso. 
good-wiU  to  labour  towards  the  increase  of    agriculture,   so  that  no 
lands  may  be  neglected  that  are  capable  of  cultivation.    . 

i.— You  will  not  give  the  ckoudriei  and  aumils  admission  to  you 
in  private;  but  make  it  a  rule  for  them  to  attend  publicly  at  the 
cutcherry,  and  when  the  lowest  ryots  shall  come  to  represent  their  case 
^  y^}^>  you  will  make  them  your  friend,  by  showing  them  notice,  and 
treating  them  with  kindness,  that  they  may  not  have  occasion  for  the 
patronage  of  another  to  express  their  wants. 

III. — ^Peoceedings  op  Goveenment,  16tA  August  1869. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  welfare  and  good  of  the  whole  coiebrooke's 
was  never  intended  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  ennching  of  a  few  who  can  tl£f&SSitiOT«. 
show  no  pretence  to  these  peculiar  advantages. 

IV.— Me.  Foetescub,  1831-32. 

The  engagements  between  the  Government    and  the   landholders  ParLpapen 
based  on  those  of  the  Native  Governments,  all  contemplate  and  direct  vbLxif ISe 
protection  and  justice  towards  the  ryots.     All  jaghire,  istimrar,  enam,  s^- 
maafee  and  other  grants  from  the  native  rulers  go  specifically  to  this 
point;  and  the  &ct  of  petition   against  and  redress  of  grievance  in 
former  times,  is  no  less  notorious,  than  matter  of  historical  record.^  * 
The  grants  of  the  ancient  Government  recognize  qualified  rights  in  the 
ryots,  and  the  fact  of  their  having  maintained  them  is  established. 
Further,  neither  the  permanent  settlement,  nor  any  subsequent  Begulation, 
has  cancelled  those  rights. 

V.  Yet  where  are  those  rights  ?  Mr.  Stuart's  minute, 
dated  18th  December  1820^  answered  the  question. 

a. — From  the  disposition  to  view  the  subject  according  to  European 
notions  and  principles,  the  chief  engagers  with  the  Grovemment  are  often 
assumed  to  be  like  European  landed  proprietors,  who  have  full  power  over 
their  estates  to  lease  them  at  their  will,  while  the  immediate  occupants 
of  the  soil  are  their  tenants.  The  payments  of  those  occupants  are  held  to 
be  the  landlords'  rents,  and  the  demand  of  Government  to  be  a  tax  on 
rent.  Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  it  is  the  chief  engagers  alone 
who  suffer  from  the  tax,  or  can  benefit  from  the  remuneration  of  increase ; 
and  the  measure  carries  the  popular  and  captivating  appearance  of  a 
voluntary  limitation  by  Government  of  an  invidious  power  on  behalf  of 
a  favoured  and  respected  class. 

b. — But  I  need  not  remark  how  different  is  the  real  state  of  the  case :  Revenue  Selec- 
that  the  payments  of  the  ryots  are  the  ancient  and  inherent  dues  of  the  tioDB,  Vol.  Ill, 
State ;  and  that  any  classes  intervening  between  them  and  the  ruler  can  P*^®  ^^^• 
claim  only  a  defined  and  limited  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or 
some  other  limited  remuneration. 

11 
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Xvv,  VII.  ^* — Hence  has  been  started  the  important  qnestion-*might  not  any 
—; —  sacrifice  of  the  fiscal  interests  of  the  State^  which  it  may  be  in  the  power 
DMTBOTu/  of  the  Government  to  make,  be  more  beneficially  made  for  the  Oovem- 
PMiLlSToontd.  nient  and  the  people  in  favour  of  the  g^eat  body  of  the  agricnltoral  com- 
munity, in  preference  to  the  higher  classes  connected  wit£  the  land  ? 

d. — But  a  settlement  upon  the  principles  of  the  permanent  settle- 
ment in  the  Lower  Provinces,  is,  as- 1  have  stated  already,  an  assignment 
for  ever  of  the  dues  of  Government  in  favour  of  the  chief  revenue 
engagers ;  and  such  a  measure  obviously  opposes  a  perpetual  bar  against 
the  Government  extending  to  the  inferior  classes  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity any  relief  from  the  burthen  of  their  present  payments. 

€. — If,  then,  there  be  any  force  in  the  consideration,  the  Government 
may,  by  the  adoption  of  the  measure,  forego  for  ever  very  noble  means 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  most  numerous  and  most  meritorious 
body  of  its  subjects. 

/. — But  I  have  hinted  at  another  light  in  which  the  matter  may  be 
regarded.  The  payments  of  the  immediate  occupants  of  the  soil  are  a  tax 
upon  its  produce ;  and,  as  I  have  stated  above,  names  of  high  authority 
in  the  science  of  political  pconomy  have  recently  maintained  that  such  an 
impost  falls,  not  upon  the  cultivator,  but  the  consumer. 

ff. — -In  this  view,  the  necessary  operation  of  a  perpetual  settlement 
would  be  to  perpetuate  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil, 
and  to  leave  the  Government  powerless  to  afPord  any  relief  to  the  commu- 
nity under  any  possible  change  of  circumstances. 

VI. — Mill's  Histobt  op  British  Indla,  Volume  V,  Book  VI,  Chapter  6. 

a. — We  have  thus  seen  the  effects  of  the  new  system  upon  the  zemin- 
dars. Let  us  next  endeavour  to  trace  its  effects  upon  a  much  more  im- 
portant class  of  men,  the  ryots.  Unfortunately  for  this  more  interesting 
part  of  the  enquiry,  we  have  much  more  scanty  materials.  In  the  docu- 
ments which  have  been  exhibited,  the  situation  of  the  ryots  is  in  a  great 
measure  overlooked.  And  it  is  from  incidental  circumstances  and  colla- 
teral confessions  that  we  are  entitled  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  con- 
dition. This  result  itself  is,  perhaps,  a  ground  for  a  pretty  decisive 
inference ;  for  if  the  situation  of  the  ryots  had  been  prosperous,  we  should 
have  had  it  celebrated  in  the  loftiest  terms  as  a  decisive  proof,  which 
surely  it  would  have  been,  of  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  our  Indian 
Government. 

b. — When  it  was  urged  upon  Lord  Cornwallis  by  Mr.  Shore  and 
others,  that  the  ryots  were  left  in  a  great  measure  at  the  mercy  of  the 
zemindars,  who  had  always  been  oppressors,  he  replied  that  the  permanency 
of  the  landed  property  would  cure  all  those  defects ;  because  ''where  the 
landlord  has  a  permanent  property  in  the  soil,  it  will  be  worth  his  while 
to  encourage  his  tenants,  who  hold  his  farm  on  lease,  to  improve  that  pro- 
perty.'^ It  has  already  been  shown  how  inappUcable  this  reasoning  was 
to  the  case  which  it  regarded.  It  now  appears  that  the  permanency  from 
which  Lord  Cornwallis  so  fondly  expected  beneficial  results,  had  no  exist- 
ence ;  that  the  plan  which  he  had  established  for  giving  permanency  to 
the  property  of  the  zemindars,  had  rendered  it  less  permanent  than  under 
any  former  system — ^had,  in  fact,  destroyed  it.    The  ryots^  left  without 
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any  efficient  protection^  were  entrusted  to  the  operation  of  certain  motives^  App.  VII. 
which  were  expected  to  arise  out  of  the  idea  of  permanent  property ;  and,  «     t" 
practically^  that  permanence  had  no  existence.     The  ryots  were  by  con-    dbmboyso. 
sequence  left  altogether  without  protection.  PankliiroonW. 

''  Fifty  means/'  says  a  very  intelligent  and  experienced  servant  of 
the  Company,  ^^  might  be  mentioned  in  which  the  ryots  are  liable  to 
oppression  by  the  zemindars,  even  when  pottahs  have  been  given.  The 
zemindars  will  make  collusive  engagements,  and  get  ryots  to  do  so. 
Bajehkkerch  and  village  expenditure  will  go  on  at  a  terrible  rate,  as  it 
does  in  the  Circars,  and  where  I  have  no  doubt  but  there  are  farmers, 
and  under-f armers  and  securities,  and  all  the  confusion  that  arises  from 
them ;  that  pottahs  are  not  given,  and  that  village  charges  are  assessed 
on  the  ryot  as  formerly/'  ^ 

c, — It  is  wonderful  that  neither  Lord  Comwallis,  nor  his  advisers,  nor 
his  masters,  either  in  the  East  India  House  or  the  Treasury,  saw  that 
between  one  part  of  his  Regulations,  and  the  effects  which  he  expected 
from  another,  there  was  an  irreconcilable  contradiction.  He  required 
that  fixed  unalterable  pottahs  should  be  given  to  the  ryots ;  that  is,  that 
they  should  pay  a  rent  which  could  never  be  increased,  and  occupy  a 
possession  from  which,  paying  that  rent,  they  could  never  be  displaced. 
Is  it  not  evident  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  zemindars  had  no 
interest  whatsoever  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  ?  It  is  evident,  as  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  well  remarked,  that  in  a  situation  of  this  description,  it 
may  be  *^the  zemindar's  interest  not  to  assist,  but  ruin  the  ryotj  that  he 
may  eject  him  from  his  right  of  occupancy,  and  put  in  some  one  else,  on 
a  raised  rent;  which  will  often  be  his  interest,  as  the  country  thrives, 
and  labour  gets  cheap." 

d. — It  is  by  the  judges  remarked,  that  numerous  suits  are  instituted 
by  the  ryots  for  alleged  extortions.  The  zemindar  lets  his  district  in 
&rm  to  one  great  middleman,  and  he  to  under-f  armers,  to  whose  exactions 
upon  the  lyots  it  appears  that  there  is  really  no  restriction.  In  one  of 
the  reports  in  answer  to  the  queries  of  1802,  we  are  informed  that  '^the 
interchange  of  engagements  between  the  parties,  with  few  exceptions, 
extends  no  further  than  the  zemindar's  farmer,  who  is  here  called  the 
sudder  (or  head)  farmer,  and  to  those  among  whom  he  sub-divides  his 
farm  in  portions.  An  engagement  between  the  latter  and  the  cultivator, 
or  heads  of  a  village,  is  scarcely  known,  except  the  general  one,  to  receive 
and  pay  agreeably  to  past  and  preceding  years ;  and  for  ascertaining  this, 
the  accounts  of  the  farm  are  no  guide.  The  zemindar  himself,  seeing 
that  no  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  accounts  rendered  him  of  the 
rent-roll  of  the  farm,  from  the  practice  which  has  so  long  prevailed  of 
fabrication  and  false  accounts,  never  attempts  to  call  for  them  at  the  end 
of  the  lease ;  and,  instead  of  applying  a  correction  to  the  evil,  increases 
it  by  farming  out  the  lands  literally  by  auction  ;  and  the  same  mode  is 
adopted  in  ahnost  every  sub-division  of  the  farm."  *  This  is  the  security 
which  is  afforded  to  the  cultivators  by  the  boasted  permanency  of  the 
property  of  the  zemindars.     That  any  prosperity  can  accrue  to  this  class 


>  Mr.  Thackeray's  Memoir,  April  1806.  fiah  Report,  page  914. 

3  Answer  of  Mr,  Thompson,  Jndge  and  Magistrate  of  Bardwao,  fifth  Report  page  544. 
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App.  VII ,  of  people,  or  encouragement  to  agricnlture  from  such  an  order  of  things, 

is  not  likely  to  be  alleged. 

Para.  14,  contd.         ^^ — ijij^^  relation  established  by  Lord  Comwallis  between  the  ryot  and 

the  zemindar  was  remarkable.  The  zemindar  had  it  in  his  power  to 
pillage  the  ryot ;  but  the  ryot  had  it  in  his  power  to  distress  the  zemin- 
dar. He  might  force  him  to  have  recourse  to  law  for  procuring  payment 
of  his  rent,  and  the  delay  and  expense  of  the  courts  were  sufficient  to 
accomplish  his  ruin.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  people  of  India  to  pay  nothing 
until  they  are  compelled.  A  knowledge  that  they  might  fdways  waid 
off  the  day  of  payment  to  a  considerable  distance,  by  waiting  for  a 
prosecution,  was  a  sufficient  motive  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  ryots  to 
pursue  that  unhappy  course  which,  in  the  long  run,  was  not  less  ruinous 
to  themselves  than  to  the  zemindars. 

f. — The  following  picture  of  these  two  great  classes  of  the  population 
is  presented  by  a  high  authority  (Sir  H.  Strachey  in  1802).  "By  us,  all 
is  silently  changed.  The  ryot,  and  the  zemindar,  and  the  gomastah,  are, 
by  the  levelling  power  of  the  Regulations,  very  much  reduced  to  an 
equality.  The  protecting,  but  often  oppressive  and  tyrannical,  power  of 
the  zemindar,  and  the  servitude  of  the  ryot»  are  at  an  end.  All  the  lower 
classes — the  poorest,  I  fear,  often  in  vain — ^now  look  to  the  Begulations 
only  for  preserving  them  against  extortion  and  rapacity.  The  operation 
of  our  system  has  gradually  loosened  that  intimate  connexion  between  the 
ryots  and  the  zemindars  which  subsisted  heretofore.  The  ryots  were 
once  the  vassals  of  their  zemindars.  Their  dependence  on  the  zemindar 
and  their  attachment  to  him  have  ceased.  They  are  now  often  at  open 
Report  by  Sir  Variance  with  him ;  and,  though  they  cannot  contend  with  him  on  equal 
lab^-^th^^RS  ^rms,  they  not  unfrequently  engage  in  lawsuits  with  him,  and  set  him 
port/ page  6M.  at  defiance.  The  zemindar  formerly,  like  his  ancestors,  resided  on  his 
estate.  He  was  regarded  as  the  chief  and  the  father  of  his  tenants,  from 
whom  all  expected  protection,  but  against  whose  oppressions  there  was 
no  redress.  At  present  the  estates  are  often  possessed  by  Calcutta 
purchasers,  who  never  see  them,  and  whose  agents  have  little  intercourse 
with  the  tenants,  except  to  collect  the  rents.'' 

"  The  ryots,''  says  the  same  excellent  Magistrate,  ''  are  not,  in  my 
opinion,  well  protected  by  the  revenue  laws ;  nor  can  they  often  obtain 
effectual  redress  by  prosecuting,  particularly  for  exaction  and  disposses- 
sion ,-"  and  these  are  the  very  injuries  to  which  they  are  most  exposed. 
The  reason  Sir  Henry  immediately  subioins :  "  The  delay  and  expense 
attending  a  lawsuit  al«  intolerable;  in  cLes  wheie  the  suitor  compkins, 
which  almost  invariably  happens,  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  all  his 
property.  The  cancelling  of  leases,  after  the  sale  of  an  estate  for  arrears, 
must  frequently  operate  with  extreme  harshness  and  cruelty  to  the 
under-tenants."^  Sir  H,  Strachey^ 8  answer  to  interrogatories, fifth  Report 
ut  supra,  page  528, 

16 .  The  Indian  Government,  in  their  observations  addressed 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  *^  appeared,"  say  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  unwilling  to  admit  that 
the  evils  and  grievances  complained  of  arose  from  any  defects 

>  Report  by  Sir  H,  Strachey  iu  1802  ;  fifth  Report,  page  564. 
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in  the  Eegulatioiis.    The  very  grounds  of  the  complaints,  the  App.  VII. 

Government  ohserved,  namely,  those  whereby  the  tenantry     i^e. 

were  enabled  to  withhold  payment  of  their  rents,  evinced 

that  the  great  body  of  the  people  employed  in  the  cultivation 

of  the  land,  experienced  ample  protection  from  the  laws,  and 

were  no  longer  subject  to  arbitrary  exactions ;" — ^that  the 

great  body  of  the  people  enjoyed  protection,because  they  could 

force  the  zemindars  to  go  to  law  for  their  rent,  is  an  inference 

which  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  trust ;  which  appears  to  be, 

as  there  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  found  to  be,  contrary 

to  the  fact.    But  suppose  the  fact  had  been  otherwise,  and 

that  the  ryots  received  protection,  was  it  no  evil,  upon  the 

principle  of  the  Regulations,  that  the  zemindars  were  ruined? 

Yet  so  it  is,  that  the  organ  of  Government  in  India  found 

this  ruin,   when  it  happened,  a  good  thing ;  affording,  they 

said,  the  satisfactory  reflection,  that  the  great  estates  were 

divided  into  small  ones ;  and  that,  by  change  of  proprietors, 

the  land  was  transferred  to  better  managers. 

16.  Summing  up  the  information  in  this  appendix,  it  ap- 
pears that — 

I.  {Para.  1).  The  only  two  classes  of  proprietors  holding 
independently  of  the  State,  were  the  fixed  occupants  of  fields, 
by  whom,  or  at  whose  risk  and  charge,  land  is  tilled ;  and 
the  members  of  village  communities.  The  title  of  these 
included  a  right  of  occupying  waste  lands  in  the  village,  for 
their  sons  and  descendants,  at  the  customary  rates  of  rent 
paid  by  khodkasht  ryots.  The  rest  derive  their  title  from 
the  State,  which  could  not  confer  any  right  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other  two  classes. 

II.  {Pa/ra.  2).  Ryots'  rights  were  reserved ;  and  in  reserv- 
ing. Lord  Comwallis  stated  that  he  understood  the  word 
permanency  to  extend  only,  to  the  jimuna,  and  not  to  bar 
future  regulation  of  ryots'  rights,  which  his  Lordship  defined 
to  be  the  exemption  from  increase  of  the  ryots'  rent  by 
abwdba.  Such  increase.  Lord  Comwallis  held,  could  be 
justified  only  by  supposing  "  the  ryots  to  be  the  absolute 
slaves  of  the  zemindars ;  every  beegah  of  land  possessed  by 
them  must  have  been  cultivated  under  an  expressed  or 
implied  agreement  that  a  certain  sum  should  be  paid  for 
each  beegah,  and  no  more.  Every  abtoah^  or  tax,  imposed 
"by  the  zemindar  over  and  above  that  sum,  is  not  only  a 
breach  of  that  aerreement,  but  a  direct  violation  of  the  estab- 
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,  App.  VII.  Ushed  laws  of  the  country.  The  cultivator,  therefore,  has  in 
Par».7^onfcd.  ^^^^  08808  au  uudouhtod  right  to  apply  to  Government  for 
the  protection  of  his  property ;  arid  Government  is  at  all 
times  hound  to  afford  him  redress."  In  this  passage  Lord 
Comwallis  made  no  distinction  hetween  khodkasht  ryots  and 
other  ryots.  Including  aU  in  the  general  term  cultivators, 
he  stated  that  the  cultivator  had  an  undouhted  title  to  fixity 
of  rent,  not  suhject  to  increase  at  any  time  thereafter,  and 
that  it  was  the  Gt)vemment's  bounden  duty,  not  then  only, 
hut  at  all  times,  to  protect  him  in  that  right.  In  applying 
the  principles  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  the  ryot's  right  was  understood  in  this  sense 
(paragraph  2,  section  III),  and  was  secured  by  the  Madras 
Government  in  this  sense.  The  extracts  in  paragraph  6,  sec- 
tions I  to  III,  show  that  this  permanent  limitation  of  the 
rent  of  "  ryots,"  without  distinction  of  classes  of  ryots,  was 
discussed,  and  was  affirmed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  by 
both  Sir  John  Shore  and  Lord  Comwallis.  The  Permanent 
Settlement  was  understood  in  this  sense  in  Mill's  History  of 
British  India,  Vol.  V,  Book  VI,  Chapter  6  (paragraph  13, 
section  V  of  this  Appendix). 

HI.  {Faros.  3  to  6).  The  zemindar's  right  to  increase  the 

A  .A)      \         ryot's  rent  was  distinctly  denied  by  Lord  Comwallis  ;  and  in 

^     \"\\    enumerating  the  sources  from  which  the  income  of  zemin- 

\x  "^       3-       dars  was  to  increase,  he  did  not  include  an  enhancement  of 

v,.""  the  rents  of  ryots  from  rise  of  prices,  or  from  other  cause 

C'     ,(.-         than  the  cultivation  of  some  better  kind  of  produce.     The 

^v     V        amount,  including  old  abwabs^  to  be  paid  by  each  ryot,  was 

v^   ■<"'  V     to  be  fixed,  and  fresh  abwabs  were  prohibited :  the  fixing  of 

.^"^     \^  ';        the  amount  thus  precluded  its  increase  from  a  rise  of  prices 

'  ^  or  from  abwabs. 

J  IV.  Tet  so  great  was  the  extent  of  waste  land  which 

Government  bestowed  in  free  gift  on  zemindars,  that,  as 
population  increased,  the  income  of  the  zemindars,  though 
fixed  at  one-tenth  of  the  Government  revenue,  came  to  equal 
or  exceed  that  revenue  by  1848. 

V.  Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  Perma&ient 
Settlement,  zemindars  freed  themselves  from  their  landlords' 
duties  towards  their  tenants  by  sub-inf  eudations,  which  greatly 
harassed  the  ryots,  whose  condition  is  impoverished  by 
enhancement  of  rents  wherever  sub-infeudation  prevails. 

VI.  Abwabs^  or  illegal  cesses,  exactions,  and  oppression 
of  ryots,  became  rife  after  zemindars  had  been  armed  with 
special  powers  for  recovering  rent  from  ryots. 
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VII.  The  benevolent  intention  of  the  Government  was  App.  VII. 
to  confirm  and  secure  the  ryots'  rights : — ^in  the  actual  result      — 
they  were  destroyed.    Under  the  old  Native  rule,  the  only  "**  ^^  **" 
assessment  which  was  fixed  was  the  ryot's ;  but  under  the 
British  Government,  in  the  permanently  settled  districts  in 
Bengal,  he  is  now  the  only  individual  whose  payment  has 
been  left  undefined. 
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VILLAGE   PEOPBIETOKS  AND  RYOTS. 

App,  VIII.  ^' — Cultivator  or  Ryot. 

I. — ROUSB. 

If  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  rightly  the  title  of  the  Indian  land- 
holders in  ancient  times^  they  were  called  in  Bengal  Bwj/an  or  Bkowmy  ; 
in  the  northern  parts  of  India^  Kirsan. 

The  term  Kirsan  denotes  ryots  or  cultivators. 

II.— SlE  T.  MUNBO. 

By  the  occupier  I  here  mean  not  so  much  the  person  who  performs 
the  work^  as  him  who  procures  the  labour  and  directs  the  management ; 
and  I  consider  the  whole  profit  as  received  by  the  occupier  when  the 
occupier  is  benefited  by  the  whole  value  of  what  is  produced ;  which  is 
the  case  with  the  tenant^  who  pays  a  fixed  rent  for  the  use  of  land^  no 
less  than  with  the  proprietor  who  holds  it  as  his  own.  The  one  has  the 
same  interest  in  the  produce,  and  in  the  advantage  of  every  improve- 
ment, as  the  other.  Likewise  the  proprietor,  though  he  grant  out  his 
estate  to  farm,  may  be  considered  as  the  oecapier,  inasmuch  as  he 
regulates  the  occupation  by  the  choice,  superintendence,  and  encourage- 
ment of  his  tenants ;  by  the  disposition  of  his  lands,  by  erecting  build- 
ings, providing  accommodations,  by  prescribing  conditions,  or  supplying 
implements  and  materials  of  improvement,  and  is  entitled,  by  the  rule  of 
public  expediency  above  mentioned,  to  receive  in  the  advance  of  his  rent 
a  share  of  the  benefit  which  arises  from  the  increased  produce  of  his 
estate.  The  violation  of  this  fundamental  maxim  of  agrarian  policy 
constitutes  the  chief  objection  to  the  holding  of  lands  by  the  State,  by 
the  King,  by  corporate  bodies,  by  private  persons,  in  right  of  their  ofBoes 
or  benefices.  The  inconvenience  to  the  public  arises,  not  so  much  from 
the  unalienable  quality  of  lands,  thus  holden  to  perpetuity,  as  from 
hence — that  proprietors  of  this  description  seldom  contribute  much,  either 
of  attention  or  expense,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates,  yet  claim, 
by  rent,  a  share  in  the  profit  of  every  improvement  that  is  made  upon 
them.  This  complaint  can  only  be  obviated  by  long  leases  at  a  fixed 
rent,  which  convey  a  large  portion  of  the  interest  to  those  who  actually 
conduct  the  cultivation.  The  same  objection  is  applicable  to  the  holding 
of  land  b^  foreign  proprietors,  and  in  some  degree  to  estates  of  too  great 
extent  bemg  placed  in  the  same  hands. 

III. — Me.  Holt  Mackenzie,  18tA  April  1832. 

It  seems  necessary,  as  the  foundation  of  all  discussions  on  the  subject, 
to  define  the  different  tenures,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  by  which  land 
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18  held^  commencing  with  the  lowest  class  of  occupants  (meaning  by  that  j^pp^  Y HI. 

term  those  by  whom^  or  at  whose  risk  and  charge,  the  land  is  cultivated)^        ^ 

and  proceeding  upwards  to  the   persons  who  stand  upon  the  Govern-    cultiyatob 
ment  records  as  responsible  for  the  Government  demand  (Q.  2568),  DBKns. 

Para..l,  oontd. 

IV. — Law  and  Constitution  of  India.  ^^^  aa. 

(a) .  **  The  land  of  the  Sutaaud  of  Erauk  is  the  property  of  its  inhabit- 
ants  failj.  They  may  alienate  it  by  sale,  and  dispose  of  it  as  they 
please ;  for  when  the  Imaum  conquers  a  country  by  force  of  arms^  if 
he  permit  the  inhabitants  {akl)  to  remain  on  it,  imposing  the  Kkirauj 
on  their  lands  and  the  Jizeeah  on  their  heads,  the  land  is  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  since  it  is  their  property,  it  is  lawful  for  them 
to  sell  it,  or  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  choose.^'    Surauj^ol-  V^Chhavj. 

(d) .  The  word  m  the  above  quotation  translated  '^  property  ^'  is,  in  the  Pi«e  ss. 
original,  milky  which  in  law  signifies  indefeasible  right  of   property; 
and  the  tirord  rendered  ''  inhabitants  '^  is  in  the  origfinal  ahl^  the  import 
of  which  is  simply  that  of  dwelling,  residing  on  the  lands;  as  they 
say,  ahUooUhuirahy  the  inhabitants  of  Busrah. 

(0).  From  this  we  see  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  India  were  suffered  tm, 
to  remain  on  their  lands  on  paying  the  above  impost,  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  the  sovereign  is  gone  at  once ;  and  if  it  was  partitioned  among 
the  conquerors,  the  alienation  is  equ^y  complete.  The  question  at 
issue,  therefore,  is  shortened  by  one  claim  at  least  of  the  three,  viz.^ 
the  savereiffn,  the  zemindar^  the  cultivator.  But  in  order  to  determine 
the  other  two  claims,  we  must  see  what  persons  are  meant  by  the  aAl, 
who  are  thus  vested  with  indefeasible  right  of  property,  for  it  may  be 
fiaid  that  these  were  the  former  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  that  by  this 
settlement  is  meant  merely  a  confirmation  of  former  rights.  But  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  that,  by  the  Mahom- 
edan  law,  when  a  Mahomedan  army  conquers  a  province  by  force  of 
arms,  every  right  and  interest  which  the  conquered  inhabitants  before 
possessed  ceases  and  determines  by  the  very  act  of  conquest ;  that  the 
sovereign  has,  by  law,  the  power  even  of  carrying  the  conquered  inhabit- 
ants into  captivity,  &c.  &c.  By  suffering  the  ahl,  the  inhabitants, 
however,  to  remain  under  the  conditions  required  by  law,  viz.,  as  zimmees, 
and  to  pay  the  khirauj  and  capitation  tax,  the  property  of  the  soil  is 
established  in  them — not  continued. 

{d).  But  who  are  the  ahl  here  spoken  of?  This  is  the  only  question  pigesi 
now  remaining ;  and  I  answer,  it  will  appear  that  the^  are  those  who 
cmltivate  the  land.    They,  the  cultivators^  pay  the  khurauj  and  are 
termed  mhh'-ooUarZy  or  masters  of  the  soil. 

{e).  The  great  Huneefeeah  lawyer,  Shuns-ool-Aymah-oor  Sumhshee,  ptgesi 
in  speaking  of  khuranj^  on  the  question  what  is  the  utmost  extent  of 
khurauj  which  land  can  bear  ?  says  '^  Imaum  Moohummud  hath  said 
regard  shall  be  had  to  the  cultivator,  to  him  who  cultivates.  There  shall 
be  left  for  every  one  who  cultivates  his  land  as  much  as  he  requires  for 
his  own  support  till  the  next  crop  be  reaped,  and  that  of  his  family^ 
and  for  seed.  This  much  shall  be  left  him ;  what  remains  is  khurauj 
and  shall  go  to  the  public  treasury.^'  Here  there  is  no  provision  made 
for,  no  regard  paid  to,  a  zemindar  who  contributes  nothing  to  the  pro* 
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App.  VIIL  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^'    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^*  nuilikana  to  recusant 
I '  zemindars. 

Pata.  1,  contd. 

V. — Revenue  Lettee  to  Bengal^  9tk  May  1821. 

The  words  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  are  these :  "  With  respect  to 
8688.183%.  the  observations  of  the  Collector^  that  the  talookdars  have  expended 
r^'^fSzT  large  sums  of  money  in  bringing  the  lands  into  a  productive  state,  we 
are  induced  to  think  he  is  misinformed  on  that  point.  The  ryots 
generally  clear  and  cultivate  the  lands  at  their  own  expense.  The  period 
of  exemption  from  rent  may,  in  some  instances,  exceed  that  specified  in 
the  talookdar's  grants  but  the  burthen  of  expense,  generally  speaking, 
falls  on  the  ryot.'' 

2. — ^MOOZABATJT  UNDER  MaHOMEDAN  LaW. 

I. — Baillie  on  the  Land  Tax  of  India. 

Pftgexviu.  (^)*  ^^  peculiar  contract  called  Moozaraut  was  the  most  common 

way  of  cultivating  lands  through  the  agency  of  tenants  in  Mahomedan 
countries.  The  landlord's  interest  under  it  is  a  share  of  the  actual 
produce  :  and  the  Government  interest  in  the  mooiasnmaA  khiraj  is  also 
a  share  of  the  actual  produce.  The  only  difference  between  them  is 
that,  under  the  mookassimah,  the  Government  share  is  restricted  to  a  half 
of  the  produce,  which  it  never  can  exceed,  while  under  moozarmU  it 
may  be  anjrthing  that  the  land  will  peld  above  a  bare  subsistence  to  tbe 
cultivator.  So  long  as  the  mookassimaA  khiraj  is  actually  below  a  half 
of  the  produce,  this  distinction  is  practically  of  no  consequence. 

{h) .  But  it  may  be  thought  that  there  is  another  difference  which 
will  always  serve  to  distinguish  the  mooka^simak  proprietor  from  the 
moozaraui  tenant.  The  former  cannot  be  ejected  so  long  as  he  pays 
the  khiraj^  while  the  latter  may  be  ejected  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  his  legal  term.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in  some 
circumstances,  moozaraut  tenants  acquire  a  right  of  occupancy,  so  that 
after  the  lapse  of  time  all  distinction  between  them  and  proprietors 
imder  mookasdmah  khiraj  may  be  entirely  obliterated. 

Page  XXVI.  (^)-  ^'^  hiring  of  land  was  more  commonly  regulated  by  the'oontract 

already  alluded  to,  called  moozaraut.  The  name  signifies  mutual  sowing, 
and  the  contract  is  essentially  a  co-partnership  between  two  parties,^  one 
of  whom  supplies  the  land,  the  other  the  labour.^  *  There  are  indica- 
tions of  the  existence  of  this  contract  in  Persia  in  ancient  times,  before 
the  Mahomedan  conquest.  The  Khoosroes  are  alluded  to  as  speaking  of 
the  moozareas  as  their  partners  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  It  was  still 
common  in  that  country  in  the  time  of  Aboo  Hunee&  and  his  two 
leading  disciples  (that  is,  the  eighth  century  of  our  era),  and  several* 
centuries  after  it  was  in  full  vigour  in  the  countries  about  the  Oxus, 
where  the  principal  writers  lived,  whose  works  on  the  subject  are 
quoted  in  the  foUowing  pages.  The  cultivators,  as  already  observed, 
are  described  as  living  in  mouzahs,  or  villages^  which  have  peculiar  customs 
of  their  own.  In  some  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  was 
constituted  and  kept  up  by  express  contracts,  renewed  from  year  to  year, 
and  varied  with  special  conditions.     In  others  the  contracts  were  tacitly 

^  One  of  these  parties  could  be  the  State. 
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• 

continaed  from  year  to  year,  on  the  same  terms,  without  any  express  App.  VIII. 
renewal,  and  in  some  instances  for  so  long  a  period,  that  at  leng^th  the        — 
respective  shares  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  produce  of  the  soil  v^7b  m!ho. 
became  fixed  by  custom.  mbawl^w. 

{d).  There  are  only  three  legal  kinds  of  moozaratU.  Corresponding  ptn.2,  contd. 
to  these  are  three  different  conditions  of  the  cultivator.  In  the  first 
he  supplies  the  labour  only,  and  his  condition  is  little  better  than  that  of  pigexxix. 
a  hired  labourer ;  in  the  second  he  supplies  the  cattle  also,  and  must  there- 
fore be  in  possession  of  ploughs  and  cattle  of  his  own,  ready  to  under- 
take the  cultivation  of  any  land  with  which  he  may  be  entrusted ;  in 
the  third,  he  supplies  seed  as  well  as  the  labour  and  cattle,  and  is  advanc- 
ed to  the  condition  of  a  small  farmer,  having  some  capital  of  his  own. 
It  is  only  in  this  last  condition,  when  he  may  be  said  to  sow  for  him- 
self, that  he  can  ever  acquire  a  right  of  occupancy ;  for  it  is  only  by  long 
possession,  and  repeated  sowings  of  the  land,  with  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  owner,  that  this  right  could  ever  be  acquired.  In  Bengal  there 
are  three  different  kinds  of  land,  and  three  descriptions  of  ryots  or 
cultivators.  These  are  called  tkeeia,  payiasAt,  and  iAoodiasAL  Theeka 
IS  a  Hindustani  word  which  signifies  hire,  or  hireling,  and  theeka  land 
is  land  cultivated  by  labourers  hired  for  the  occasion.  Paykaeht  is 
derived  from  two  Persian  words,  the  first  of  which  signifies  '^  after ''  or 
'^  on  account  of ,'^  and  the  second  is  a  contraction  for  kaehta,  sown. 
Taykasht  land  is  land  cultivated  by  ryots  who  have  no  permanent 
interest  in  it,  but  live  in  other  villages  than  those  to  which  the  land 
belongs.  Khoodkanht  is  similarly  derived  from  the  Persian  word  khood, 
self,  and  kashtee,  sown,  and  means  literally  self -sown,  or  sown  for  one's 
self  J  Khoodkdeht  land  is  land  cultivated  by  ryots  who  have  some  sort  of 
permanent  interest  in  it,  and  reside  in  the  village  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  interest  is  rather  vague  and  undefined,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  say  pre- 
cisely which  it  is ;  but  it  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  right  of  occupancy 
so  long  as  the  ryot  continues  to  pay  a  certain  rate  of  rent  which  has  been 
long  established  by  custom,  for  the  quantity  of  land  in  his  possession.^^ 
It  seems  admitted  that  the  ryot's  right  to  possession  descends,  at  his 
death,  to  his  children ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  by  the  ryot  in  his  life-time. 

{e).  There  is  thus  a  great  similarity  between  the  three  descriptions  of  pagexxx 
ryot  or  cultivator  in  Bengal,  and  the  three  different  grades  of  moogareea 
under  the  Mahomedan  law.  The  name  moozareea^  as  abeady  observed, 
applies  to  all  classes  alike.  The  khoodkmht  ryot  corresponds  to  the 
moozareea  of  the  highest  degree,  who  supplied  the  seed,  and  might  be 
said  to  sow  for  himself ;  and  who,  in  some  cases,  acquired  special  custom, 
or  right  of  occupancy  in  his  land.  In  like  manner,  the  paykasht  ryot 
corresponds  to  the  moozareea  of  the  next  degree,  who  does  not  supply  the 
seed,  but  sows  what  he  obtains  from  another,  and  may  therefore  be 
said  to  sow  on  account  of  another.  And  the  theeka  ryot  corresponds  to 
the  moozareea  of  the  lowest  degree,  whose  condition,  as  already  observed, 
differed  little  from  that  of  a  common  labourer  or  hireling. 

{f).  In  some  instances,  and  indeed  frequently  in  the  present  times,  Pacre  xxxi. 
(1853)  MhQpaykaeht  and  theeka  ryots  are  employed  by,  or  work  imder,  the 
kioodkaeht  ryot.     There  was  a   phase   of  the  contract  of  moozareeut 
that  meets  this  case  also.     All  moozareeae  have  the  power  of  working 
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App.  YIII.  through  the  agency  of  hired  servants,  unless  there  is  an  express  condi' 

cuiOTlioM    ^^^  ^  ^^^^  contracts  that  they  shall  labour  on  the  land  themselves.   The 

wdbbMaho-  highest  degree  of  moozareea,  or  the  self-sown,  had  a  farther  rights  even 

MBDAjrjuw.    ^itiiQ^^  ^jjg  consent  of  his  landlord,  of  entering  into  a  mb-moozareeut 

pw.  8,  oontd.  ^^  another  cultivator.     In  this  secondary  conti-act  he  would  be  in  the 

position  of  a  rub-ool-arz  (owner  of  the  land,  or  landlord),  and  it  was 

probably  this  circumstance  that  has  led  some  writers  to  look  upon  the 

iioodiasAt  ryot  as  the  true  rub-ool-arz,  or  proprietor  of  the  land. 

{g).  In  Southern  India  there  are  two  classes  of  cultivators  that  seem 
to  correspond  very  closely  with  the  khoodkasht  and  paykasht  ryot  of 
Bengal.  These  are  the  meerassdar  and  the  paracoody  or  paragoody. 
Meeras  is  an  Arabic  word  that  signifies  inheritance,  '^  but  is  used  chiefly 
in  Southern  India  to  designate  a  variety  of  rights  differing  in  nature  and 
value,  but  all  more  or  less  connected  with  proprietory  possession,  or  usu- 
fruct of  the  soil,  or  of  its  produce,  as  (among  others)  the  right  of  the 
permanent  cultivator  to  the  hereditary  usufruct  of  the  land.^'  Bar  is  a 
Persian  word,  signifying  holder ;  meerassdar  is  the  holder  of  a  meera^ 
right.  "  The  paracoody  or  paragoody  is  a  temporary  tenant  from  another 
village,  who  cultivates  the  land  of  a  meerasitdar,  and  is  the  same  aa 
pyagurryy  pyacust,  and  pyacoody,**  Pyacust  is  evidently  the  same  as 
paykashty  which,  by  the  same  authority^,  signifies  '^  farmers,  who  by  con- 
tract cultivate  lands  to  which  they  themselves  do  not  belong.'^  And 
paycury  is  the  relative  noun,  from  paykwy  which  differs  from  pay* 
kaaht  only  as  the  adjective,  or  the  active  participle,  does  from  the  past, 
or  as  sowing  from  sown. 

{h) .  In  Persia,  and  the  countries  about  the  OxuSy  the  cultivators  are 
represented  as  living  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  found 
in  India,  that  is,  congregated  in  mouzahs,  or  villages,  to  which  the  lands 
that  they  cultivate  are  in  some  manner  attached,  and  which,  in  some 
instances^  appear  to  have  peculiar  customs  of  their  own.  So  that  the 
system  of  viUage  communities,  which  is  usually  considered  an  institu- 
tion peculiarly  Hindu,  was  either  introduced  into  India  by  the  M aho- 
medans,  or  is  a  phase  of  society  common  to  India  with  the  countries 
which  adjoin  it  on  the  north-west. 

3. — Meerassdaes  and  resident  ctjltivatoes  in  the  Mad- 
ras Presidency. 

I. — Select  Committee,  1812. 

{a).  Though  the  meerassdars  appear  for  some  years  to  have  been 
regarded  in  the  light  of  fixed  cultivators  only,  with  an  hereditary 
right  of  occupancy  so  long  as  they  paid  the  dues  of  Government, 
more  particular  enquiry  seems  to  have  established  the  fact  that  they 
possess  a  real  property  in  the  land,  having  the  right  of  mortgag- 
ing, selling,  and  otherwise  disposing  of  it ;  and  that  this  right  they 
have  always  exercised,  and  do  still  exercise.  The  lands  held  under  this 
tenure  are,  of  course,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  sometimes  comprehending 
a  whole  village  or  more,  but  generally,  part  of  a  village  only.  A  meer- 
assee  portion  of  land  would,  under  the  operation  of  the  Hindu  law  (by 
which  property  descends  equally  to  all  the  male  children  of  a  family^ 

1  Glossary. 
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and  by  which  the  adoption  of  children  is  admitted)  be  reduced  by  the  App.  YIIl. 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  it,  that  would  constantly  take  place,  to  — " 
estates,  or  rather  scraps  of  land,  of  so  small  and  minute  a  kind,  were  each  xm  own- 
individual  to  assume  the  part  of  it  which  under  that  law  he  succeeded  to,  ^^^ijl^t^* 
as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  owners  of  them,  and  quite  insufficient 
to  afj^ord  them  a  subsistence  were  they  to  cultivate  them  on  their  own 
account,  unless  they  happened  to  possess  other  land  in  the  vicinity.  For 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  it  is  the  general  practice 
throughout  the  peninsula  to  preserve  the  original  property  in  its  entirety 
as  long  as  possible,  by  letting  it  stand  in  the  names  of  those  who  have 
the  principal  shares  in  it,  to  whom  it  is  left  to  manage  it,  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all  interested ;  each  person  receiving  his  proportion  of 
whatever  it  yields  of  grain,  and  in  like  manner  bearing  his  proportion  of 
loss,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  interest  in  the  ffieerassee,  thus  pre- 
serving a  union  and  co-partnercy  which  continues  through  several  gener- 
ations ;  a  part  of  the  proprietors  attendmg  to  and  cultivating  their  in- 
heritance, and  the  rest  of  them  being  at  liberty  to  seek  and  follow  other 
occupations.  The  principal  sharers,  who  nominally  appear  in  the  village 
accounts  as  the  owners,  are  answerable  for  the  payment  of  the  pubGc 
demand  on  the  whole  land.  When  an  entire  village  is  held  under  the 
meerasaee  tenure,  it  is  common  for  a  new  distribution  of  lands  to  take 
place  at  stated  periods,  by  the  drawing  of  lots ;  and  this  custom  appears 
to  obtain  where  the  meerassee  constitutes  but  part  of  a  village.  In  these 
cases,  no  part  of  the  meerassee  is  the  permanent  property  of  any  parti- 
cular individual ;  the  land  belonging  to  the  whole  body  of  meerassdars 
connected  with  it.  Before,  therefore,  a  meerassdar  can  mortgage,  sell,  or 
bequeath  his  interest  in  this  common  property  to  another,  the  consent  of 
the  other  meerassdars  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  transaction. 

{b).  The  term  meerassee y  by  which  this  species  of  property  is  distin- 
guished, was  introduced  by  tiie  Mahomedans ;  and  since  the  establish- 
ment of  their  authority,  the  word  has  become  familiar  to  all  ranks. 
Among  the  Bramins  it  generally  goes  by  the  Sanskrit  term  of  sivastrum, 
and  by  that  of  eaniatcAy  among  those  shudras,  or  cultivating  classes  of 
inhabitants,  who  may  not  have  adopted  the  general  term  meerassee, 

{c).  In  the  poorest  kind  of  soil  producing  diy  grain  culture,  the  ryots 
appear  to  have  little  more  interest  in  it  than  that  of  being  hereditary 
cultivators.  It  is  in  the  paddy  or  wet  lands  called  nunjaA,  that  the  right  of 
meeranee  is  found  to  obtain  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  form.  Where  the 
demand  of  Government  was  so  high  as  to  have  absorbed  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  landlord's  rent,  that  is,  the  whole  produce,  after  deducting  the 
expenses  of  cultivation,  and  what  was  necessary  as  subsistence  to  the 
owner,  the  land  naturally  ceased  to  be  either  a  mortgageable  or  saleable 
conmiodity ;  but  even  in  this  case,  if  the  meerassdar  did  not  cultivate  the 
land  himself,  but  permitted  another  to  do  so,  he  was  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  cultivator  a  mssoom,  or  quit-rent,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
proprietory  right  termed  sawmy  bogum. 

(d,)  In  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Peninsula,  which  are  situated 
below  the  ghauts,  the  tenures  which  have  been  described  were  found  to 
exist  in  a  less  impaired  state  than  elsewhere.  In  these  regions  there  was 
idso  a  considerable  quantity  of  dry  grain  land,  the  provinces  of  Coim- 
batore  and  Dindigal  being  principally  composed  of  such ;  and  although 
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App.  VIII.  of  the  fields  of  that  description^  those  onlj  appear  to  be  saleable  that 

had  the  advantage  of  wells^  or^  from  particular  circumstances  of  local 

Ajr"  BMrnwre  situation,  wcrc  rendered  particularly  desirable,  yet,  to  deprive  an  indivi- 

ilS'JIb^pbjmi.  ^^  ^^  *^y  ^®^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  cultivated,  while  he  continued  to  pay  the 
surcT.  rent,  had  always  been  considered  an  act  of  injustice.  The  same  inhabit- 
PawTircontd.  ^^^  ^^  represented  to  have  peopled  the  same  villages,  ploughed  the 
same  fields,  from  time  immemorial.  The  oppressions  of  Hyder  Ally,  of 
Tippoo  Saheb,  and  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  may  have  produced  a 
temporary  emigration ;  but  those  who  thus  deserted  their  lands,  return- 
ed to  them  from  time  to  time. 

(e).  It  also  appears  that  neither  the  Hindu  nor  Mussulman  Oovem- 
ment,  supposing  their  rights  in  the  soil  as  proprietors  to  be  undisput- 
able,  ever  exercised  such  a  right;  that  what  was  a  fair  assessment,  and 
what  was  exaction,  was  known  to  the  governing  authority,  and  to  those 
governed. 

if).  Of  the  pyacarries  or  paracoodies,  there  are  two  descriptions. 
The  ool  paracoody  is  the  fixed  and  permanent  tenant  of  the  meerassdary 
who  resides  in  the  village  in  which  the  land  is  situated.  The  common 
paracoody  is  the  temporary  tenant,  who  is  invited  by  the  meerassd^r 
from  a  district  or  a  neighbouring  village  to  cultivate  his  meerasseey 
under  an  engagement  for  a  given  period,  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
his  connection  with  the  land  determines,  unless  renewed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  contract.  It  often  happens  from  various  causes  that 
a  meerassdar  is  imable  or  unwilling  to  cultivate  his  fields.  In  this  ease, 
it  has  been  the  practice  for  the  Government  or  its  managers  to  assign 
the  culture  of  such  land  to  paracoodies  of  their  own  nomination ;  but 
the  right  of  the  meerassdar  in  the  soil  is  not  impeached  by  this  act 
arising  from  his  inability ;  he  is  still  considered  as  the  proprietor,  and 
entitled  to  his  sawmy  boffum,  or  rent,  from  the  paraeoody  in  possession, 
and  may  return  again  to  the  cultivation  of  his  meerassee  lands  whenever 
he  may  be  able  or  willing  to  occupy  it. 

(^) .  In  those  lands  where  there  are  no  meera^dars  to  claim,  the  lyots 
may  be  considered  as  ool  paracoodies,  holding  of  the  Circar,  enjoying,  as 
they  do,  an  hereditary  right  of  occupancy,  subject  to  the  condition  of 
paying  the  rents  demanded  of  them. 

(K),  This  right,  it  has  never  been  the  practice,  either  of  the  Hindu  or 
of  the  Mussulman  Government,  to  take  from  the  poorest  cultivator,  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  obedience  to  the  general  authority  of  the  Circar, 
and  duly  yielded  the  public  share.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  discovered,  in 
the  history  of  the  Hindus,  from  the  reign  of  their  first  princes  until 
the  final  downfal  of  the  Hindu  authority,  that  any  of  the  landed  rights 
to  which  your  Committee  have  thus  briefly  adverted  were  ever  im- 
peached or  destroyed  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  uninterrupted  existence  is 
proved  by  numberless  records,  and  by  none  more  distinctly  than  by  the 
ordinary  form  of  a  deed  of  sale. 


n. — Committee  at  Tanjore,  22nd  February  ISO?, 

Fifth  Report,  The  Committee  will  here  remark  that  very  extensive  property  in 

i«ffM  967-8.       jjm^j  jg  jjgi^  jjy  ^g  meerassdars.    Many  possess  from  three  to  four 
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-thoufiand  acres^  not  always  a  separate  and  distinct  property  in  wiole  App.  VIII. 

villages,  but  in  various  proportions  of  the  meerassee  of  different  villages.        

But  the  property  of  a  much  greater  number  is  very  small;  many  ofam^iuinlM 
those  whose  property  is  extensive  were  iormerlj  ptUtucidars  C^  a  species  of  ^***°*"^^' 
zemindar  or  collector  in  Tanjore,  who  had  the  charge  of  a  greater  or  less  Pan.  s,  oontd. 

number  of  villages,  BJiATe&emhUng  the  Nantwars  on  the  Jaghir^')*  aiid  "^^^J^^iS*"* 
are  said  to  have  acquired  the  property  by  means  not  always  justifiable.        &e  passages  in 

applies  to  the 

III. — ^Me.  a.  D,  Campbell  {an  able  paper  on  the  Land  Revenue  which  ^^^J*J^S'  ^ 
has  been  furnished  to  your  Committee  by  Mr.  A,  D.  Campbell,  iheixvinn9>iioa 
late  a  Collector  under  the  Madras  Presidency).  m^^o?^ 

(a).  Subject  to  local  exceptions^ ^  the  cultivators  inlndia^  in  general,  ^J^**' 
may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  those  who  are 
vested  with  hereditary  rights  of  occupancy,  and  those  who  are  not.  vSr.*^^"^ 

(i).  The  last-mentioned,  or  lowest,  class  consists  of  what,  in  Bengal, 
are  termed  the  pace  khusht,  and  at  Madras,  the  paracoody  pyacarry, 
or  stranger  cultivators.  These  persons  have  their  original  domicile  in 
some  village  at  a  distance  from  that  in  which  they  cultivate  or  tem- 
porarily dwell,  and  thence  are  called  migratory  ryots.  Their  right  is 
never  hereditary,  nor  transferable  by  sale  or  otherwise ;  and  unless 
special  agreements  are  entered  into,  it  expires  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  each  year.  But,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated,  the 
annual  demand,  even  upon  them,  is  limited  by  local  usage.  When 
employed  by  the  higher  classes  of  hereditary  cultivators  upon  the 
.fields  which  those  higher  classes  occupy,  they  are  to  be  viewed  either  as 
annual  tenants,  or  as  holding  under  special  agreements.  But  it  has 
been  usual  for  the  Government,  or  its  representatives,  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  lower  class  of  people  to  occupy  the  inferior  fields,  which  the  here- 
.ditary  classes  subsequently  described  have  left  unoccupied.  In  this 
case,  they  stand  in  direct  relation  to  the  Government,  or  its  represent- 
atives, as  the  temporary  substitutes  for  the  higher  classes  of  hereditary 
cultivators ;  and  the  rates  leviable  from  them  by  the  Government 
are  occasionally  lower  than  those  leviable  from  the  higher  classes,  on 
account,  evidently,  of  the  inferiority  of  the  fields  occupied  by  this  lower 
class.  It  will  be  obvious,  however,  from  the  description  here  given, 
that  the  occupation  of  a  field  by  any  of  the  higher  hereditary  classes 
totally  excludes  its  occupation  by  this  class,  except  as  the  tenants  of 
the  superior  occupant. 

(c).  But  as  this  class  of  migratory  ryots  usually  obtain  a  bare  sub- 
sistence from  the  land,  they  find  it  preferable  to  relinqaish  the  inferior 
fields  they  hold  directly  from  Government,  even  at  rates  unusually  low, 
for  those  of  a  superior  and  more  fertile  nature  cultivated  by  the  higher 
classes,  or  by  themselves  as  the  tenants  of  these  higher  classes ;  and 
whenever  such  become  vacant,  they  will  gladly  offer  to  hold  them 
directly  from  Government,  or  its  representatives,  at  rates  much  higher 
than  they  pay  for  their  own  inferior  fields,  or  than  can  be  paid,  for 
even  the  finer  soils,  by  the  hereditary  cultivators,  entitled  by  their 
tenure  to  derive  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  from  the  land.  This 
body  are,  therefore,  ever  on  the  watch,  by  the  offer  of  higher  terms,  to 

1  Chiefly  in  the  western  coaate  of  the  Peniniula  of  India,  Canara,  and  Malabar,  where 
the  non-eziatenoe  of  Yillage  commnnitiM  and  other  pecaliaritieB,  distinguish  the  people 
entirely  from  aU  other  Hindns. 
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App.  VIII.  tempt  the  Goveniment,  or  its  representatives,  to  oust  the  hereditary  cul- 
tivator from  his  fields ;  bat  so  long  as  the  latter  is  willing  to  pay  his 
established  rates,  this  is  universally  considered  an  act  of  the  greatest 
injustice. 

(d) ,  There  exists,  under  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  perhaps  elsewhere, 
a  peculiar  class  of  cultivators  termed  oolcoody  pyacarryy  holding  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  the  foregoing  and  those  who  are  subsequently 
described.  Their  tenure,  originally,  was  precisely  of  the  temporary 
kind  above  mentioned,  and  they  continue  frequently  to  hold  of  the 
higher  class  of  cultivators  ;  but  in  general  they  hold  directly  from 
Government.  Having  been  allowed  to  occupy,  from  father  to  son,  for 
several  generations,  chiefly  the  unirrigated  fields  in  the  Southern  Penin- 
sula, neglected  by  the  highest  class,  whose  stock  is  concentrated  on 
the  more  fertile,  artificially  irrigated  lands,  they  have  gradually,  but 
successfully,  converted  their  temporary  into  an  hereditary  tenure ;  and 
ceasing  to  hold  annually,  or  by  special  contract,  their  occupation  of  par- 
ticular fields  now  excludes  both  their  brethren  possessing  that  more 
temporary  right,  and  their  superiors  holding  one,  which,  like  their  own, 
is  based  on  prescription.  Their  right,  however,  continues  untransferable 
by  sale  or  otherwise,  and  in  other  respects  corresponds  with  that  before 
described,  liable  only  to  the  payment  of  the  public  dues,  as  limited  by 
local  usage. 

{e).  The  third,  most  numerous  and  most  important  class  of  all, 
termed  under  the  Supreme  Government  the  khoodkasht  ryots  (cultivat- 
ing their  own)  to  the  northward  of  Madras,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
western  provinces  of  Bengal  denominated  hideema  (or  ancients),  and  to 
the  southward  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  as  well  as  in  the  Deccan,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Bengal,  called  holders  of  meerasseey  are  distinguished 
from  both  the  foregoing  by  being  universally  considered  the  descendants 
of  the  aboriginal  settlers  of  the  village,  or  of  those  who  restored  it,  if  it 
ever  fell  into  decay.  They,  therefore,  invariably  hold  directly  either 
of  the  Government,  or  of  its  representatives,  never,  like  those  above 
described,  of  any  other  individual ;  and  their  tenure,  being  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  contract  whatever,  originates  in  the  mere  act  of  settle- 
ment, confirmed  by  hereditary  succession.  On  condition  of  paying  the 
public  revenue  defined  by  local  usage,  the  holders  of  this  tenure  are 
vested  with  a  perpetual  hereditary  right  to  the  fields  occupied  by  them, 
or  at  their  risk  and  charge ;  and  so  long  as  that  is  paid,  neither  they 
nor  their  descendants  can  be  justly  ousted  from  their  lands. 

(/).  It  appears  that  the  present  village  zemindars  of  Behar  and 
Benares  originally  belonged  to  this  important  class  of  cultivators.  In 
some  villages,  the  whole  of  this  tenure  centres  in  a  single  individual, 
but  in  general  it  is  vested  in  many.  It  is  then  held  in  one  of  two 
modes,  either  on  what  is  called  the  '^  joint  or  common  tenure,''  or  on 
what  has  obtained  the  name  of  ^^  tenure  of  severalty.'*  Under  the 
former,  the  village  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  fixed  shares,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  determined  when  it  was  originally  settled  :  and 
every  holder  possesses  one  or  more  of  these  shares,  or  fractional  parts 
of  a  share,  casting  lots  periodically  for  the  actual  occupation  of  fields 
in  proportion  to  the  share  held  by  each ;  in  this  case  no  particular 
field  belongs  to  any  individual,  but  a  certain  share   only  in  the  whole 
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village,  which  is  itself  kept  entire.   Under  the  latter  system,  on  the  other  App.  VIII. 

hand,  each  holder  has  fixed  possession  of  his  own  particular  fields,  which        

descend  to  his  heirs.  Bsngal  axo 

(^).  This  hereditary  tenure  is  distinguished,  in  the  provinces  to  the   *iiMic«l*" 

southward  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  by  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  con-        

nected,  however,  rather  with  its  value  than  with  its  intrinsic  quality  or  ^"*'  *'  ^^^^ 
character.  In  the  provinces  under  the  Bengal  or  Bombay  Government, 
it  appears  not  to  have  been  generally  saleable,  though  the  Regulations 
of  the  former  Presidency  occasionally  allude  to  it  as  transferable.  In 
the  northern  provinces,  under  the  Madras  Government,  the  sale  or  trans- 
fer of  land  held  on  this  tenure  appears  to  be  quite  unknown ;  but  in 
the  districts  to  the  southward  of  that  Presidency,  the  tenure  to  which 
the  Mahomedans  give  the  name  of  meerassee  (an  Arabic  derivation 
denoting  landed  property  in  general,  better  known  to  its  usual  holders, 
the  Hindu  Soodras,  as  cauniatchi,  dominium  ex  jure  hereditatisy  and  to 
the  Bramins  as  staastium,  one's  own)  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
transferable  by  sale,  gift,  or  otherwise. 

(A) .  In  addition  to  the  rights  above  described,  the  Native  Govern- 
ments granted  to  the  holders  of  meerassee,  in  the  provinces  of  Arcot  and 
ChiDgleput,  and  indeed  very  generally  throughout  India,  to  the  princi- 
pal or  leading  men  amongst  this  important  class  of  hereditary  cul- 
tivators, a  remission  of  the  public  revenue  on  certain  of  their  own  or 
other  lands  in  their  village.  But  this  was  in  lieu  of  a  money  payment 
for  services  to  be  performed  by  them  as  village  collectors  and  as  officers 
of  police,  and  has  no  connection,  though  it  has  occasionally  been  con- 
founded, with  their  tenure  as  cultivators. 


IV.— Me.  J.  Mill  {lltA  Aug^ist  1831). 

Q.  3510, — Under  the  ryotwar  system,  if  the  ryot  is  divested  of  his  land.  Third  Report, 
is  it  not  in  his  power  to  return  to  the  possession  of  it  at  any  subsequent  m/wSe.^ifiSi.ag. 
period?  That  claim  is  maintained  by  a  class  of  persons  under  the 
Madras  Presidency  who  9kVQ  ca^leA.  meeroieadars ;  even  should  they  have 
abandoned  their  fields,  as  they  do  when  an  assessment  is  demanded 
which  they  think  beyond  what  they  can  pay,  and  on  other  occasions,  at 
any  period  when  they  return,  they  claim  the  unlimited  right  of  re- 
occupancy. 

Q.  3511. — Is  that  common  to  the  ryotwar  system  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  ?  I  should  say,  from  my  present  recollection,  that  this  claim  is 
peculiar  to  the  meerasmdarif. 

Q,  3512. — Is  it  a  claim  allowed  by  our  Government  ?  It  has  in  some 
degree  been  limited  by  our  Government.  It  was  found,  where  the  lands 
of  the  meerassadara  were  abandoned  in  this  manner,  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  having  them  occupied  without  great  disadvantage,  because 
the  intermediate  occupant  was  wholly  uncertain  with  regai*d  to  the 
period  of  his  occupancy,  if  he  was  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the  meerassa^ 
dar  whenever  he  returned ;  and  accordingly  Government  have  assumed 
the  power  of  assigning  by  pottah  these  lands  of  the  meerassadara  to 
intermediate  tenants  for  a  period  of  years ;  and  it  has  been  under  consi- 
deration, though  I  do  not  recollect  whether  or  not  the  suggestion  has 
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Tkitusbs  rir 
Madbas  Peb" 

BIDXK0IS6. 

Para.  3,  c«ntd. 


App.  YIII.  become  law^  to  name  a  period  beyond  which  the  claim  of  the  meeroBsadars 
should  not  be  sustained. 

Q.  3513. — Wherein  does  the  situation  of  the  meerassadar  in  Madras 
differ  from  the  ihoodkasht  ryot  in  Bengal  ?  According  to  my  conception 
of  the  matter,  the  right  of  the  khoodkasht  ryot  and  that  of  the  meerasaa^ 
dar  are  not  essentially  different.  The  difference  consists,  I  think,  ia 
certain  peculiarities.  Over  a  great  part  of  the  Madras  territory  where 
those  meerassee  rights  are  claimed,  the  rights  of  the  khoodkasht  ryots 
generally  have  become  extinct.  The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  do  not  claim  the  hereditary  right ;  the  meerassadars  are 
the  only  parties  that  continue  to  claim  that  right,  and  they  commonly 
claim  something  more.  There  are  certain  fees,  dues,  and  other  privileges 
in  the  villages  to  which,  in' general,  th^  advance  claims;  and  they 
appear  to  me  in  those  cases  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  principal  fami- 
lies who  had  borne  office  in  the  villages,  and  to  whom,  in  that  capacity^ 
those  dues  belonged.  Those  two  circumstances  taken  together,  the 
hereditary  occupancy  of  the  khoodkasht  ryots,  and  the  claim  to  certain 
dues  and  distinctions  in  the  village,  which  also  had  been  enjoyed  heredi- 
tarily, appear  to  me  to  account  for  the  whole  of  the  meerassee  rights. 

Q.  3514.  Do  you  conceive  that  meerassee  rights,  or  something  very  like 
them,  existed  throughout  India  till  disturbed  by  the  various  modes  of 
settlement  which  have  been  made  ?  The  khoodkasht  ryots  I  considered  to 
have  been  universal  in  India,  and  the  land  to  have  been  held  by  them, 
with  few  exceptions ;  I  also  conceive  that  the  principal  offices  in  the 
villages  were  hereditary  in  certain  families,  to  whom  belong  advantages 
similar  to  those  now  claimed  by  the  meerassadars  at  Madras ;  that  is, 
certain  dues  and  privileges  beyond  the  perpetual  occupancy. 


Reyenne  Seleo- 
tiODB,  Vol.  I, 
page  648. 


V. — Revenue  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George  {12th  April  1815) . 

From  the  peculiar  constitution  of  Hindu  society,  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  their  laws  of  inheritance,  we  conceive  that  landed  property  in 
India,  wherever  it  has  existed,  must  have  been  more  sub-divided  than  in 
any  other  country.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  immoderate  exactions  of  the 
native  Governments,  you  have  found  that  species  of  private  property,  in 
many  districts,  either  annihilated  or  nearly  so ;  and  if  you  are  actuated, 
as  you  profess  to  be,  by  a  sincere  desire  to  restore  it,  the  parties  who 
should  benefit  from  this  intention  are  surely  those,  or  the  descendauts 
of  those,  who  have  been  reduced  from  the  situation  of  proprietors  to  that 
of  occupants  of  the  soil ;  they  are  the  great  body  of  oolcoody  or  resi- 
dent ryots,  as  distinguished  from  the  pyacarries  or  migratory  cultivators  ; 
and  where  it  could  have  been  done  without  injury  to  the  great  claims  of 
the  former,  it  would,  in  our  judgment,  have  been  an  exercise  of  sound 
policy  to  have  extended  similar  benefits  to  the  latter,  and  thereby  induced 
them  to  settle  and  concentrate  their  labours  and  industry  in  one  spot 
{para.  146) . 


VI. — ^Mintjtb  op  Boabd  op  Revenue  {5th  January  1818), 

Ibid.,  psffe  899.         («) .  In  cvcpy  Tamil  village,  the  exclusive  right  to  the  hereditary  posses- 
sion and  usufruct  of  the  several  descriptions  of  land  situated  within  its 
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bonndaries  was  originally  vested  in    the  Vellalees,  one  of  the  principal  App.  VIII. 

Soodra  castes  of  that  nation^  by  whom  it  is  termed   Cawnyakhey  or  free        

hereditary  property  in  the  land.     It  would  now  be  of  little  utility,  were      MiSR^"' 
it  possible,  to  attempt  to  trace  the  different  gradations  by  which,  in  the  ^*'"^°'^^' 
course  of  time,  this  nght  has  been  partially  transferred  from  the  members  of      Pan.  4. 
this  caste  to  the  various  other  tribes  in  whose  possession  it  is  now  to  be 
found.    It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  in  all  parts  of  the  Tamil  country  it  is 
still  retained  principally  by  the  Vellalees,  but  is  now  frequently  held  by 
the  Bramins  also,  who  distinguish  it  by  the  Sanscrit  term  swastium,  sig- 
nifying anything  peculiarly  one's  own,  and  partly  by  other  Hindu  tribes, 
by  Mussulmans,  and  sometimes  by  Native  Christians,  among  whom,  as 
well  as  among  Europeans,  it  is  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
meerassee,  a  word  of  Asiatic  derivation,  denoting  hereditary  property  in 
general.  *  *  * 

{b).  On  the  establishment  of  every  Tamil  village,  as  now  constituted,  iSMi.,i»geoo8. 
the  rights  above  explained  were  vested  in  all  the  original  Vellalee  settlers 
as  a  collective  body — not  in  each  individually ;  every  one  of  them,  there- 
fore, possessed  a  separate  equal  share  in  the  whole  meerassee,  and  have, 
in  each  village,  to  the  present  day ;  the  number  of  equal  shares  into 
which  the  meerassee  was  at  first  divided  remains  the  same  as  when  the 
village  was  originally  settled.  In  some  villages  there  are  a  hundred 
shares,  in  others  of  the  same  extent,  fifty  or  ten  only ;  but  whatever  may 
le  now  the  number  of  meerassadars,  the  number  of  shares  invariably 
remains  the  same  as  at  first  determined.  From  the  number  of  meerassa- 
dars  having  decreased  since  the  settlement  of  the  village,  some  of  them 
may  now  hold  two,  three,  four,  or  fifty  shares.  From  their  number 
having  increased  since  that  period,  the  shares  may  have  been  split  into 
fourths,  sixteenths,  thirty-seconds,  or  other  fractional  parts,  and  many 
may  therefore  hold  a  part  only  of  a  share ;  but  the  number  of  original 
equal  shares  in  each  village  has  continued  unaltered  for  ages.  Supposing 
a  village  to  have  been  at  first  divided  among  thirty-two  original  settlers 
into  thirty -two  equal  shares,  and  its  meerassadars  to  be  now  a  hundred 
in  number,  if  any  one  of  them  is  asked  how  many  shares  there  are  in  a 
village,  he  will  immediately  answer  thirty-two,  but  when  asked  how 
many  of  these  belong  to  himself,  or  to  any  other  particular  meerassadarj 
he  will  answer  two,  three,  or  four  shares,  or  perhaps  the  half,  the  fourth, 
or  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  share,  as  the  case  happens  to  be.     *    * 

(c).  Where  land  for  a  certain  period,  which  varies  in  different  places,  zu4.,p«geoo6. 
lias  for  several  generations  been  farmed  by  the  same  family,  the  tenant 
is  termed  an  ookoody  pyacarry,  and  by  prescription  becomes  possessed 
of  an  hereditary  right  to  hold  his  farm  in  perpetuity,  on  condition 
of  the  regular  payment  of  the  mammool,  or  customary  waurum  or 
teerwa.  The  oolcoody  pycuiarry  and  his  descendants  never  can  be  ousted 
from  their  farm  so  long  as  this  is  paid,  nor  can  the  waurum  or  teerwa 
be  raised  by  the  tfieeraisadar ;  but  though  they  can  mortgage,  they  can 
never  sell,  these  their  hereditary  privileges. 

4. — Mebbassadars  in  the  Deccan. 

I. — Bbiogs  on  the  Land  Tax  in  India, 

(a).  The  Collector  of  Poonah  states  the  general  diviBions  of  husband- 
men are  two :  '^  iuliarie^,  men  who  cultivate  their  own  fields ;  and 
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App.  VIII.  oopriesy  or  tenants  who  cultivate  lands  not  their  own.     A  third  class 

exists,  called  wawandkvryy  a  tiemporary  tenant,   who,   residing  in  one 

THB  dbcoak.   village,  comes  for  a  season  to  take  land  in  another.^'  • 
PMm.  rotmtd.  (^)  •  ^^  tnlkary  is  a  meerasaadM',     TSd  signifies  a  field,  and   Udkary, 

the  owner  of  land ;  he  is  considered,  and  invariably  acknowledged  by  the 
Government,  to  have  the  property  of  the  lands  he  caltivates.  *  *  The 
tulkary  pays  a  land-rent  to  Government,  according  to  the  extent  and 
quality  of  his  lands.     This  land-rent  is  supposed  to  admit  of  no  increase. 

II. — CoLONBL  W.  H.  Sykbs  0%  Land  Tenures  in  He  Decean  {Deer.  1830). 

{a) .  My  earliest  enquiries  led  me  to  believe  that  the  lands  of  villages 
were  divided  into  hereditary  family  estates,  called  tliahy  bearing  the 
names  of  ancient  Mahratta  families,  the  descendants  of  which  were  then 
in  possession  o{  them,  or  bearing  the  names  of  extinct  families,  of  whose 
ancient  possessions  tradition  bore  testimony.  The  results  of  six  years' 
research  were  confirmatory  of  these  points.  The  lands  of  extinct  families 
were,  and  still  are,  called  gat-kul,  from  the  Sanscrit  guta,  gone,  passed 
away,  and  kula^  a  race,  family.  Under  all  changes  of  Government 
and  new  proprietary,  the  family  names  by  which  they  were  originally 
distinguished  have  rarely  been  disturbed,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  handed  down  from  very  remote  times. 

(d).  The  existence  of  hereditary  estates  being  established,  the  tenures 
on  which  they  were  held  will  be  best  illustrated  by  an  account  of  the 
relation  on  which  the  proprietors  of  portions  of  them  stood,  and  still 
stand,  to  the  Government.  Persons  so  holding  land  are  called  mirasadars, 
a  term  of  Arabic  origin,  from  miras,  heritage,  patrimony.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  those  who  are  descendants  of  the  original  proprietors  of  iAals, 
and  those  who  have  purchased  lands  from  the  descendants  of  the  original 
proprietors,  or  from  the  village  authorities,  who  had  at  their  disposal  the 
lands  of  extinct  families.  In  no  instance  that  I  am  aware  of,  have  the 
former  documentary  proof  of  their  rights.  With  the  latter,  documentary 
proof  is  not  uncommon,  in  the  shape  of  a  paper  called  a  miras  palla, 
o  letter  of  inheritance,  which  is  witnessed  not  only  by  the  authorities 
of  the  vill  e  where  the  letter  is  granted,  but  by  those  of  neighbouring 
villages,  and  by  the  deshmook  and  despand  of  the  district,  and  the 
privity  of  Government  is  consequently  implied. 

{c).  Mirasadars  of  the  present  day  claim  a  right  to  the  personal  occu- 
pancy of  their  land  so  long  as  they  pay  the  Government  assessment  on 
it ;  and  in  case  of  failure  in  the  payment  of  the  Government  dues,  and 
the  consequent  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  occupancy,  they  claim  the 
right  to  resume  it  whenever  they  can  pay  their  arrears,  and  also  to  mort- 
gage or  sell  it  at  pleasure.  The  land-tax  is  asserted  to  have  been  fixed^ 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  as  all  miras  land  still  continues  to 
pay  the  sosihi-daVy  or  what  is  deemed  the  permanent  tax ;  but  Govern- 
ment at  pleasure  could  put  extra  cesses  on  it,  and  thus  neutralise  the 
advantage  of  a  permanent  tax,  and  render  the  miras  tenures  valueless. 

{d) .  Although  miras,  or  hereditary  land,  was  assessed  permanently, 
yet  it  was  at  a  higher  rate  than  any  other  land,  at  least  if  we  judge 
from  the  difficulty  discoverable  in  village  papers  for  the  last  haU  century 
of  letting  waste  land  at  the  miras  rate.     This  permanent  assessment  on 
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the  miras  land  was  called^  as  I  before  stated^  the  sarsii^dar;  there  was  App.  VIII. 

an  extra  tax   also    payable  every  three  years,  called   miraspattiy  or  a        

specific  tax  npon  the  hereditary  land^  being  a  kind  of  smart  money  for  the     Tmm. 

distinction  which  the  term  niirasadar  con^rred.  

{e).  From  the  extinction  of  numerous  Mahratta  families  who  were  in  Pan.  4^  contd. 
possession  of  tAals,  or  hereditary  estates,  great  part  of  the  land  in  the 
country  is  without  proprietors ;  in  consequence,  a  very  numerous  class  of 
occupiers  is  the  Upari.  The  proper  meaning  of  this  term  is  a  stranger, 
or  one  who  cultivates  land  in  a  village  in  which  he  has  not  any  corporate 
rights.  In  practice  he  holds  land  on  the  uiti  tenure,  which  is  a  land 
lease  by  a  verbal  agreement  for  one  year.  In  this  tenure  the  rates  are 
not  fixed ;  the  parties  make  the  best  terms  they  can ;  but  the  sosthi,  or 
permanent  rates,  are  insisted  on  as  far  as  practicable.  Persons  in  author- 
ity no  doubt  take  advantage  of  the  tdcti  tenure.  *  *  Mirasadars  are  not 
interdicted  from  holding  lands  on  the  ukti  tenure,  which  carry  a  reduced 
rent,  from  the  depreciated  value  of  land,  and  the  difficulty  of  letting  it. 

III.— Mr.  Hugh  Stark,  Chief  of  the  Revenue  Department  in  the  India 
Board  {14th  February  1832). 

In  a  great  portion  of  the  Poonah  territories  the  meerass  tenure  was 
found  existing,  but  it  is  always  combined  with  village  institutions  and 
privileges.  The  meerassadars  are  the  acknowledged  proprietors  of  the 
lands  held  by  them.  No  person  can  acquire  a  meerass  tenure  without 
the  consent  of  the  brotherhood.  The  villages  were  so  much  attached  to 
their  tenures,  that  it  enabled  the  Poonah  Government  to  exact,  in  the 
form  of  revenue,  much  more  from  the  meerass  lands  than  they  could 
procure  from  the  same  description  of  lands  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood not  belonging  to  the  meerassadars.  *  *  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  right  of  the  meerassadars  to  hold  at  fixed  rates ;  and  should  the 
Government  be  in  a  situation  to  reduce  the  tax,  the  country  would 
rapidly  improve  (Q.  427,  428,  440). 

5. — ^Mebkassadars  in  Cuttack. 

Revenue  letter  to  Bengal  {10th  December  1822) . 

I.  The  opinion  varying  from  that  of  Mr.  Melville,  which  Mr.  Stirling 
describes  as  held  by  Mr.  Ker,  that  the  ryots  had  the  means  of  protecting 
themselves  against  the  zemindars,  by  making  their  own  bargains  as  tenants 
against  their  own  landlords  in  England,  is  an  old  theory,  which  you  have 
unhappily  had  experience  more  than  sufficient  to  disprove.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  opinion,  Mr.  Ker  found  a  class  of  persons  who  are  called 
Mourousee  Mocuddims,  and  whom  he  recognised  as  possessing  a  right  in 
the  soil,  and  subject  only  to  an  ascertained  rate  of  jumma.  The  name  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  similarity  with  the  class  of  meerassadars  in  some  of  the 
more  southern  provinces  of  India.  That  the  foundation  of  the  rights  of 
these  meerassadars  was  laid  in  those  of  the  proprietary  class  of  ryots, 
known  in  your  provinces  by  the  name  of  hhoodhasht  ryots,  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  ascertained.  Where  rights  and  prerogatives,  beyond  those  of 
proprietary  ryots,  are  claimed  on  the  part  of  meerassadars ,  they  seem  in 


Para.  6. 
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App.  YIII.  all  cases  to  have  been  those  annexed  to  the  head  ryots^  the  managers  of 

Ma  riiT        ^^®  village,  and  in  many  cases,  where  ages  of  exaction  had  destroyed  the 

ur  CuTtAoc.    rights  and  obliterated  the  claims  of  the  general  class  of  the  khoodkasH 

ryots,  the  claims  of  the  descendants  of  those  headmen,  under  the  title   of 

meerassadars,  seem  to  be  all  that  are  recognised  in  existence  of  the  rights 

of  the  proprietary  ryots. 

II.  We  are  not  informed  what  numbers  Mr.  Ker  discovered  of  the 
Mourousee  Mocuddims.  The  words  employed  lead  us  to  infer  that  they 
are  but  few ;  and  the  natural  inference  appears  to  be  that  their  rights 
are  all  that  are  now  asserted  of  the  rights  of  a  general  class  of  khood^ 
kasht  ryots,  a  class  which  the  measures  you  are  pursuing  for  protecting^ 
the  interest  of  the  cultivating  ryots  may  happily  have  the  effect  of 
reviving. 

6. — Rbventje  system  and  Village  Organisation, 

I. — Revenue  Oeqanisation  oe  System. 

1. — Select  Committee  op  1812. 

Bengal : — Appendix  II,  paragraph  1,  section  VIII,  and  para.  2. 
Northern  Circars,  Madras  Presidency : — Appendix  II,  paragraph  1,  sec- 
tion VII. 

Madras  Presidenct. 

Nearly  the  same  system  as  in  the  Northern  Circars  prevailed  in  the 
modem  possessions  of  the  Company,  which  were  not  in  the  hands  of 
poligars ;  for  it  was  much  the  practice  of  the  native  Mahomedan  Govern- 
ments, and  quite  general  under  that  of  Mahomed  Ally,  the  Nabob  of 
the  Camatic,  and  his  son,  to  farm  out  the  lands  in  extensive  tracts,  often 
whole  provinces,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  to  individuals,  who  sub- 
rented  them,  by  villages,  to  the  potails  or  headmen,  who  were  left  to 
collect  from  the  other  cultivators  afi  they  pleased.  The  oppression  of  the 
under-renters  principally  consisted,  as  they  did  in  the  Northern  Circars^ 
in  levying  private  contributions  on  frivolous  and  unwarrantable  pretences  ; 
in  under-assessing  the  lands  in  the  occupation  of  themselves,  their  rela- 
tions, and  friends,  making  up  the  difference  by  an  over-assessment  of  the 
other  village  cultivators,  more  especially  on  those  who  were  the  poorest, 
and  therefore  the  least  able  to  protect  themselves  ,*  in  forcing  the  inferior 
ryots  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  perform  for  them,  free  of  charge,  vari- 
ous other  services ;  in  monopolising  the  produce  of  the  several  villages, 
which  they  afterwards  disposed  of  at  an  advanced  price,  and  in  applying^ 
to  their  own  use,  the  allowances  and  perquisites  of  the  pagodas  and  vil- 
lage servants,  by  which  the  parties  were  deprived  of  their  rights,  or  the 
inhabitants,  as  was  often  the  case,  were  obliged  to  make  good  the  loss. 
One  of  the  greatest  abuses  which  was  found  to  exist,  as  more  immedi- 
ately affecting  the  interests  of  Government,  was  the  undue  and  irregulaj: 
alienations  of  land. 

II. — ^WiLKs'  Mysore. 

p«g«  118.  Every  Indian  village  is,  and  appears  always  to  have  been,  in  fact, 

a  separate  community  or  republic,  and  exhibits  a  living  picture  of  that 
state  of  things  which  theorists  have  imagined  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
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civilisation,  when  men  have  assembled  in  commimities  for  the  purpose  of  App.  YIII. 

reciprocally  administering  to  each  other's  wants.    [Here  follows  a  descrip-        

tion  of  village  officials  similar  to  that  in  Appendix  II,  paragraph  12,  sec-  Siaiov/St^' 

tion  III.]     In  some  instances  the  lands  of  a  village  are  cultivated  in        ^^• 

common,  and  the  crop  divided  in  the  proportions  of  the  labour  contributed ;   PmL  e,  conui. 

but  generally  each  occupant  tills  his  own  field;  the  waste  land  is  a 

common  pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  village ;  its  external  boundaries  are 

as  carefully  marked  as  those  of  the  richest  field,  and  they  are  maintaiued 

as  a  common  right  of  the  village,  or  rather  the  township   (a  term  which 

more  correctly  describes  the  thing  in  our  contemplation)  to  the  exclusion 

of  others,  with  aa  much  jealousy  and  rancour  as  the  frontiers  of  the  most 

potent  kingdoms.     Such  are  the  premature  component  parts  of  all  the 

kingdoms  of  India.     Their  technical  combination  to  compose  districts, 

provinces,  or  principalities,  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred  thousand  villages^ 

has   been  infinitely  diversified  at  different  periods  by  the  wisdom  or 

caprice  of  the  chief  ruler,  or  by  the  vigour  and  resistance  of  those  who 

in  every  age,  countiy,  and  condition,  have  coveted  independence  for 

themselves,  and  the  power  to  govern  the  greatest  possible  number  of 

their   fellow-creatures.      Menu's   arrangement  places  a  lord  over   one 

town  with  its  district  (which  is  precisely  the  township  above  described)  ; 

a  lord  of  ten,  of  twenty,  of  a  hundred,  and  of  a  thousand,  in  a  scale  of 

regular  subordination,  reporting  and  receiving  commands  successively 

from   the  next  in  gradation,  and  fixes  with  precision  the  salaries  and 

perquisites   of   each.     His  scheme  of   government  recognises    none  of 

those  persons  who,  in  these  days,  are  known  by  the  several  designations 

of  wadeyars,  poligars,  zemindars,  deshayes,  &c.  (all  in  their  respective 

jurisdictions  assmning,  when  they  dare,  the  title  of  flajah,  or  King).    All 

the  oflScers  enumerated  by  Menu  have,  in  their  several  circles^  at  differ* 

ent  periods^  simply  acted  as  agents  of  the  Sovereign. 

III. — Bombay  Pebsidbnct  (Dbccan). 

(a) . — ^Briggs  on  the  Land  Tax  in  India, 

In  the  administration  of  the  oflSce  of  Magistrate,  the  patel,  or  chief 
of  the  landed  corporation,  was  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  the  head 
of  the  village,  and  the  representative  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the 
Government.  The  existence  of  the  local  officers  in  the  Mahratta  Country 
is  thus  described :  "  A  turuf  is  composed  (Elphinstone)  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  villages ;  it  is  under  no  particular  officer.^  Several  turuf  s  make 
a  pergunna,  which  is  under  a  Desmook,  who  performs  the  same  functions 
towards  the  pergunna  as  the  Patel  towards  the  village.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
Des  Fandtt,  who  answers  to  the  Kulcumy,  or  Village  registrar.  It  is 
universally  believed  in  the  Mahratta  Country  that  the  Desmooks,  Des 
Pand|as,  &c.,  were  all  oflScers  appointed  by  some  former  Government, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  the  revenue  oflScers  of  the  Hindu 
Government.  These  oflScers  still  hold  the  land  and  fees  that  were 
originally  assigned  them  as  wages,  and  are  considered  as  servants  of  the 
Government ;  but  the  only  duty  they  perform  is  to  produce  their  old 
records  when  required  to  settle  disputes  about  land  by  a  reference  to 

>  A  Naek. 
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App.  VIII.  ^ose  records,  and  to  keep  a  register  of  all  new  grants  and  transfers  of 
—        property,  either  by  Government  or  by  individuals.''     Mr.  Elphinstone 

^isATwViS^  rates  the  Desmook's  profits  at  5  per  cent,  of  the  collections,  together 
cAv.        with  as  much  more  in  rent-free  land ;  and  half  of  those  perquisites  to  the 

Para.  6,  contd.    ^^^  Paudra,  OT  District  registrar. 

[b). — Colonel  W.  H.  Sykbs  :  Lakd  Tenures  op  the  Deccan  {Decem- 
ber 1830). 

All  lands  were  classed  within  some  village  boundary  or  other.  Villages 
had  a  constitution  for  their  internal  Grovernment,  consisting  of  the  Fatel, 
or  chief,  assisted  by  a  CAanpala,  the  Kuliariii,  or  village  accountant,  and 
the  well  known  village  officers,  the  baraballo  j  the  numbers  of  the  latter 
were  complete  or  not,  according  to  the  population  of  the  village,  and  the 
consequent  means  of  supporting  them.  A  few  villages  constituted  a 
naihoari,  over  which  was  an  officer  with  the  designation  of  Naik. 
Eighty-four  villages  constituted  a  Desmukh,  equivalent  to  a  pergunna  or 
county.  Over  this  number  was  placed  a  Desmukh,  as  governor,  assisted 
by  a  Deschangla  ;  and  for  the  branch  of  accounts  there  was  a  Demand,  or 
district  accountant  and  registrar.  The  links  connecting  the  Desmukhs 
with  the  prince  were  the  Sar  Lesmukhs,  or  heads  of  the  Desmukhs  ;  they 
were  few  in  number.  It  is  said  there  were  also  Sar  Bespandd.  The 
Sao'  DesmukkSy  Desmukks,  Naiks ,  Patela,  and  Changalagy  in  short  all 
persons  in  authority,  were  Mahrattas ;  the  writers  and  accountants  were 
mostly  Brahmins. 

(I).  De^mukks  of  such  and  such  districts.  Their  rights  were  here- 
ditary and  saleable,  wholly  or  in  part.  The  concurring  testimony  of  the 
people  proves  the  hereditary  right ;  and  the  proof  of  the  power  to  sell  is 
found^  in  Brahmins  and  other  castes,  and  some  few  Mussulmans,  being 
now  sharers  in  the  dignities,  rights,  and  emoluments  of  DesmukA.  *  * 
The  DeAmukks  were  no  doubt  originally  appointed  by  Government, 
and  they  possessed  all  the  above  advantages,  on  the  tenure  of  collecting 
and  being  responsible  for  the  revenue,  for  superintending  the  cultivation 
and  police  of  their  districts,  and  carrying  into  effect  all  orders  of 
Government.  They  were,  in  fact,  to  a  district  what  a  Patel  is  to  a 
village ;  in  short,  were  charged  with  its  whole  Government. 

(2).  De^pandahs  are  contemporary  in  their  institution  with  the  Des^ 
mukhs ;  they  are  the  writers  and  accountants  of  the  latter,  and  are 
always  Brahmins ;  they  are  to  districts  what  KulkarvM  are  to  villages. 
Like  the  BesmukAs,  they  have  a  percentage  on  the  revenue,  but  in  a 
diminished  ratio  of  &om  25  to  50  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  Le^mukhi. 
Their  duties  are  to  keep  detailed  accounts  of  the  revenue  of  their  dis- 
tricts, and  to  furnish  Government  with  copies ;  they  were  also  writers^ 
accountants,  and  registrars  within  their  own  limits. 

(3).  Pateliy  usually  called  Potaih^  or  headmen  of  towns  and  villages. 
This  office,  together  with  the  village  accountant,  is  no  doubt  coeval  with 
those  of  the  DesmukA  and  Deapandak,  The  Sanskrit  term  Gramadikari, 
I  am  told  by  Brahmins,  would  be  descriptive  of  the  lord  or  master  of  the 


*  NoD-sequitur.  ^  Or  Mokuddum. 
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village^  equivalent  to  the  present  term  Sawa  Inamdar^  rather  than  that  App.  VIII. 
of  Patel ;  ffram,  in  Sanskrit^  meaning  village ;  adikar,  the  bearing  of        — 
royul  insignia,  being  pre-eminent.     Originally  the  Patels  were  Mahrattas     *''''«»"" 
only ;  but  sale,  gift,  or  other  causes  have  extended  the  right  to  many  other        — " 
castes.     A  very  great  majority  of  Patsh,  however,  are  still  Mahrattas ; 
their  offices  were  hereditary  and  saleable,  and  many  documentary  proofs 
are  extant  of  such  sales.    I  made  a  translation  of  one  of  these  documents, 
dated  104  years  ago;  it  was  executed  in  the  face  of  the   country,   and 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Government.     This  paper  fully  illustrates  all 
the  rights,  dignities,   and  emoluments  of  the  office  of  PateL     He  was 
personally  responsible  for  the  Government  revenue ;  he  superintended  the 
police  of  the  village,  regulated  its  internal  economy,  and  presided  in  all 
village  councils. 

(4) .  Kulkami. — The  next  village  tenure  is  that  of  Kulkami ;  the  office 
is  of  very  great  importance,  for  the  Kulkami  is  not  only  the  accountant 
of  the  Government  revenue,  but  he  keeps  the  private  accounts  of  each 
individual  in  the  village,  and  is  the  general  amanuensis;  few  of  the 
cultivators,  the  Paieh  frequently  included,  being  able  to  write  or  cypher 
for  themselves.  In  no  instance  have  I  found  this  office  held  by  any 
other  caste  than  the  Brahminical. 

(5).  Moiuddum. — The  term  is  applied  to  the  Pafel's  office.  It  is  an 
Arabic  term,  and  meaning  *'  chief,  '^  '^  head,  ^'  "  leader,'^  and  is  properly 
applicable  to  an  individual  only.  The  equal  right  of  inheritance  in 
Hindu  children  to  the  emoluments  and  advantages  of  hereditary  offices,  the 
functions  of  which  could  be  exercised  o^y  by  the  senior  of  the  family, 
rendered  a  distinctive  appellation  necessary  for  this  person,  and  he 
was  called  Moiuddum.  The  sale  of  parts  of  the  office  of  Patel, 
however,  to  other  families,  the  heads  of  which  would  also  be  "  Mokud- 
dum,"  rendered  the  qualifying  adjective  necessary  in  all  writings  of  half- 
Mokuddum,  qimrtev-Moktiddumy  &c.,  according  to  the  share  each  family 
held  in  the  office.  Thus,  His  Highness  Seendeh  (Scindiah)  is  six- 
eeventhB'Moiuddum  at  Jamgaon,  the  other  Mahratta  sharer  one-seventh^ 
and  the  like  in  other  instances. 

7. — Headmen  of  Villages. 

Bengal,  including  N.  W.  Provinces  and  Behar, 

(a).— Tagorb  Law  Lectures  [1874-7B). 

(1).  I  come  now  to  consider  the  position  of  the  village  headman ;  Pago  ae. 
and  in  considering  his  functions,  we  shall  arrive  at  some  understanding 
of  the  revenue  system  of  the  Hindu  Governments,  and  of  the  relations 
between  the  king  and  the  community.  The  headman  bore  various  titles 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  Bengal,  he  was  known  by  the  name 
of  mokuddim  or  mundul,  at  least  in  Mahomedan  times,  and  seems  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  gram  adhepui,  or  superintendent  of  a  village, 
referred  to  in  Menu;  other  names  were  gond  or gaiida,  potaily  and 
purdhan.  He  was  a  partly  elective,  partly  hereditary  officer,  and  com- 
bined the  functions  of  head  of  the  municipality  with  those  of  an  officer 
and  representative  of  the  Government.  He  was  supposed  to  derive  his 
right  to  the  office  through  his  descent  fi'om  the  founder  of  the   village. 
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App.  VIII.  Whether  the  office  was  at  first  wholly  elective,  is  uncertain ;  but  consider- 

ing  the  strong  tendency  of  all  Hindu  offices  to  become   hereditary,  the 

^°*iuwf**^  office  of  headman  probably  had  an  hereditary  element  in  very  early 

times.    The  village  might  elect,  but  if  it  did  not,  the  office   generally 

'  *^       went  to  the  fittest  member  of  the  headman^s  family,  usually  with  some 

preference  to  seniority.  Sometimes,  however,  at  least  in  modern  times, 
the  members  of  the  family  discharged  its  fimctions  in  rotation,  the  head 
of  the  family  receiving,  nevertheless,  a  larger  share  of  the  emoluments ; 
thus  there  were  sometimes  found  to  be  several  munduU  in  a  village. 
There  are  instances  of  the  sale  of  the  office  by  the  occupants  and  also  by 
the  Government,  on  the  dismissal  or  failure  of  heirs  of  the  headman  ;  but 
in  general,  the  office  could  not  be  sold.  The  headman^s  tenure  of 
office  originally  depended  upon  the  approval  of  the  village  community, 
but  later  the  zemindar  sometimes  nominated  the  headman.  The  State 
had  probably  always  had  a  veto  upon  his  appointment,  since  he  was  an 
officer  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  representative  of  the  village,  and  the 
The  sute  could  State  could  dismiss  him  at  pleasure.  In  this  way,  the  zemindar  would 
^*^*'*'  come  in  some  cases  to  assume  the  right  of  nominating  as  a  superior 

representative  of  the  Government ;  and  in  the  decline  of  these  com- 
munities, the  villagers  could  have  no  choice  but  to  acquiesce.  The 
hereditary  element  nevertheless  continued  persistently  to  assert  itself, 
even  down  to  modem  times,  and  in  declining  or  decayed  communities, 
and  in  most  of  the  large  talooks,  descendants  of  the  headman  continued 
to  claim  the  right  to  exercise  the  office  on  a  vacancy. 

Pi«e28.  (2).  The  headman's  mosV  important  functions,  as    far  as  we  are 

concerned,  were  those  of  adjuster  of  the  revenue  on  the  village,  and  of 
collector  of  the  revenue.  He  arranged  all  the  details  of  the  assessment, 
ascertained  the  extent  of  each  holding  in  the  village,  estimated  the 
growing  crop,  and  saw  the  threshed  corn  heaps  weighed,  and  appor« 
tioned  the  revenue  accordingly,  either  by  estimate  or  by  the  actual  out- 
turn. He  also  received  the  share  which  represented '  the  revenue,  and 
delivered  it  in  kind  to  the  superior  revenue  collector,  or  at  a  later 
period  to  the  malgoozar,  or  contractor  for  the  revenue,  or  else  handed  it 
over  for  sale  to  the  village  weighman  or  the  muhajun  (or  village 
merchant),  who  bought  the  grain  of  the  village  and  advanced  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  for  payment  in  money.  *  *  He  settled  the  share  to  be  paid 
by  each  ryot  towards  deh  khurcha  (or  village  expenses),  and  each  ryot's 
share  of  the  cost  of  watching  the  crops,  and  in  Mahomedan  times  the 
amount  of  ahwab,  or  extra  assessment,  that  fell  to  each  cultivator's  share. 
He  was  bound  to  see  that  \he  putwaree^  or  village  accountant,  made  the 
proper  entries  in  his  books.  He  was,  besides,  the  village  magistrate^ 
and  superintended  the  village  police  or  chowkeedars. 

Pag,  29.  (3).  The  headman's  duties  were  numerous  and  responsible,   and  his 

emoluments  were  in  consequence  considerable.  He  had  a  few  beegahs 
of  land  free  of  revenue  for  a  garden,  aud  paid  a  lower  rate  for  the  rest 
of  his  lands  than  ordinary  ryots.  He  was  allowed  the  services  of  one 
or  more  of  the  servile  labourers  of  the  village  and  of  their  families ;  and 
f th  or  ith  of  his  grain  crop  was  set  apart  for  their  maintenance  before  his 
crop  was  assessed.  Or  if  he  did  not  require  their  labour,  he  was  some- 
times allowed  the  deduction  instead.    *    *    * 
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(4).  Although  the  headman  had  the  strength  of  hereditary  claims  to  App.  VIII. 

support  him,  his  office  was  not  a  freehold.     He  could  be  dismissed  by  the        

State,  flsid  then  his  services  to  the   village  being   rendered  useless,  his   "''^mb"^^ 
emoluments  ceased ;   but  of  course  he  retained  his  own  lands,    paying        " — 
the  ordinary  revenue  for  them.     He  could  not,  however,  be  dismissed  by  p    '31 
the  State,  except  for  failure  to  make  good  the  revenue  assessed  upon  the 
village,  and  for  the  due  payment  of  which  he  was  responsible.     In  fact, 
he  was  in  something  like  the  same  position  as  the  zemindars  subse- 
quently, except  that  he  was  in  some  sort  elected  by  the   viUage,   subject 
to  the  sanction  of  the  State,  and  not  appointed  by  the  State. 

(5).  He  might,  however,  have  advanced  claims  to  be  considered  the  /*«. 
absolute  proprietor  upon  almost  as  good  grounds  as  have  been  advanced 
by,  or  rather  for,  the  zemindars ;  but  in  truth  he  was  a  mere  official 
originally,  having  nevertheless  land  which  he  cultivated  himself  within 
the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  just  as  the  zemindars  afterwards  had. 
The  position  and  emoluments  of  the  zemindars  seem  to  have  been  an 
extension  of  those  of  the  headmen;  many  of  the  headmen  became 
zemindars,  and  their  rights  as  headmen  were  combined  with,  and 
merged  in,  their  claims  as  zemindars. 

(6) .  We  have  seen  that  the  assessment  of  revenue  was  upon  the  Page  si. 
individual  cultivator;  but  the  headman  and  the  entire  village  were 
responsible  for  its  payment.  The  cultivator  was  dealt  with  individually, 
but  as  a  member  of  the  village,  and  through  the  headman ;  and  so  strong 
was  the  custom  of  having  the  assessment  settled  with  reference  to  the 
village  usages,  and  to  the  position  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the 
village,  that  in  the  Madras  Presidency  some  villages  were  found  where  the 
individual  cultivators  had  been  assessed  direct  by  the  Government  for 
half  a  century,  but  had  always  re-distributed  the  assessment  amongst 
themselves  according  to  their  own  usages. 

(7).  The  headman  was  not  generally  a  farmer  of  the  revenue,  or  a^^c^^s. 
contractor  for  it,  like  the  Mahomedan  zemindars.  In  settling  the 
amount  to  be  charged  to  the  village,  he  acted  chiefly  in  the  interest  of 
the  village ;  and  when  the  amount  was  settled,  he  collected  that  amount 
in  money  or  kind  from  the  villages,  chiefly  in  his  capacity  of  revenue 
officer.  He  was  responsible  for  its  collection,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  so  otherwise  than  as  a  representative  at  once  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  village.  The  assessment,  as  I  have  said,  was  upon  the 
cultivator  individually ;  but  the  whole  village,  and  the  headman  as  its 
representative,  was  responsible  for  the  collection. 

(S). — Glossaey. — Fifth  Report. 

Mocuddim. — Placed  before,  antecedent,  prior,  foremost.  Head  lyot, 
or  principal  man  in  a  village,  who  superintends  the  affairs  of  it,  and 
among  other  duties  collects  the  rents  of  Government  within  his  juris- 
diction. The  same  officer  is  in  Bengal  called  also  Mundul,  and  in  the 
Peninsula,  Gond  and  PotaiL 

N.  "W .  Provinces. 

(c). — Minute  op  Govbenor  General  (Lord  Hastings), — 31st December 
1819. 

When  an  individual  is  deputed  by  his  neighbours  to  bargain  on  their  Sem.     issi^, 
common  behalf  with  Government,  there  is  no  change  of  relations;  he  is  ^^^* ^'»^pP'^ 
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App.  VIII.  only  the  spokesman  of  the  community.  *  *  But  a  new  capacity  is  con- 
f erred  on  him,  if  Government  appoint  him  to  be  the  person  with  whom,  year 

^^^"'Mwrf *^^  after  year,  it  is  to  settle  the  account.  When  the  character  of  a  zemindar 
— 7-        is  assigned  to  him,  and  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  the  aggregate 

Para.  7,,contd.  ^^^^  ^  attached  to  him,  Government  virtually  constitutes  him  a  public 
officer.  It  necessarily  invests  him  with  the  power  of  compelling,  from 
the  several  families  of  the  village,  the  payment  of  their  respective 
portions  of  the  general  contribution,  and  our  acquaintance  with  the 
propensities  of  the  natives  must  make  us  sensible  that  such  a  power  is 
likely  to  be  misapplied  in  arbitrary  and  unjust  demands. 

(rf) . — Rbsolution  op  Government  {22nd  December  1820) . 

B«Tenae   Seiec-      The  pcrsous  who  havc  becu  admitted  to  enter  into  engagements  for 

^i«e'2«o? '  ^  '  ^^  payment  of  the  Government  revenue,  though  ordinarily  denominated 

in'  the  Beg^ations   zemindars^  talookdars,  and  other  proprietors  of  land, 

belong  to  various  classes  possessing  very  different  rights  and  interests. 

Paru.744».  (1).  In  somc  cascs,  the  sudder  malgoozar  is  a  person  enjoying  the  full 

heritable  and  transferable  property  of  the  whole  of  the  land  for  which  he 
has  engaged ;  such  a  malgoozar  may  properly  be  considered  proprietor  or 
malik  of  the  land,  whether  cultivating  the  land  himself,  or  leasing  it  to 
cultivators  or  farmers. 

Pum.  77.  (2).  In  other  cases,  the  occupants  and  cultivators  of  the  land  consist  of 

hereditary  cultivators,  mouroosee  ryots  (usually  denominated  khoodkasht 
or  chuppabund)  or  some  kinds  of  dependant  talookdars,  enjoying  a 
permanent,  hereditary,  and  in  some  cases  transferable,  right  of  occupancy, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  rent,  or  of  a  rent  adjusted  by  certain 
fixed  rules ;  that  is  to  say,  the  quantum  of  such  rent  and  the  mode   of 

Eayment  being  regulated,  not  by  the  demand  of  the  sudder  malgoozar, 
ut  (in  the  absence  of  engagements  contracted  between  the  parties  or  their 
ancestors)  by  ancient  usage  and  the  rates  of  the  pergunnah,  mouzah, 
or  other  local  division. 

Fan.  78.  In  such  cascs,  the  sudder  malgoozar,   though  admitted   to   possess  a 

heritable  and  transferable  property  in  the  rents  demandable  from  the 
inferior  tenantry  and  ryots,  is  entitled,  during  the  continuance  of  these 
tenures,  to  exercise  only  a  restricted  right  of  ownership,  to  be  defined  in 
each  case  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  payments  demandable  from 
each  ryot  or  dependant  talookdar,  and  the  other  conditions  of  the 
tenure. 

Pan.  70.  The  estate  or  interest,  therefore,  possessed    by    such  a  malgoozar 

consists,  during  the  continuance  of  the  under-tenant's  tenure,  rather  in 
the  profit  derivable  from  the  rent  after  discharging  the  stipulated  revenue 
of  Government,  than  in  the  property  of  the  soil.  He  ought,  consequently, 
to  be  recognised  rather  as  a  rent-holder  than  as  the  maliky  or  proprietor, 
of  the  land  occupied  by  under-tenants  of  the  above  description. 

Para.  81.  (3).  In  othcr  cases,  the  sudder  malgoozar  appears  to  possess  merely  the 

right  of  collecting  the  Sircar's  share  of  the  produce,  or  the  revenue 
demandable  by  the  Sircar  in  lieu  of  it ;  the  whole  of  the  land  being 
occupied  by  other  persons  having  a  full  heritable  and  transferable 
property  in  the  soil,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  Sircar's  dues  through 
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the  sudder  malgoozar^  until  regularly  admitted  to  separate  engagements^  App.  VIII. 
and  the  profits  of  the  malgoozar  properly  consisting  only  in  the  difference        — 
between  the  amount  which  he   is  entitled  to  levy  as  revenue,  or  khiraj,  vxLLAe»  head- 
from  those  proprietors,  and  the  rent  which  he  has  contracted  to  pay  to        "T" 
Government  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  term.  *'  ' 

In  such  case,  the  sudder  malgoozar  may  be  considered  as  the  mere  Pan.  82. 
representative  of  Oovernment ;   and  though  allowed  a  right  of  property 
in  the  incidence  of  his  management,  yet  he  possesses  no  property  in  the 
soil,  nor  any  interest  in  the  mehal,  beyond  the  collection  of  the  Sircar's 
revenue  or  khiraj . 

(4).  In  other  cases,  the  sudder  malgoozar  possesses  a  portion  of  the  Pum.  as. 
lands  for  which  he  has  engaged  in  full  proprietary  right,  while  the  rest  is 
occupied  by  other  persons  enjoying  an  equal  right  of  property,  subject, 
until  regular  separation,  to  the  payment,  through  the  sudder  malgoozar, 
of  the  Sircar's  khiraj,  or  by  ryots  or  under-tenants  possessing  a  hereditary 
right  of  occupancy.  Of  such  malgoozars,  who  occur  in  village  com-  p*»-  84 
munities,  there  are  several  descriptions. 

(5) .  With  this  variety  in  the  classes  of  zemindars,  it  can  be  a  matter  Pua.  so. 
of  no  surprise  that  very  injurious  consequences  have  followed  from  a 
system  of  management  under  which  all  persons  coming  under  engage- 
ments with  Oovernment,  and  entered  in  the  Oovernment  books  as 
proprietors,  have  often  been  confounded  as  if  belonging  to  one  class, 
and  have  frequently  been  considered  as  the  absolute  proprietors  of  the 
lands  comprised  in  the  mehals  for  which  they  had  engaged. 


(e).— Resolution  op  Governmrnt  {1st  August  1822). 

The  zemindars,  talookdars,  and  mocuddums  would  appear  to  have  scas.  issi^ 
differred  in  the  extent,  not  in  the  nature,  of  the  interests  possessed  by  p^.^  j^- 
them.  If  any  distinction  can  be  drawn,  the  last  mentioned  class  may 
be  considered  to  have  had  a  closer  lien  on  the  villages  under  their 
management,  resembling,  nearly,  the  potails  of  the  villages  in  the 
territory  recently  acquired  on  the  other  side  of  India,  who  are  indeed, 
it  would  seem,  likewise  denominated  mocuddums.  In  Cuttack,  too, 
as  in  the  territory  in  question,  the  moccuddumy  of  waste  or  deserted 
villages  would  appear  to  have  been  sold  by  the  superior  officers  of 
Government  ;  but  the  purchasera  in  such  cases  would  seem  to  have 
stood  precisely  on  a  footing  with  the  hereditary  mocuddums,  who  had 
derived  their  office  from  their  ancestors.  So  also  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  of  the  mocuddums  and  talookdars  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
all  respects  the  same,  whether  they  paid  their  revenue  directly  to  the 
aumil,  or  through  an  intermediate  and  hereditary  officer. 

(/).— Civil  Commissioner  at  Delhi  (2S/A  April  1820). 

(1).  Amongst  the  crowd  of  proprietors,  the  managers  and  leaders  of  R«v«incSeiec- 
the  villagers  are  the  mocuddums.     These  have  been  from  time  imme- iii"pai^'«6, 
morial  the  persons  through  whom  the  rents  of   the  villages  have  been  ^*'*'  ^* 
settled  and  collected,  and  who  have  adjusted  the  quota  of  each  sharer. 
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xsv. 


Para.  7,  contd. 


Para.  46. 


App.  VIII.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  either  selected  by  the  pro- 

prietors,  or  to  have  raised  and  elevated  themselves  to  the  office  from 

'  their  superior  knowledge  and  address  in  making  terms  for  the  villages 
with  the  officers  of  Grovemment.  The  office  is  not  necessarily  hereditary, 
though  usually  descending  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  family,  from  the 
superior  opportunity  which  they  have  of  inheriting  the  information  of 
the  parent ;  nor  is  the  number  fixed  or  limited^  though  seldom  exceeding 
eight  or  ten. 

(2).  The  mocuddums  were  rewarded  either  by  the  other  sharers 
granting  them  a  certain  proportion  of  their  own  grain,  by  rating  their 
cultivation  less  than  their  own,  or  by  allowing  them  the  produce  of  one 
plough  untaxed.  Besides  this,  the  mocuddums  used  occasionally,  if 
opportunity  offered,  to  impose  upon  the  other  sharers  by  stating  the 
jumma  required  by  the  ruling  power  at  a  sum  beyond  that  really  fixed, 
and  then  dividing  the  surplus  amongst  themselves,  and  they  would 
similarly,  in  concordance  with  the  Putwarry,  enhance  the  statement  of 
the  village  expenses  and  pocket  the  difference.  *  *  * 

(3) .  The  authority  of  the  mocuddums  was  also  at  times  very  oppressive 
in  other  respects,  and  they  became  a  little  aristocracy  ;  but  in  general, 
they  were  the  safeguards  of  the  community,  and  had  its  welfare  at 
heart.  They  were  necessary  to  the  people  as  the  only  individuals  who 
attended  to  their  interests,  and  without  them  the  Oovernment  could  in 
general  effect  nothing. 


Pan.  196. 


Gem.  1831-32, 
Vol.  XI. 
App.  74, 
page  189. 


Seas.  1831-32, 
Vol.  XI, 
App.  84, 
page  381. 


{ff)  .—Bengal  Government  {1825  or  1825) . 

There  was  evidence  to  show  that  the  term  mocuddum  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  headman  and  representative  of  a  body  of  zemindars, 
possessing  a  clear  heritable  and  transferable  right  of  property  in  the 
soil,  and  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  their  quota  of  the  Government 
assessment,  and  of  the  village  expenses,  as  to  the  headman  and  repre- 
sentative of  a  body  of  cultivators  claiming  no  transferable  property, 
and  paying,  along  with  the  Government  revenue,  a  clear  rent  or  zemin- 
dary  russoom  to  one  or  more  proprietors.  In  the  former  case,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  mocuddummee  tenure  might  be  regarded  as  superior 
in  degree,  at  least  where  the  mocuddum  was  able  to  preserve  among  his 
fellows  the  superiority  which  appeared  to  have  belonged  by  custom  of 
the  country  to  the  managing  malgoozar,  and  to  have  secured  any  special 
emoluments  of  office.  The  mocuddummee  tenure,  in  the  above  case, 
stands  to  the  zemindary  tenure  in  the  relation  of  a  director  to  any 
general  body  of  proprietors,  whose  affairs  he  may  be  chosen  to  represent, 
such  director  being  himself  also  a  proprietor  and,  as  such,  drawing  an 
income  from  his  property  distinct  from  the  emoluments  of  his  office, 
but  eligible  for  that  office  in  virtue  of  his  proprietary  character. 

(A).— SiE  C.  T.  Metcalpe  {7th  November  1830). 

(1).  There  is  no  point  on  which  we  ought  to  be  more  careful  than  as 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  pretended  proprietors  in  the  Western 
Provinces,  other  than  the  real  members  of   the    village  communities. 
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There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  many  a  village,  where  the  real  pro-  App.  VIII* 
prietors  were  once  numerous,  some  upstart  fellow  has  acquired,  without        — 
right  or  by  fraud,  an  ostensible  pre-eminence,  and  now  pretends  to  be        mm. 
the  sub-proprietor.     In  any  settlement  more  precise  and  determinate        "^    * 
than  those  heretofore  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  most  cautious  not 
to  sacrifice  the  proprietary  rights,  such  as  they  are,  of  the  numerous 
proprietors  of  villages,  to  the  pretensions  of   one  or  a  few  who  may  have 
brought    themselves    more   into   notice,    and  obtained  predominance, 
whether  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.     Investigation  must  be  made  in 
each  village  ;   for  the  names  recorded  in  the  Collector's  books  may  be 
either  those  of   persons  who  are  not  proprietors,  or  those  of  persons 
who  being  part  proprietors  are  not  exclusively  so,  but  representatives  of 
the  body  of  village  proprietors.   *  * 

(2).  By  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  settlements  to  be  made  will.  Page  888. 
I  conclude,  be  those  with  village  communities.  In  such  settlements 
the  mocuddums,  or  headmen,  by  whatever  designation  known,  come 
forward  to  conclude  the  settlement  as  the  representatives  of  the  village 
community.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  consider 
those  who  sign  the  engagements  as  exclusively  responsible,  in  their 
own  persons,  for  the  payment  of  the  revenue.  In  my  opinion,  although 
undoubtedly  responsible  as  part  owners  of  the  village  lands,  and  addi- 
tionally responsible  as  collectors  of  the  revenue,  and  managers  of  the 
village,  in  which  capacities  they  usually  receive  a  percentage  on  the 
revenue,  which  allowance  is  termed  mocuddummee,  they  are  not  exclu- 
sively responsible,  nor  as  landowners  more  responsible  than  the  other 
landowners  of  the  village  which  they  represent.  Out  of  this  practice  of 
considering  the  mocuddums  as  the  contractors  for  the  revenue,  instead 
of  regarding  them  as  the  headmen  and  representatives  of  the  village 
communities,  has  arisen,  I  fear,  the  more  serious  evil  of  considering 
them  as  the  only  land  owners  of  the  village,  and  thus  annihilating  the 
rights  of  the  rest  of  the  village  community. 


(i). — Court  of  Directors. 

The  Hon'ble  Court  have  at  the  same  time  stated  a  decided 
opinion  that  (Resolution,  2i^nd  December  1820,  paragraph  191) 
a  proprietary  right  should  be  no  further  acknowledged  in  the 
mocuddums  than  as  concerns  the  lands  on  which  they  have  a  possessory 
claim,  and  that  the  same  right  should,  on  the  same  principle,  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  case  of  the  other  occupant  cultivators. 

Bengal. 

(i).^SiRJ.  Shore  {Jme  1769). 

(1) .  In  almost  every  village,  according  to  its  extent,  there  is  one  or  more  p^ge  8L 
bead  ryot,  known  by  a  variety  of  names  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, who  has  in  some  measure  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
rest.     For  distinction,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  term  Mundul ;  he 
assists  in  fixing  the  rent,  in  directing  the  cultivation^  and  in  making  the 
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App.  YIII.  collections.  This  class  of  men^  so  apparently  useful^  seem  greatly  t6 
have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  various  abuses  now  existing^  and 
to  have  secured  their  own  advantages^  both  at  the  expense  of  the  zemin- 
dar^ landlord,  renter,  and  inferior  ryots. 

(2) .  Their  power  and  influence  over  the  inferior  ryots  is  great  and 
extensive ;  they  compromise  with  the  farmers  at  their  expense^  and  pro- 
cure their  own  rents  to  be  lowered,  without  any  diminution  in  what  he 
is  to  receive,  by  throwing  the  difference  upon  the  lower  ryots,  from 
whom  it  is  exacted  by  taxes  of  various  denominations.  They  make  a 
traffic  in  pottahs,  lowering  the  rates  of  them  for  private  stipulations^ 
and  connive  at  the  separation  and  secretion  of  lands.  *  * 

8. — ^Village  peopeett  and  ViLLAaE  Zemindabs. 

I. — Briggs  on  tie  Land  Tax  in  India. 

The  revenue  claimed  by  the  Hindu  sovereign  in  ancient  times  was 
not  regulated  by  the  superficies  cultivated,  but  by  the  quantity  of  the 
produce.  The  sovereign's  share  rose  and  sunk  with  the  prosperity  or 
adversity  of  the  husbandman.  As  regarded  the  latter,  the  sovereign's 
portion  was  fixed  and  definite ;  it  varied  not  with  the  metallic  value  of 
the  grain,  nor  was  it  affected  by  any  other  circumstance ;  the  proportion 
was  ever  the  same.  In  the  country  extending  from  Nellore,  on  the 
north,  as  far  south  as  the  Coleroon  river,  the  ancient  cultivators  of 
villages  held  a  certain  quantity  of  land  rent-free,  denominated  grama- 
maniam,  the  township  liberties,  which  enabled  them  to  give  a  larger 
proportion  for  those  lands  paying  tax  to  the  sovereign.  Besides  this 
advantage,  each  of  the  original  proprietors  belonging  to  the  corporation 
received  certain  fees  f i-om  the  tenants  paying  tax  to  Oovemment.  These 
the  Board  of  Revenue  particularly  define  not  to  be  the  fees  paid  to  the 
village  officers ;  they  must  be  viewed  as  the  remains  of  what  were  onoe 
land  rents,  but  which,  owing  to  the  oppression  of  modem  governments^ 
have  sunk  into  a  mere  peppercorn  rental. 

From  this  description,  selected  from  the  report  alluded  to  of  the 
Madras  Board  of  Bevenue,  I  conclude  that  the  whole  of  the  land  in  the 
tract  of  country  described,  belonged  originally  to  village  communities,  as 
real  property^  either  held  in  common  or  divided  in  severalty. 

II. — Lord  Moira's  Revenue  Minute  {21st  September  1815). 

so«.  1831-32,  The  Board   of  Commissioners  have  sought  to  uphold  the  village 

piulm.ro'.  ^^^"  *'  zemindars ;   and   in  the  Upper  Provinces,  as  well  as  in   Behar  and 
Benares,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  these  have  the  only  hereditary 
possession,  and  are  the  only  persons  fundamentally  connected  with  the 
soil. 
Para.  81.  Your  Hon'ble  Board  is  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  pro- 

perty and  economy  of  villages  in  the  possession  of  the  indigenous  pro- 
prietors or  cultivating  zemindars.  The  rights  of  all  are  well  ascertained 
and  defined,  and  though  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  appear  intricate 
to  a  distant  observer,  they  are  productive  of  no  confusion  amongst  them- 
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selves^  it  being  only  when  disturbed  by  the  operation  of  external  causes  App.  VIII. 

that  the  general  harmony  suffers  interruption.  ^     

This  system  of  village  property  was  yet  in  being  in  the  Upper  Prov-  nwn  ato 
inces  when  they  fell  under  our  dominion ;  for  the  farmers  and  officers  ^°^n ' J*""' 
of    former  Governments,  though  arbitrary  and    unmerciful  in    their        — 
exactions,  seldom  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  this  p»»-  s,  omtd, 
state  of  real  property.     The  village  community  was  thus  complete;  and 
though  there  was  usually  one  amongst  the  sharers  whose  name  was  entered  Pm.  as. 
in  the  public  accounts  as  the  person  who  collected  and  paid  the  revenue, 
he  was  merely  a  malgoozar,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  farmer  or  officer  of 
Grovemment,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  name  being  so  entered  was 
never  held  to  convey  any  special  privileges  or  exclusive  rights. 

III. — Revenue  Letter  to  Bengal,  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces 
(ISa  January  1819). 

The  Board  of  Revenue,  in  another  passage  of  their  letter,  with  an  ^wsi-^,ytL 
express  reference  to  these  village  zemindars,  state  that  ''  the  mistake  of  pan8.69&oo. 
making  the  perpetual  settlement  with  rajahs  as  the  propfietars  of  the 
whole  of  t%e  lands  composing  their  rajesj  has  chiefly  affected  an  interme- 
diate class,  the  village  zemindars,  to  whom  no  compensation  can  now  be 
made  for  the  injustice  done  to  them  by  the  transfer  of  their  property  to 
the  rajahs.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  valuable  class  of  landholders  may 
be  considered  to  be  extinct  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  forttmate  individuals  who  have  preserved  their  estates  under 
the  names  of  independent  and  dependent  talookdars,  by  the  precaution 
of  their  ancestors  in  providing  themselves  with  written  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  general  zemindar,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  interpretation 
put  on  that  title,  was  considered  by  the  terms  of  the  perpetual  settlement 
as  the  universal  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  the  fountain  from  which  alone 
any  other  person  could  derive  aprcperty" 

These  village  zemindars  were  no  other  than  those  lyots  of  the 
villages  who  are  distinctly  described  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in 
their  official  correspondence,  and  by  Lord  Hastings  in  his  minute,  as  the 
real  proprietors  of  the  land  in  their  respective  occupations. 

rV. — Select  Committee  {1812). 

(1).  Benares. — On  the  relinquishment  by  the  Rajah  of  Benares  of  his  Fifth  Report. 
functions  as  zemindar,  and  in  the  course  of  the  president's  investigation 
of  the  affairs  of  the  province,  the  landholders,  with  whom  the  settlement 
was  to  be  made^  appeared  to  be  on  a  footing  somewhat  different  from  the 
zemindars  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  They  are  officially  desig^ted  "  for 
the  most  part  as  village  zemindars,  paying  the  revenue  of  their  lands  to 
Government  jointly  with  one  or  more  putteedars,  or  partners,  descended 
from  the  same  common  stock  :''  the  designation  adds  that  ^'  some  of  these 
putteedars  have  had  their  interior  puttees  or  shares  rendered  distinct, 
whilst  those  of  the  ihajor  part  still  continue  annexed  to,  and  blended  or 
in  common  with,  the  share  or  shares  of  the  principal  of  the  family,  or 
of  the  headman  among  the  brethren,  being  either  one  or  more,  whose 
names  have  been  usually  inserted  in  the  pottahs,  cabooleeats,  and  other 

IS 
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App.  VIII.  enp:ageinents  for  the  public  revenue/'  There  are  others  denominated 
^' talookdars^  who  have  depending  on  them  a  greater  or  lesa  nuknber  of 

viitAai  PEo-  village  zemindaiis^  maiiy  of  whom  retain  the  right  of  disposing  by  sale 

*     of  their  own  estates,   subject  of  course  to  the  payment  of  the  usiial 

ph».  8.  contd.  jumma  by  the  talookdar/^  These  talookdars.  By  the  terms  of  the 
pei-petual  settlement^  ^^  are  left  to  aa^ss  their  village  zemindars^  either 
in  proportion  to  their  own  sudder  jumma,  with  some  addition  for  the 
charges  of  management^  or  according  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
produce,  as  local  custom  or  the  good  will  of  the  parties  may  direct/'  It 
should  appear  from  this  that  more  distinct  traces  of  the  Hindu  revenue 
system  remained  in  Benares  than  existed  in  Bengal,  during  the  enquiries 
which  were  prosecuted,  preparatory  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
land  revenue  in  that  province. 

Si?.w»».  (^)'  ^^^^^^«^  Qmquered  Provinces, — ^The  landholders  were  chiefly 

of  the  class  which  has  been  described  in  Benares  as  village  zemindars ; 
but  there  were  others  of  higher  rank,  who  bore  the  title  of  rajah,  and 
appear  rather  in  the  condition  of  tributarres  than  of  subjects.  While 
these  persons  discharged  their  assessment  of  Tevenue,  they  were  left  to 
the  exercise  of  absolute  dominion  within  their  limits. 


V. — BoABB  Of  CoMiiissiONESS  {^Oth  May  1615), 

iterenae  seie(s  Thesc    village  zcmiudars   (viz.,    those    mentioned  in  Section  III,) 

m^*m,  i>aro.    are,  however,  still  numerous  in  Behar,  and  more  so  in  Benares ;  and 
**  they  will  be  found  in  the  large  estates  of  Behar  to  maintain  their  indivi- 

dual property  against  the  general  right  created  by  the  perpetual  settle- 
mient,  by  the  possession  of  the  phulker  and  bunker,  and  in  some  instances 
the  julker  also. 

VI.— RESOLUTION  OF  QovESJiMENT  {S2nd  December  1820). 

ind^Jci.UK    '     Although,  as  already  observed,  the  niles  of  1803  contain  no  specific 
aia^     '  provision  for  dietermining  the  mode  in  which  the  settlement  of  puttee- 

dary  estates  should  be  made,  such  as  that  contained  in  Regulation  II, 
1795,  yet  there  are  several  specific  enactments  whence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  inferior  putteedars  (that  is,  the  non«engaging  proprietors 
in  the  Western  Provinces)  were  designed  to  be  regarded  as  a  species 
of  under-tenant,  holding,  until  separated,  under  the  selected  malgoozar 
or  recorded  proprietor,  m  a  manner  analogous  to  the  holding  of  an 
ancient  talookdar  in  one  of  the  Bengal  zemindaries,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, their  tenures  were  to  be  maintained  notwithstanding  a  sale  in 
default  by  the  engaging  putteedars. 

9. — Kinds  op  village  proprietors  and  cuLTivAax)RS  in 
THE  North- Western  Provinces. 

Delhi  tberitoet  {Mr.  Fartesct^j  Civil  Commissioner,  88tA  April  1880). 

^'m!'tt^^.        ^'  W •  Proprietary  right  in  villages. — In  all  villages  of  old  standing, 
para.  13.'       '  that  is,  thoBO  piior  to  the  introduction  of  the  British  power  into  the 
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territory  (for  a  period  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  App.  VIII. 

say),  the  right  of  property  in  the  land  is  unequivocally  recognised  in  the        

present  agriculturaJ  inhabitants,  by  descent,  purchase,  or  gift.  ?bxxtou!^' 

(J).  Each  village  is  imagined  to  have  belonged  to  one  caste  or  clan   y^r%,  9,coiitd. 
of  persons,  as  Jauts  or  Goojars,  &c.     The  smaller  villages  have  more 
generally  preserved  their  integrity    in  this    respect    than  the  larger, 
which   incorporated  other  sects,  and  in  this  way  often  derived    their  Pan.  14. 
numerical  superiority  and  strength. 

(c).  In  deserted  villages  which  have  been  re-peopled  since  the  intro-  Pwa.  is. 
dnction  of  the  British  Government,  though  the  proprietary  right  has 
Hot  been  distinctly  stated  to  be  in  the  parties  inhabiting  them,  it  is 
yet  pretty  well  understood  to  belong  to  them. 

II.  Nominal  divmon  of  the  villages. — ^The  villages  are  usually  divid-  p««.  w. 
ed  into  an  indeterminate  number  of  superior   divisions,   called  panes,     kZ^^  =* 
seldom  exceeding  four  or  five,  which  are  again  sub-divided  into  IKolas  i    rf/  • 

^   of  no  J3ced  number,  and  these  are  again  subject  to  still  smaller  separa-  f^*}\  * 

tions.     The  grand^  division  into  panes  and  the  sub-division  of  tiolas  are  trf«.i.-'  ' 

those  which  are  reported  to  have  happened  early  after  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  village,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  generally 
maintained  undisturbed. 

(i).  This  primary  distribution  is  conceived  to  have  been  accidental,  J^»<^»  p*»- i^- 
and  resulting  from  the  number  or  the  interest  of  the  persons  originally 
entitled  to  share.  The  divisions  by  panes  and  tkolas  are  now  more 
nominal  than  practical,  with  respect  to  the  definition  either  of  the 
extent  of  the  proprietary  right  in  the  lands,  or  to  the  proportion  of  the 
public  demand;  although  occasionally  those  terms  ao  denote  specific 
shares  to  particular  families,  clans,  or  classes,  and  regulate  the  quota 
of  the  aggregate  jumma  or  public  demand  chargeable. 

III.  (a) .  Proprietary  division  of  the  village  land. — The  lands  apper-  ^wd.,  i»».  ib. 
taining  to  the  village  are  almost  universally  divided  amongst  the 
descendants  of  the  original  stock,  or  those  holding  in  right  of  them, 
as  above  described.  Some  adjustments  have  taken  place  long  prior  to 
the  memory  of  those  living,  and  thus  separated  families  or  clans.  Others 
have  recently  happened,  aud  further  division  might  again  occur.  These 
divisions  of  the  lands  depend  upon  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  the 
parties  interested. 

(d).  The  divisions  are  effected  either  by  integral  allotments  of  the  Pan.  is- 
land to  be  divided,  or  by  fractional  parts  of  the  aggregate  quantity 
of  each  description  of  land  according  to  its  quality.  By  the  former 
method  the  shares  are  compact ;  by  the  latter  they  consist  of  many 
particular  spots  situated  in  difierent  quarters,  and  a  proprietor  will 
thus  possess  a  share  consisting  of  a  few  beegahs,  or  perhaps  but  a  small 
fractional  part  of  one,  made  up  of  the  rubbee,  of  khureef ,  of  pasturage, 
and  firewood,  &c. 

(cj.  The  possession  by  the  sharer  of  the  land  thus  divided  off  is  iu<i.,iMn.2o. 
determined  either  by  agreement  or  by  a  kind  of  lottery,  as  putting 
billets  with  the  names  or  descriptions  of  the  lots  and  of  the  sharers  into 
two  separate  jars,  from  each  of  which  a  paper  is  drawn,  uniting  the 
sharer  and- his  share. 
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App.  VIII.        IV.  Inheriiancey  Sale,  8fe,  (a). — If  a  sharer  dies  without  heirs^  his 

lands  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  rest  of  the  sharers  of  his  division^  whether 

ViLLAOK    PRO-  JZ     7 

FEIBT0R8.     pane  or  tnoca. 

(b).  A  sharer  cannot  dispose  of  his  landed  property  by  bequest  or 

PaS".  23.*^°  '    gift,  nor  introduce  a  stranger  without  the  general  acquiescence  of  the 

pane  or  thola,  or  other  division  to  which  be  belongs ;  nor  sell  it^  until 
the  sharers  thereof  in  succession^  up  from  each  superior  division,  have 

Para.  26.  rejected  it  on  the  terms  proposed  and  to  themselves  meet.     In  farming, 

mortgaging,  placing  in  trust,  deposit,  or  management,  and  the  like, 
the  tacit  will  of  the  brotherhood  is  sufficient ;  but  neither  these  modes 
of  temporary  relinquishment,  nor  the  absolute  estrangement  of  it  for 
ever  by  sale,  are  prevalent.  Every  effort  by  the  first-mentioned  methods 
of  temporary  rehnquishment,  as  well  as  dishonesty  even,  has  been  tried 
to  meet  necessity  or  misfortune,  before  the  sharer  could  be  brought  to 
abandon  his  connection,  home,  and  inheritance. 

iftuf, para. 28.  (c).  No  circumstaucc,  howcvcr,  uor  any  othcr  short  of  an  actuat  or 

implied  demonstration  of  the  will  of  the  party  to  abandon  his  land,  is 
sufficient  to  divest  him  of  his  property  in  it.  No  length  of  occupancy 
by  another,  nor  of  absence  by  the  inheritable  owner,  is  a  defeasance ; 
mortgages  are  ever  open  to  equitable  redemption,  and  the  mortgagee^ 
has  no  power  to  foreclose. 

Para.  30.  {d).  But  it  may  so  happen  that  an  outlaw,  or  one  forced  to  quit  the 

village  for  some  offence,  or  a  disorderly  and  troublesome  person  (either 
to  the  ruling  power  or  to  the  other  sharers) ,  is  deprived  of  his  property ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  occupant  of  long  residence,  under  circum- 
stances in  his  favour,  such  as  an  understanding  that  the  lands  were 
deserted,  that  they  would  become  his  by  residence,  or  that  he  had  laid 
out  money  on  them,  and  the  like  consideration,  may  gain  the  right  of 
property.  Questions  of  this  kind  were,  as  all  others  connected  with 
land  and  rents,  settled  by  the  village  assemblies  in  what  they  held  to 
be,  and  I  believe  to  have  been,  an  equitable  manner. 


V. — Designations  and  rights  of  cultivators,  other  than  original 

PROPRIETORS. 

i&w.,  para.  82.  {o).  FouT  cldsses  o/ suck  cultivatoTS,  VIZ.,  the  old  residents  (or  ryot), 

the  itinerants  (pahee),  the  hired  (kumera),  and  the  partial  cultivators 
(kumeen),  though  these  appellations,  particularly  the  first  and  third, 
do  not  exclusively  apply  to  land-tilling,  either  in  this  territory  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  Company's  provinces. 

(6).  Old  residents. — They  attain  to  the  highest  rights  of  the  village 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  proprietors.  They  are  usually  ancient  &mily 
residents  of  the  village,  and  have  cultivated  the  same  lands.  They  have 
come  thither  from  various  causes,  as  for  security,  from  connection  with 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  by  invitation,  or  other  inducement  of  profit  or 
convenience.  So  long  as  they  continue  to  discharge  their  proportion 
of  the  public  assessment  due  from  the  extent  of  land  that  they  occupy, 
they  are  not  liable  to  ejectment,  nor  are  their  descendants  who  inherit 
from  them.  But  if  they  fail  in  this,  or  abandon  the  land,  and  no  indi- 
vidual sharer  should  have  an  exclusive  right,  it  reverts  to  the  division 
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or  thola,  or  pancy   as   the  case   may  be.     These   cultivators   are  little  App.  VIII, 

distinguishable  from  the  proprietors  in  other  respects,  except  that  they        

do  not  necessarily  acquire  rights  of  ownership ;  though  even  this  point      ^^o"*"* 
is  scarcely  questioned  in  respect  to  residents  of  very  lengthened  occupa-  p»»«  »» coatd. 
tion,  and  under  the  circumstances  stated  in  paragraph  30  (Section  IV — c^ 
above). 

(c).  The  condition  of  these  persons,  however,  is  much  affected  by /iw,  para.  :r 
the  state  of  the  village.  Should  the  extent  of  land  therein  be  limited, 
compared  with  the  number  and  means  of  the  proprietors,  and  these  should 
wish  to  possess  themselves  of  the  lands,  they  will  force  the  resident 
cultivator  to  contribute,  at  least  as  fully  on  all  scores  as  themselves, 
towards  the  liquidation  of  the  public  jumma,  or  else  to  abandon  the  soil. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  more  land  than  the  zemindars  can  make 
use  of,  they  will  continue  to  allow  the  resident  terms  equal,  or  nearly 
so,  to  those  granted  to  itinerant  or  paAee  cultivators ;  the  advantage  of 
the  proprietors,  in  this  case,  being  the  same  as  in  that  by  ^riectpakee 
cultivation  in  their  village,  viz.,  the  proportion  of  the  public  jumma 
which  they  can  discharge  from  the  contributions  of  these  new  proprie- 
tors, and  the  surplus  from  their  own  that  may  be  thus  saved  to  them. 

{d).  Itinerant  or  pahee  cultivators  are  always  residents  of  a  different  Pam.  33. 
village.  The  scarcity  of  good  uncultivated  land  in  their  own  village, 
and  the  abundance  of  it  in  the  one  to  which  they  proceed,  is  generally 
the  cause  of  these  species  of  cultivation.  There  are,  however,  at  other 
times,  more  interested  reasons,  as  the  desire  to  avoid  in  their  own  viUage 
contributing  as  zemindars,  while  they  reap  as  pahees  in  the  neighbour- 
ing villages.  In  this  way  they  secure  a  larger  surplus  to  themselves 
from  the  land  they  cultivate,  while  they  abandon  their  own  to  the  profits 
of  pasturage  and  cattle. 

(e).  These  cultivators  can  relinquish,  and  the  owners  of  the  land  can  Pan.  sa. 
prohibit  the  pahee  cultivators,  at  pleasure,  mutually,  though  from  their 
desire  to  profit  by  the  cultivation  of  the  superabundant  l^mds,  the  pro- 
prietors generally  favour  these  people,  and  they  usually  get  terms  equal 
to  a  contribution  of  a  fourth  less  of  their  produce  than  established 
cultivators. 

( /).  Hired  cultivators  or  himera^  are  of  all  castes  and  classes,  being  Para.  37. 
mostly  of  the  description  of  daily  labourers,  whom  we  have  in  India 
under  the  denomination  of  coolies  or  the  like.  They  are  employed 
chiefly  by  those  who  are  above  actual  labour  themselves,  and  in  good 
circumstances.  They  are  permanently  or  temporarily  engaged.  In  the 
former  case  they  earn  from  3  to  4  rupees  per  month ;  or  they  agree  to 
receive  one-sixth  or  so  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  with  half  a  seer  of 
grain  per  day,  and  at  each  harvest,  clothing.  In  the  latter  case  they 
get  their  clothes  and  food  per  day,  with  a  rupee  or  two  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

{g).  Partial  cultivators  or  kumeens  are  those  whose  occasional  leisure 
from  their  primary  occupations  permits  them  to  cultivate  a  few  beegahs 
of  land.  They  are  either  the  professional  men  of  the  villages,  as  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  &c.,  or  the  servants  of  it,  as  the  sweepers,  messen- 
gers, &c.  The  term  kwneen  denotes  inferiority,  and  is  applied  to  this 
part  of  the  community  by  the  land  owners,  who  conceive  themselves  to 
be  of  the  first  rank,  and  the  others  of  low  condition.     *  *  The  kumeens 
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App.  YIII.  are  almost  always  paid  for  their  professional  assistance  by  the  proprie- 
tors^ at  a  stated  allowance  of  grain  from  each  plough^  generally  10 
seers^  with  20  seers  each  for  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter^  the  water- 
Pan.  o,contd.  carrier,  and  the  tailor^  5  seers  for  the  messenger,  and  1  mannd  for 
the  shoe-maker^  cobbler^  and  leather-dresser,  as  the  lowest  allowance  in 
all  these  cases. 
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10.  It  is  eyident  from,  the  preceding  extracts  that  the 
ri&rhts  of  the  khoodkasM  ryots  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  yUlage  zemindars,  or  pr^rietors  of  land  in  yiUage  com- 
munities,  and  that  in  these  communities,  as  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  Bengal,  where  the  organisation  of  those  commu- 
nities had  been  impaired  by  the  usurpations  or  encroach- 
ments of  zemindars,  the  cultivators,  other  than  khoodkasht 
ryots  in  a  villa^,  consisted  of  two  classes,  viz.y  those  who 
by  long  residence  in  a  village,  though  belonging  to  another 
village,  had  rights  of  occupancy,  and  others  who  were  tenants 
under  mutual  agreements  with  the  proprietors  of  land,  or  ten- 
ants  at  will.  Extracts  illustrative  of  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  these  classes  of  ryots  mi&'ht  accordingly  be  continued  in 
this  appendix ;  but  it  wiU  be  convenient  to  devote  to  them 
a  separate,  or  the  next,  appendix. 

11.  The  salient  points  in  this  appendix  are  that — 

I.  The  cultivating  proprietor  is  the  one  at  whose  risk  or 
chaise  the  land  is  cultivated. 

II.  Under  native  rule  the  land  was  the  property  of  the 
cultivator,  to  whom  was  left  at  least  enough  for  seed,  and  for 
support  of  his  family  till  the  next  crop,  thus  keeping  him 
out  of  debt. 

III.  The  classes  of  cultivators  recognised  in  Mahomedan 
law,  including  cultivating  proprietors,  corresponded  to  those 
in  village  commimities  under  the  Hindu  system. 

IV.  Though  the  separate  properties  in  each  village  were 
sub-divided,  ujider  the  Hindu  laws  of  inheritance,  among  the 
descendants  of  the  original  sharer  in  each  property,  yet  the 
original  property  was  preserved  in  its  entirety  under  the 
management  of  so  many  only  of  the  sharers  as  were  required 
to  cultivate  it,  the  rest  of  the  sharers  taking  to  other  occu- 
pations or  lands. 

V.  The  Select  Committee  of  1812  considered  it  to  be 
established  "  by  numberless  records,  and  by  none  more  dis- 
tinctly than  by  ordinary  form  of  a  deed  of  sale,"  that  culti- 
vating proprietors  were  undisturbed  in  their  property  so  long 
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as  they  paid  the  Government  rent  as  fixed  at  what  was  a  App.  VIII. 
fair  assessment  defined  by  local  usage.  yuI^« 

PBOPBIITOBS; 

VI.  The  resident  cultivators  had  a  hereditary  right  inp^^Tij^td. 
their  lands;  not  so  the  temporary  or  stranger  cultivators. 

The  rent  paid  by  the  former  was  higher  than  that  paid  by 
the  latter. 

VII.  From  the  sparseness  of  population,  and  the  great 
extent  of  culturable  waste  land,  necessarily  the  class  of 
hhoodkasht  ryots  or  resident  cultivators  preponderated.  Mr. 
A.  D.  Campbell,  in  his  able  smnmary  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committees  of  1831-32  and  previous  years, 
described  them  as  "  the  most  numerous  and  most  important 
class  of  all"  (para.  3,  Hid) ;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  stated  in 
his  evidence  in  1831  "  the  khoodkaaht  ryots  I  consider  to  have 
been  universal  in  India,  and  the  land  to  have  been  held  by 
them  with  few  exceptions"  (para.  3,  IV,  Question  3514). 
The  rates  paid  by  these  hhoodkasht  ryots,  who  were  the  bulk 
of  the  ryots,  formed  necessarily  the  pergunnah  rates ;  and  as 
the  rates  paid  by  the  khoodkcLshts  were  rates  fixed  and  long 
established  by  custom,  and  as  they  were  higher  than  the  rates 
paid  by  temporary  cultivators,  it  followed  that  the  Govern- 
ment declared  permanent  rates  of  rent  for  all  classes  of  ryots 
when  by  law  they  limited  the  enhancement  of  the  rents  of 
the  unprotected  classes  of  ryots  to  the  pergunnah  rates. 

VIII.  The  village  organisation  included  officers  for  reve- 
nue and  police  duties  corresponding  to  the  functions  of 
zemindars  in  Bengal,  and  remunerated  in  the  same  way,  viz.y 
by  assignment  of  land  in  the  village.  The  village  official, 
who  more  especially  resembled  the  zemindar,  was  the  village 
headman,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  State,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  village.  He  held  on  the  same  tenure  as  the 
zemindar  in  Bengal,  viz.^  under  a  liability  to  dismissal,  though, 
his  office  was  hereditary ;  and  he  encroached  on  the  rights  of 
other  cultivating  proprietors  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and 
by  the  same  means,  as  the  zemindars  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
of  Bengal ;  and  by  no  other  means  more  effectually  than 
those  which  were  placed  within  his  reach  when  he  became 
the  engager  with  Government  for  the  Government  revenue 
on  behalf  of  his  co-proprietors  in  the  village.  The  mistake 
conmiitted  by  Government  in  describing,  as  proprietors,  the 
engagers  with  it  for  the  Government  revenue,  was  a  fruitful 
and  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  confusion  and  destruction  of 
the  proprietary  rights  of  the  other  cultivating  proprietors ;— 
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App.  VIII.  (paM,.  7,  a,  c,  and  d  6).     In  the  permanent  settlement  of 

—       Benares,  the  rights  of  cultivating  proprietors,  as  distinguish- 

twmnoM.  ed  from  those  of  the  zemindars  who  engaged  with  Govem- 

piML  uT^ntd.  ment  for  the  revenue,  were  ascertained  and  recorded  (para.  8, 
sections  II  and  IV),  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  enhance- 
ment of  rents  in  Behar  and  in  the  other  provinces  under  the 
Bengal  Government  are  not  experienced  m  Benares ;  nor  are 
they  experienced  in  the  permanently-settled  zemindaries  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  the  pergunnah  rate  of  rent  payable 
by  the  ryots,  at  the  time  of  introduction  of  the  permanent 
settlement,  having  been  recorded  by  the  Collectors. 
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APPENDIX    IX. 


BTOTS.  App.  IX. 


1.— Defikition  of  a  Rtot.  S;""»«  "■ 

UMLF88  THI 

Rtov  raoeriJis. 


The  cultivator  who,  whether  by  borrowing  or  in  any  other  way,  pro- 


vides seed,  cattle,  implements,  and  labour  for  the  land  which  he  cultivates.      pum.  i. 
See  Appendix  YIII,  paragraph  1,  sections  II,  III,  and  V,  and  paragraph  2, 
section  I,  e  and  g. 

2. — ^Thb  cx)Untet's  prosperity  dependent  on  the  rtot*s. 

I.— Sir  J.  Shobb  (8th  December  1789). 

Our  measures  have  a  view  to  permanency ;  but  before  we  declare  it,  smh  Beport    • 
prudence  dictates  that  we  should  have  some  certainty  that  the  Govern-  p*««*^*- 
ment  will  not  suffer  by  its  liberality,  and  that  the  benefits  of  it  will 
extend  to  that  class  whose  labours  are  the  riches  of  the  State  [para.  2>6). 

II. — Lord  Cornwallis  [ISlA  September  1789). 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the  landed  property  should  page  473. 
fall  into  the  %ands  of  the  most  frugal  and  thrifty  class  of  people,  who 
will  improve  their  lands  and  protect  ^e  ryots,  and  thereby  promote  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

III.— Mr.  Stuart's  Minute  {18th  December  1820). 

'  It  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  great  advantage  of  the  system  serenne  seieo- 
of  dividing  the  actual  produce  of  the  soil  between  the  Government  and  tioos,^ voi.iii, 
the  cultivator,  that  it  gives  the  sovereign  an  immediate  and  powerful 
conceri^  in  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  community.  We  find  ac- 
cordingly that  the  protection  of  those  classes,  of  the  inferior  orders 
more  especially,  is  a  permanent  object  in  the  institutions  of  native 
governments ;  we  also  see  that  it  is  celebrated  in  their  histories  and 
public  acts  and  popular  sayings  as  the  chief  virtue  of  a  government. 

IV.— Court  op  Dirbctors  (9th  May  1821). 

We  are  certainly  most  desirous  not  only  to  see  the  ryots  duly  pro-  im^  p^g^  440. 
tected  in  thejf  rights,  but  also  to  see  them  thrive  and  prosper ;  for  upon 
this,  more  than  upon  anything  else,  depends  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  the  country  [para,  60)^ 
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App.  IX.   v.— Me.  J.  Mill  {4lh  AagKat  1831), 

OouHTET  oKv-  J  hskYB  DO  doubt  that  it  is  through  the  ryots,  and  by  giving  a  pro- 

uklmb^th"  per  protection  to  their  property,  and  to  themselves  in  the  exercise  of 
btot  PROBPiBs.  1\^qIj^  industry,  and  throaa^h  that  mainly,  that  the  improvement  of 
Para.  2,  contd.    India  mugt  taJkc  place  {Question  3299). 


Third  Report, 
Select  Com- 
inittee,  1831. 

Sesfl.  1831-32, 
Vol.  XI, 
page?. 


VI.— Select  Committee,   1831-32   {6lh    December  1831,  16th  August 

1832). 

(1).  The  proper  ascertainment  and  recognition  and  security  of  the 
sevend  tenures  and  rights  within  the  villages  are  objects  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  provinces,  and  will  greatly  tend 
to  the  repression  of  crime.  The  natives  of  India  have  a  deep-rooted 
attachment  to  hereditary  rights  and  offices,  and  animosities  originating 
from  disputes  regarding  lands  descend  through  generations. 

(2) .  In  the  general  opinion  of  the  agricultural  population,  the  right 
of  the  ryot  is  considered  as  the  greatest  right  in  the  country ;  but  it  is 
an  untransferable  right.  It  seems  questionable  whether  the  ryot 
himself  can  transfer  it,  or  whether  the  Oovemment  can  transfer  it. 

(3) .  The  ryot  may,  if  Jbarassed  by  our  assessment,  leave  his  lands^ 
quit  the  neighbourhood,  and  return  when  he  chooses  and  re-claim  the 
lands,  and  ryots  holding  them  will  always  resign  them  to  him.  The  right 
never  seems  to  die. 

(4) .  This  part  of  the  evidence  before  your  Committee  has  been  par- 
ticularly adverted  to,  as  it  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  too  active  in  the  protection  of  the  cultivating  classes ; 
for  the  vital  question  to  the  ryot  is  the  amount  of  assessment  which  he 
pays.  In  corroboration  of  this  remark,  your  Committee  refer  to  a  letter 
from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor  General  in  Council  at 
Bengal,  dated  as  far  back  as  19th  September  1792,  in  which  they  say  ^ 
''  In  giving  our  opinion  on  the  amount  of  the  settlement,  we  have  been 
not  a  little  influence  by  the  conviction  that  true  policy  requires  us  to 
hold  this  remote  dependency  under  as  moderate  a  taxation  as  will  consist 
with  the  ends  of  our  government.'^ 


VII.— Mr.  Newenham  {7lh  May  1832) . 

Ibid.,  2269  and        Lookiug  at  the  old-established  and  populous  villages,  one  finds  men 
^38.  ^ho  have  come  down,  by  general  acknowledgment  and  their  own,  from 

time  immemorial,  generation  after  generation,  who  have  stood  in 
times  of  difficulty  firm  to  the  village,  whilst  the  zemindars  have  been  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  change ;  and  their  being  so  constantly  resident, 
their  digging  wells  and  water-courses,  planting  trees  and  cultivating  the 
same  fields  from  father  to  son,  shows  that  they  have  a  claim  upon  the 
soil  stronger  probably  than  any  other  claim  that  exists  in  the  country ; 
and  as  far  as  I  know,  from  the  general  opinion  of  the  agricultural 
population,  I  believe  that  the  right  of  the  ryot  is  the  greatest  right 
in  the  country,  *  *  and  that  security  of  the  lyot  is  indispensable  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
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VIII.— Mr.  Jamks  Mill  {11th  February  1833).  App.  IX. 

Excess  of  exaction^  by  which  I  understand  any  encroachment  upon  khoobkacr 
the  full  remuneration  of  the  cultivator,  impedes  agricultural  improvement        Z^ 
by  impeding  the  accumulation   of  capital  m  the  hands  of  the  cultivator,       Pam^. 
and  that  equally  whether  the  exaction  is  made   by  Oovernment  or  by  scsb.  i83i^2, 
an  intermediate  party.  J5ra'  ^'  ^^*** 

3. — Khoodkasht  Uyots  and  hereditary  occupancy. 

I.— Mr.  Halhed  [1832), 

(1) ,  Hereditary  ryots  claim  as  the  descendants  of  an  original  proprietor,  P«»ffc  "9. 
whose  privileges  of  administering  the  revenue  affairs  of  the  parish  have  apon  tbTheredi- 
been  lost  or  forfeited  in   some  former  age ;   sometimes  they  do  not  SSd'SJiilSl* 
advance  such  high  pretensions,  but  claim  a  right  to  hold  by  long  pre- 
scription ;  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  independent  of  the  zemindar 
malgoozar  (mocuddum),  who  has  the  power,  and  generally  the  will,  to 
inflict  many  annoyances  on  those  who  act  counter  to  his  wishes ;  and 
under  the  regulations  this  power  is  unlimited,  but  under  the  ancient 
regime,  so  long  as  they  paid  the  prescribed  amount  of  the  tax  leviable 
upon  the  crop  they  might  raise  upon  the  land,  they  could  not  be  ousted 
from  it. 

(2).  In  some  parts  of  the  country  (Lower  Provinces),  after  the  per- 
manent settlement,  the  raeeuta  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  rights ;  in  the  24-Fergunnahs,  for  instance,  they  cannot  be 
ousted  from  their  lands ;  and  in  some  other  districts  (Chittagong,  Dinage- 
pore,  part  of  Tipperah,  and  Sylhet)  the  providence  and  foresight  of  the 
revenue  officers  secured  to  them  their  privilege,  by  requiring  the 
malgoozars,  on  the  promulgation  of  the  code,  to  grant  pottahs,  in  which 
the  pergunnah  rates  were  distinctly  specified,  and  the  quota  of  tax,  iu 
kind  or  money,  leviable  from  the  cultivator  expressly  limited. 

II.— Sir  J.  Shore  {June  1789) . 

{a).  I  suppose  that  the  rents  in  Bengal  may  be  collected  according  to  Firth  Report, 
ascertained  rates  throughout  two- thirds  of  the  country ;  and  notwith-  j^.  4o6. 
standing  the  various  abuses  which  I  have  detailed,  it  is  evident  that 
some  standard  must  exist ;  for,  without  it,  the  revenues  could  never  be 
collected  from  year  to  year  as  they  have  been.  Exactions  on  one  side 
are  opposed  by  collusions  on  the  other ;  but  we  may  with  certainty 
conclude  that  the  ryots  are  as  heavily  assessed  as  ever  they  were. 

(J) .  The  land  is  divided  into  ryotty  and  khamar ;  the  rents  of  the  ^^^^  ?•»•  ^^• 
former  are  paid  in  money,  and  of  the  latter  in  kind.     The  usual  division 
is  half  to  the  zemindar  and  half  to  the  cultivator ;  but  some  part  of 
the  expenses  generally  fall  upon  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated 
proportion. 

(c).  Pottahs  to  the  kkoodtoitt  ryots,  or  those  who  cultivate  the  land  ^Y"  ^^**'  ^^ 
of  the  village  whero  they  reside,  are  generally  given  without  any  limita- 
tion of  period,  and  expross  that  they  are  to  hold  the  lands,  paying  the 
rents  from  year  to  year.     Hence  the  right  of  occupancy  originates ;  and 
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Btoxs. 
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Fifth  Beport» 
pant.  407. 


,(^* 

.->') 


App.  IX.  it  is  equally  understood  as  a  prescriptive  law  that  the  ryots  who  hold  by 
this  tenure  cannot  relinquish  any  part  of  the  lands  in  their  possession^ 
or  change  the  species  of  cultivation^  without  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  of 
occupancy,  which  is  rarely  insisted  upon ;  and  the  zemindars  demand  and 
exact  the  difference.  I  understand  also  that  this  right  of  occupancy  is  ad- 
mitted to  extend  even  to  the  heirs  of  those  who  enjoy  it.*  *  But  though 
his  title  is  hereditary^  yet  the  ryot  cannot  sell  or  mortgage  his  land. 

{d).  TyhasH  ryots^  or  those  who  cultivate  the  lands  of  villages  where 
they  do  not  reside^  hold  their  lands  upon  a  more  indefinite  tenure.  The 
pottahs  to  them  are  generally  granted  with  a  limitation  in  point  of 
time ;  where  they  deem  the  terms  unfavourable^  they  repair  to  some 
other  spot. 

When  Sir  John  Shore  wrote,  there  was  superahundance 
of  waste  lands,  and  the  competition  was  for  ryots,  not  for 
land.  Hence,  probably  the  khoodkasht  ryot  could  not  sell  his 
land .  But  when  land  acquired  a  market  value,  the  khoodkasht 
did  sell.  In  a  petition,  dated  27th  September  1851,  bearing, 
among  others,  the  signatures  of  Babus  Sumbhunath  Pundit, 
Unnodaprosad  Banerjea,  Govindpersad  Bose,  and  Hurris- 
chunder  Mookerjea,  all  well  known  authorities,  and  of  whom 
the  last  mentioned  was  Editor  of  the  Hindoo  Patriot^  and 
afterwards  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Bengal  British  Indian 
Association,  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

(a).  It  has,  we  believe,  not  yet  been  denied  that  the  interest  of  a 
khoodkasht  tenant  is  transmissible  by  sale,  gift,  and  succession,  and  that 
his  right  of  occupancy  does  not  terminate  by  any  of  those  acts  or 
omissions  which  determine  the  rights  of  leaseholders  generally.  In 
certain  points  of  view,  a  khoodkasht  tenancy  constitutes  the  highest 
title  to  real  property  known  to  the  laws  of  this  country;  in  every 
respect,  the  rights  of  a  khoodkasht  tenant  are  among  the  most  valuable 
that  form  the  subject-matter  of  judicial  inquiry. 

(i) .  N.  W.  P.  Board  of  Revenue  Circular y  26ti  September  1836. — 
Although  the  rights  of  permanent  cultivators  are,  in  the  Notification  of 
Government,  and  in  the  present  Circular,  spoken  of  as  implying  solely  a 
fixed  and  heritable  poi?session,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  cultivators 
can  possess  no  other  rights.  The  power  of  transferring  his  holding  to 
another  occupant — the  original  cultivator  remaining  responsible  to  the 
landlord — has  long  been  admitted  by  the  Government.  The  practice  of 
permitting  the  cultivator  to  mortgage  his  fields  is  reported  to  exist  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  And  wherever  transfers  of  rights  of  occu- 
pancy, subject  to  the  regular  payment  of  rent  to  the  proprietor,  are 
acknowledged  in  the  practice  of  the  people,  they  must  be  recognised  by 
the  Government  and  its  officers. 


»). 


Tiftli  Report, 
r»ge730, 
para.  34. 


III. — Indian  Government  {October  1790). 

Distinct  from  these  claims  are  the  rights   and   privileges  of   the 
cultivating  ryots,  who,  though  they  have  no  positive   property  in  the 
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soil,  have  a  right  of  occupancy  as  long  as  they  cultivate  to  the  extent  of  App.  IX. 

their  usual  means,  and  give  to  the  sircar  or  proprietor,  whether  in  money        

or  in  kind,  the  accustomed  portion  of  the  produce.  "towif "* 

IV. — Ceded    and    coNquERED  Pbovincbs  {6tk  January  1819)  (Boaed 

OF    COMMISSIONEES). 

Although  in  pykaust  tenures  the  landholder  is   stated  to  be  bound  Re^enae  Sciee- 
by  no  fixed  rules,  but  to  make  the  best  terms  he  can,  these  terms  will  ^iru ' 
of  course  be  governed  by  the  mutual  interest  of  the  parties,  and  not  by 
his  own  discretion,   while  the   pykaust  tenants   hold  the   lands  from 
only  year  to  year  (paragraph  7). 

These  remarks  apply,  of  course,  only  to  the  labouring  tenants,  or 
assamees^  who  are  unconnected  with  the  property  in  the  soil.  The 
numerous  class  of  putteedars,  and  all  the  ramifications  from  the  original 
stock,  hold  their  lands  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  any  attempt  of  the  ostensible 
zemindar,  or  the  person  under  engagements  with  Government,  to  innovate 
thereon,  would  be  resisted  by  open  force  {para.  8), 

V. — Mr.  H.  Colbbrookb  (1815). 

At  the  period  of  the  decennial  settlement,  subsequently  declared  ^«^«*^®.^j[*®' 
permanent,  the  rights  of  zemindars  and  ryots,  as  well  in  relation  to  me'srs.' 
Government  as  to  each  other,  underwent  much  discussion,  of  which  a 
great  portion  is  to  be  found  recorded  on  the  proceedings  of  this  Board. 
Among  many  important  points,  one,  which  was  then  distinctly  admitted, 
was  that  certain  classes  of  subordinate  tenants,  and  chiefly  those 
denominated  dependent  talookdars,  or  khodkast  or  chupperbund  ryots, 
possessed  certain  rights  and  immunities  which  it  was  just  and  expedient 
to  uphold. 

VI,— Me.  Jambs  Mill  {2nd  August  1831). 

The  g^reat  peculiarity,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  state  of  the  land  ^^  ^iSl.a2. 
in  India,  arises  from  the  situation  of  the  great  mass  of  cultivators,  who  Third  Report 
hold  the  land  generally  in  small    portions,   in   a  way  different  from  i'hoodkubf 
what  is  known  in  Europe,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  different  from  ^®'*' 
what  obtains  in  other  paints  of  Asia.     The  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
mass  of  subordinate  cultivators  being  landholders,  having  a  right  to  the 
perpetual  hereditary  occupancy  of  the  soil  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
pay  the  revenue  demanded  by  Government,  the  demand  of  Government 
being  unlimited,  although  practice,  long  continued,  was  understood  in  a 
certain  vague  way  to  fix  a  limit.     The  land  of   India,  originally   I 
imagine  (generally  speaking),  was  distributed  in  this  way  among  a  class 
of  men  who  cultivated  the  land  with  their  own  hands  and  with  their 
own  means,  having  the  right  of  perpetual  occupancy,  and  subject  to  the 
demand  of  Government,   which  in  general   was   limited  according  to 
established  practice,  but  according  to  the  declared  right  of  the  sovereign 
was  unlimited,  and,  according  to  all  I  can  gather  from  the  practice  of 
former  governments,  never  was  less  than  the  full  rent,  probably  in  many 
instances  more^  not  unf  requently  as  much  more  as  could  be  raised  with- 
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App.  IX.    out  diminishing  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  desolating  the  country. 

kho^sht  Sir  John  Shore's  information  was  different.  In  his  Minute 
?!!!'•      of  June   1789  he  observed  :    "  The   policy  of  the  Mogul 

pa».  8.  contd.  administration  assumed  the  right  of  taxing  improvement  in 
proportion  to  its  advance ;  but  it  is,  I  conceive,  proved  that, 
from  the  time  of  Akbar  to  that  of  Earockseer,  they  exercised 
it  with  moderation."  Moreover,  Mr.  Mill  admitted  that  the 
khoodkasht  ryots,  who,  he  supposed,  paid  more  than  the  rent, 
did,  generally,  sub-let  their  lands  to  others  who  paid  less  than 
the  khoodkasht  rates — ^that  is,  less  than  the  rent.  The  incon- 
sistency should  have  made  him  reconsider  his  opinion,  that 
the  Government  exaction  was  of  the  f uU  rent :  where  it  was 
so  nominally,  the  pressure  was  lightened  by  cultivation  of 
land  in  excess  of  that  for  which  the  ryot  paid  rent : — 

Q.  3285. — Would  it  have  been  allowed  under  that  system,  where  the 
ryot  has  none  of  the  rent,  and  in  cases  where  the  ryot  was  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Government  without  the  intervention  of  a  middle-man, 
that  the  ryot  should  lease  his  right  of  cultivation  to  any  one  beneath 
him  ?  Yes,  that  is  frequently  done,  and  that  constitutes  the  distinction 
between  khoodkasht  and  the  pykasht  ryots ;  such  a  ryot  had  undoubtedly 
the  power  of  employing  other  ryots,  who  had  no  right  to  the  land,  under 
him,  on  any  terms  he  thought  proper. 

Q.  3268. — When  he  had  placed  his  land  in  this  situation,  was  not  he  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  situation  of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
paying  a  tax  to  Government  ?    Only  that  he  had  a  very  limited  interest. 

Q.  3287^. — Did  not  he  receive  a  rent?  It  was  very  rarely  that  he 
received  a  rent ;  those  people  were  commonly  his  servants  or  labourers,  and 
when  he  assigned  a  particular  portion  to  them  (it  was  a  sort  of  tenure  that 
existed  in  Europe  formerly),  he  had  in  general  to  advance  the  capital 
with  which  those  people  cultivated. 

Q,  3888. — The  question  did  not  go  to  the  practical  operation  of  the 
system,  but  to  the  theory  of  it  ?  I  think  it  is  rather  a  question  about 
the  meaning  of  a  term,  whether  you  would  call  this  holding  of  the  ryot 
an  absolute  property  in  the  land.  I  think,  according  to  the  usual  meaning 
notapilid  wgber  of  the  word  in  England,  where  the  ownership  of  the  rent  is  in  reality 
2Sht  ^^'  *^®  beneficial  interest  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  you  can  hardly  call  the 
ryot,  in  the  same  sense,  the  owner  of  the  land,  seeing  he  is  not  the 
owner  of  the  rent  at  all ;  and  there  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  remark  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  casual  and  perpetual  occupants  hold  under  the 
Government,  that  the  perpetual  occupant  pays  the  larger  rent  of  the  tux), 
his  iand^  are  more  highly  assessed.^ 

^  Here  Mr.  MiU  maintained  that  the  khoodkasht  lyot,  who  pays  rent  for  all  the  land  he 
holds,  including  the  portion  cultivated  for  him  by  the  pjkiisht  ryot,  obtains  from  the  latter, 
for  that  portion,  less  rent  than  he  pays  for  it  to  the  Government.  The  inconsLstency  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  his  knowledge  that  the  khoodkasht  lyot  held  more  land  than  had 
been  assessed  by  Government,  or  consequently  was  assessable  by  the  zemindar. 

'  This  was  the  general  practice  even  when  the  pykaaht  held  from  the  village  propiieton. 
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Q.  3514. — The  khoodkasht  ryots  I  conBider  to  have  been  universal  App.  IX. 

in  India^  and  the  land  to  have  been  held  by  them  with  few  exceptions.        

I  also  concur  that  the  principal  officers  in  the  villages  were  hereditary  in   ^"r?S^"* 
certain    families^    to  whom  belong  advantages  similar  to   those   now  p^^  T^td 
claimed,  by  the  meerassadars  at  Madras^  that  is^  certain  dues  and  privileges 
beyond  the  perpetual  occupancy. 

VII.— Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie  [ISth  April  1832). 

(1).  The  persons  whom  I  should  call  proprietors  may  be  generally  8e88.i83i.s2, 
described  as  cultivators  possessing  a  fixed  hereditary  right  of  occupancy  "*'  '  ' 
in  the  fields  cultivated  by  them,  or  at  their  risk  and  charge ;  their  Khoodkasht 
tenure  being  independent  of  any  known  contract,  originating  probably  JJJ*  **  tJihl****" 
in  the  mere  act  of  settlement  and  tillage,  and  the  engagements  between 
them  and  the  zemindar,  or  (in  the  absence  of  a  middle-man)  the  Govern- 
ment officer,  serving,  when  any  formal  engagements  are  interchanged, 
not  to  create  the  holding,  but  to  define  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  account 
of  it.  They  cannot  justly  be  ousted  so  long  as  they  pay  the  amount  or 
value  demandable  from  them:  that  is  determined  according  to  local  usage, 
sometimes  by  fixed  money  rates  varying  with  the  quality  of  the  land  or 
the  nature  of  the  crop  grown ;  sometimes  by  the  actual  delivery  of  a 
fixed  share  of  the  grain  produce ;  sometimes  by  an  estimate  and  valua- 
tion of  the  same ;  sometimes  by  other  rules ;  and  what  they  so  pay  is  in 
all  cases  distinctly  regarded  as  the  Government  revenue  or  rent,  whether 
assigned  to  an  individual  or  not,  in  none  depending  on  the  mere  will  or 
pleasure  of  another.  There  are  varieties  of  right  and  obligation  which 
one  could  fully  explain  only  by  a  reference  to  individual  cases ;  but  this 
is  my  general  conviction  of  the  rights  of  the  class  whom  I  should 
consider  the  proprietors  of  the  fields  they  occupy.  In  Bengal  Proper 
they  are  usuidly  called  khoodkasht  ryots  (t.  e,,  ryots  cultivating  their 
own),  and  by  this  class  of  persons  I  believe  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands 
in  that  province  is  occupied. 

(2).  The  most  general  tenure  in  the  Lower  Provinces  is  that  of  culti-  J6ur.,  pa«e  aoe. 
vators  possessing  a  fixed  right  of  occupancy  (I  use  the  word  occupancy 
to  designate  the  tenure  by  him,  by  whom,  or  at  whose  risk  and  charge, 
land  is  tilled,  and  its  fruits  gathered)  independently  of  any  known  con- 
tract, but  limited  to  specific  fields,  who  cannot  be  justly  ousted  so  long  as 
they  pay  the  amount  or  value  justly  demandable  from  them,  on  fixed 
principles,  as  Government  revenue,  and  in  no  case  depending  ou  the  mere 
pleasure  and  will  of  another  individual.  The  tenure  appears  to  be 
generally  recogni2sed  as  hereditary  and  divisible  among  heirs,  though 
commonly  forfeited  by  relinquishment  of  possession,  not  compulsive,  and 
the  non-payment  of  revenue.  To  this  class  I  consider  the  khoodkasht  ryots 
of  Bengal  to  belong,  having  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
fields  they  occupy  thouga^  as  I  shall  explain  below,  doubtful  of  the  extent 
of  their  rights  in  the  UL'cultivated  land  attached  to  their  villages. 

VIII. — Mr.  T.  Forte  -cfb,  formerly  Civil  Commissioner  of  Delhi,  and 
before  that  HLployed  in  Bengal  (89th  February  1832). 

(1).   Opportunities  cf  no  inconsiderable  local  experience^  directed  with  y^xffj^ 
much  solicitude  to  this  topic^  have  satisfied  my  mind  that  the  ryots  are  s^>  v^  u. 
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App,  IX.    not  without  their  rights.     I  do  not  find  that  the  ryots  have  perfect  or 

absolute  rights^   without  which   many  would  consider  that  they  have 

*^"btow.""*    practically  none;  but  I   maintain  that  they  possess  certain  qualified 
PaniTlontd     ^ghts,  or  interests^  if  they  should  be  rather  so  termed. 

(2).  Such  qualified  rights  or  interests  are  those  of  occupation  and  re- 
gulated share  of  the  produce^  according  to  local  custom,  which  from  Tciy 
remote  time  determines  what  is  the  ryot^s  and  what  the  zemindar's^ 
or  Government's,  or  jageerdar's  fee,  &c.,  for  it  matters  not  which  of 
these  receive ;  they  are,  as  to  the  ryot,  one  and  the  same. 
Hid.,  van.  14,  (S).  The  various  elements,  and  the  practice  too,  for  adjusting  these 

qualified  rig^hts,  exist ;  and  though  continually  disregarded  and  violated, 
from  there  being  no  power  in  the  present  system  of  things  to  uphold  and 
confirm  them,  they  still  erect  a  tangible,  respected,  and  clear  interest 
to  the  ryots  on  very  many  occasions.        *        *        * 
jfto.,  PM».  18.  (4).  I  will  only  add  on  this  head,  by  way  of  summing  up,  that  the 

grants  of  the  ancient  governments  recognize  qualified  rights  in  the  ryot ; 
and  that  the  fact  of  their  having  maintained  them  is  established. 
Further,  that  neither  the  permanent  settlement,  nor  any  subsequent 
regulation,  has  cancelled  those  rights. 

IX. — Revenue  letter  from  Bengal  (Ceded  and  Conqxtered  Prov- 
inces) {7tA  October  1615) . 

sess.  1831-32,  (!)•  Although  WO  havc  but  too   strong  grounds  to  believe  that  the 

Sii  w'  ^PP-^**»  ryots  are  frequently  subjected  to  exactions  by  the  zemindars  and  others, 
and  although  we  unreservedly  admit  that  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
country  are  very  imperfectly  calculated  to  afford  to  them,  in  practice, 
that  protection  to  which,  on  every  groimd,  they  are  so  fully  entitled,  yet 
their  rights,  considering  the  question  abstractly,  do  not  appear  to  us 
by  any  means  enveloped  in  that  obscurity  which  might  be  supposed, 
from  the  elaborate  discussions  which  the  subject  has  occasionally  under- 
gone. 

(2) .  We  consider  it  as  a  principle  equally  applicable  to  all  the  provinces 
immediately  dependent  on  this  Presidency,  and,  we  believe,  we  might 
safely  add,  to  the  whole  of  India,  that  the  resident  ryots  have  an  estab- 
lished permanent  hereditary  right  in  the  soil  which  they  cultivate,  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  pay  the  rent  justly  demandable  from  them  with 
punctuality.  We  consider  it  equally  a  principle  interwoven  with  the 
constitution  of  the  different  governments  of  India,  »".  e.,  of  the  country 
itself,  that  the  quantum  of  rent  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  zemindar,  but  that  it  is  to  be  regelated  by  specific 
engagements  between  the  parties  or  their  ancestors,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
such  engagements,  by  the  established  rates  of  the  pergunnahs  or  other 
local  divisions. 

X.— Mr.  Welby  Jackson  {2ht  November  1849). 

{a).  It  is  erroneous  (though  a  common  error)  to  speak  of  the  relative 
rights  of  the  zemindars  and  ryots  of  Bengal  as  those  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  These  terms  being  inseparably  connected  with  the  ideas  assigned 
to  them  in  England,  originating  in  the  feudal  system,  their  use  is 
calculated  to  mislead.    Nothing  can  be  more  different  from  the  zemindar^ 
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who,  in  fact,  only  contracts  to  collect  the  government  land  tax,  and  to  App.  IX. 
pay  it  into  the  treasury,  reserving  his  own  share,  than  the  feudal  lord,         — 
who  held  his  lands  liable  only  to  certain  military  services.     Nothing  can        btotb. 
differ  more  from  the  tenant  in  England,  whose  right  originates  in  an  Para-lTcontd. 
assignment  from  the  feudal  lord,  either  for  a  time  specified,  or  from  year 
to  year,  than  the  ryot  of  Bengal,  whose  family  has  resided  in  one  spot, 
in  one  village,  from  time  out  of  mind,  whose  right  of  occupancy  was 
established  when  the  zemindars  were  actually  mere  collectors  on  the  part 
of  government,  receiving  a  percentage  on  their  collections  and  liable  to 
removal  at  pleasure. 

(i).  There  are  but  two  parties  having  a  right  in  the  soil  in  India — the 
State  and  the  cultivator.  Each  has  a  fixed  share  in  the  produce.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  permanent  settlement,  the  zemindar  has  an  assignment 
of  the  government  share,  and  sunmiary  right  of  distraint  is  vested  in 
him  to  realize  punctually  that  share  from  the  cultivator.  He  cannot, 
however,  raise  the  rent  on  a  cultivator,  without  going  through  a  pre- 
scribed form  of  notice  under  Regulation  V,  18 12,  and  without  bringing 
a  regular  suit  to  establish  his  right  to  raise  the  rent. 

(c).  .The  rights  of  the  resident  cultivators  are  generally  reserved  by 
express  condition  in  the  Regulations  of  1798,  and  others,  under  a  variety 
of  terms — khoodkasht,  chupperbund,  mookuddum,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  it  is 
left  open  to  the  courts  to  decide  upon  any  other  claim  to  hold  upon  fixed 
rents,  or  upon  rents  ascertainable  by  fixed  rules. 

{d}.  Generally,  the  ryots  have  a  prescriptive  right  of  occupancy. 
The  exception  is  when  a  ryot  living  in  one  village  cultivates  a  portion  of 
another.  These  are  called  paheekasht,  and  have  not  the  same  rights  as 
the  resident  cultivators.  It  is  the  resident  cultivators  who  have  brought 
the  country  into  cultivation.  It  is  to  them  that  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  tillage  is  to  be  ascribed. 

XI. — Mr.  Wblby  Jackson  {2?tA  August  1852). 

The  tenants  are  chiefly  comprised  under  two  denominations — khood- 
kasht or  chupperbund,  or  resident  ryots,  cultivating  land  in  the  villages 
in  which  they  reside,  and  paheekasht,  or  ryots  cultivating  in  villages 
where  they  do  not  reside.  The  terms  used  to  express  these  tenures  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  are  diflerent,  but  in  effect  the  distinction 
is  resident  or  non-resident  ryots. 

The  resident  ryots  hold  by  prescription,  and  cannot  legally  be  turned 
out  as  long  as  they  pay  the  rent ;  their  right  has  arisen  by  prescription 
and  long  hereditary  occupation,  and  their  right  to  occupy  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Regulation  of  1793,  which  effected  the  settlement  of  the 
country :  they  have  no  leases  or  papers ,  indeed,  they  will  not  accept 
leases  from  the  zemindars,  their  righte  being  anterior  and  independent  of 
the  zemindars. 

Paheekasht  or  non-resident  ryots  can  have  no  right  to  occupy  except 
by  lease,  written  documents,  or  agreement ;  with  these  the  zemindar 
has  full  power,  except  in  so  far  as  he  has  bound  himself.  The  engage- 
ments of  a  former  zemindar,  even,  do  not  bind  the  present  zemindar 
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App.  IX.  eBtabliflhing  themselves  as  membcfrs  of  the  village  community^  resdy  to 
undertake  a  share  in  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  that  position.  It 
does  not  depend  on  the  length  of  time  they  have  occupied^  except  that 
the  disposition  to  become  permanent  settlers  could  hardly  be  satis&<!torily 
proved  without  some  length  of  possession.  Accordingly^  those  who  had 
settled  in  the  villas  for  more  than  one  generation^  were  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  sufficiently  shown  their  intention^  and  such  settlers  be- 
came recognized  as  chupperbund  cultivators.  They  appear  to  have  come 
in  originally  to  cultivate  land  abandoned  by  the  khoodkashts,  to  whom 
they  paid  russoomSf  or  fees,  and  to  whom  they  were  bound  to  surrender 
their  holdings  when  required;  but  they  were  entitled  to  a  proper 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  them.  They  were  called  pyacarries  and  ool 
fiaracoodies  in  the  Northern  Circars  and  the  South  of  India  generally. 
Uninterrupted  occupation  and  succession  gave  them  a  prescriptive  right 
to  occupy ;  but  there  is  no  instance  of  sale  of  their  holdings ;  they  were, 
in  fact,  conditional  occupants,  and  had  not  so  complete  a  right  as 
khoodkashts. 

(S).  They  could  be  dispossessed  for  default  in  payment  of  the  assess- 
ment, or  for  not  keeping  up  the  full  extent  of  cultivation ;  but  they 
oottld  not  reclaim  thejr  holdings,  as  the  khoodkashts  could.  They  had 
no  share  in  the  management  of  the  village  or  in  the  privilege  of  the 
khoodkashts.  The  right  of  the  pyacarries  in  the  Nordiem  Circars  is 
said  to  be  a  sort  of  life-estate ;  but  the  right  of  this  class  appears  to 
have  grown  to  an  hereditary,  though  inalienable,  right  to  occupy,  paying 
the  fixed  assessment. 

(4) .  That  assessment  was  slightly  lower  in  former  times  than  that  of  the 
khoodkashts,  but  higher  than  that  of  the  mere  pykashts.  They  received 
46  per  cent,  of  the  crops  as  their  share,  instead  of  50  per  cent.,  which 
was  the  proportion  the  ordinary  pykashts  received.  Out  of  their  share 
they  had  to  pay  fees  to  the  khoodkashts. 

(6) .  It  is  clear  that  this  class  of  cultivators  had  a  less  complete  pro* 
prietary  right  than  the  first  class,  or  khoodkashts,  but  still  they  had  a 
permanent  hereditary  proprietary  right.  This,  however,  was  inalienable^ 
and  was  otherwise  subject  to  limitations  and  burdens  from  which  the 
khoodkhasts  were  exempt,  and  did  not  so  completly  incorporate  them 
with  the  khoodkashts  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  same  position  in  the 
village. 

(h) .  The  third  class  is  that  of  the  strict  pykashts,  who  came  from 
another  village,  usually  a  neighbouring  one,  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  the 
village  which  the  khoodkashts  were  unable  to  cultivate.  They  weie 
called  pyacarrieSy  common  paracoodies,  and  oopudies  in  different  parts  of 
India.  They  were  mere  tenants-at-will,  or  more  usually  from  year  to 
year,  but  sometimes  for  fixed  periods.  They  had  to  be  attracted  by 
favourable  terms,  since  the  competition  formerly  was  for  cultivators,  and 
hence  they  got  half  the  produce.  They  paid  fees  to  the  khoodkashts. 
They  were  mere  sojourners  in  the  village,  or  cultivated  while  living  in 
neighbouring  villages.  This  class  of  cultivatore,  although  they  had  no 
proprietary  right,  could  not  be  ousted  between  sowing  and  harvest. 
Their  interest  was  of  an  uncertain  and  precarious  description.  Such  rights 
were  left  to  be  settled  by  contract,  and  were  hardly    allowed  to    come 
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under  the  higher  protection  of  custom,  which  regulated  all  the  more   App.  IX. 
important  and  permanent  interests.  ^     -^^ 

Pan.  6. 

II. — Repoet  op  Mb.  Place  (6lA  June  1799) . 

A  pyacarry  accordingly  means  a  husbandman  who  cultivates  the  land  Fmii  B«pori, 
of  another,  either  for  one  or  more  years,  by  agreement,  but  mostly  for  l5Si»ht  paid 
one  only,  as  leases  do  not  seem  formerly  to  have  been  in  use ;  and  having  ISJ^StLhtiL 
only  a  contingent  interest  in  it,  as  an  encouragement  to  induce  him   to 
bring  part  of  his  labours  from  his  own  village,  or  as  an  incitement  to 
exertion,   he  receives   one-half    of    the   produce,   which  is,   generally 
speaking,  a  greater  share  than  a  meerassadar  receives.  If  the  meerassadars 
are  capable  of  cultivating  all  their  lands,  a  pyacarry  will  not  be  admitted, 
nor  can  he  on  any  account,  in  that  case,  have  a  preference,   from  any 
competent  authority,  without  a  palpable  injustice  to  others. 

[Here  follows  a  description  of  the  special  or  superior  pykasht  or 
chupperbund  tenure  (approaching  to  that  of  khoodkasht),  which  is  almost 
identical  with  the  quotation  in  section  I  from  the  Tagore  Law  Lectures.] 


III. — CouET  OF  DiEBCTOES  {15tA  January  1819)  (Revenue  letter  to  Bengal) . 

We  do  not  clearly  understand   whether,  in  speaking   of  "  resident  Eerenae  s^m- 
ryots,''  vou  do,  or  do  not,  contemplate  only  the  khoodkasht  ryots,  who  ^m. '  * 
have  a  permanent  hereditary  interest  in  the  soil ;  and  whether,  in  advert-  jjS^o^^'^te^; 
ing  to  ''  those  lands  upon  which  no  resident  lyots  are  established,''  you  ^^g^^^J^ 
do,  or  do  not,  intend  all  lands  cultivated  by  pykahst  or  migratory  ryots,  protection  whioh 

^'         .  '    j_  they  ha?©  not 

whose  tenure  is  temporary.  reodved. 

Does  this  permanent  hereditary  interest  in  the  soil  constitute  the 
only  distinction  between  the  khoodkasht  and  pykasht  ryot?  Or,  if 
that  be  not  the  only  distinction,  are  the  payments  to  be  made  by  the 
pykasht,  equally  with  that  of  the  khoodkasht,  to  be  regulated  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  pergunnah  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  distinction  between  them  as  to  their  rights, 
it  is  clear  that,  in  every  respect,  the  two  classes  of  ryots  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  Government ;  and  we  observe  that  you 
concur  with  us  in  the  opinion  that,  however  well  intended  for  this 
purpose,  our  r^ulations  under  the  permanent  settlement  have  not  been 
effectual  to  it. 

5._Khoodkasht  Ryots  paid  higher  bent  than  Pykasht. 

I.— SiE  J.  Shoeb  (June  1739). 

(1).  Those  who  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  village  to  which  they  belong  ™?^p«*, 
(resident  ryots),  either  from  length  of  occupancy  or  other  cause,  have 
a  stronger  right  than  othere,  and  may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered 
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App-  TK:   86  herei^^sxy  tononts^  and  they  generaUy  pay  the  highest  rents.    The 

other  class  cultivate  lands  belonging  to  a  village  where   they  do  not 

Lxfls^w/xHAK  reside ;  they  are  considered  as  tenants-at-will ;  and^  having  only  a 
Khoodiulbht.  temporary  accidental  interest  in  the  soil  which  they  cultivate,  will  not 
Pan.  6  contd.  submit  to  the  payment  of  so  large  a  rent  as  the  preceding  dass^  and 
when  oppressed,  easily  abandon  the  land  to  which  they  have  no  at- 
tachment. 
Pae*  19S.  (2) .  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  (khoodkasht)  ryots  derive  advantages  even 

from  abuses.  The  want  of  engagements,  or  of  precision  in  the  terms 
of  them,  affords  them  opportunities  of  imposing  upon  the  landlords ; 
artifice  is  opposed  to  exaction,  and  often  with  success.  Thqr  cultivate 
lands  of  which  there  is  no  account,  and  hold  them  in  greater  quantities 
than  they  engage  for ;  hence  they  are  enabled  to  pay  rents  and  cesses 
which  appear  extortionate;  they  hold  lands  at  reduced  rates  by  collusion ; 
obtain  grants  of  land  fit  for  immediate  cultivation  on  the  reduced  terms 
of  waste  land ;  and  by  management  with  a  renter  at  the  close  of  a 
lease,  procure  fictitious  pottahs  and  accounts  to  be  made  out  with  a 
view  to  defraud  his  successor. 

{8).  It  has  been  found  that  the  ryots  of  a  district  have  shown  an 
aversion  to  receive  pottahs,  which  ought  to  secure  them  against  ex- 
action, and  this  disinclination  has  been  accounted  for  in  their  appre- 
hensions, that  the  rates  of  iheir  payments  beiug  reduced  to  a  fixed 
amount,  this  would  become  a  basis  of  future  imposition ;  but  admitting 
this  to  have  its  weighty  the  objection  may  be  also  traced  to  other  sources, 
in  the  preceding  explanations.  The  Collector  of  Bajshahye  informs  us 
"  that  he  fears  the  ryots  would  hear  of  the  introduction  of  new  pottahs 
with  an  apprehension  that  no  explanation  could  remove.^ 
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n. — M&.  H.  CoixsKOOKJ^^ffu^ndry  of  Bengal  [1806). 

Pac«6i.  Besides  the  variety  of  tenures  which  we  have  noticed,  a  difference 

arises  from  other  circumstances.  A  tenant  who  cultivates  the  lands 
of  a  distant  village,  cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  one  who 
uses  land  in  the  village  wherein  he  resides.  Indulgence  in  regard  to 
his  rent  is  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  the  distant  cultivator ; 
and  the  inconvenience  of  remote  cultivation  makes  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  relinquish  at  any  time  the  land  which  he  uses ; 
and,  consequently,  his  own  continuance  being  precarious^  he  cannot 
have  a  title  of  occupancy  which  shall  preclude  the  landlord  from  trans- 
ferring the  farm  to  a  resident  husbandman  desirous  of  undertaking  it. 


IIL— Me.  J.  Mill  {4th  August  1831). 

There  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  remark  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
casnal  and  perpetual  occupants  hold  under  the  Government,  that  the 
peipetual  occupant  pays  the  larger  rent  of  the  two,  his  lands  are  more 
highly  assessed  (Q.  328S). 
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IV.^Me.  W.  M.  FhB^lm  ((iOtk  March  1832).  App.  IX. 

(1).  The  common  practice  in  Behar  is  for  each  of  the  sharers  (who  are  ptiubhtpax? 
generally   Brahmins   or  Rajpoots^   and  work  very  little)  to  appropriate  k"oo"dk Aht.^ 
a  portion   of  the  land  (for  which   they   pay   no  rent)    equal  to   what  p^^^  6~ooiitd. 
they  suppose  to  be  the   profit   of  their  respective   shares ;  this   they  Third  Kepor^ 
cultivate  on  their  own  account ;  the  remainder  of  the  land  is  let  to  Ji®^83^S°^*' 
the  more  industrious  and  hard-working  classes  of  resident  or  non-resident 
ryots^  who  "pay  a  rent  equal  to  at  least  half  the  produce  of  the  land 
cultivated  by  them^  and  from  this  fund  the  revenue  aiid  other  charges  seis.  i83i-32, 
are  to  be  paid.     In  favourable  years  no  difficulty  is  experienced^  and  there  sm.'    '  ^'^^ 
is  sometimes  a  surplus  to  be  divided  amongst  the  sharers.    *    * 

(2) .  There  are  also  pyhashty  or  lyots  who  reside  in  villages  and 
take  a  portion  of  land  to  cultivate  from  year  to  year^  and  generally 
pay  a  less  rent  than  the  lower  class  of  resident  ryots  (chupperbunds) 
who  have  certain  advantages^  such  as  the  choice  of  ^e  land^  and  paying 
nothing  for  that  occupied  by  their  houses. 

V. — Warrbn  Hastings  {12th  November  1776) . 

There  are  two  kinds  of  rieats ;  the  more  valuable  are  those  who  Fnncis'  Rert- 
reside  in  one  fixed  spot,  where  they  have  built  themselves  substantial  JJ^Jiif*"*^' 
houses,  or  derived  them  by  inheritance  from  their  fathers.  These  men 
will  suffer  much  before  they  abandon  their  habitations^  and  therefore 
they  are  made  to  suffer  much ;  but  when  once  forced  to  quit  them,  they 
become  vagrant  rieats.  The  vagrant  rieats,  as  Mr.  IVancis  observes, 
have  it  in  their  power  in  some  measure  to  make  their  own  terms  with 
the  zemindars.  They  take  land  at  an  under-rent,  hold  it  for  one  season ; 
the  zemindar  then  increases  their  rent,  or  exacts  more  from  them  than 
their  agreement,  and  the  rieats  either  desert,  or,  if  they  continue,  they 
hold  their  land  at  a  rent  lower  than  the  established  rent  of  the  country. 
Thus  'the  ancient  and  industrious  tenants  are  obliged  to  submit  to  undue 
exactions,  while  the  vagrant  rieats  enjoy  lands  at  half  price,  whic^ 
operates  as  an  encoar^;ement  to  desertion,  and  to  the  depopulation  of  the 
country. 

VI.— Rbsolotion  (Ut  A^ffu^  1828). 

The  khoodkasht  ry oto  in  Cuttack  would  seem  to  I^ve  been  so  (Bevenae  saieo- 
Jbeavily  taxed,  that  their  tenures  were  without  exci^ngeable  value,  and  ^^ml'  ^^' 
sales  consequently  were  unknown.  Their  ^ituatiou^  juideed>  iB  reprer 
rented  fis  having  beep^  and  ap  still  being,  inferior  in  comfort  to  that  of 
the  pykasht  ryots,  or  contract  xiultivators,  who  claimed  no  permanent 
tenure  in  the  lands  occupied  by  them.  In  this  respect  Cuttack  would 
^peax  to  resemble  the  adjoining  provinces  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  throughout  the  country  from  Nellore  to  Ganjam, 
the  occupant  cultivators,  though  enjoying  the  right  of  holding  their 
Jandsfro^  generation  to  geneiration^  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
j)ublic  dues,  derived  from  it  no  rent,  and  have  never  been  known  to 
idi^se  of  their  tenures  by  ^e.  Such,  indeed,  would  appear  to  hacve 
be^a  ^generally  the  case  of  the  khoodkasht  ryots  oJP  Bengal.     But,  w 
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App.  IX.  will  hereafter  be  more  particularly  observed,  there   would   appear  to 

—        have  existed  in  Cuttaek  no   one  to  contest  the  right  of  the  resident 

Sm^bsh/aiS    ryots  to  be  regarded  as  the  proprietors  of  the  land  they  tilled  {parat.  136 

THAir  Khood-  ' 

KASHT. 

•p«ra.6.  coptd.  VII.— Tagoee  Law  Lectuees  {1874^75). 

Page  17.  The  khoodkashts  paid  a  higher  rate  of   revenue  than  other  culti- 

vators in  former  times ;  but  from  the  changed  state  of  these  things 
under  British  rule,  this  is  reversed.  There  is  now  some  competition 
by  the  cultivators  for  land,  and  not,  as  formerly,  merely  a  competition 
for  cultivators.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  very  significant 
fact  again,  when  I  come  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  proprietary  rights 
of  the  holders  of  the  various  interests  in  the  land.  The  khoodkashts^ 
then,  in  consequence  of  the  change  referred  to,  came  in  later  times 
to  pay  lower  rates  than  the  other  cultivators,  but  in  the  Hindu  period 
they  paid  higher  rates. 

VIII. — See  also  para.  4,  sections  I  and  11. 
6.-- Pergtjnnah  Eates. 

I. — Ayebn  Aeseey. 

{a).  Let  the  amelguzar  see  that  his  demands  do  not  exceed  his 
agreements.  If  in  the  same  place  some  want  to  engage  by  measure- 
ment, and  others  desire  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  revenues  from  an 
estimate  of  the  crops,  such  contrary  proposals  shall  not  be  accepted. 
As  soon  as  the  agreements  are  concluded  and  executed,  let  them  be 
sent  to  the  presence.  Let  him  not  be  covetous  of  receiving  money  only, 
but  likewise  take  grain.  The  manner  of  receiving  grain  is  after  four 
ways  :— 
Vol.  I.  Part  III,  1st,  kunkoot.-^Kun,  in  the  Hindovee  language,  signifies  grain;  and 
Scm  iMo!  ^^"  ^^  ineaning  of  koot  is  conjecture  or  estimate.  The  way  is  this — ^the 
land  is  measured  with  the  crops  standing,  and  which  are  estimated 
by  inspection.  Those  who  are  conversant  in  the  business  say  that  the 
calculation  can  be  made  with  the  greatest  exactness.  If  any  doubt 
arise,  they  weigh  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  land,  consisting* 
of  equal  proportions  of  good,  middhng,  and  bad,  and  form  a  compara- 
tive estimate  therefrom.  *  *  Let  him  not  entrust  the  principal  men  of 
the  village  with  making  the  estimates  of  kunkoot,  for  such  a  measure, 
l>y  giving  room  for  oppression,  would  create  disgust,  and  consequently 
occasion  indolence  and  neglect.  But,  on  the  contrary,  let  him  transact 
his  business  with  each  husbandman  separately,  and  see  that  the  revenues 
are  demanded  and  received  with  affability  and  complacency. 

2nd,  huttiey,  and  which  is  also  called  hhaweley,  is  after  the 
following  manner : — They  reap  the  harvest,  and,  collecting  the  grain 
into  bams,  then  divide  it  according  to  agreement.  But  both  these 
methods  ajre  liable  to  imposition  if  the  crops  are  not  carefully  watched. 
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3rd,  hheyi  bvUiey,  when  they  divide  the  field  as  soon  as  it  is  sown.  App.  IX. 

4tAj  lang  buttiey — they  form  the  grain  into  heaps^   of  which  they        

make  a  division.     Whenever  it  will  not  be  oppressive  to  the  subject,  let    ^^Ss.^ 
the  value  of  the  grain  be  taken  in  ready  money  at  the  market  price.  p^^  7"ontd 

[b) .  The  husbandman  may  always  pay  his  revenue  in   money  or  in  2jw.,  p^e  314! 
kind,  as  he  may  find  most  convenient.     *    *    The  husbandman  has  his 
choice  to  pay  the  revenue  either  in  ready  money,  or  by  iuniool,  or  by 
hhaweley, 

II. — Board  of  Commissioners,  Cedbd  and  .Conquebed  Provinces  {pth 
January  1819). 

{a) .  Prom  these  reports  of  the  collectors  it  will  appear  that  for  the  Bevenne 
more  valuable  articles  of  culture  in  all  the  districts,  and  for  every  sort  of  v^mh"' 
produce  in  some  districts,  money  rents  obtain  universally ;  and  that  the  p*^®  ^^*' 
tenures  in  kind,  under  the  several  demonstrations  of  uhnlee  bhotclee,  and 
hhretlyey  prevail  only  for  the  inferior  sorts  of  grain,  and  in  those  districts, 
or  in  those  particular  pergunnahs,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
want  of  means  for  artificial  irrigation,  and  the  consequent  dependence  on 
the  uncertainty  of  seasons,  the  tenants  are  not  disposed  to  subject  them- 
selves to  a  certain  payment. 

(6) .  In  tenures  of  this  description,  the  proportion  of  the  crop,  whether 
taken  by  the  landholders  in  kind,  or  commuted  for  its  value  in  money, 
is  regulated  by  custom,  which  ^varies,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
from  one-fourth  and  less  in  lands  newly  reclaimed,  to  one-half  in  lands 
under  full  cultivation;  and  the  commutation  in  money  is  similarly 
governed  by  fixed  custom,  conformably  to  which  the  tenant  purchases 
the  landholder's  share  at  a  certain  rate  above  the  market  price,  after  the 
produce  of  the  field  has  been  estimated  by  a  regular  appraisement  on 
survey. 

The  Resolution  of  Government  dated  1st  August  1822 
corrected  the  erroneous  impression  conveyed  in  this  extract, 
that  the  Je^^toi*.  system  prevailed  extensively ;  see^o^^,  III 
h  and  c. 

III. — Tagore  Law  Lectures  [1874-75). 

[a) .  (1) .  The  great  object  of  Toodur  MulPs  settlement  appears  to  have  P»g«  n. 
been  to  substitute  a  fixed  money  rate  for  the  beegah,  instead  of  the  vari- 
ous rates  which  had  prevailed  under  the  complicated  system  of  Hindu 
times.  And  accordingly,  either  at  the  original  settlement,  or  very  shortly 
afterwards,  the  revenue  was  fixed  at  a  certain  sum  for  the  beegah,  what- 
ever might  be  the  crop  actually  grown.  This  was  called  Hie  jumma-bfindy 
necidy,  or  money  settlement.  The  assessment  was  arrived  at,  as  before 
described,  by  an  average  then  made  of  the  several  kinds  of  crop  which 
the  land  was  capable  of  producing  during  ten  years,  and  one- fourth  of 
the  gross  produce  was  the  rebba  or  State  share. 

{'Z).  But  although  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  settlement  was  the  Page  72. 
change  in  the  mode  of  rendering  the  revenue,  this  mode  was  not  obliga- 
tory, and  the  old  methods  might  still  be  continued  at  the  option  of  the 
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Pua.  6f  oontd. 


Page  79. 
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App.  IX.  cultivator.  The  cultiyator  might  choose  to  paj  either  in  kind  or  in 
money^  but  he  was  bound  to  make  his  choice  o£  the  two  methods^  and 
to  adhere  to  one  of  them. 

(3) .  The  two  methods  of  ascertaining  the  Government  share  when  paid 
in  kind,  viz,,  kunkoot,  or  grain  estimate,  and  hhawley  or  hhaolee,  called 
also  IvUiej  or  hvUai  (division),  have  continued  in  use,  with  various  modi* 
£eations,  up  to  the  present  time.  But  the  actual  division  of  the  crops 
had,  even  at  this  period,  begun  in  some  parts  to  &tll  into  disuse,  the 
cultivators  having  probably  come  to  agree  with  the  State  in  regarding 
this  mode  of  assessment  as  burdensome  to  the  revenue*payer.  And 
where  the  huttai  system  still  prevailed,  and  the  cultivators  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  accept  the  new  system,  Toodur  Mull  endeavoured  to  supersede 
the  necessity  for  an  actual  division  and  sale  by  prescriUng  that  the  value 
of  the  Government  share  of  grain  might  be  taken  in  money  at  th^ 
market  price  of  the  day^  whenever  it  would  not  be  oppressive  to  the 
ryots  to  do  so. 

(4).  The  hwttai  system  continued  in  use  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
in  spite  of  the  advantages  supposed  to  be  offered  by  the  other  system :  and 
a  settlement  under  this  system  was  known  in  the  south  of  India  in  later 
times  as  an  avmomee  settlement ;  but  it  was  chiefly  in  Bengal  that  it 
retained  its  hold ;  and  it  seems  that  the  new  settlement  was  less  com* 
pletely  applied  there,  at  least  for  a  time,  than  in  some  other  parts. 

The  infonnation  respecting  the  extensive  prevalence  of 
the  huttai  system  in  Bengal  is  incorrect ;  the  testimony  of 
high  authorities,  like  the  Select  Committee  of  181 2  (the  Iif  th 
Keport),  Sir  John  Shore,  and  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  is  to  the 
contrary  effect. 

(i). — Government  Resolution  {hi  August  1828). 

But  though  the  Board  for  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces  con- 
sider the  principle  of  actual  division  of  the  produce  to  be  indisputable, 
his  Lordship  in  Council  is  not  aware  on  what  evidence  tbey  have  admit- 
ted the  allegation.  In  Bengal,  from  the  most  ancient  times  of  which 
we  have  any  clear  accounts,  the  system  of  money  rates  would  appear  to 
have  prevailed ;  and  in  none  of  the  provinces  would  the  system  of  divi- 
sion seem  to  have  been  universal.  To  what  period  the  Board  design  to 
refer  by  the  terms '  ancient  times '  and  the '  later  periods  of  the  Mahomedan 
power,^  does  not  appear;  but  his  Lordship  in  Council  apprehends  that 
the  endeavour  to  go  back  to  times  when  any  general  or  systematic  rule 
of  division  existed,  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits  with  reference 
to  which  iiie  existing  rights  of  the  people  will  have  to  be  settled. 

,((?). — See  also  post,  section  VI JI,  b  and  c. 

IV. — Bailltb's  Land  Tax  in  India. 

(1).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Hindu-tax,  being  a  share  of  the 
produce,  was  in  reality  a  mookassimah,  and  may  therefore  be  confounded 
with  one  kind  of  the  khiraj.  The  account  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery  further 
states  that  Shore  Khan  and  Selim  Khan  were  the  first  who  abolished  the 
custom  of  dividing  the  crops.     Down  to  this  period,  then,  it  seems  that 
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the  taic  wae  fnooia*»imak  ;  but  it  ia  probable  that  it  wae  the  mookoinmah   App.  IX. 
of    the  Hindux  aiid  not  tiiat  of    the    Mahomedan  Law,  which,  as    ^^{^^ 
alx^ady  obfierved,  was  not  applicable  to  infidels  to  the  Moslim  faith.       batbs. 
The  movement  of  Shere  Khan  and  Selim   Khan  was  probablj  the  first  v§x%^Qaa\A. 
step  taken  by  any  Mahomedan  sovereign  of  India  for  the  imposition  of 
the  true  khiraj  upon  the  land  of  that  country.     The  system  afterwards 
adopted  by  Akbar  was  only  that  of  Shere  Khan  carried  into  effect  with 
greater  precision  and  correctness.        ^        * 

(2).  In  the  interval  between  Akbar  and  Aurungzebe,  some  change  Pi«e  xxxyi. 
must  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  a  part  of  the  land^  inasmuch  as  it 
had  become  mookassimaA,  on  which  rent  is  '^  due  out  of  actual  produce 
only;'' — for  under  Akbar's  settlement  it  was  all  vmzeefah.  Many 
writers  have  noticed  the  preference  given  by  the  cultivators  of  India 
to  the  inookasiimak  or  buttai  method  of  taking  the  khiraj ,  as  it  is  now 
called.  The  reasons  assigned  for  fchis  preference  are  the  facilities  which 
it  affords  for  keeping  back  a  portion  of  the  crops.  *  *  A  wuzeefah 
(on  which  rent  is  due  on  the  extent  of  land  occupied,  with  reference  to 
the  capability  of  the  soil,  whether  there  be  any  produce  or  not)  may  be 
lawfully  changed  to  a  mooiassimah  with  the  consent  of  the  people.  This 
is  recognized  in  Aurungzebe's  firman.  The  transition,  too,  from 
Akbar's  wuzeefah  to  a  mookasnmak  was  veiy  easy.  The  peasant,  who 
had  the  option  of  paying  in  money  or  in  kind,  would  naturally  pay  in 
kind  when  his  crops  were  abundant,  and  prices  generally  were  below  the 
Government  average ;  but  when  the  crops  were  scanty,  he  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  reject  the  average  on  the  ground  of  inability.  When 
the  Government  oflScer  collects  direct  from  the  cultivator,  it  will  be 
found  very  difficult  to  hold  him  to  the  average,  except  when  it  happens 
to  be  for  his  advantage. 

(3) .  A  period  of  great  anarchy  followed  after  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  P»ge  xxxvii. 
and  continued  more  or  less  to  our  own  times.    During  this  interval 
considerable  changes  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  khiraj. 
A  great  deal  of    the  land  fell  back   from  wuzeefah  to  mookassimah,  or     * 
became  the  property  of  the  State,  and  either  sunk  into  moojaraut,  or  was 
granted  to  private  individuals  exempt  from  khiraj,  &c. 

V. — ^BoAU)  OF  Revenue  on  dgbputation  {S5th  May  1831). 

(1) .  The  revenue  administration  of  Native  rulers,  we  believe,  has  pever  sm.,  issi-s^ 
recognized — nor  does  it  now,  where  that  form  of  government  still  exists  —  J^l*  wi. 
a  right  in  cultivators  to  occupy  lands  at  fixed  money  rates,  though  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  permanent  cultivating  tenures  have  ^ways 
been  admitted  and  maintained  by  Native  govemmeuts,  subject  to  the 
contribution  of  a  known  proportion  of  the  produce  in  kind,  regulated 
accovding  to  local  usage,  either  by  qualities  of  soil,  or  description  of 
crops,  And  commutaUe,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties  interested,  into 
money  payment. 

(2).  We  are  satisfied  a  single  instance  would  not  be  found,  from  the  jrutf..iMn.  s4 
western  extremity  of    Saharunpore  to  the  eastern  boundaiy  of    the 
Gortickpore  district,  inclEding,periiap8,  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Oudh, 
and  not  omitting  the  reserved  Delhi  territery,  of  a  zemiudary,  jageer- 
daree,  mokurraree,  or  of  any  other  description  of  estate  held  by  a  superior^ 
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App.  IX,  in  which  the  rent  payers^  of  whatever  name  or  character^  chum  a  right 
to  hold  land  at  fixed  money  rates  in  perpetuity,  or  rates  limited  in  the 

^^™^    aggregate  for  a  village,  and  fixed  in  detail  on  the   bach-A-burar  principle. 

PanLTTontd  '^^®  ^^  ^^  huUye  is,  we  believe,  the  only  rule  of  limitation  known ;  and 
that  ought,  of  course,  in  every  case  to  be  ascertained  and  recorded.  K 
that  rule  of  division,  instead  of  undefined  and  unknown  pergunnah  rates, 
had  been  assumed  as  the  limit  to  the  demand  of  zemindars  in  the 
permanently-settled  provinces,  on  ryots  who  had  rights  of  occupancy  in 
particular  lands,  the  injury  to  individuals  would,  perhaps,  never  have  been 
'  heard  of  which  has  partially  resulted  from  that  great  and  beneficent 
measure,  the  permanent  settlement. 

VI. — Mr.  Foetbscub,  Civil  Commissioneh,  Delhi  {28iA  April  1820). 

lUTenne  Seieo-  (1)  •  Previously  to  the  British  rule,  nukdee  or  ready  money  settlements 

pve  4T4  ^  ^^^    ^®^®  scarcely  known  anywhere ;  huUee  (or  division  of  the  crops)  was  the 
para.  89.'  plan  of  regulating  the  receipts  from  the  zemindars ;  ^  and  this  method 

tion»"voi.  m,   they  infinitely  prefer  to  money  settlement  for  two  reasons — that  they 
page  4146.         ^jjyj  plunder  most  in  this  way,   and  that  they  are  secure  against  extreme 
distress. 

(2).  In  forming  the  assessment  of  this  "territory,  a  primary  difficulty 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  obviated  by  measurements.  The  subse- 
quent details  do  not  differ  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
they  are  too  well  known  to  need  notice  here.  In  pergunnahs  where 
order  and  any  system  of  revenue  or  government  has  prevailed,  the 
former  pergunnah  rates  have  continued ;  yet  these  are  always  subject  to 
variation.  As  a  common  mode  of  gross  calculation,  they  are  applicable, 
but  they  are  lowered  or  raised  perpetually  according  to  circumstances.' 

(3) .  The  prevalent  impression  is  that  these  rates  are  ordinarily  too 
high,  because  under  our  system  of  applying  them,  more  of  the  produce 
is  rated  or  brought  to  account  than  when  those  rates  were  promulgated 
and  practised. 

(4).  The  conviction  for  many  years  on  my  mind,  from  inquiry  and 
practice,  is  that  neither  the  usual  pergunnah  rates,  nor  the  nominal  one- 
half  produce  (borrowed,  too,  from  the  Native  government)  is  tenable. 

(5) .  No  such  minute  and  exact  scrutiny  took  place  formerly  as  at 
present.  The  revenue  of  our  time  always  exceeds  that  of  the  late  gov- 
ernment, and  amongst  the  sharers '  of  those  territorial  assets  which  did 
not  formerly  reach  the  public  treasury,  the  zemindar  was  a  principal  one. 
He  would  still  be  happy,  and  ask  nothing  further  than  one-half  of  his 
produce  by  buttae,  according  to  the  former  system,  yet  the  result  would 
soon  establish  to  our  government  that  we  did  not  acquire  the  other 

half.  *    *  . 

(6) .  Whether  in  measurement  or  in  estimates,  we  must  always  throw 
in  something  in  favour  of  the  ryot  (zemindar) ,  giving  a  step  or  two  in 
each  beegah,  or  five  or  ten  maunds  in  each  hundred. 

1  Cultivating  zemindars  or  ryots. 

'  According  to  this  account,  the  pergunnah  rates  were  fixed  rates  as  regards  proportioii  of 
produce  demandable  as  rent,  but  were  of  variable  amounts*  according  as  the  market  pr.ce 
for  valuing  the  fixed  proportion  of  produce  varied. 

»  Sic. 
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(7).  The  pergunnah  rates  when  they  have  existed,  or  those  which    App.  IX. 

are  assumed,  must  necessarily  press  hard  or  be  easy  upon  the  zemindar        

according  to  the  price  of  grain  in  the  market.     He  is,  however,   seldom       "iSSb.^" 
or  never  a  capitalist,  and   although  the  bunnea,  or  dealer,  may  profit  by  p^^T^ntd. 
storing,  delaying,  and  marketing,  the  proprietor  is  scarcely  ever  but  a 
loser  from  the  fluctuations   of    price.     Although  he   may  occasionally 
g^in,  yet  his  profit  is  never  found  to  be  a  counterpoise  in  any  degree  to 
his  sufferings  when  he  loses. 

VII.— Mr.  H.  Colbbrookb  {1813). 

But  if  it  be  thought  expedient,  in  place  of  abrogating  the  laws  BereniM  Seiao- 
which  were  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  tenantry,  and  especially  p^'aeJ 
of  the  khoodkasht  ryot,  or  resident  cultivator,  that  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy, which  those  laws  were  intended  to  uphold,  should  be  still 
maintained,  and  that  the  ryot  should  be  supported  in  his  ancient  and 
undoubted  privilege  of  retaining  the  ground  occupied  by  him,  so  long 
as  he  pays  the  rent  justly  demandable  for  it,  measures  should  be 
adopted,  late  as  it  now  is,  to  reduce  to  writing  a  clear  declaration  and 
distinct  record  of  the  usages  and  rates  according  to  which  the  ryots 
of  each  pergunnah  or  district  will  be  entitled  to  demand  the  renewal 
of  their  pottahs  upon  any  occasion  of  a  general  or  partial  cancelling  of 
leases. 

VIII.— Sir  J.  Shore  {June  1789  and  September  1789). 

{a).  Tury  Mull  is  supposed  to  have  formed  his  settlement  of  Bengal,  Fifth r«poH^ 
called  the  Tumar  Jummay  by  collecting,  through  the  medium  of  the  pUi  u^' 
canoongoes  and  other  inferior  officers,  the  amounts  of  the  rents  paid  by 
the  ryots,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  it.  The  constituent  parts  of  the 
assessment  were  called  tukseem,  and  comprehended  not  only  the  quota  of 
the  greater  territorial  divisions,  but  of  the  villages,  and,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally believed,  of  the  individual  ryots.  The  Tumar  Jumma  is  quoted  as  the 
standard  assessment. 

(d) .  In  general,  throughout  Bengal,  the  rents  are  paid  by  the   ryots  imt.,  pva.  na. 
in  money,  but  in  some  places  the  produce  is  divided,  in  different  propor- 
tions, between  the  cultivator  and  zemindar.     This   custom  chiefly  re- 
spects lands  under  the  denomination  of  khamar. 

{e).  The  custom  of  dividing  the  produce  of  the  land  in  cei*tain  propor- 
tions between  the  cultivator  and  the  Government,  or  the  collector  who 
stands  in  its  place,  is  general,  but  not  universal,  throughout  Behar. 
In  Bengal  the  custom  is  very  partial  and  limited. 

{d).  In  every  district  throughout  Bengal,  where  the  license  of 
exaction  has  not  superseded  all  rule,  the  rents  of  land  are  regulated  by 
known  rates  called  nirk,  and  in  some  districts  each  village  has  its  own ; 
these  rates  are  formed,  with  respect  to  the  produce  of  the  land,  at  so 
much  per  beegah.  Some  soil  produces  two  crops  in  a  year  of  different 
species,  some  three.  The  more  profitable  articles,  such  as  the  mulberry 
plant,  betel-leaf,  tobacco,  sugarcane,  and  others,  render  the  value  of  the 
land  proportionably  great. 
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App.  IX.         (e) .  When  the  five  years'  settlement  was  concluded  by  the  Committee 

p^^"^ —        of  Circuit,  several  conditions  were  inserted  in  the  ag^reements  of  the 

KAnt.       farmers  and  zemindars,  calculated  for  the  security  of  the  Oovemment,  and 

Pu».  6,  contd.  ^^^  benefit  of  their  tenants.     *    *     They  were  directed  to  collect  from 

the  cultivated  lands  of    the  ryots  in  the  mofussil  the  original  jumma 

of  the  last  and  foregoing  year,  and  abwat  established  in  the  present,  and 

on  no  account  to  demand  more.     Where  the  lands  were  cultivated  without 

pottahs  by  the  ryots,  they  were  to  collect  according  to  the  rates  of  the 

pergunnah. 


(/).  Ik  Sm  J.  Shohe's  draft  of  Regtjlatigns,  eventually  passbd  as 
Eeoulations  fok  the  Decennial  Settlement. 

In  every  mofussil  cutcherry,  the  nirkbwndgy  or  rates  of  land,  shall 
be  publicly  recorded ;  and  the  zemindar  is  answerable  for  enforcing  this 
regulation,  under  a  penalty  of  fine  for  neglect,  at  the  discretion  of 
government. 

This  last  extract  (/)  was  omitted  from  the  Decennial 
Regulations  as  finally  passed ;  but  that  which  Sir  John  Shore 
thus  proposed  should  be  enacted  as  law,  did,  however,  in 
practice,  guide  the  zemindars,  so  long  as  there  was  a  compe- 
tition for  ryots.  Intending  cultivators  used  to  refer  to  the 
recorded  pergunnah  rate  before  taking  up  land,  for  which 
they  paid  at  that  rate,  unless  they  obtaiiied  a  lower  rate  by 
special  agreement. — See  Appendix  Xy  para.  8,  Section  VIb. 


IX.— Mr.  Stuart  {18th  December  1820). 

Bermne  seiM-  I  believe  that  those  most  conversant  with  the  subject  consider  the 
i)ti§9m.  '  pergunnah  rates  as  the  maximum  of  the  ryot^s  payments ;  that  in  ordinary 
seasons  they  can  pay  according  to  that  standard,  but  must  be  allowed 
a  remission  in  unfavourable  harvests.  Any  estimate  of  the  public 
revenue,  therefore,  formed  upon  these  rates,  should  be  corrected  by 
accounts  of  the  actual  payments  of  the  ryots  for  a  series  of  years ;  and 
when  this  information  can  be  obtained,  there  can  be  little  danger  of 
over-assessment. 


X. — CoLUSCTOB  OF  Cawnpoeb  (1H  January  1816). 

ihid.,  pftgv  186,         Money  tenures  being  for  the  most  part  prevalent  in  this  district,  the 
P^  *••  rents  are  governed  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties,  founded  upon 

known  and  established  pergunnah  rates,  with  respect  to  all  denomina* 

tions  of  land. 


BXTBt. 
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XL— Me.  J.  Mill  l4tA  August  1831).  App.  IX. 

It  seems  to  be  at  last  agreed  that  there  are  no  means  in  Bengal  of  PssovirirAH 
asoertaining  with  any  accuracy  what  are  called  the  pergunnah  ratee^  that 
is^  certain  payments  which  custom  had  established^  and  which  were  looked 
to,  both  by  the  Government  and  by  the  ryots,  as  a  species  of  standard ;  S'/tco'*^'*' 
not  that  llie  standard  was  of  much  advantage  to  the  ryots,  for  though  mittM,  iss'i-aa 
it  was  alw^s  appealed  to,  the  zemindars  and  other  collectors  exercised  the 
privilege  of  adding  cesses  (abwabs)  over  and  above  what  was  consid- 
ered the  standard  cesses,  which  were  arbitrary,  and  in  general  went  to 
such  an  amount  as  to  leave  the  lyot  just  enough  to  carry  on  his  cultiva- 
tion (Q.  3202). 


XIl. — ^Taqorb  Law  Lbcttjkbs  {1874-75). 

(1.)  The  zemindar  was,  however,  to  some  extent  controlled  in  his  Page  iis. 
assessment  by  custom,  which  required  that  the  rates  usually  paid  by  the 
village  should  be  adhered  to,  at  least  in  form.  Those  rates  were  well 
known,  and  registers  of  them  were  kept  by  the  putwaries  and  canoon- 
goes  in  records  called  village  and  pergunnah  reybundees.  Nevertheless, 
the  zemindar  ultimately  contrived  to  extract  the  main  portion  of  his 
profit  from  the  surplus  of  his  receipts  beyond  the  jumma  he  paid.  And 
in  this  he  was  still  further  assisted  when  he  settled  with  Government  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  when,  consequently,  his  yearly  settlements  with  the 
ryots  could  not  at  all  be  expected  to  be  at  the  same  rates  as  he  paid  to 

fovernment.  The  rates  were  settled  with  the  cultivators  through  the 
eadman  of  the  village  in  many  cases ;  but  there  appear  to  have  been 
cultivators  who  did  not  form  part  of  any  village  organization,  and  with 
these,  probably,  the  zemindar  could  deal  untrammelled,  at  least  by  the 
village  reybundee^.  *    * 

{%.)  The  ryots'  payments  were,  however,  regulated  ostensibly  by  the  Pagem. 
customary  rates,  which  were  ktiown  and  registered  in  the  pntwary's 
records,  and  which  were  called  the  nirk  (or  nirik) .  These  rates  some* 
times  extended  to  the  whole  pergunnah,  and  sometimes  only  to  the  vil. 
lage.  The  records  of  these  rates  were  known  as  the  village  and  perg^un- 
n^  reybwidees.  If  such  rates  did  not  exist  for  any  particular  village, 
a  reference  was  made  to  the  rates  of  the  neighbourhood.  These  rates 
6orresponded  to,  and  were  originally  derived  from,  the  assul  jumma,  and 
in  like  manner,  as  in  the  case  of  the  assul  jumma,  abwabs  and  cesses  were 
assessed  beyond  those  rates,  and  from  time  to  time  consolidated  witk 
them* 

7. — Oenebal  obseetatio^s  on  Eyots'  bights. 

I. — ^PATtoii's  Asiatic  MoNAncHnEs. 

(a).  In  this  way  I  account  for  the  two-fold  existence  of  landed  pro-  PtgvTs. 
perty  in  Hindustan,  which  I  have  distinguished  by  the  term  absoluie 
properly,  entitling  to  the  rent  and  existing  in  the  sovereign,  who  may 
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App.  IX.  transfer  or  assign  it/  and  possessory  property,  liable  for  the  rent  and 
existing  in  the  husbandman^  rjot,  or  occupant^  under  the  obligation  of 
cultivating  it,  so  as  to  produce  rent  or  revenue  to  the  State  or  its  substi- 
tute, which  being  continuously  hereditary,  and  also  transferable,  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  property,  but  always  subservient  to,  and  depend- 
ent upon,  the  person  who  is  absolute  proprietor  of  the  same  subject. 

(6).  The  firman  of  Aurungzebe,  A.  D.  1668,  recognisses  the  right 
of  the  proprietorin  mowezzeffto  give  his  own  ground  in  farm,  to  lend  it 
to  another,  to  mortgage  or  sell  it  (articles  twelfth  and  thirteenth). 


PBgoiSM^. 


.v«' 


v.-^''" 


Filth  Report. 


II.— SiE  J.  Shoeb  (June  1789). 

(a).  It  is  however  generally  understood  that  the  ryots  by  long  occu- 
pancy acquire  a  right  of  possession  in  the  soil,  and  are  not  subject  to  be 
removed ;  but  this  ri^^ht  does  not  authorise  them  to  sell  or  mortgage  it,  and 
it  is  so  far  distinct  from  a  right  of  property.  *  *  Pottahs  to  the  khood^ 
kasht  ryots,  or  those  who  cultivate  the  land  of  the  village  where  they  reside^ 
are  generally  given  without  any  limitation  of  period,  and  express  that 
they  are  to  hold  the  lands,  paying  the  rents  from  year  to  year.  Hence 
the  right  of  occupancy  originates ;  and  it  is  equally  understood  as  a 
prescriptive  law,  that  the  ryots  who  hold  by  this  tenure  cannot  relin- 
quish any  part  of  the  lands  in  their  possession,  or  change  the  species 
of  cultivation  without  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  occupancy,  which  is 
rarely  insisted  upon,  and  the  zemindars  exact  the  difference.  I  under- 
stand also  that  this  right  of  occupancy  is  admitted  to  extend  even  to 
the  heirs  of  those  who  enjoy  it. 

(d).  Pykasht  ryots,  or  those  who  cultivate  the  lands  of  villages 
where  they  do  not  reside,  hold  their  lands  upon  a  more  indefinite  tenure. 
The  pottahs  to  them  are  generally  granted  with  a  limitation  in  point 
of  time;  where  they  deem  the  terms  unfavourable,  they  repair  to 
some  other  spot  (paras.  406  and  407), 

(c).  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  I  understand,  the  zemindars  are 
precluded  from  measuring  the  lands  of  the  ryots,  whilst  they  pay  the 
rents  according  to  the  pottah  and  jummabundy  [para.  408), 
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III. — ^WlLKS'  MySOBB. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  Company's  government  in  Bengal^ 
Mr.  Verelst,  when  charged  with  the  collections  of  the  province  of 
Chittagong,  looking  at  the  condition  of  the  people  with  that  sound, 
plain,  common  sense  which  distinguished  his  character,  and  not  through 
the  medium  of  Mahomedan  institutions,  confirmed  the  rights  which 
he  found  the  people  actually  to  possess,  of  transmitting  and  alienating 
their  landed  property  by  inheritance,  mortgage,  sale,  or  gift.  The  recog- 
nition of  that  right  (in  the  words  of  the  judge  and  magistrate  of  that 
province  in  1801)  "  has  fixed  a  value  on  real  property  here  which  is  not 
attached  to  it  in  other  parts  of  Bengal,   and  has  given  existence  to  a 


*  Tbe  soTereign  could  only  assign  the  revenue  under  conditions  limited  by  the  Maho- 
medan  law ;  the  potseasor  could  alone  assign  the  property  in  the  soil. 
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numerous  body  of  landholders  unknown  elsewhere/'  who  are  afterwards    App.  IX 

stated  to  consider  themselves^  and  to  be  recognized  by  the   Courts   as 

''  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  soil/'    In  a  subsequent  passage  we  find 

these  remarkable  words  :   ^'  If  comfortable  habitations  and  a  numerous 

and  healthy  progeny  be  proofs  of  a  happy  condition^  the  estates  in  this 

division  have  contributed  to  increase  population^  and  to  rear  a  temperate 

and  robust  species  of  men  fit  for  every  sort  of  labour/' 

rV. — Tagobe  Law  Lbctukes  {1874^75). 

(a) .  It  is  remarked  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  that  the  distinction  between  pi««si8. 
proprietary  rights  and  rights  which  are  not  proprietary,  is  that  the  latter 
have  their  origin  in  a  contract  of  some  kind  with  the  holder  of  the 
former.  We  have  seen  that  Lord  CornwaUis  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  rights  of  the  ryots  might  be  treated  as  derived  in  this  way ; 
but  the  regulations  themselves  save  the  rights  of  the  ryots  as  they  actually 
existed ;  and  it  is  now  the  opinion  of  most  authorities  on  the  subject 
that  the  actual  rights  of  the  ryots  were  proprietary  rights.  They 
were  not  derived  from,  or  carved  out  of,  an  original  theoretically  complete 
proprietary  right  in  the  zemindar,  in  the  way  that  all  interests  in  land 
in  England  are  theoretically  derived  or  carved  out  of  the  fee  simple. 

{6).  The  Hindu  law  recognizes  rights  in  the  cultivators  and  in  the 
sovereign,  but  does  not  appear  to  contemplate  any  ordinary  use  of  the 
land,  except  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  and  contemplates  an  obli- 
gation to  cultivate,  corresponding  to  the  right  to  cultivate,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  contemplates  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  protect  the 
cultivator,  corresponding  with  the  right  to  receive  revenue  from  him.*  * 

In  Mahomedan  law,  again,  we  find  no  greater  light  thrown  upon  the 
question  of  the  extent  of  the  proprietary  rights.  The  sale  of  land  is 
contemplated,  and  the  purchase  of  land  for  purposes  of  trade  is  spoken 
of,  but  no  indication  is  given  of  the  extent  of  the  right  which  was 
transferred.  We  may,  however,  infer  that  it  was  at  least  a  right  to 
occupy  and  cultivate. 

(c) .  If,  then,  express  law  is  silent  upon  this  point,  we  must  look  to 
the  state  of  ideas,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  various  parties  embodying 
these  ideas.  Such  a  practice  is  the  foundation  of  what  we  knew  as  a 
custom ;  as  Sir  Henry  Maiae  observes,  ^'  the  foundation  of  a  custom 
is  habitual  practice,  a  series  of  facts,  a  succession  of  instances,  from  whose 
constant  recurrence  a  rule  is  inferred."  The  practice  here  referred  to 
need  not,  I  conceive,  be  an  undisturbed  practice ;  but  it  must  be  one 
constantly  recurring,  and,  if  disturbed,  agam  resumed  as  a  right.  And  for 
this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  ideas  of  those  who 
reverted  to  the  practice  when  disturbed.  If  we  find  that  some  cultivators 
were  considered  to  have  a  right  to  go  on  cultivating  so  long  as  they  paid 
the  revenue,  and  that  in  practice  they  did  continue  permanent,  and  that 
when  disturbed  by  the  hand  of  power  it  was  thought  an  unwarrantable  act, 
we  may,  I  think,  fairly  infer,  with  respect  to  such  cultivators,  that 
habitual  practice  and  constant  recurrence  required  by  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
criterion  as  the  foundation  of  a  custom.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  as  regards  the  interests  in  land,  there  was  scarcely  any  other  law 
but  custom.    *    * 

15 
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App.  IX.         {d\.  Agam,  the  period  for  the  g^wth  of  custom  waanot  closed^  and 

hence  we  miist  not  expect  to  find  a  custom  so  full-grown  as  our  English 

Q3ftBl'ilTiov».  customs.  And  the  main  law  on  the  present  point  must  be  deduced  from 
PanXeoBtd.  ^^^^  customs  SB  existed,  customs  in  process  of  growth.  As  Sir  George 
Campbell  says,  custom  was  and  is  ^'  the  only  ever-surviving  law  of  ^& 
East.'^  Acts  which  are  now  prohibited  by  law  were  then  prohibited  by 
custom^  in  the  same  way  as  some  acts  are  now  prohibited  by  public 
opinion.  Such  acts  as  were  against  custom  were^  when  possible,  resisted 
and  were  condemned  as  violations  of  rights  and  not  merely  as  an  unjust 
use  of  undoubted  rights.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  at  this  late  period 
to  discover  whether  any  particular  act  was  condenmed  as  a  clear  violation 
of  right,  or  merely  as  a  wrong  and  unjust  act  done  in  exercise  of  a  right. 
And  therefore  we  can  get  little  assistance,  except  from  the  actual  practice 
and  from  general  considerations  as  to  the  state  of  opinions. 

8.  The  salient  points  in  this  appendix  are  as  follow : — 

I.  A  ryot  is  a  cultivator  who,  whether  by  borrowing  or 
in  any  other  way,  provides  seed,  cattle,  implements,  and 
labour  for  the  land  which  he  cultivates. 

II.  The  authorities  in  India,  including  Sir  John  Shore 
and  the  Court  of  Directors,  recorded  emphatic  testimony  that 
more  than  upon  anything  else,  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  ryots,  whose  labours  are 
the  riches  of  the  State.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1831-32,  recorded  that  the  ryots*  right  is  the 
greatest  right  in  the  country. 

III.  The  most  perfect  form  of  ryots'  title  is  that  of  the 
dependent  talukdar,  khoodkasht  ryot,  resident  cultivator,  or 
member  of  a  village  community.  Even  so  late  as  1832 
(para.  3,  section  VII)  "  the  most  general  tenure  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  is  that  of  cultivating  proprietors  having  a  fixed 
right  of  occupancy,  independently  of  any  known  contract, 
limited  to  specific  fields,  and  subject  to  payment  of  an 
amount  determinable  on  fixed  principles,  demandable  as 
Government  revenue,  and  in  no  case  depending  on  the  mere 
will  and  pleasure  of  another  individual." 

IV.  The  prevailing  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  this 
title  was  hothmg  more  than  a  hereditary  right  of  occupancy, 
subject  to  payment  of  Government  rent ;  though  the  ryot 
might  quit  the  land  for  years,  yet  he  or  his  descendants  could 
return  and  claun  it,  ousting  any  possessor  who  may  have 
cultivated  it  in  the  interval.  On  the  other  hand,  accordiog 
to  the  testimony  which  thus  restricts  the  right  of  occupancy, 
the  ryot  could  not  sell  his  land ;  but  in  the  early  period 
when  this  restriction  is  said  to  have  prevailed,  the  khoodkasht 
ryots'  land  was  practically  not  saleable,  from  the  abimdance 
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of  waste  land  and  scarcity  of  population,  and  from  the  cir-  App.  IX. 
cmnstance  that  the  khoodkasht  ryot's  fixed  rent  was  higher    siiiliT. 
than  the  pykasht's  variable  rent.    When,  from  the  rise  of  p^'TJ^j^^^ 
prices,  the  khoodkasht's  rent  fell  below  the  pykasht's,  and 
his  land  became  saleable,  he  did  sell,  according  to  some  of  the 
testimony  in  tiiiis   Appendix,  including  the  testimony  in 
September  1851  of  well  known  Hindu  authorities,  such  as 
£abus  Sumbhunath  Pundit,  Unodaprosad  Banerjea,  Govind- 
prosad  £ose,  and   Hurrischunder  Mookerjea,  Editor  of  the 
JSindoo  Patriot,  and  afterwards  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Bengal  British  Indian  Association. 

y .  So  long  as  the  khoodkasht  ryot  paid  the  customary 
rent  to  the  Government,  not  to  a  zemindar  as  landlord,  he 
was  not  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property. 

VI.  The  amount  payable  to  Government  was  a  definite 
proportion  of  the  produce,  demandable  on  fixed  principles     * 
determined  by  local  custom  dating  from  remote  time,  and 
not  dependent  on  the  mere  will  or  pleasure  of  any  man. 

VII.  The  Government  share  or  proportion  of  the  produce 
may  have  varied  in  different  districts,  according  to  local  pe- 
culiarities, but  in  each  district  or  village  it  was  a  fixed  pro- 
portion, well  recognized  from  inmiemoriol  or  remote  custom, 
and  thus  it  formed  a  pennanent  settlement  with  the  ryot. 

Vni.  Under  the  earlier  native  rule,  the  Government 
share  was  taken  in  kind,  with  an  option  to  the  cultivator  to 
pay  its  value,  instead,  at  the  market  price  of  the  new  crop, 
the  Collectors  being  at  the  same  time  requested  not  to  require 
a  money-payment  if  it  would  distress  the  cultivator,  who 
thus  had  the  benefit  of  a  permanent  settlement,  with  the 
advantage  of  sharing  with  the  Government  his  loss  in  a  bad 
season  equally  with  his  gain  in  a  good  season,  for  he  paid 
only  on  the  actual  produce  of  his  land. 

IX.  In  Toodur  Mull's  settlement,  however,  under  Akbar, 
the  collections  for  each  village,  on  an  average  for  some  years, 
were  ascertained,  and  the  yearly  average  for  each  holding  in 
the  village  was  assessed  upon  it  at  a  fixed  amount  per  beegah. 
This,  too,  formed  a  permanent  settlement  with  the  cultivator, 
but  with  the  disadvantage  of  his  paying  on  the  extent  of 
his  holding,  and  not  on  the  actual  produce  of  the  season,  that 
is,  without  the  bene^t  of  remissidns.  He  had  the  option, 
however,  of  paying,  instead,  on  the  buttye  system  (sec- 
tion Vni). 

X.  The  assessment  under  Toodur  Mull's  settlement  was 
not  on  the  system  of  a  division  of  produce ; — it  was  payable 
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App>  IX>  in  money,  and  the  amount  having  been  fixed  per  beegah,  it 
Binnl^.    was  not  liable  to  increase  on  account  of  any  subsequent  rise 

fton.TmtiL  ^^  priccs.  The  assessment  was  virtually  a  permanent  settle- 
ment with  the  ryot.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  altered  during 
more  than  100  years. 

XI.  The  Government's  fixed  share  or  proportion  of  the 
produce  waA  a  Tnaximum  proportion,  out  of  which  remis- 
sions or  reductions  were  allowed ;  the  khoodkasht  ryot,  more- 
over, had  extra  landj  not  assessed,  the  profit  from  which 
helped  him  to  pay  the  maximum  share  of  Government  on 
the  produce  of  his  assessed  land.  Hence  the  pergunnah 
rates  of  1793,  if  simply  continued  at  the  same  amounts  to 
this  day,  but  without  the  abatements  for  unfavourable  seasons 
and  for  unassessed  lands,  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
enhanced  rates.  The  actual  facts  are  that,  not  only  have 
those  two  moderating  circumstances  ceased,  but  the  gross 
amoimts  of  the  old  pergunnah  rates  have  been  greatly 
enhanced. 

XII.  The  chupperbund  ryots,  or  those  strangers  whom 
village  communities  received  .into  their  brotherhood  as  per- 
manent resident  cultivators,  had  nearly  the  same  privileges 
aa  khoodkasht  ryots. 

XIII.  The  pykasht  ryots  were  of  inferior  status:  as 
tenants  on  temporary  lease,  or  at  wiU,  the  rates  they  paid 
were  specially  adjusted  with  the  owners  of  their  land ;  and 
at  a  time  when  there  was  competition  for  tenants,  rather 
than  for  land,  their  rents  were  lower  than  those  of  the 
khoodkasht  ryots. 

XIV.  The  framers  of  the  permanent  settlement  intended 
that  the  pergunnah  rates  then  existing  for  ryots  should  be 
permanent,  and  through  the  care  and  painstaking  work  of 
the  CSollectors  in  the  24-Fergunnahs,  Chittagon^,  Dinagepore, 
part  of  Tipperah,  and  Sylhet  (para.  3,  section  I),  the  exemp- 
tion of  ryots  in  those  districts  from  enhancement  of  rent  was 
secured ; — ^but,  because  the  Collectors  in  other  districts  did 
not  exercise  like  foresight  and  judgment,  one  essential  part 
of  the  permanent  settlement,  without  which  the  remain- 
ing provisions  of  that  settlement  entailed  confiscation  of 
rights,  proved  nugatory,  and  thereby  millions  of  ryots  have 

>  been  subjected  to  enhancement  of  rents. 

XV.  The  Select  Conunittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1881-32  reported  that  **  the  proper  ascertainment,  recogni- 
tion, and  security  of  the  several  tenures  and  rights  within 
the  villages,  are  objects  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
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tranquillity  of  the  provinces,  and  will  greatly  tend  to  the  App.  IX. 
repression  of  crime.    The  natives  of  Indui  have  a  deep-rooted    sii^^T. 
attachment  to  hereditary  rights  and  offices ;  and  animosities  pua.^^td. 
originating  from  disputes  regarding  lands  descend  through 
generations.    The  vi^l  questicm  to  the  ryot  is  the  amount 
of  assessment  which  he  pays." 

XVI.  The  Court  of  JDirectors,  in  reviewing  the  position 
in  1819,  considered  that,  whatever  might  he  the  distinction 
between  khoodkasht  and  pykasht  ryots  ''as  to  their  rights, 
it  is  clear  that,  in  every  respect,  the  two  classes  of  ryots  are 
equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  Gk)vemment ;  and  we 
observe  that  you  concur  with  us  in  the  opinion  that,  however 
well  intended  for  this  purpose,  our  regulations  imder  the 
permanent  settlement  have  not  been  efiEectual  to  it.'' 


APPENDIX   X. 


the  rtot  since  the  peemakent  settlement,  and  govben- 

ment's  obligations  towards  him. 


App.  X.    1. — Goveenmbnt's  obligations  towaeds  Ryots. 
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OBLIOATIOHB 
TOWASD8  BT0T8. 

Para.!. 

Sappleraent  io 
ColeDrooke'8 
DiRest  of  the 
Begnlations. 


Select  CoiCMiTTfiK — 16tA   AuguBt   1769   {Bengal 


I. — Presidknt   and 
Government), 

[(i)'  The  rjot^  too,  should  be  impressed  in  the  most  forcible  and  con- 
vincing manner  that  the  tendency  of  your  measures  is  to  his  ease  and 
relief;  that  every  opposition  to  them  is  riveting  his  own  chain,  and  con- 
firming his  servitude  and  dependence  on  his  oppressors ;  that  our  object  is 
not  increase  of  rents,  or  the  accumulation  of  demands,  but  solely  by  fix- 
ing such  as  are  legal,  explaining  and  abolishing  such  as  are  fraudulent  and 
unauthorised,  not  only  to  redress  his  present  grievance,  but  to  secure  him 
from  all  further  invasions  of  his  property. 

[b).  Among  the  chief  efiects  which  are  hoped  for  from  your  residence 
in  that  province,  and  which  ought  to  employ  and  never  wander  from 
vour  attention,  are  to  convince  the  ryot  that  you  will  stand  between 
nim  and  the  hand  of  oppression ;  that  you  will  be  his  refuge,  and  the 
redresser  of  his  wrongs ;  that  the  calamities  he  has  already  suffered 
have  sprung  from  an  intermediate  cause,  and  were  neither  known 
nor  permitted  by  us ;  that  honest  and  direct  applications  to  you  will 
never  fail  of  producing  speedy  and  equitable  decisions;  that  after 
supplying  the  legal  due  of  the  Government,  he  may  be  secure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  remainder ;  and  finally,  to  teach  ^  him  a  veneration  and 
affection  for  the  humane  maxims  of  our  Government. 


RevenaM  of 
Ben  (ral,  padres 


II. -•Warren  Hastings — Ut  November  1776   (not  half  so  benevolent  as 
Lord  Cornwallis). 

{a).  Many  other  points  of  enquiry  will  be  also  useful  to  secure  to  the 
ryots  the  perpetual  and  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands,  and  to 
guard  them  against  arbitrary  exactions.  This  is  not  to  be  done  by 
proclamation  and  edicts,  nor  by  indulgences  to  the  zemindars  and 
farmers.  The  former  will  not  be  obeyed,  unless  enforced  by  jegulations 
so  framed  as  to  produce  their  own  effect,  without  requiring  the  hand 
of  Government  to  interpose  its  support ;  and  the  latter,  though  it  may 
feed  the  luxury  of  the  zemindars,  or  the  rapacity  of  the  farmers,  will 
prove  no  relief  to  the  cultivator,  whose  welfare  ought  to  be  the  immediate 
and  primary  care  of  Government. 


*  And  a  terribly  benevolent  and  well-meaning  teacher  the  Qovemment  of  those  dayi 
proved. 
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{iy  The  design  of  establishing  new  pottahs  for  the  ryots^  the  failure     App.  X. 
of  which  has  been  objected  to  as  a  reproach  on  the  late  administration,        V"**' 
has  been  tried  with  equal  ill  success  hj  the  present,  in  their  late  settle*  obuoItzohs 
tnent  of  Burdwan,  when,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  engagement  of  •<>''**^*»<»»* 
the  zemindar  and  the  peremptory  injunctions  of  Government,  not  a  **'■•  ^»  **"*^ 
pottah  has  yet  been  granted  (if  my  information  is  true,  and  it  may  be 
easily  proved) ,  nor  will  be  granted,  of  a  different  tenure  from  those 
which  have  been  customary  for  some  years  past,  unless  more  regular 
means  are  taken  to  produce  them.     It  is  the  interest  of  the  zemindar 
to  exact  the  greatest  rent  he  can  from  the  ryots,  and  it  is  as  much 
against  his  interest  to  fix,  in   deeds,  by  which  the  ryots  hold  their 
lands  and  pay  their  rents,  certain  bounds  and  defences  against  his  own 
authority. 

III. — CouBT  OP  DiBBCTOBS  [19ti  S^iember  1792). 

Mr.  Shore  contends  that  we  should  advance  to  a  perpetual  settle-  Report  from 
ment  only  by  gradual  measures.    He  infers  this,  among  other  considera-  ^uee^^isio, 
tions,  especially  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  forming  and  executing  ^-^Jj^* 
such  regulations  as  shall  secure  to  the  great  body  of  the  ryots  the  same 
equity  and  certainly  as  to  the  amount  of  their    rents,  and  the  same 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  industiy,   which  we  mean 
to  give  to  the  zemindars  themselves  {paras,  36  and  3/). 

IV. — CouBT  OP  DiBECTORS  {9tA  May  1821). 

(a).  The  purport  of  the  report  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Sen.  issuss. 
Behar  and  Benares  you  correctly  describe  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  Jdji  loi. 
doctrine  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  the  report  in  question  to  support, 
is  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  best  be  obtained  by  the  annul- 
ment of  all  the  prescriptive  rights  possessed  by  the  resident  ryots.''  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  on  the  part  of  these  Commissioners,  as  in  the  third 
paragraph  of  that  very  report  of  theirs  they  say  :  '^  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  observe  that  in  the  discussions  prior  to  the  decennial  settlement, 
it  was  allowed  that  the  ryots  had  vested  rights  in  the  lands,  and  the 
revenue  authorities  were  especially  enjoined  to  secure  them  in  them. '' 
The  annulment  of  all  those  rights,  therefore,  is  or  would  be  the  most 
extensive  act  of  confiscation  that  ever  was  perpetrated  in  any  country. 
This  is  a  subject  of  immense  importance,  and  we  are  happy  to  see  that 
you  have  not  passed  it  over  lightly.  *  *  So  long  as  the  rights  of  the 
inferior  classes  of  the  agricultural  population  shall  remain  unprotected, 
the  British  Government  must  be  considered  to  have  fulfilled  very  imper^ 
feetly  the  obligationa  which  it  owes  to  its  subjects  {paras,  49,  50,  and  58). 

{b).  But  though  we  must  agree  mth  the  Commissioners  that  where 
the  zemindar  is  left  to  settle  as  he  pleases  with  the  ryot,  all  rights  in  the 
land  on  the  part  of  the  ryot  are  actually  for  the  time  extinguished,  yet 
we  do  most  fully  agree  with  you  that  Government  did  not  by  that  enact- 
ment bind  itself  to  sacrifice  for  ever  the  rights  of  that  numerous  and 
valuable  class  of  its  subjects,  or  even  to  abstain  from  retracing  that  very 
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Afp.  X.    step;  if  it  should  find  upon  consideration  and  experience  that  it  was  a 
—        false  one.     This  enactment^  was  no  part  or  condition  of  the  permanent 
mliB^il^^  settlement ;   it  is  therefore  revocable,  and  ought  not  to  be  maintained  if 
gpwjLMs  »Yow.  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  that  protection  of  the  ryots  in  their 
Para,  1,  contd.  rights,  and  that  security  from  arbitrary  exactions,  which  did  form,  in 
principle  at  least,  a  part  of  the  permanent  settlement,  and  is  the  founda- 
tion as  it  were  on  which  your  revenue  and  judicial  system  professed  to 
be  built  {joara.  54), 

V. — Court  op  Dibectobs  {IStk  January  1819). 

It  is  well  known  (and  even  if  it  were  questionable,  the  practice  of 
the  provinces  which  have  lately  fallen  under  our  dominion  would  set  the 
doubt  at  rest)  that  the  cultivating  zemindars  (ryots)  were,  by  a  custom 
more  ancient  than  all  law,  entitled  to  a  certain  share  of  the  produce  of 
their  lands,  and  that  the  rest,  whether  collected  by  pergunnah  zemindars 
or  by  officers  of  Oovemment,  was  collected  as  liie  huck  of  the  Circar 
{para.  28). 

The  paramount  importance,  on  every  ground  of  justice  and  expe- 
diency, as  connected  with  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  British  em- 
pire m  India,  of  adopting  all  practicable  means  for  ascertaining  and 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  ryots,  has,  in  our  former  correspondence^ 
been  made  the  topic  of  frequent  and  serious  representation ;  nor  can  it 
be  otherwise  than  most  satisfactory  to  us  to  find  that  the  members 
of  your  Government,  and  those  acting  under  its  authority  in  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  country,  are  now  so  earnestly  occupied  in 
the  furtherance  of  this  most  important  and  essential  work  {para.  29). 
iM.»App.n,  We  fully  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Sisson's  declaration  that 

VH»  Mi  *'  the  faith  of  the  State  is  to  the  full  as  solemnly  pledged  to  uphold  the 

cultivator  of  the  soil  in  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  his  long-established 
rights,  as  it  is  to  maintain  the  zemindar  in  the  possession  of  his  estate, 
or  to  abstain  from  increasing  the  public  revenue  permaueutly  assessed 
upon  him*^  {t}a/ra.  30). 

It  is  also  a  circumstance  which  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that,  although 
so  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  permanent  set- 
tlement, yet  no  resort  has  been  had  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  we  then 
expressly  reserved,  of  interfering  for  the  purpose  of  defining  and  ad- 
justing the  rights  of  the  ryots.  We  couolude  that  the  supposed  diffi- 
culty or  impracticability  of  the  operation  was  the  cause  of  this  non-in- 
terference. We  find,  however,  that,  antecedently  to  the  permanent 
settlement,  this  power  was  successfully  exercised  in  several  parts  of  the 
territory  under  your  Government ;  and  that  the  advantages  of  this  policy 
are  still  felt  in  those  districts,  although  the  general  system  of  your 
revenue  and  judicial  administration  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  pre- 
servation and  improvement  of  the  advantages  thus  obtained.  We 
particularly  allude  to  the  24-Perg^unnahs  and  to  part  of  Dinagepore 
{para.  39). 

1  Regulation  V  of  1812. 
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VI. — ^RiOHT  Hon'blb  John  Sullivan.  App.  X, 


(a).  The  advocates  for  a  pennanent    settlement   could  not  more  Q^^""""'"  ^ 
highly  venerate  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  that  measure  in  Bengal^  mi  voi  «u 
more  estimate  the  value  of  proprietary  right  in  the  soil,  or  the  advan-  "^  «»«»▼«»• 
tages  that  attach  upon   perpetuity  of  tenure,   than  Lord  Buckingham-      ^^i?' 
shire.  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  his  colleagues,  did,  and  ^-^^-^  ^ 
endeavoured  to  support.     The  difference  between  those  advocates   and   *'    '^*^ 
the  Board  tumed*upon  a  question  as  to  the  party  in  whom  that  right 
did  and  should  contmue  to  vest.     It  is  hoped,  from  what  has  appeared 
in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the   question,  not  only  of  right,  but  the 
principle  in  policy,  has  been  made  apparent  by  the  admission  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  after  a  long  and  laborious  discussion  in  favour  of 
the  cultivating  occupants  of  the  soil. 

(d).  The  door  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  been  kept  open  for  the 
restoration  of  that  right  to  those  who  may  have  been  unduly  deprived 
of  it,  and  for  extending  it  to  those  migratory  ryots  who  under  encour- 
agement may  become  stationary,  thereby  laying  the  best  and  surest 
foundation  for  the  public  prosperity. 

VII. — Court  op  Dieectobs  {lOU  November  1824). 

We  regard  this  subject  of  the  means  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Baranu 
lyots  by  ascertaining  and  defining  them,   as  of  paramount  importance,  futp«g«4il^ 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  the  end  which  is  here  proposed  as  affecting 
the  character  and  prosperity  of  your   Government  more  deeply  than 
almost  anything  else  to  which  your  attention  can  be  directed  {para.  30). 

2. — ^Thb  Government's  obligation  being  eegognised,  the 
Government's  bight  to  inteefeee  fob  securing  the 
Byot's  rights  was  expressly  reserved  in  the  per- 
manent SETTLEMENT. 

I. — CouBT  OF  DiBECTOBS  {19ti  September  1792). 

{a).  But  as  so  great  a  change  in  habits  and  situation  can  only  be  gra-  Report  of  seiMt 
dual,  the  interference  of  Government  may,  for  a  considerable  period,  be  Spp."* julj'  ^^^' 
necessary  to  prevent  the  landholders  from  making  use  of  tiieir  ownp^^74>7s. 
permanent  possession  for  the  purposes  of  exaction  and  oppression ;  we 
therefore  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  that,  while  we  confirm  to 
the  landholders  the  possession  of  the  districts  which  they  now  hold,  and 
subject  only  to  the  rent  now  settled,  and  while  we  disclaim  any  inter- 
ference with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  ryots,  or  the  sums  paid  to 
them,  with  any  view  to  any  addition  of  revenue  to  ourselves,  we  expressly 
reserve  the  right  which  clearly  belongs  to  us  as  sovereigns,  of  interposing 
our  authority  in  making  from  time  to  time  all  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  ryots  being  improperly  disturbed  in  their 
possessions  or  loaded  with  unwarrantable  exactions.  A  power  exercised 
tor  the  purposes  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  has  no  view  to  our  own 
interests,  except  as  they  are  connected  with  the  genemi  industry  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  can  be  no  object  of  jealousy  to  the  landholders. 
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App.   X.    and  instead  of  diminishing  will  enhance  the  value  ot  their  pfoprietary 
,    rights.     Our  interposition  where  necessary  seems  also  to  he  clearly  con- 
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Fftn.2»  contd. 


BioHT  TO  urxBB-  sistcnt  with  the  practice  of  the  Mogul  Government,  under  which  it 
appeared  to  be  a  general  maxim  that  the  immediate  cultivator  of  the 
Boil^  duly  paying  his  rent,  should  not  be  dispossessed  of  the  land  he 
occupied.  This  necessarily  supposes  that  there  were  some  measures  and 
limits  by  which  the  rent  could  be  defined,  and  that  it  was  not  left  to  the 
arbitrary  determination  of  the  zemindar,  for  otherwise  such  a  rule  would 
be  nugatory.        *        * 

{b).  *  *  You  will,  in  a  particular  manner,  be  cautious  so  to  express 
yourselves  as  to  leave  no  ambiguity  as  to  our  right  to  interfere  from  time 
to  time,  as  it  may  be  necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the  ryots  and 
subordinate  landholders,  it  being  our  intention  in  the  whole  of  this 
measure  effectually  to  limit  our  own  demand,  but  not  to  depart  from 
our  inherent  right  as  sovereigns  of  being  the  guardians  and  protectors 
of  every  class  of  persons  living  under  our  Government  [paras.  46 
and  48). 

zwj..  App.9.  FThe  foregoing  was  embodied  in  section  8,  Regulation  I,  of  179$, 

"***  ^^'  '  and  a  clause  to  the  above  effect  is  also  inserted  in  the  engagements  with 
the  landholders.] 

II, — CouET  OP  Directors  (15th  January  1819). 

sesB.  1831-32  («)  •  Although  the  zemindars  with  whom  the  permanent  settlement  was 

voi.*xi,  ptgii  made  are,  in  the  regulations  respecting  that  arrangement,  declared  to 
be  '^  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  soil  f*  although  their  zemindaries 
are  called  landed  estates,  and  all  other  holders  of  land  are  denominated 
their  *^  under-tenants  /'  and  although,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  more 
particularly  to  observe  in  the  course  of  this  despatch,  the  use  of  these 
terms,  which  has  ever  since  continued  current,  has,  in  practice,  contri- 
buted, with  other  causes,  to  perplex  the  subject  of  landed  tenures,  and 
thereby  to  impair,  and  in  many  cases  to  destroy,  the  rights  of  individuals, 
yet  it  is  clear  that  the  rights  which  were  actually  conferred  upon  the 
zemindars,  or  which  were  actually  recognized  to  exist  in  that  class  by 
the  enactments  of  the  permanent  settlements,  were  not  intended  to 
trench  upon  the  rights  which  were  possessed  by  the  ryots.  Lord 
Comwallis  explicitly  recognized  the  ryot's  title  to  be  protected  by 
Government  in  his  rights,^'  and  the  right  to  accord  this  protection  wag 
reserved  in  section  8  of  Regulation  I  of  1793  {paras.  13  and  16). 

III._Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie  {1S32). 

8«M.  1831-8S,  (^)  •  It  was  not,  I  think,  until  after  1813,  in  so  far  at  least  as  concerns 

^1,  XI,  page  ^jjQ  Bengal  Presidency,  that  much  thought  was  given  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  main  item  of  revenue  (the  land  rent)  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  principle  of  the  zemindary 
or  contract  settlements  (using  the  term  zemindar  as  employed  in  Bengal 
proper;  was  non-interference ;  the  men  who  engaged  to  pay  the 
Government  demand,  and  those  from   whom  they  collected  it,  being 
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left  to  settle  the  disputes  necessarily  arising  oat  of  the  illation   in  the    App.    X. 

best  way  they  could^  under  laws  passed  for  the  guidance  of  the  Courts        

of  Judicature.     The  right  of  interfering  was  indeed  reserved  to  Govern*  Mnitomnh 
ment  (it  could  not  have  been  relinquished  without  an  abandonment  of  J^o"  ISJ,™,. 
its  highest   functions)^  and  rules    were  passed    against  the  arbitrary        — 
enhancement  of  demands  upon  the  cultivators^  which  seemed  to  show  the         -1^' 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  regard  the  zemindar  as  possessing  in  fi^^^  *°"*' 
many  cases  merely  the  right  of  collecting  a  fair  assessment^  and  as  being 
assessors  of  the  public  demand — not  rent-holders. 

(b).  The  right  of  interference  is  clear,  and  has  indeed  been  specifically  /Mi.,<iaMtioii 
reserved ;  and  in  many  cases,  I  doubt  not  the  rules  against  arbitrary  ^^'* 
enhancement  of  rent  would  enable  us,  in  making  a  settlement  with  the 
ryots,  unquestionably  to  restrict  the  zemindax's  demand  within  such 
bounds  as  would  leave  the  former  a  property  of  value  in  these  fields. 
But  in  other  cases  the  question  will  arise  how  &r  (the  Government 
having  assigned  to  the  zemindars  a  right  which,  if  strictly  ^  enforced, 
will  swallow  up  the  property  of  the  inferior  tenantry)  we  can  now  come 
and  proceed  on  general  principles  to  limit  that  right.  If  done  without 
their  consent,  we  must,  1  apprehend,  interfere  by  a  new  law,  and  be 
prepared  to  allow  the  zemindars  compensation,  or  allow  a  reduction  of 
revenue. 

IV.— Mr.  a.  D.  Campbell  {1832). 

The  pledge,  reserving  the  right  to  protect  the  ryots,  indeed  still  stands  ^.  App.«, 
forth  on  the  front  of  the  Bengal  Regulations ;  but  the  Government,  ^*** 
having  once  shut  themselves  out  from  all  direct  communication  with  the 
village  landholders,  by  permanently  interposing  the  zemindars  between 
themselves  and  the  cultivators,  have  hitherto  entirely  neglected  to 
redeem  it.  In  1786,  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany observed  :  "  In  ordering  the  settlement  (or  revenue  contract)  to 
be  made  in  every  practicable  instance  with  the  zemindar,  we  conceive 
that  we  adopt  the  true  spirit  of  the  30th  section  of  the  Act  of  the  24th 
of  Geo.  Srd.'^  In  1792  they  proceed  to  state  that  "  in  order  to 
simplify  and  regulate  the  demands  of  the  zemindars  upon  the  ctdtiva- 
tors,  the  first  step  is  to  fix  the  demand  of  the  Government  itself  ^'  upon 
the  zemindar ;  and  justly  treating  this  as  the  mere  preliminary  to  a  far 
more  important  ultimate  end,  they  add,  '^  we  are  led  to  believe  that  th6 
situation  of  the  ryot  varies  in  different  districts,  according  to  local 
manners,  customs,  or  particular  agreements,  and  it  appears  as  if  in  some 
instances  the  rights  of  ryots  of  different  descriptions,  though  in  the 
same  district,  are  considered  more  or  less  permanent  and  secure.  The 
application,  therefore,  of  any  general  principles  must  be  guided  by  minute 
IoceJ  investigation,  and  we  shall  expect  particular  regulations,  adapted 

1  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  referring  here  to  the  conventional  60  per  cent,  or  half-prodace, 
as  the  Government's  share,  which  he  considered  would  genenUy  swallow  np  "  aU  the 
rent "  (question  2671) ;  hut  he  overlooked  the  considerations  that  the  50  per  cent,  was 
maximum  rate,  And  that  the  ryots  had  concealed  cultivation  on  which  they  paid  no  rent, 
and  for  which  consequently  the  Government  was  taking  nothing  from  the  zemindar,  and 
that  the  zemindar  was  precluded  from  measuring  the  ryot's  lands  so  long  as  he  paid  the 
customary  rent  on  his  assessed  lands. 
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App.  X.    to  all  the  different  ciroomstances^  to  be  prepared  and  finally  sabmiitaJ 

- — -        to  our  consideration/'  In  1 7  93,  Lord  Comwallis^  in  reply,  without  alluaion 

wMt  to  SSii-.  to  any  such  particular  rules^  merely  refers  to   his  general  enactment 

nsB  voK  «BB     (Regulation  I  of  1793^  section  8),  as  reserving  to  Oovemment  the  power 

sTo<  BM        .  ^£  }iereafter  framing  such  regulations  as  they  may  occasionally  think 

pitfft.  a,  oonoid.  pp^pgf  (f  f Qj.  i]jQ  protection  of  the  ryots  and  inferior  landholders,   or 

other  orders  of  people  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands/'     It 

is  true  that  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1812  (Fifth 

Report)  reported  that ''  with  respect  to  the  cultivators  or  ryots,  their  rights- 

and  customs  varied  so  much  m  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 

appeared  to  the  Government  to  mvolve  so  much  intricacy,  that  the 

regulation  (VIII  of  1793)  only  provides  generally  for  engagements  being 

entered  into,  and  pottalu  or  leases  being  granted  by  ^e   zemindar, 

leaving  the  terms  to  be  such  as  shall  have  been  customary,  or  as  shall 

be  particularly  adjusted  between  the  parties ;  and  in  this  it  ia  probable 

that  the  expectations  of  Government  have  been  fulfilled,  as  no  new 

regulation  yet  appears,  altering  or  rescinding  the  one  alluded  to/'    Bui 

the  veiy  revene  has  been  the  actual  result. 

3. — ^Dbsteuction  op  Ryots*  bights. 

I. — Court  of  Diksctoss  {15ti  January  1819). 

Se«.i69i4s,  (^)-  S^<^^  (paragraphs  1  and  2  above)  having  been  the  sentiments  of 

JoL  XI,  i^]^  Comwallis  and  the  ruling  authorities  in  England,  and  such  having 

been  the  acts  of  the  Local  Government  on  the  first  introduction  of  the 
permanent  settlement,  the  question  naturally  occurs,  whence  it  has  arisen 
(to  use  your  own  words)  '^  that  *  our  institutions  are  so  imperfectly 
calculated  to  afford  the  ryots,  in  practice,  that  protection  to  which  on 
every  ground  they  are  so  fully  entitled,''  so  that  it  too  often  happens 
that  tibe  quantum  of  rent  which  they  pay  is  regulated  neither  by  specific 
engagements,  nor  by  the  established  rates  of  the  pergunnahs  or  other 
load  divisions  in  which  they  reside,  but  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
zemindars. 

(d) .  We  have  of  late  years  taken  frequent  occasion  to  call  the  attention' 
of  your  Government  to  the  state  of  insecurity  and  oppression  in  which 
the  great  mass  of  cultivators  were  placed ;  but  we  must  confess  that, 
anxiously  and  folly  as  this  subject  had  engaged  our  thoughts,  we  had 
not  formed  an  adequate  idea  of  the  state  of  things  under  your  Govern- 
ment,  in  this  respect,  until  we  met,  in  its  proceedings,  witii  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  judicial  functionaries  and  the  Court  of  Sadder 
Adawlut,  which  was  referred  by  you  in  1809  and  1810  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  the  answers  which  were  returned 
by  the  Collectors  of  districts  to  the  circular  letter  of  that  Board,  dated 
7th  June  1811,  and  the  minute  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  thereon. 

{c).  Among  the  most  important  documents  upon  this  interesting 
subject  which  have  lately  reached  us,  are  the  report  of  Mr.  Cornish, 
Fourth  Judge  of  the  Patna  Court  of  Circuit,  dated  the  &6th  July  1814 ; 
the  letter  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  the  minutes  of  Messrs. 
Roche  and  Colebrooke,  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  recorded  on  your 
Revenue  Consultations  of  the  12th  August  1815;  the  letter  addressed 
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by  Mr.  Thomas  Sisson^  under  date  the  2nd  April  1815^  on  the  relative    App.  X. 
state  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  district  of  Rungpore ;  and  the 
Governor  General's  minutes  of  the  21st  September  and  2nd  October  1815^ 
on  the  revenue  and  judicial   administration  of  the  territories  dependent  pg,g,"riontd. 
on  jour  Presidency^  together  with  the  reports  of  the  local  officers  which 
accompanied  them. 

{d) .  The  documents  here  enumerated  unequivocally  confirm  the  truth 
of  all  the  information  of  which  we  were  previously  possessed,  respecting 
the  absolute  subjection  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  the  discretion  of 
the  zemindars^  while  they  exhibit  to  us  a  view  of  things^  with  reference 
to  the  landed  tenures  and  rights  of  that  valuable  body  of  the  people^ 
which  satisfies  us  that  a  decisive  course  of  measures  for  remedying  evils 
of  such  magnitude  must  be  undertaken  without  delay. 

(1).  Mr.  Cobnish  states  on  this  subject :  ^'The  ryots  conceive  they 
have  a  right  to  hold  their  lands  so  long  as  they  pay  the  rent  which  they 
and  their  forefathers  have  always  done.  The  zemindars,  though  afraid 
openly  to  avow,  as  being  contrary  to  immemorial  custom,  that  they  have 
a  right  to  demand  any  rent  they  choose  to  exact,  yet  go  on  compelling 
them  to  give  an  increase ;  and  the  power  of  distraint,  vested  in  them  by 
the  regulations,  soon  causes  the  utter  ruin  of  the  resisting  ryot/' 

(2)«  Mr.  Colebrooke  asserts,  from  his  own  experience,  that  disputes 
between  zemindars  and  ryots,  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  were  less  frequent 
and  more  easily  determined  anterior  to  1793  than  they  now  are;  and 
he  further  states  that  ''  the  provisions  contained  in  the  general  regu- 
lations for  the  permanent  settlement,  designed  for  the  protection  of 
ryots  or  tenants,  are  rendered  wholly  nugatory,^'  and  that  ''  the  courts 
of  justice,  for  want  of  definite  information  respecting  their  rights,  are 
unable  effectually  to  support  them.  I  am  disposed,  therefore/'  he  adds^ 
"to  recommend  that,  late  as  it  now  is,  measures  should  be  taken 
for  the  re-establishment  of  fixed  rates,  as  nearly  conformable  to  the 
anciently  established  ones  as  may  be  yet  practicable,  to  regulate  distinctly 
and  definitely  the  relative  rights  of  the  landlord  and  tenantry.'' 

(3).  Mr.  Sisson,  in  his  letter  on  the  relative  state  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Rungpore,  describes  the  "  arbitrary  oppression  under  which  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  groans,  as  having  at  length  attained  a  height  so 
alarming  as  to  have  become  by  far  the  most  extensively  injurious  of 
all  the  evils  under  which  that  district  labours ;"  and  expresses  an  appre- 
hension "that  until  by  a  steady  adherence  to  the  most  decisive  and 
vigorous  measures  the  bulk  of  the  community  shall  have  been  restored 
from  their  present  state  of  abject  wretchedness  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  legitimate  rights,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  solid  and  substantial 
improvement."  The  sentiments  of  many  other  of  the  local  authorities 
employed  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country,  whose  reports 
are  now  before  us,  are  equaUy  strong  upon  this  subject. 

(4);  Thb  Marquis  of  Hastings  describes  the  situation  of  the 
villas^  zemindars  to  be  such  as  to  call  loudly  for  the  support  of  some 
le^lative  provision.  ''  This,"  observes  his  Lordship,  ''  is  a  question 
which  has  not  merely  reference  to  the  Upper  Provinces"  (of  which  he 
had  previously  been  speaking),  ''for,  within  the  circle  of  the  perpetual 
settlement,  the  situation  of  this  unfortunate  class  is  yet  more  desperate. 
In  Burdwan,  in  Behar,  in  Cawnpore,  and  indeed  wherever  there  may  have 


Plut.  8,  ooDcld. 
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A  PP.  X.     existed  extensiye  landed  property  at  the  merey  of  indiTiduals^  wVetk^'jiii 

farm  or  jagheer^  in  talook  or  in  zemindary^  of  the  higher  class,  comjj^ints 

^sMnoTw!"  ^^  ^^^  village  zemindars  have  crowded  in  upon  me  without  number ;  and 
I  had  only  the  mortification  of  finding  that  the  existing  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature  left  me  without  the  means  of  pointing  out 
to  the  complainants  any  mode  in  which  they  might  hope  to  obtain 
redress.  In  all  these  tenures,  from  what  I  could  observe^  the  claos 
of  village  proprietors  appeared  to  be  in  a  train  of  annihilation,  and  unlets 
a  remedy  is  speedily  applied^  the  class  will  soon  be  extinct/' 

(e).  In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to 
remark  that  consequences  the  most  injurious  to  the  rights  and  interest 
of  individuals,  have  arisen  from  describing  those  with  whom  the  perma- 
nent settlement  was  concluded,  as  the  actual  proprietors  of  tie  land. 
This  mistake  (for  such  it  is  now  admitted  to  have  been),  apd  the 
habit  which  has  grown  out  of  it,  of  considering  the  payments  of  the 
ryots  as  rent  instead  of  revenue,  have  produced  sdl  the  evils  that  might 
have  been  expected  to  flow  from  them.  They  have  introduced  much 
confusion  into  the  whole  subject  of  landed  tenures,  and  have  given  a 
specious  colour  to  the  pretensions  of  the  zemindars,  in  acting  towards 
persons  of  the  other  classes  as  if  they,  the  zemindars,  really  were, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  as  if 
the  ryots  had  no  permanent  interest  but  what  they  derived  from 
them.  *  ^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  misapplication  of  terms, 
and  the  use  of  the  word  '^  rent,''  as  applied  to  the  demands  on  the  ryots, 
instead  of  the  appropriate  one  of  ^'  revenue,"  have  introduced  much 
confusion  into  the  whole  subject  of  landed  tenures,  and  have  tended 
to  the  injury  and  destruction  of  the  righte  of  the  ryots  {paroi,  54 
and  63). 

II. — Law  and  Cokstitution  of  India. 

PftcviM.  When  the  Emperor  Akbar  approved  the  settlement  submitted  to 

him  by  his  able  Financial  Minister  Rajah  Todur  Mull,  *  * 
the  law  of  the  land  was  not  altered  by  the  minister,  and  by  his  able 
Mahomedan  colleague,  Mujuffur  Khan,  but  a  settlement  was  made, 
having  the  law  for  its  basis,  and  the  detail  was  ably  projected  and 
superintended  by  those  valuable  servants  of  the  State,  who  neither  did, 
nor  would  have  dared  to  depart,  in  anything  essential,  from  the  law  and 
the  usage  of  the  coxmtry. 

In  modern  times,  conquering^  statesmen  have  greater  confidence. 
They  do  not  hold  themselves  hampered  by  custom,  however  sacred, 
ancient,  or  universal  I  There  is  not  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  more 
extraordinary  instance  of  disregard  of  the  usages  of  a  people,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  swayed  the  councils  of  India 
when  the  great  financial  innovation  of  1793  swept  away  the  ancient 
landholders  of  Bengal,  and  limited  its  territorial  revenue  for  ever. 

4.  The  authors  of  the  permanent  settlement  with  zemin- 
dars saw  clearly  enough  that  the  dangers  attending  it  were  a 

1  The  pennanent  settlement  was  concluded  in  Tirtiie  of  dewanny'  rights  acquired 
under  treaty. 
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possible  loss  of  revenue  ( or,  as  the  authorities  a  few  years  App.  X. 
later  perceived,  a  stationary  revenue  with  a  growing  expendi-  pn,^,;;^  ^of. 
ture),  and  the  destruction  of  the  ryots*  rights.    The  former  IWin^l^ 
was  regarded  with  horror  and  shrinking  fear,  the  latter  with  "«»•««»«. 
an  airy  confidence  that  all  would  come  right  by  the  zenundars  pm».  \  ««td. 
giving  pottahs  to  the  ryots.     Respecting  the  financial  results 
of  the  settlement  it  was  observed — 

I. — ^CouET  OP  DiEECTOES  {19tA  September  1793). 

No  consequences  more  formidable  conld  be  presented  to  us  fromseieet 
the  proposed  system  than  a  diminution  in  perpetuity  of  the  Company's  ^°*°*^****»  ^^^ 
revenue,  with  the  still  continued  subsistence  of  all  or  any  of  those 
disorders  in  the  mode  of  imposing  and  levying  it  from  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  which  have  already  done  such  essential  injury  to  the 
country,  and  must  ever  prove  a  bar  to  its  prosperity.  Very  clear  and 
solid  arguments  were  requisite  to  dispel  the  diffidence  which  this  view 
of  the  subject,  from  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Shore,  had  a  tendency 
to  create,  and  to  encourage  us  to  persevere  in  our  original  idea  of 
giving  a  fixed  constitution  to  the  finance  and  land  tenure  of  the  country. 
But  this  satisfaction  Lord  Comwallis  has  afforded  us  in  his  minutes  of 
the  18tb  September  1789  and  Srd  February  1790. 

II.— CouET  OP  DiEBCTOEs  {16 tA  December  1812). 

{a) .  In  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Bengal  Provinces^  the  protec-  smb.  issi-n, 
tion  of  the  ryots  against  the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the  zemindars,  4oi.'  '  ^^'^ 
was  justly  held  to  be  the  main  spring  from  which  the  improvement  of 
the  country  and  of  its  internal  resources  was  to  be  expected ;  and  an 
express  provision  was  accordingly  made  in  the  regulations  that  were 
passed  when  that  settlement  was  formed,  and  the  principles  of  it  pro- 
mulgated^ requiring  that  pottahs  should  be  given  by  the  zemindars 
to  tixe  ryots.  There  are,  however,  but  too  strong  proofs  on  the  records 
of  the  Supreme  Government  that  this  Regulation  has  abonost  become 
a  dead  letter  {para.  10).-        *        * 

{b) .  We  applaud  the  principle  which  first  suggested  the  introduction 
of  Lord  Comwallis'  judicial  system  into  the  British  possessions  in  India, 
and  we  venerate  the  character  from  which  it  emanated;  but  the 
experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  in  Bengal  has  furnished  unequivocal 
evidence  that  it  has  not  been  possible,  by  every  practicable  extension 
of  the  judicial  establishment,  to  render  it  adequate  to  the  great  end  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  namely,  the  speedy  as  well  as  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice;  but  that,  while  the  expenditure  has  been 
augmented  from  the  sum  of  220,000/.,  at  which  the  annual  charge 
for  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  not  including  the  charge 
of  police  and  the  diet  of  prisoners,  was  calculated  by  Lord  Comwallis^ 
to  the  sum  of  806,000/.,  at  which  the  correspondent  expenditure  had 
arrived  in  those  provinces  by  the  accounts  for  1809-10,  and  which,  by  its 
extension  to  the  ceded  and  conquered  territories  under  that  presidency 
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App.  X.  alone^  amounted,  in  that  jear^  to  the  alarming  expenditure  of 
PnrAv^  GOV-  870,000/.,  still  the  arrear  of  causes  has  gone  on  increasing,  until 
BBQvivoit  ov  it  haB  attained  a  height  that  calls  imperiously  for  the  application  of 
sBTn.Bicsn.      some  etiectual  remedy. 

Ptoa.  4,  ooneid.  And  80  the  Court  of  Directors  would  have  none  of  the 
permanent  settlement  for  the  temporarily  settled  provinces. 
A  fixed  income  and  a  growing  expenditure  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  were  regarded  as  intolerable;  but  the  prevention  of 
growing  demands  of  zemindars  and  diminishing  incomes  of 
millions  of  cultivators  was  matter  in  1793  for  a  hopeful,  airy 
confidence  in  the  all-saving  efficacy  of  a  zemindary  settlement. 

5.  Pottahs  from  zemindars  to  ryots  will  keep  everything 
straight. 

I. — CoxjET  OF  DuufiCTOBfi  {^ih  September  1792). 

^SL  ^^  ^^  ^^^  meantime  it  must  be  the  duty  of  our  servants  to  watch 

J«go  170.  '  incessantly  over  the  progress  of  the  change  introduced  by  the  permanent 
zemindary  settlement^  to  see  that  the  landholders  observe  punctually  their 
agreements  with  Government  and  with  the  ryots ;  that  they  neither  pass 
invented  claims  on  the  eve  of  a  permanent  settlement,  nor  fraudulently 
shift  the  burthen  of  revenue  by  collusive  transfers,  nor  by  any  other 
sinister  practices  diminish  the  payment  of  their  stipulated  assessments ; 
that  thev  likewise  give  to  the  ryots  written  specific  agreements,  as  also 
receipts  for  all  payments,  and  that  those  agreements  be  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other  fairly  fulfilled.  In  this  way  and  in  this  only  can  the  system 
be  expected  to  flourish  {para.  49). 

II. — CoTJET  OP  DmBCTORS  (jSti  January  1815). 

itoTarae  We  cannot  with  too  much  earnestness  direct  your  attention  to  the 

vSu'il^piigv  S84.  enforcement  of  the  pottah  regulation,  a  measure  which  was  contempora- 
neous with  the  permanent  settlement,  was  then  considered  as  an  essen- 
tially necessaiT  branch  of  the  system,  and  upon  the  observance  of  which 
the  security  or  the  ryots,  and  consequently  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  were  stated  mainly  to  depend.  Had  that  regulation  been  duly 
enforced,  and  had  the  penalties  attached  to  the  breach  of  it  been  regularly 
imposed,  a  degree  of  confidence  might^  have  been  established  between  the 
zemindars  and  ryots,  which  would  gradually  have  spread  its  influence 
into  our  other  provinces.  *  *  But  it  has  unfortunately  happened, 
and  we  must  say  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  executive  authorities 
abroad,  that  the  pottah  regulation  has  been  suffered  to  become  a  dead 
letter.  The  only  immediate  security  for  the  ryots  against  undue  exaction 
is  that  regulation,  and  if  measures  are  not  speedily  adopted  to  enforce 
compliance  with  its  salutary  provisions,  the  ryots  must  continue  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  zemindars  or  renters  {paras.  46  to  48). 

On  the  contnury,  the  potfcah  legolatioii,  which  the  (Government  vainly  hoped  wonld 
enrb  the  femindar,  wm  nied  hy  him  m  an  tngine  of  oppreition. 
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III.— Court  of  Directors  {t5ik.  January  1819).  App.  X. 

With  respect  to  the  original  pottah,  Regulation  VIII  of  1793,  we  have  powahs  fbom 
to  observe  that  more  seems  to  have  been  expected  from   its  enactments  ^Snvvm^''^ 
in  favour  of  the  ryots  than  they  were  calculated  to  effect  unsupported  THigQBTaAiGHT. 
by  other  institutions^   and  that  it  was  in  fact  almost  wholly  nugatory      Pan.  e. 
(para,  45) . 

Sees.  1831-S2, 
Vol.  XI,  pa«e  97. 

IV. — Government  Resolution  {1st  August  1822). 

The  example  of  Bengal  has  shown  that  further  securities  than  those  lud.,  pa^e  221. 
provided  in  the  existing  Code  are  indispensable^  and  his  Lordship  in 
Council  is  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  no  real  security  can  be 
given  to  the  ryots,  unless  we  distinctly  act  upon  the  principle  of  minutely 
ascertaining  and  recording  the  rents  payable  by  individual  ryots,  of  grant- 
ing pottahs^  or,  at  least  registering  the  ryots'  holdings,  and  of  maintain- 
ing the  rates  established  at  the  settlement  during  the  term  of  such 
settlement^  as  an  essential  part  of  the  assessment.  The  adoption  of  this 
course  will  apparently  be  entirely  consistent  with  everything  we  know  of 
fixed  principle  in  the  system  of  preceding  Governments  (para,  85). 

6.  This  reliance  on  the  sufficiency  of  pottahs  to  secure 
the  ryots  evinced  an  astonishing  credulity,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  curious  ignorance  of  the  main  facts,  on  the  part 
of  the  authors  of  the  permanent  settlement. 

I. — Credulity. 

[a). — Lord  Cornwallis. 

Mr.  Shore's  proposition  that  the  rents  of  the  ryots,  by  whatever  rule  Fifth  Report, 
or  custom  they  may  be  demanded,  shall  be  specific  as  to  their  amount ;  p"*®  ***• 
that  the  landholders  shall  be  obliged  within  a  certain  time  to  grant  pottahs 
or  writings  to  their  ryots,  in  which  this  amount  shall  be  inserted,  and 
that  no  ryot  shall  be  liable  to  pay  more  than  the  sum  actually  specified 
in  his  pottah,  if  duly  enforced  by  the  collectors,  will  soon  obviate  the 
objection  to  a  fixed  assessment  founded  upon  the  undefined  state  of  the 
demands  of  the  landholders  upon  the  ryots. 

When  a  spirit  of  improvement  is  diffused  throughout  the  country, 
the  ryots  will  find  a  further  security  in  the  competition  of  the  landholders 
to  add  to  the  number  of  their  tenants. 

(h). — Lord  Moira.  {21st  September  1815). 

It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  though  the  rights  of  the  former  sen.  irsi^s, 
cultivating  proprietors  have  passed  away  sub  silentioy  still,  as  the  zemin-  Jjp  V***"**^ 
dar  and  his  tenants  have  reciprocal  wants,  their  mutual  necessities  must 
drive  them  to  an  amicable  adjustment.     The  reciprocity  is  not,  however, 
so  clear.   The  zemindar  certainly  cannot  do  without  tenants,  but  he  wants 
them  upon  his  own  terms,  and  he  knows  that  if  he  can  get  rid  of  the 

16 
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Afp.  X.    hereditary  proprietors  who  claim  a  right  to  terms  independent  of  what 

he  may  vouchsafe  to  give^  he  will  obtain  the  means  of  substituting  men 

cMMSvLir?Sm  of  ^  o^^^  9  &>^d  such  is  the  redundancy  of  the  cultivating  class,  that 
moMAxoM.      there  ^i  never  be  a  diflSculty  of  procuring  ryots  ready  to  eng^e  on 
PMm.6.coiitd.  terms  only  just  snflScient  to  secure  bare  maintenance  to  the  engager 
(joaras,  14S  and  147). 

II.— Ignorance. 

Lord  Cornwalus'  Govsrnicbnt  reporting   the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment IN  letter  to  Court  op  Directors  {^th  March  1793) . 

From  the  proceedings  which  we  shall  forward  to  you  by  the  next  de- 
spatch^ you  will  find  that  we  have  anticipated  your  wishes  respecting  the 
pottahs  to  be  granted  by  the  landholders  to  the  ryots.  It  is  with  plea- 
sure we  acquaint  you  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
specific  agreements  have  been  exchmged  between  the  landholders  and 
the  ryots^  and  that  where  these  writings  have  not  been  entered  into^  the 
landholders  have  bound  themselves  to  prepare  and  deliver  them  by  fixed 
periods.  We  shall  here  only  observe  that  under  the  new  arrangements 
to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,  the  ryots  will  always  have  it  in  their 
power  to  compel  an  adheren<;e  to  these  agreements  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Courts  of  Justice  whenever  the  landholders  may  attempt  to  infringe 
them  (jpara.  20). 

7. — ^Thb  Pottah  Eegulation  scorned  by  THB  Zemindab. 

I. — Collector  of  Bajshahye  (16th  August  1811) . 

SSmUom  ^®  regulations  have  now  been  printed  and  published  since  1798, 

Vol.  I,  page  241.  a  period  ox  eighteen  years ;  and  I  am  convinced,  notwithstanding  the 
wish  of  Government  that  pottahs  should  be  granted  and  kabuliuts 
taken,  there  are  as  few  now  as  ever  there  were.  It  will  naturally  be 
asked — how  does  this  happen  ?  The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  is,  that 
the  rights  of  the  ryots  have  never  been  determined,  or  if  determined 
not  well  understood.  The  consequence  is,  the  zemindar,  who  pretends 
to  consider  his  ryot  a  tenant-at-will,  tenders  a  pottah  at  an  exorbitant 
rate ;  the  ryot^  who  considers  himself  (from  the  circumstance  of  having 
held  his  lands  for  a  very  long  period)  a  species  of  mokururidar,  conceives 
that  he  is  entitled  to  hold  his  lands  at  a  fixed  rent,  and  therefore  refuses 
the  pottah ;   the  zemindar  distrains,  and  the  ryot  is  ruined. 

II. — Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  (5th  January  1819) . 

ReveniM  No  particular  measures  appear  to  have  been  adopted  for  enforcing  the 

v^riii?piigeB    delivery  of  pottahs,  and  we  may  observe  that  documents  of  this  descrip- 

171-73.  tion  are  only  applicable  to  the  labouring  tenants.     A  person  connected 

with  the  property  in  the  soil  will  never  accept  a  pottah  from  the  nominal 

zemindar,  or  person  under  engagements  with  Government ;   he  holds  his 

land  and  regukites  his  payments  by  a  much  more  solid  tenure,  and  would 


DA.B. 

PUTk  7,  ooiitd« 
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consider  himself  as  departing  from  his  rights^  by  the  acceptance  of  a    App.  K. 

document  tending  to  convc^  him  from  a  Midik  to  an  Assamee.    It  will       

accordingly  be  found  in  the  correspondence  already  submitted  to  your  ^^^^^^2^ 
Lordship,  relative  to  the  byacharry  tenures  in  Sundelcund,  that  the*'"""^^*" 
enforcement  of  the  delivery  of  pottahs  has  been  the  instrument  through 
which  the  purchasers  of  estates  in  that  district  have  attempted  to  anni- 
hilate the  putteedary  rights.  Pottahs,  however,  appear  to  be  general  in 
some  distncts.,  but  where  the  putwary  accounts  are  regularly  kept,  they 
are,  to  both  landlord  and  tenant,  a  suiBcient  substitute  for  pottah  and 
cabooleut  (para.  12). 

III.— Mb.  Sisson's  Report  {2nd  April  1315). 

m 

{a).  It  had  been  enacted  by  section  2,  Begulation  XLIV,  1793^  that 
no  lease  whatever,  except  for  erection  of  houses  and  for  gardens,  could  be 
made  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years.  This  regulation  had  been 
modified  in  favour  of  the  ryot  the  following  year ;  but  not  by  exempt- 
ing him  from  the  operation  of  that  regulation,  but  by  entitling  him  to 
a  renewal  of  his  lease  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  which  had  been 
limited  by  the  rule  above  cited  {para.  17). 

{b).  Regulation  V  of  1812  annuls  the  provisions  of  Regulation 
XLIV  of  1793,  and  provides  that  the  renewal  of  pottahs  as  prescribed 
by  Regulation  IV,  1794,  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  that  the  landlord  and 
tenant  are  at  liberty  to  come  to  such  agreement  as  may  mutually  appear 
to  them  conducive  to  their  respective  interests. 

{c).  It  will  be  allowed  that  the  illiterate  ryot  could  never,  under  the 
old  rules,  have  felt  his  rig^t  to  perpetual  possession  confirmed  by  a  <ieed 
which  expressly  limited  his  lease  to  ten  years.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  enquire  into  the 
opinions  of  the  lower  orders,  that  the  ryots,  in  general,  have  always  felt 
a  solicitude  to  avoid  taking  sudi  pott&hs,  under  the  impression  that 
they  would,  thereby,  be  compromising  their  right  to  unlimited  occu- 
pancy. 

(d).  They  see  nothing  of  the  law  but  what,  in  the  limitation  of  the 
pottahs  under  Regulation  XLIV,  1793,  to  t^i  years^  militates  against 
the  existence  of  such  a  right,  and  therefore  they  can  have  no  opportunity 
of  reconciling  the  circumstance  of  limitation  with  the  preservation  of 
it.  Let  them  go  to  the  Mundul  or  Pramanick ;  he  is  equally  ignorant 
with  themselves ;  or  if  he  has  casually  heard  vague  mention  of  the 
favourable  clause,  being  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  bribed  to  the  interest  of 
the  zemindar,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  be  communicative.  Let  them 
go  to  their  putwariy  ;  he  is  in  the  regular  pay  of  the  zemindar,  and  is 
removable  f mm  office  at  his  pleasure;  from  him,  therefore,  they  will 
collect  nothing  favourable.  Let  them  go  to  the  moonsiff ;  here  they  not 
unfrequently  find  as  much  ignorance  as  before,  and  always  as  much 
collusion  in  favour  of  the  opposite  party. 

{e).  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  ryot 
whose  lease,  granted  in  pursuance  of  Regulation  XLIV,  1 793,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  had  expired  in  1803,  considering  his  right  to  unlimit- 
ed occupancy  to  have  been  destroyed  by  his  having  taken  a  pottah  for  a 
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Pan. e, contd.   wr"*"*    ""J     J  .^ 

(^ro*.  IS  and  147). 
II. — Igno&akcb. 

From  the  pK^eedings  which  we  shall  ^^^J J^^^'^^^tf 
BDatch.  vou  will  find  that  we  haw  anticipated  your  wian^  ^V 

^S  to  be  granted  by^?«  ^,^«^t««,\^Sfrpit  o^th" 
Jore  we  acquaint  you  tiiat  *»^™^^^*t^«!^^rindho' 
gpedfic  agreemento  have  b^  exchanged  between  ^  «^ 
thTrvotar  and  that  where  these  wntings  have  ^ot  teen jmei 
SffiSrs  have  bound  themBclves  *«  P«pa"  »d  dehver  tl. 
neriods     We  shall  here  only  observe  that  under  the  new 
rihTch  we  shall  presently^advert  the  rjoiB^J^-y- ^^ 
power  to  compel  an  adherenoe  to  these  agreements  by  . 
Smrts  of  JuWoe  whenever  the  landholders  may  atU 
them  (para.  SO)* 

7.— The  Pottah  Regulation  scjobnbd  by 

I.— CoLLBCTOE  OP  Bajshahyb  {IStA  Auffust  IS : 

Berenue  The  regulations  have  now  been  printed 

l^ri?|Sie  241.  a  period  1  eighteen  years ;  and  I  am  eoir 

wish  of   Government  that  pottahs  shoui 

taken,  there  are  as  few  now  as  ev^r  thov. 

asked— how  does  this  happen  ?     The  on  ^ 

the  rights  of  the  ryots  have  never  b* 

not  well  understood.     The  consequen. 

to  consider  his  ryot  a  tenant-at-will, 

rate ;  the  ryot,  who  considers  him^ 

held  his  lands  for  a  very  long  per- 

that  he  is  entitled  to  hold  his  h 

the  pottah ;   the  zemindar  distr: 

XL — SirEdwabd  Coi^broo 

Berenae  No  paiticular  xaeasure> 

vbrilnWes    delivery  of  pottahs,  and  \* 
171-79.  tion  are  only  appjieable 

with  tie  property  in  ±\\- 

zemindar,  or  persorx    1 1 ' 
land  and  regulates    1 1  i 
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made  form 

modified  ■ 

inghiB 
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well 
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When,  at  last,  the    App.  X. 

iiusion  which  ensued,        

Legislature  contented  l^^^^^^^^ 
.uients  to  the  Govern- "^  «"■«■>*"- 
thtm  to  realise  their 
wrong — a  procedure 
oppression. 
e  found  that  the  system  of 
established  between   the 
rhe  zemindar  takes  engage- 
•ys  to  collect  his  rents,  and  in 
and  the  crops  answerable  for 
the  evils  of  insecurity ;  for,  as 
» ill  go,  he  is  armed  by  the  Vllth 
iiforcing  his  demand;  and  con- 
urts,  it  seems  unanimously  agreed 
'^loss  he  be  a  puttidar,  is  debarred 
^e  most  manifest  extortions. 

HOOBKHAST  EyOTS. 


asht  ryots,  or  those  who  cultivate  the  land  Fifth  Report, 
ide,  are  generally  given  without  any  limita-  '•••  *'^' 
s  that  they  are  to  hold  the  lands,  paying  the 
r  to  year.     Hence  the  right  of  occupancy 


"    (ji/khast  ryots  are  generally  granted  with  a  limita- 
•ra9.  406-7). 

«   has  never  been  the  custom  to  grant  pottahs  to 

ryots,  who  would  refuse  them  on  an  idea  that  the 

3n  grant  pottahs  to    whom    they  pleased    (and 

of  other  collectors  testified  that  pottahs  were  not 


i:  Government  should  ever  be  issued  unless  it  can   be 

^^el  the  ryots  to  take  out  pottahs  where  they  are  already 

le  forms  of  their  tenure,  and  the  usages  by  which  rents 

old  occasion  useless  confusion ;  and  to  compel  the  zemin- 

.lem   under  such  circumstances,   or  where  the  rules   of 

not  previously  ascertained,  would  in   my  opinion   be 

ra.  432). 


BOTOK  OF  Sahabunpoke  {9t A  January  1816). 

re  established  rates  exist,  they  are  so  far  considered  binding 
•e  good  faith  of  the  landholder  that  pottahs  are  seldom  or  never 
d  or  granted. 


>  Collector  of  Chittagong,  quoted  by  Sir  John  Shore. 
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Apf.  X«    limited  period^  would  feel  hinfself^  at  the  end  of  that  period^  altogether 

dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  bis  landlord  for  a  renewal  of  his   lease 

Lilfmv  xooKXD  upon  any  terms.     This  I  know  to  have  been  a  very  general  efEect  of  the 
BT  THB  nxxv.   limitation  noticed.     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  zemindar  should 
—        convert  this  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  ryot  into  a  means  of  self- 
Pa».7, contd.  emolument?  After  the  expiration   of  the  decennial  pottah^  where  siich 
pottahs  have  been  granted,  the  zemindar  has^  if  he  found  the  condi- 
tion of  the  land  admitted  it,  very  generally  enhanced  the  rate  of  the 
former  lease,  and  given  the  new  pottah  for  a  much  shorter  term  than  ten 
years. 

IV. — Lord  Moira  (81sl  September  1815). 

(a).  In  all  these  tenures,  from  what  I  could  observe,  the  class  of  vil- 
lage proprietors  appeared  to  be  in  a  train  of  annihilation ;  and,  unless  a 
remedy  is  speedily  applied,  the  class  will  become  extinct.  Indeed,  I  fear 
that  any  remedy  which  could  be  proposed  would,  even  now,  come  too  late 
to  be  01  any  effect  in  the  several  estates  of  Bengal ;  for  the  license  of 
twenty  years  which  has  been  left  to  the  zemindara  of  that  province  will 
have  given  them  the  power,  and  they  have  never  wanted  the  inclination, 
to  extinguish  the  rights  of  this  class,  so  that  no  remnants  of  them  will 
soon  be  discoverable. 

(b).  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  traced  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  prin- 
ciple assumed  at  the  time  of  the  perpetual  settlement,  when  those  with 
whom  the  Government  entered  into  engagements  were  declared  the  sole 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  under-proprietors  were  considered  to  have 
no  rights,  except  such  as  might  be  conferred  by  pottah ;  and  there  was 
no  security  for  their  obtaining  these  on  reasonable  terms,  except  an 
obviously  empty  injunction  on  the  zemindar  amicably  to  adjust  and 
consolidate  the  amount  of  his  claims. 

(c) .  The  indefeasible  right  of  the  cultivating  proprietors  to  a  fixed 
share  of  the  produce  was  annihilated  by  our  directing  that  pottahs  should 
be  executed  ror  a  money  payment,  in  which  all  the  claims  of  the  zemin- 
dars should  be  consolidated.  The  under-proprietor  was  thus  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  zemindar,  to  whose  demands  there  were  no  prescribed  limits. 
The  zemindar  offered  a  pottah  on  his  own  terms.  If  the  under-proprietor 
refused  it,  he  was  ejected,  and  the  courts  supported  the  ejectment.  If 
the  under-proprietor  conceived  that  he  could  contest  at  law  the  procedure, 
a  regular  suit,  under  all  the  disadvantages  to  which  he  is  known  to  be 
exposed,  was  his  only  resource ;  but  when,  after  years  of  anxiety  and  of 
expense,  the  case  was  at  last  brought  to  sLhearing,  he  lost  his  action, 
because  it  was  proved  that  the  pottah  was  offered  and  refused,  and  there 
was  no  criterion  to  which  he  could  refer  as  a  means  of  proving  that  the 
rate  was  exorbitant. 

(d).  The  omission  of  the  framers  of  the  perpetual  settlement  to  fix 
any  criterion  for  the  adjustment  of  these  disputes,  has  not  been  supplied 
to  this  day.  The  consequence  of  the  omission,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
a  perpetual  litigation  between  the  zemindars  and  the  under-proprietors, 
the  former  offering  pottahs  on  their  own  terms,  the  latter  not  having 
forgotten  that  they  possessed  rights  independent  of  all   pottahs,   and 
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refusing  demands  they  conceived  unconscionable.     "When,  at  last,  the    App.  X. 

revenue   of  Government  was  affected  by  the  confusion  which  ensued^ 

without  inquiring  into  the  root  of  the  evil,  the  Legislature  contented  i^ok^hoc™ 
itself  with  arming  those  who  were  under  engagements  to  the  Govern-  BY«wnimr- 

ment  with  additional  powers,  so  as  to  enable  thKn  to  realise  their  '^ 

demands   in  the  first  instance,  whether  right  or  wrong — a  procedure      p»»-8- 
which  unavoidably  led  to  extensive  and  grievous  oppression. 

{e.)  On  the  large  estates,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found  that  the  system  of 
pottah  and  kabuliut  has  not  yet  been  fully  established  between  the 
zemindars  and  the  cultivating  proprietors.  The  zemindar  takes  engage- 
ments from  the  farmers  and  officers  he  employs  to  collect  his  rents,  and  in 
the  event  of  their  failure,  makes  the  lands  and  the  crops  answerable  for 
the  amount.  The  zemindar  feels  none  of  the  evils  of  insecurity ;  for,  as 
far  as  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil  will  go,  he  is  armed  by  the  Vllth 
Regulation  of  1799  with  the  power  of  enforcing  his  demand;  and  con- 
sidering the  constitution  of  our  civil  courts,  it  seems  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  ryot  or  under-proprietor,  unless  he  be  a  puttidar,  is  debarred 
any  adequate  means  of  redress  for  the  most  manifest  extortions. 

8. — POTTAHS  DECLINED  BY  EhOODKHAST  RyOTS. 

I.— Sir  J.  Shore  {June  17S9). 

(a).  Pottahs  to  the khoodkasht  ryots,  or  those  who  cultivate  the  land  Fifth  Report, 
of  the  village  where  they  reside,  are  generally  given  without  any  limita-  '•••  *^ 
tion  of  period ;  and  express  that  they  are  to  hold  the  lands,  paying  the 
rents    for  them  from  year  to  year.     Hence  the  right  of  occupancy 
originates. 

*  *  The  pottahs  topt/khast  ryots  are  generally  granted  with  a  limita- 
tion in  point  of  time  {paras.  406-7). 

[b).  Chiitagong^ — ^It  has  never  been  the  custom  to  grant  pottahs  to 
the  fixed  jummabimdy  ryots,  who  would  refuse  them  on  an  idea  that  the 
zemindars  might  then  grant  pottahs  to  whom  they  pleased  (and 
generally  the  reports  of  other  collectors  testified  that  pottfdis  were  not 
in  use). 

(c).  No  order  of  Government  should  ever  be  issued  unless  it  can  be 
enforced ;  to  compel  the  ryots  to  take  out  pottahs  where  they  are  already 
satisfied  with  the  forms  of  their  tenure,  and  the  usages  by  which  rentis 
are  received,  would  occasion  useless  confusion ;  and  to  compel  the  zemin- 
dar to  grant  them  under  such  circumstances,  or  where  the  rules  of 
assessment  are  not  previously  ascertained,  would  in  my  opinion  be 
nugatory  (joarfl.  455). 

II. — Collector  op  Sahartjnpore  {9tA  January  1816) . 

Where  established  rates  exist,  they  are  so  far  considered  binding 
upon  the  good  faith  of  the  landholder  that  pottahs  are  seldom  or  never 
required  or  granted^ 

>  Collector  of  Chittagong,  quoted  by  Sir  Jobb  Shore. 
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App.  X.    III.— Me.  ^imm  {2mi  April  181S).-'^8eepairagrapk?y  section  lie. 


PonuLBB  •»- 

VUfBD  BT  BTOn. 


fl""*"*  IV.— Eesolution  OP  GovEENMBNT  {22nd  December  1820). 


Fftn.  8,  oontd. 
7M(i^pago268. 


{a).  The  cultifatiBg  proprietors  naturally  resist  what  they  consider 
an  attempt  to  reduce  them  from  being  the  co-sharers^  to  the  situation  of 
the  under-tenants  of  their  en^ging  brethren^  and  to  convert  a  tenure 
of  independent  property  derived  from  their  ancestors  by  immemorial 
succession^  into  one  oi  modem  creation  and  uncertain  stability  (para. 
200).    *    * 

(i).  Thus,  however  desirable  in  itself  that  all  engagements  should 
stipulate  the  payment  of  a  specific  sum  of  money  for  a  certain  quantity 
or  defined  tract  of  land|  yet  both  zemindars  and  ryots,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  latter,  will,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  strongly  object  to  such 
a  scheme;  and  former  attempts  to  effect  the  distribution  of  pottahs  seem 
very  generally  to  have  owed  their  failure  to  the  endeavour  at  giving 
to  those  instruments  a  precision  inconsistent  with  tlie  usages  of  the 
country,  and  repugnant  to  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  In 
many  cases^  too,  the  objections  to  fixed  money-payments  appear  to  be 
well  founded,  the  precariousness  of  the  produce  and  the  poverty  of  the 
cultivator  rendering  it  necessary  that  the  rent  should  either  be  paid 
in  a  proportion  of  the  crop,  or  that  the  ryots  should  adopt  the  less 
advantageous  mode  of  trusting  to  an  undefined  understanding  that  a 
part  of  the  stipulated  rent  will  eventually  be  relinquished  [para.  201). 


V.^^Besolution  of  Government  {1st  August  1822). 

In  all  practicable  cases,  pottahs  shall  be  granted  to  each  ryot,  or 
at  least  a  distinct  register  should  be  prepared,  specifying  lands  held  by 
each,  and  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  tenure.  The  collectors  will, 
of  course,  understand  that,  however  desirable  it  is  to  render  the  engage- 
ment of  the  cultivator  specific^both  as  to  land  and  rent,  it  is  not  intended 
to  force  things  unnaturally  to  this  issue.  In  many  cases  the  objec- 
tions of  the  ryots  themselves  to  engage  permanently  to  cultivate  a  given 
extent  of  land  will  probably  be  found  insuperable,  and  in  such  cases  it 
may  not  be  practicable  to  do  more  than  to  prepare  a  general  schedule 
specifying  the  rates  and  conditions  on  which  the  land  is  to  be  cultivated 
{paras.  214  to  216). 


fluington'B 
AoalysiBof  the 
Begmationa, 
IMges  366-07. 


VI.— SiE  J.  Shoeb  (58/A  June  1789)  (  quoting  the  Collector  ofBehar). 

{a).  My  difficulties  have  originated  with  the  ryots,  whO|  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  have  an  insuperable  aversion  to  receive  pottahs  or  execute 
cabuUuts,  for  specific  quantities  of  land.  The  origin  of  this  av»8i<«i 
is  two-fold,  viz.,  partly  an  apprehension  lest,  from  the  disease  or  loss  of 
their  cattle,  kinsmen  or  servants  (by  which  term  I  mean  particularly  to 
allude  to  cummeas  or  ploughmen},  they  should  be  unable  to  bring  the 
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whole  specified  quantity  into  cultivation ;  and  partly  a  dread  legt,  after    App.  X. 

having  brought  it  into  cultivation^  the  expected  crop  should  be  damaged        

or  destroyed  by  droughty  storms^  or  inundation.  Of  the  45  pergunnahs  rum^^BTsron. 
(including  the  jageers)  which  compose  this  district^  there  is  not  one  in  p^^T^ntd. 
which  I  have  not  spoken  with  tibe  ryots  of  several  villages  on  this 
subject,  and  heard  the  same  objection  from  all.  It  is  not  therefore  from 
report,  but  from  personal  knowledge,  that  I  state  their,  sentiments.  I 
well  remember  that,  on  my  observing  to  a  head  ryot  belonging  to  a 
village  not  far  from  the  jageer  of  the  Nawab  Delawur  Jung  '*  that  the 
ryots  refusing  to  enter  into  counter  engagements  was  hard  upon  the 
zemindars,  as  it  prevented  these  last  from  estimating  with  preeision  the 
value  of  their  lands;  the  man  rephed :  ''We  ryots  are  sensible  of  this; 
but  as  we  are  poor  and  the  maliks  rich,  and  as  they  have  many  other 
advantages  over  us,  it  is  but  just  that  in  this  respect  they  should  be 
bound,  while  we  in  some  measure  remain  free ;  "  adding,  "  if  you  will 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  Nawab's  jageer,  you  will  see  the  bad  effects 
of  endeavouring  to  oblige  the  ryots  to  receive  pottahs  specifying  the 
quantity  of  ground  they  are  to  pay  rent  for.''  As  the  reply  fixed  my 
attention,  I  immediately  made  further  enquiry,  and  found  that  the  asser- 
tion was  literally  true,  a  number  of  ryots  having  actually  left  the  jageer 
in  consequence  of  the  Nawab's  manager  having  strongly  urged  them  to 
receive  pottahs  specifying  the  quantity  of  ground  to  be  rented  by  them. 
Yet  Hajee  Jakoot  EJian,  the  Nawab's  manager^  is  a  very  liberal  and 
enlightened  man,  and  appears  to  have  had  no  object  in  view  but  the  pre- 
vention of  chicane  and  the  further  security  both  of  the  landholders  and 
the  ryots, 

(d).  In  consequence  of  this  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  ryots  to 
enter  into  specific  engagements,  the  following  mode  is  pretty  generally 
adopted  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  zemindar  signs  and  deposits 
in  each  village  a  voucher  (which  is,  though  somewhat  improperly,  called 
a  pottah)  specifying  the  rates  and  terms  on  which  ryots  may  cultivate 
land  in  that  village.  This  voucher  serves  the  ryots  as  a  miide.  If  they 
^>prove  of  the  rates,  they  take  attested  copies  of  the  mstrument  and 
cultivate  as  much  ground  as  they  can,  though,  for  the  reasons  above 
specified,  they  will  not  engage  for  a  certain  number  of  beegahs.  When 
the  crop  is  ripe,  the  land  is  measured,  and  the  ryot  or  tenant  pays  the  rent 
thereof  to  the  zemindar,  according  to  the  rates  specified  in  the  general 
village  pottah.  But  in  adjusting  the  accounts  it  is  always  understood, 
though  not,  indeed^  expressed  in  writings  that  the  ryot  is  only  to  pay 
in  proportion  to  the  produce;  and  that  in  the  event  of  his  crop  havmg 
failed  or  being  damaged^  he  is  to  receive  a  proportional  deduction  accord- 
ing to  the  rates  expressed  in  the  village  pottah ;  and  this  indulgence  it  is 
which  chiefly  renders  the  ryots  so  unwilling  to  engage  to  pay  rent  for 
specific  quantities  of  ground,  lest,  if  they  did^  they  should  be  considered 
as  obliged  to  pay  rent  for  the  whole,  even  though  they  might  not  have 
been  able  to  bring  it  into  cultivation.  It  is  also  underwood  that  the 
ryot  has  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  continue  in  the  ground  thus 
occupied  by  him,  while  he  adheres  to  the  rates  expressed  in  the  village 
pottahs,  insomuch  that  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  a  zemindar's 
having  attempted  to  remove  a  ryot  who  has  not  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
thereof. 
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App.  X.    VII.— Mr.  J.  Mill  {19lA  August  1831). 

Pon^HB  In  the  permanent  settlement  by  Lord  Comwallis^  it  was  one  of 

Som"  "  the  essential  points  that  the  ryots  should  all  have  leases  or  pottahs ;  but 

Para.Ta)ntd.  it  was  Considered  to  be  impracticable^  and  the  regulation  has  remained  a 

srd  Report,  dead  letter.     Pottahs  were  directed  to  be  given,  and  some  attempts  were 

roi?ttee^Si-s2,  inadc  to  have  the  thing  done ;  but  it  never  was  done,  except  partially, 

Qae8tioM3924'  and  in  vcry  few  instances.  Difficulties  and  objections  were  alleged; 
both  the  zemindars  and  the  ryots  disliked  them. 

VIII.— Mb.  T.  Foetescce  {12a  April  183S). 

■ 

8688.1831-32,  Attempts  have  been  made  to  force  the  zemindars  to  grant  leases 

qSmUod  23M.  ^^  pottahs,  but  they  have  not  generally  succeeded.  The  ryot  as  well 
as  the  zemindar  has  objections ;  the  former  have  always  opposed  them- 
selves to  recognise  any  person  in  the  character  of  proprietor,  which 
they  consider  themselves  to  be :  besides,  by  binding  themselves  by 
such  a  deed,  they  might  be  ruined  by  untoward  events  beyond  their 
reach,  although  they  do  Dot  object  to  pay  the  demand  of  Government. 

IX.— Mr.  a.  "D.  Campbell  {1832). 

Ibid.,  App.  6,  I^  merely    prescribing  the    interchange  of    written   engagements 

page  16.  between  the  zemindars  and  the  cultivators,  the  Government  required  the 

whole  body  of  the  latter  to  enter  into  engagements  previously  confined 
only  to  the  lowest  class  amongst  them,  or  to  such  as  possessed  no  hered- 
itary right  of  occupancy  in  the  soil;  and  great  repugnance  to  this 
arrangement  has  naturally  been  evinced  by  the  hereditary  or  great  mass 
of  the  cultivators  under  both  the  Presidencies.  But  when  such  engage- 
ments were  required  to  be  exchanged  in  Bengal,  according  to  local  rates 
and  usages,  which  have  been  left  undefined,  without  any  measures  being 
taken  by  Government  for  ascertaining  or  recording  them,  for  the  mutual 
guidance  of  both  the  hereditary  payers  and  hereditary  receivers  of  the 
land  revenue,  the  enactment  became  a  mere  nullity. 

X. — Bengal  British  India  Association  {14tA  February  1859) . 

Fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  tenures  in  Bengal  are  at  present  held  with- 
out the  interchange  of  pottahs  and  kabuliuts. 

9.  Thus  the  safeguard  of  pottahs,  in  ignorant,  credulous 
reliance  on  which  the  permanent  settlement  was  concluded 
in  hot  haste,  proved  nugatory. 

I. — Law  and  Constitution  op  India. 

Page  lee.  (a).  Neither  the  zemindar  nor  the  ryot  is  willing  to  grant  or  receive 

pottahs ;  the  former,  that  he  may  exact  the  utmost;  and  the  latter,  that 
he  may  not  be  bound  beyond  what  he  may  be  able  to  perform ;  both 
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proceeding  from  the  same  cause^   that  want  of  good  faith  which  is    Apf.  X. 
universal^   and  seemingly  the   legitimate  ofEspring  of   the  ill-defined        — 
situation  in  which  the  parties  are  unhappily  placed.  t^kmsl^jQl- 

(b) .  The  inconsistency,  however,  of  an  enactment  not  to  incredse  the  *^"*- 

rents  of  an  estate  with  a  declaration  of  a  proprietary  right,  is  obvious  ^ »». ».  «>nw. 
enough.  But  having  bestowed  the  absolute  property  of  the  soil,  absolute 
power  over  it  naturally  followed,  if  it  did  not  accompany,  the  grant ; 
and  to  attempt  to  control  the  efEects  of  this  by  a  legislative  order, 
displayed  in  no  small  degree  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
government  and  of  mankind,  which  the  best  of  men  are  often  most 
void  of.  Thus,  with  every  desire  to  do  good,  did  Lord  Cornwallis 
humanely  commit  the  most  manifest  injustice. 

(c).  An  intelligent  person,  speaking  of  the  zillah  of  Juanpore  in  1819 
on  this  subject,  writes  as  follows :  ^^  The  fact  is,  that  though  the  settle- 
ment which  Grovemment  made  with  the  zemindars  is  unchangeable,  and 
though  these  persons  have  no  right  to  raise  the  rents  upon  tenants  who 
live  on  the  soil,  or  to  oust  them  while  they  pay  their  rents  regularly ; 
and  although  there  is,  at  the  very  least,  one-third  more  land  in  cultivation 
now  than  at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement,  the  rent  of  land 
has  risen  three-fold,  and  no  zemindar  will  accept  of  rent  in  kind  (that 
is,  half  the  produce)  who  can  by  any  means,  fair  and  unfair,  get  his 
rent  in  cash.  The  zemindar  has  various  means  of  evading  the  right 
of  the  resident  tenant  to  hold  his  land  at  a  fixed  rate,  independent  of 
his  power,  by  the  regulations^  to  oust  on  failure  of  regular  payment  of 
rent,  of  which  they  seldom  fail  to  avail  themselves.  Should  a  zemin- 
dary  be  sold  by  Government  for  arrears  of  revenue,  all  leases  become 
void  (by  the  regulations) ;  and  a  very  improvable  estate  is  frequently 
thrown  in  arrears  to  Government  that  it  may  be  sold  to  void  the  leases, 
and  purchased  by  the  owner.  Except  for  this  purpose,  from  disputes 
among  joint  proprietors^  and  from  intrigues  in  various  departments^ 
I  believe  estates  are  seldom  sold. 

'^  Now  from  three  to  four  rupees  are  given  per  beegah  for  land  to 
cultivate  indigo ;  formerly,  one  rupee  ten  annas  to  two  rupees  eight  annas 
was  the  usual  value.  On  an  average,  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that,  of  the 
land  held  by  resident  tenants  on  lease,  by  Brahmins  and  Rajpoots,  seven- 
tenths  have  risen  from  ten  annas  per  beegah  to  one  rupee  eight  annas, 
and  of  the  lands  held  by  the  lower  class  of  cultivators,  half  has  risen 
from  one  rupee  to  two  rupees  eight  annas,  one-fourth  from  one  rupee 
eight  annas  to  four  rupees,  and  one-fourth  from  two  to  five  rupees. 
With  such  an  inducement  to  oust  the  ancient  tenants,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  though  every  landholder  should  exert  himself  to  do  so^'^  &c. 

II. — ^Mr.  J.  N.  Halhed. 

{a).  As  the  proportion  of  produce  (or  the  amount  in  money  for  which  page  loe. 
it  was  commutable)  which  each  individual  wajs  liable  to  be  called  on  to 
contribute,  through  the  malguzar,  as  land  tax  to  the  State,  wa£,  in  all 
well  cultivated  districts,  defined  and  understood,  under  the  native 
regim^,  the  amount  of  land  and  species  of  crop  cultivated  being  ascer- 
tained, the  assessment  upon  each  raeeut  was  easily  made  by  the  malgu- 
zars ;  and  the  only  points  upon  which  the  parties  were  likely  to  be  at 
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Afp.  X.    issue  were  a  failure  on  the  part  of   the  raeeut  to  cultivate  in  due 

proportion  those  crops  which  paid  the  highest  rates  to  the  malguzar, 

t^m^Qk'   s^d  the  levy  of  the  abwahs ;  but  as  such  demands  were  unsanctioned 

*<**^' by  the  then  existing  law,   and  could  not  consequently  be  enforced 

Pan.  9«,oontd.  through  its  means,  tiie  consolidation  of  these  items  with  the  'mwI^  or 
legal  prescriptive  assessment,  and  the  specification  of  the  amount  in  the 
pottahs,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  raeeuta,  equivalent  to  an  enhance- 
ment of  the  ancient  rates,  and  their  acceptance  of  such  pottahs  would 
have  been  an  acquiescence  in  the  right  of  the  m^guzars  to  levy  further 
impositions,  and  to  raise  the  rents  at  pleasure— a  right  which  they  were 
not  prepared  to  admit,  and  the  direct  enforcement  of  which  they  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  resisted.  As  it  was,  for  some  time,  optional 
with  the  ryots  to  accept  or  decline  the  new  pottahs,  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  latter  alternative,  in  order  to  evade  the  concession  of  their 
privileges,  which  humiliation  tiie  Code  demanded  of  them  as  the  price 
of  its  protection. 
Pi«e  lis.  (^)  •  1^6  raeeuU  opposed  the  pottah  system,  because  they  considered 

that  by  acceding  to  it,  they  would  have  become  accessories  to  their 
own  ruin;  as  in  so  doing  they  would  record  their  concession  of 
their  allodal  rights,  whereas,  under  a  contrary  course,  by  declinyig  to 
accept  these  leases  they  evaded  the  claims  of  the  new  proprietors  to 
revenue ;  for  (section  6,  Regulation  VIII,  1 793)  "  they  were  not  cogniz- 
able under  the  Code,  unless  a  lease,  and  its  counterpart,  had  been  inter^ 
changed J^  This  was  met  by  an  enactment  (section  5,  Regulation  lY,  1794) 
declaring  '^  a  public  notification  by  the  proprietor,  that  pottahs  at  the 
established  rates  were  ready  for  delivery,  to  be  a  sufficient  and  legal  tender 
to  the  raeeiUSy  authorising  the  former  to  receive  from  the  latter,  by  process 
or  distraint,  or  by  action  at  law,  the  rents  at  the  rates  specified  in  the  said 
pottah.^'  The  raeeuis,  from  henceforward,  were  by  the  law  degraded 
from  the  rank  of  actual  proprietors  to  that  of  tenants  on  sufferance. 
F^  los.  {c).  It  had  been  in  the  first  instance  declared  that  r^^ations  for  the 

protection  and  welfare  of  the  raeeuU  and  other  cultivators  would  be 
enacted ;  but  none  have  ever  been  effectually  passed,  restoring  them  to 
any  of  their  rights;  even  the  single  stipulation  (YIII,  1793,  cl.  2, 
section  60, — LI,  1795,  section  10)  most  in  their  favour,  which  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  zemindars  from  raising  the  rents  of  khoodkasht  ryots, 
was  so  worded  that  it  gave  every  zemindar  the  means  of  enhancing  his 
demands  at  pleasure ;  since,  to  entitle  the  raeeut  to  the  benefits  of  the 
provision  set  forth  in  the  clause  in  question,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  should  have  accepted  a  lease  or  pottah,  and  as  in  so  doing 
he  would  have  acknowledged  a  feudal  over-lord  in  the  person  of  the 
zemindar,  he  was  naturally  averse  to  become  a  party  to  the  annihilation 
of  his  rights. 

10.  The  uncertainty  in  whicli  the  authors  of  the  perma- 
nent settlement  were  content  to  leave  the  liahilities  of  the 
ryot,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  his  rights.  This  result  was 
brought  about,  although  Sir  John  Shore  and  Lord  ComwaUis 
had  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  amount  payable  by  the 
ryot  should  be  recorded.    The  former  observed  (3rd  Decern- 
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ber  1789,  paragraph  19)  :  "  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  App.  X. 
of  prescribing  regulations  for  simplifying  the  complicated  omTZn 
rentals  of  the  ryots  (which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  reduced  Hl^l"^ 
to  one  sum  for  a  given  quantity  of  land,  of  a  determinate  SSS'^™ 
quality    and  produce),    of    defining  and  establishing  the;2S!JS»^Y 
rights  of  the  ryots  and  talukdars  with  precision,  together  Q<^"*""- 
with  the  expediency  of  procuring  clear  data  for  the  transfer     ^•^  "• 
by  sale  of  public  and  private  property,  are  admitted."    Lord 
Comwallis'  determination  that  the  amount  of  the  ryots'  rent 
should  be  clearly  expressed,  was  even  more  explicitly  stated 
(paragraph  6,  section  I  of  this  Appendix),    Even  this  pro- 
vision for  stating  the  amoimt  payable  by  the  resident  culti- 
vator, derogated  from  his  rights,  because  they  included  his 
privilege  of  paying  assessment  on  only  the  actual  produce 
of  the  year,  and  his  option  of  paying  the  established  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  in  kind  instead  of  in  money.    Still,  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  the  ryot's  rent,  even  though  it 
would  have  set  aside  this  privilege  and  this  option,  would 
have  afforded  a  substantial  protection  to  the  ryot ;  it  would 
at  least  have  secured  him  from  an  increaae  of  his  rent  conse- 
quent on  a  rise  of  prices  since  1793. 

11.  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  Revenue  letter  to 
Bengal,  dated  15th  January  1819,  paragraphs  44  to  46,  sum- 
med up  as  follows ; — 

I.  We  aie  on  this  occasion  naturally  led  to  notice  what  is  stated  by 
yon  on  the  subject  of  the  regulations  passed  in  J  793  concerning  pottahsj 
and  of  those  subsequently  enacted. 

II.  With  respect  to  Beg^lation  VIII  of  1793,  we  have  to  observe  that 
more  seems  to  have  been  expected  from  its  enactments  in  favour  of  the 
ryots  than  they  were  calculated  to  effect^  unsupported  by  other  institutions, 
and  that  it  was  in  fact  almost  wholly  nugatory.  By  section  2,  Regulation 
XLIY  of  1793^  it  was  enacted  that  no  lease  should  be  granted  for  a 
period  of  more  than  10  years^  and  that  no  lease  should  be  renewed  except 
m  the  last  year  of  its  term ;  and  every  lease  granted  in  opposition  to  that 
prohibition  was  declared  null  and  void.  By  another  section  of  the  same 
Kegulation  it  was  provided  that  whenever  lands  are  sold  by  public  sale 
for  arrears  of  the  public  revenue^  all  engagements  with  under-farmers 
and  ryots^  as  well  as  with  dependent  talukdars^  should  stand  cancelled 
from  the  day  of  sale^  the  purchasers  being  left  at  liberty  to  collect  from 
the  talukdars,  ryots,  or  cultivators^  according  to  the  rates  and  usages 
of  the  pergunnah  (which  rates  and  usages  were  left  unascertained)  as 
if  the  engagements  so  cancelled  had  never  existed;  and  the  operation  of  the 
foregoing  rule  was  extended,  by  Regulation  III  of  1 796,to  the  entire  annul- 
ment of  leases  of  lands,  of  which  a  part  only  might  be  sold  for  the  recovery 
of  arrears  of  revenue.  The  primary  and,  indeed,  sole  object  of  Regulation 
XLIY  of  1793  evidently  was  to  guard  against  a  permanent  diminution 
of  the*  public  revenue  under  the  settlements  that  had  been  concluded 
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with  the  zemindars^  by  which  a  pennanent  limitation  had  been  set  to 
the  demands  of  Grovemment  upon  them ;  and  it  was  still  farther  to 
guard  against  such  a  consequence  that  the  modifications  it  underwent 
by  Regulation  III  of  1796  were  adopted.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  stated  by  Mr.  Roche  in  his  minute  recorded  on  your  Revenue 
Consultations  of  the  12th  August  1815^  that  subsequently  to  the  period 
of  the  permanent  settlement  *'  probably  one-third,  or  rather  one-half, 
of  the  landed  property  in  the  province  of  Bengal  may  have  been 
transferred  by  public  sale  on  account  of  arrears  of  revenue"  we  can 
readily  perceive  how  prodigiously  numerous  must  have  been  the  instances 
in  which  engagements  between  zemindars  and  ryots  were  annulled. 

III.  The  original  Pottah  Regulation  (VIII  of  1793)  was  also  very 
materially  defective,  in  making  no  sufficient  provision  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  rights  in  which  it  professed  to  secure  the  ryots  by  their 
pottahs.  It  was  of  much  more  importance,  for  the  security  of  the  ryot, 
to  establish  what  the  legitimate  rates  of  the  pergunnah  were,  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  country,  or  at  all  events  to  have  ascertained  the 
rates  actually  existing,  and  to  have  caused  a  record  of  them,  in  either 
case,  to  be  carefully  preserved,  than  merely  to  enjoin  the  exchange  of 
engagements  between  them  and  the  zemindars,  leaving  in  total 
uncertainty  the  rules  by  which  those  engagements  were  to  be  formed. 
It  is  true  that  to  have  taken  the  rates  at  which  the  ryots  were  actually 
assessed  by  the  zemindars,  at  the  period  of  the  permanent  settlement, 
as  the  maximum  of  future  demands,  would  have  had  the  effect,  as 
Mr.  Shore  observed  in  one  of  his  minutes,  of  confirming  subsisting 
abuses  and  oppressions ;  but  it  would,  at  least,  have  fixed  a  limit  to  them. 
The  necessary  information  respecting  these  rates  might,  in  a  great 
measure,  have  been  found  in  the  registers  of  the  canoongoes,  had  that 
office  been  maintained  in  its  original  state  of  efficiency.  But  the 
canoongoes'  office  had  been  most  unfortunately  abolished  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  when  the  permanent  settlement  was  introduced,  instead  of 
being  reformed  and  brought  back  to  the  purposes  of  its  institution ; 
and  the  putwarries,  whose  accounts  were  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  all  cases  of  disputed  claims  between  zemindars  and  their  tenants, 
and  between  renters  and  ryots,  having,  at  the  same  time,  been  virtually 
made  the  servants  of  the  zemindars,  naturally  became  averse  to  produce 
any  documentary  proof  of  exactions  levied  by  their  employers,  and 
little  credit  was  due  to  their  accounts  when  produced.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  only  safeguards  left  for  the  ryots  were  the  pottah  regula- 
tion and  the  courts  of  justice.  That  regulation  must  have  been  very 
inadequate  to  protect  their  interest  against  further  encroachments, 
even  had  it  been  generally  acted  upon;  but  its  originally  imperfect 
construction,  together  with  the  modifications  and  restrictions  which  .it 
afterwards  underwent,  indisposed  the  ryots  to  comply  with  its  provi- 
sions; and  the  courts  of  justice  could  not  avail  much  in  cases  of 
dispute  where  there  were  no  data  on  which  to  decide,  even  if  they  had 
in  other  respects  been  competent  to  settle  questions  of  that  nature. 

lY.  But  what  appears  to  have  had  a  more  sensible  operation  in  the 
depression  of  the  ryots  than  ])erhaps  any  other  cause,  was  the  power 
vested  by  Regulation  VII  of  1799  in  zemindars,  talookdars,  and  other 
landholders  and  farmers  of  land,  of  distraining  for  rent. 
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V,  The  representations  which  were  made  by  some  of  the  most  intelli-    App.  X. 

gent    of    the  judicial    and  revenue  functionaries,  within  a  very  few        

years  after  the  passing  oi  that  regulation,  and  which  were  generally  b™ct?aT" 
made  in  the  course  of   1809    and  the  two   following  years,  of  the  "*^'s  o»  pbo- 
enormous  exactions  and  oppressions  which   were  practised  under  the  btots  wxbs 
last  mentioned  Regulation,  led,  in  1812,  to  a  revision  of  the  existing  rules  dbstsoy'db? 
respecting  pottahs  and  other  engagements  between  landholders  and  their  govbbki«ht. 
tenants,  as  well  as  respecting  distress  and  other  summary  modes  allowed  pvB'  ^h  contd. 
to  the  zemindars  for  enforcing  payment  of  their  demands ;  and  Regula- 
tion V  of  1812,  which  was  subsequently  explained  by  Regulation  XVIII 

of  that  year,  was  passed  for  amending  some  of  the  rules  then  in  force  for 
the  collection  of  the  land  revenue. 

VI.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  on  whose  suggestions  Regulation  V  of  1812 
appears  chiefly  to  have  been  framed,  after  stating  that  ^^  there  is  actually 
no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  rates  and  usages  of  pergunnahs  which  can 
now  be  appealed  to  for  the  decision  of  the  questions  between  landholder 
and  ryot"  and  consequently  no  definite  rules  for  the  guidance  of  courts 
of  justice,  expressed  himsefi  in  the  following  terms : — 

(a).  '^In  this  state  of  matters,  it  would  be  better  to  abrogate  most 
of  the  laws  in  favour  of  the  ryot,  and  leave  him  for  a  certain  period, 
to  be  specified,  under  no  other  protection  for  his  tenure  than  the 
specific  terms  of  the  lease  which  he  may  then  hold,  than  to  uphold 
the  illusory  expectation  of  protection  under  laws  which  are  nearly 
ineffectual. 

{6) .  "  The  parties  would  be  thus  compelled  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
and  the  result  would  on  every  consideration  be  preferable  to  the  present 
state  of  uncertainty,  which  naturally  leads  to  oppression,  fraud,  and  end- 
less litigation.'^  It  was  avowedly  with  much  reluctance  that  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke suggested  the  adoption  of  this  alternative,  for  he  immediately 
added :  "  If  it  be  thought  expedient,  in  place  of  abrogating  the  laws 
which  were  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  tenantry,  and  especially  of 
the  khoodkasht  ryot,  or  resident  cultivator,  that  the  right  of  occupancy 
which  these  laws  were  intended  to  uphold,  should  be  still  maintained,  and 
that  the  ryot  should  be  supported  in  his  ancient  and  UDdoubted  privilege 
of  retaining  the  ground  occupied  by  him  so  long  as  he  pays  the  rent 
justly  demandable  from  it,  measures  should  be  adopted,  late  as  it  now  is, 
to  reduce  to  writing  a  clear  declaration  and  distinct  record  of  the  usages 
and  rates  according  to  which  the  ryots  of  each  perg^nah  or  district  will 
be  entitled  to  demand  the  renewal  of  their  pottahs,  upon  any  occasion  of 
general  or  partial  cancelling  of  leases.^' 

(c).  He  added :  ^'  I  had  it  at  one  time  under  consideration  to  propose 
a  plan  for  the  preparation  of  such  records,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  revenue  officers,  assisted  by  the  canoongoe  office,  to  be  re-established 
for  that  and  for  other  purposes,  and  in  communication  and  concert  with 
the  zemindars  and  principal  ryots  of  each  pergunnah,  and  I  had  made  a 
considerable  progress  towards  maturing  the  plan  of  this  great  under- 
taking,  but  after  much  consultation  with  the  Acting  President  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  (Mr.  Crisp),  and  with  other  experienced  and  well 
informed  officers  of  the  Revenue  Department,  I  have  been  diverted  from 
this  project  by  the  apprehension  that  the  intelligence  and  activity  requisite 
for  the  due  superintendence  of  its  execution  within  each  zillah   are  not  to 
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Apf.  X.    ^  universally  and  generally  expected^  and  that  if  it  were  ill-performed, 
—        it  might,  not  improbably  add  to  the  subsisting  evils  instead  of  remedying 

swsoTVAL  wiom. 

xiAVB  ow  no-  Yii.  The  same  eonsiderations  which  had  induced  Mr.  Colebrooke  to 
BTon  wsmx  abandon  the  measure  alluded  to  in  the  passage  last  quoted  (which  mea- 
"mo^  IT  sure,  nevertheless,  he  afterwards,  as  appears  from  his  minute  of  the  SOth 
oowrnnmrt.  April  1816,  felt  the  great  expediency  of  pursuing),  probably  influenced 
Pan.  11,  contd.  the  dccision  of  the  late  Oovemment,  and  Regulation  V  of  1812  was 
framed  in  consonance  with  Mr.  Colebrooke's  first  sn^estion. 

YIII.  It  had  been  urged,  at  the  time  of  passing  that  regulation,  that 
although  the  rights  of  the  cultivating  classes  had  been  most  materially 
violatS,  yet  as  the  zemindars  and  the  ryots  had  reciprocal  wants,  their 
mutual  necessities  must  drive  them  to  an  amicable  adjustment.  Upon 
this  doctrine  it  is  well  observed  by  Lord  Hastings  that  ^'  this  reciprociiy 
is  not,  however,  so  clear,''  &c.  &c.^ 

IX.  It  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  provisions  of  Regulation  V  of 
1812  would  operate  as  a  venr  imperfect  correction  of  the  evils  which  it 
was  intended  to  remedy,  and  this  we  expressed  in  our  despatches  of  28th 
October  and  9th  November  1814  and  6th  January  1816.  Subsequent 
information  has  not  only  confirmed  us  in  the  opinions  which  we  from 
the  first  entertained,  but  has  satisfied  us  that,  in  practice,  the  regulation 
has  been  the  very  reverse  of  beneficial.  In  Mr.  Sisson's  letter  of  the 
2nd  April  1816,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  it  is  stated  to  have 
product  the  most  injurious  consequences.  The  zemindars  of  Rungpore 
are  represented  by  him  2iB  perverting  its  provisions  to  the  eniailmeni  in 
perpetuity  upon  their  wretched  victims,  the  peasantry  (by  which  he  means 
heactual  occupants  of  the  land),  of  a  long  series  of  exactions,  of  which  he 
gives  some  most  striking  specimens.  Section  2,  Regulation  XYIII  of 
1812,  runs  thus :  ''Doubts  having  arisen  on  the  construction  of  section  2, 
Regulation  XVIII  of  1812,  it  is  hereby  explained,  that  the  true  intent 
of  the  said  section  was  to  declare  proprietors  of  land  competent  to  grant 
leases  for  any  period,  even  to  perpetuity,  and  at  any  rent  which  they 
might  deem  cond  ucive  to  their  interests,''  &c.  This  provision  has  been 
construed  to  give  to  zemindars  the  power  of  demanding  from  the  ryots  any 
rent  they  might  think  proper^  without  regard  to  the  customary  rates  of 
assessment  in  the  pergunnah.  The  inference  seems  unavoidable  that  the 
persons  with  whom  the  permanent  settlement  was  made,  and  those  who, 
by  inheritance  or  purchase,  may  succeed  them,  are  authorised  by  the 
existing  law  to  oust  even  the  hereditary  ryots  from  possession  of  their 
lands,  when  the  latter  refuse  to  accede  to  any  terms  of  rent  which  may 
be  demanded  of  them,  however  exorbitant. 

X.  In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to 
remark  that  consequences  the  most  injurious  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  individuals,  have  arisen  from  describing  those  with  whom  the  perma* 
nent  settlement  was  concluded  as  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  land.  This 
mistake  (for  such  it  is  now  admitted  to  have  been),  and  the  habit  which 
has  grown  out  of  it,  of  considering  the  payments  of  the  ryots  as  rent 
inst^  of  revenue,  have  produced  all  the  evils  that  might  be  expected  to 
flow  from  them.  They  have  introduced  much  confusion  into  the  whole 
subject  of  landed  tenures,  and  have  given  a  specious  colour  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  zemindars,  in  acting  towards  persons  of  the  other  classes 

^  See  the  passage  as  quoted  in  paragraph  6>  section  I. 
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as  if  tliej^  the  zemindars^  really  were^  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words^    App.  X. 

the  proprietors  of  the  land^  and  as  if  the  ryots  had  no  permanent  interest       

but  what  they  derived  from  them.  Sj^^f" 

miirs  ov  rso- 

12.  The  review  was  continued  as  follows : —  !I^l!?J?. 


I. — ^Bengal  Government's  Revenue  letter  {Ut  August  1822). 

{a).  We  have  derived  much  satisfaction  from  the  full  explanation 
which  you  have  afforded  us  in  these  paragraphs  of  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  you  on  the  important  subject  of  the  adjustment  of  the  rates  of 
rent  payable  by  the  ryots.  In  general,  those  sentiments  concur  entirely  in 
the  views  by  which  we  have  ourselves  been  guided.  As  to  the  partial  oper- 
ation of  the  laws  applicable  to  the  Lower  Provinces,  it  must,  we  imagine, 
be  generally  admitted  that  they  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  interests 
of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  tenantnrt  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  important 
to  observe  that  the  uniform  design  of  the  Legislature  has  been  very  differ- 
ent, and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws,  when  duly  considered,  calculated 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  bar  the  (Government  from  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  it  may  see  fit  to  adopt,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  ryots. 

(6).  [Here  followed  a  paragraph  respecting  the  right  of 
Government,  even  in  1822,  to  order  a  settifement  for  the 
adjudication  and  record  of  ryots'  rights,  which  rights,  by  a 
custom  more  ancient  than  law,  limited  the  rights  of  Govern- 
ment. The  paragraph  is  quoted  in  Appendix  IV,  para.  10, 
section  IV  a.] 

(c).  We  freely,  indeed,  admit  that,  even  though  the  ryots  of  Bengal 
had  possessed  no  right  of  holding  their  lands  at  determinate  rates,  con- 
sidei^  in  their  relation  to  the  sovereign,  it  was  unquestionably  competent 
to  the  Government,  in  fixing  its  own  demands,  to  fix  also  the  rates 
at  which  the  malguzar  was  to  make  his  collections ;  and  it  was,  we  think, 
clearly  intended  to  render  perpetual  the  rates  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
perpetual  settlement.  The  intention  being  declared,  the  rule  is  of  course 
obligatory  on  the  zemindars.     ^    * 

(d).  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  disadvantages  of  fixing  rates,  though 
the  perpetual  adjustment  of  them  might  still  of  course  leave  rents  to  vary; 
but  our  conviction  certainly  is,  that  the  custom  of  the  country  gives  to 
the  ryots  rights  limiting  the  right  of  Government,  and  that  the  rights 
so  possessed  XK>uld  not  be  set  aside  by  the  supreme  authority  without  the 
imputation  of  injustice.    *    * 

II. — Bevbnub  lettsb  to  Bengal — lOeA  November  1S24  (Covet's  ebflt 
TO  pebcbding)  • 

(a).  You  consider  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law,  that  is,  in  any 
rights  which  you  may  have  exerted  in  favour  of  the  zemindars,  ''  to  bar 
^the  Government  from  such  measures  as  it  may  see  fit  to  adopt  with  the 
view  of  securing  the  ryots.''    *    * 

{b).  It  is  in  the  highest  d^ree  important  that  your  design  of  adjust- 
ing the  rights  and  interests  of  the  ryots  in  the  villages,  as  perfectly  in  the 
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• 

App.   X.     Lower   as  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  should  be  carried  into  eflFect.     The 
doubts  which  we  have  expressed  with  respect  to  the  sulQSciency  of  the  col- 
lector's agency  will  receive   from  you  a  due  degree  of  attention.     *    * 
iTBAMs  ow  PBo-    Should  you  succeed  in  securing:  to  the  ryots  those  rifirhts  which  it  was 
BTOT8  wBu       assuredly  the   intention   of  the  permanent  settlement  arrangements  to 
DB8T?o?BD  BT   prcscrvc  and  maintain ;   and  should  you,  in  all  cases  where  the  nature  and 
GovBBHHBHT.    extcut  of  thosc  rights  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  and  fixed, 
Panu  12,  conw.    provide  such  a  limit  to  the  demand  upon  the  ryots  as  fully  to   leave  them 
the  cultivators'  profits,  under  leases  of  considerable  length,  we  should  hope 
the  interests   of  that  great  body  of  the  agricultural  community  may 
be  satisfactorily  secured. 

13.  It  appears  from  this  appendix  that — 

I.  In  1769  the  Bengal  Government  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  ryot  to  confide  in  his  Collector,  who  would 
stand  between  him  and  the  hand  of  oppression,  be  his  refuge 
and  the  redresser  of  his  wrongs,  secure  him  from  further 
invasions  of  his  property,  and  teach  him  a  veneration  and 
affection  for  the  humane  maxims  of  the  Government. 

II.  Later,  the  Government,  at  various  times,  repeated 
assurances  like  the  following : — 

(a) .  The  welfare  of  the  ryot  ought  to  be  the  immediate 
and  primary  care  of  Government  {Wai*ren  Sastinffs^  1776), 

(6).  Under  the  permanent  settlement,  the  great  body 
of  the  ryots  were  to  be  secured  the  same  equity  and  certainty 
as  to  the  amoimt  of  their  rents,  and  the  same  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  as  were  to  be 
given  by  that  settlement  to  the  zemindars  {Sir  John  Shore) . 

(c).  The  ryots  had  vested  rights  in  the  land,  and  the 
annulment  of  those  rights  would  be  the  most  extensive  act  of 
confiscation  that  ever  was  perpetrated  in  any  country.  "  Sa 
long  as  the  rights  of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  agricultural 
population  shall  remain  unprotected,  the  British  Govern- 
ment must  be  considered  to  have  fulfilled  very  imperfectly 
the  obligations  which  it  owes  to  its  subjects"  {Court  qf 
Directors,  9  th  May  1821). 

{d).  The  State's  share  of  the  produce,  out  of  which  was 
provided  the  zemindar's,  was  fixed  by  a  custom  more  ancient 
than  law,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  produce  belongs  to  the  ryot. 
"  The  faith  of  the  State  is  to  the  full  as  solemnly  pledged  to 
uphold  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  in  the  immolested  enjoy- 
ment of  his  long-established  rights,  as  it  is  to  maintain  the 
zemindar  in  the  possession  of  his  estate,  or  to  abstain  from 
increasing  the  publiq  revenue  permanently  assessed  upon, 
him''  {Cou/rt  of  Directors,  15th  January  1819). 

{e) .  Protection  of  the  ryots  in  their  rights,  and  security 
from  arbitrary  exactions,  formed,  in  principle  at  least,  a  part 
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of  the  permanent  settlement,  and  they  are  "  the  foundation,    App.  X, 
as  it  were,  on  which  your  revenue  and  judicial  system  pro-    g^;;^^. 
fessed  to  be  built ''  {Court  of  Directors,  9th  May  1881). 

III.  With  these  convictions  of  the  Government's  obliga- 
tions and  duty  towards  the  ryots,  the  Court  of  Directors 
reserved  their  right  as  sovereigns  to  intervene  from  time  to 
time,  as  may  be  necessary,  for  saving  the  ryot  from  exactions, 
and  from  being  dispossessed  of  the  land  he  occupied. 

IV.  But  these  professions  and  convictions  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  unavailing,  because  the  Government  declared  a 
policy  of  non-intervention,  in  pursuing  which  it  destroyed 
some  effectual  means  of  protecting  the  ryots,  and  in  con- 
ceiving which  it  relied  in  credulity  and  ignorance,  on  the 
efficacy  of  pottahs  which  it  was  persuaded  that  the  zemindars 
would  grant,  and  which,  indeed,  the  Government  soon  per- 
suaded  itself  that  the  zemindars  had  granted,  to  the  ryots, 
whereas,  the  zemindars  turned  their  obligation  to  grant  pottahs 
into  an  engine  of  oppression,  while  the  ryots  refused  pottahs  as 
the  instrument  of  their  subjection,  in  bondage,  to  zemindars. 

V.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  ryot's  rights  were 
destroyed;  they  passed  away  sub  silentio;  and,  then,  the 
Court  of  Directors,  in  viewing  the  wreck,  recorded  (as  if 
exclaiming  "  Alas !  poor  Torick  I")  that  the  ryots,  and  not 
the  zemindars,  were  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  land  ;  the 
Court  passed  no  orders  upon  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Colebrooke 
in  1816,  that  even  at  that  late  hour,  "  measures  should  be 
taken  for  the  re-establishment  of  fixed  rates,  as  nearly  con- 
formable to  the  anciently  established  ones  as  may  be  yet 
practicable,  to  regulate  distinctly  and  definitely  the  relative 
rights  of  the  landlord  and  tenantry."  But  later,  in  1824, 
they  approved  of  one  of  the  numerous  infructuous  good 
intentions  which  Governments  of  former  days  devoted  to 
the  ryots  in  return  for  a  confiscation  of  their  proprietary 
rights,  viz.^  that  by  a  detailed  survey  and  settlement,  similar 
to  that  in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  the  rights  of  ryots 
should  be  recorded,  and  their  rates  of  assessment  perma- 
nently fixed.  Had  that  order  been  carried  out,  ryots'  rents 
would  have  been  permanently  settled  before  the  great  rise 
of  prices  which  has  issued  in  constant  enhancements  of 
rent. 

VI.  It  was  intended  that,  as  a  part  of  the  permanent 
settlement,  the  pottahs  which  the  zemindars  were  to  give  to 
the  "great  body  of  the  ryots"  should  show  "  in  one  sum,  for 
a  given  quantity  of  land,  of  determinate  quality  and  produce," 

17 
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Apf.  X.  the  amount  which  each  ryot  was  to  pay,  '*  and  that  no  ryot 

Summit.    ^^^^  ^^  liable  to  pay  more  than  the  sum  actually  specified 

Pv».  iToontd  ^  1^  pottah."    This  was  tantamoimt  to  fixing  a  permanent 

'      '  assessment  for  each  ryot,  which  was  not  liable  to  be  increased 

from  any  subsequent  rise  of  prices ;  and  hence  it  may  be 

assumed,  even  did  pottahs  not  exist,  that  the  rates  of  rent  in 

the  present  day,  for  the  class  of  ryots  whom  pottahs  should 

have  protected,  ought  to  be  fixed  irrespectire  of  the  great 

rise  of  prices  since  18^. 


APPENDIX    XI. 


Zbmindaes  and  Ryots  feom  1793  to  1869. 

1.  Evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  permanent  settlement  in  App.  XI, 
one  of  its  principal  objects,  mz.f  the  protection  and  security  ^hi  ^n 
of  cultivators,  has  been  set  forth  in  Appendix  IV  under  the  ^^°^  J^°y' 
two  divisions  of  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  old  race  of  zemin-  ;""t«! 
dars  down  to  1858,  and  of  the  consequfent  wretched  condition     ^^^ 
of  the  ryots.    The  exactions  and  oppressions  by  the  earlier 
zemindars  have  been  noticed  more  minutely  in  Appendix  VII, 

and  the  destruction  of  ryots'  rights  in  Appendix  X.  Fur- 
ther  detail  wiU  now  be  supplied  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
ryot's  right  was  destroyed.  The  highest  authorities  declared 
that  right  to  be  the  greatest  right  in  the  country,  and  its 
preservation  to  be  the  bounden  duty  and  paramount  obliga- 
tion of  Government,  if  the  zemindary  settlement,  which  was 
to  redound  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  England,  was  not  to 
be  branded  as  an  unparalleled  confiscation  of  the  rights  of 
millions  of  proprietors. 

2.  The  history  of  that  settlement  is  a  sad  record  of  the 
confusion  and  discord  between  right,  law,  and  fact ; — of  the 
confusion  between  right  and  law,  from  the  almost  exclusive 
concern  of  the  latter  for  the  Government's  right  to  revenue, 
and  its  too  general  forgetfulness  of  the  ryot's  right  to  the 
soil,  and  (where  right  and  law  harmonised)  of  the  discord 
between  them  and  fact ;  the  zemindars  of  past  generations, 
and  many  of  them  to  this  day,  turning  into  fresh  instruments 
of  oppression  laws  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
designed  for  the  protection  of  the  ryots. 

3.  It  is  a  strange  spectacle ! — ^the  most  law-abiding  people 
on  the  earth  are  the  British  conquerors  of  India.  The  great- 
est contemners  of  the  law,  and  deriders  of  its  equities,  have 
been  a  comparatively  few,  and,  among  them,  mostly  half- 
educated  men  belonging  to  the  subject  race,  in  a  province 
which  for  centuries  has  accepted  foreign  domination,  and 
which,  were  English  rule  to  be  withdrawn,  would  accept  some 
other,  as  it  accepted  the  Mahomedan  before  the  British  rule. 
As  yet,  the  zemindary  settlement  has  only  pointed  this  curi- 
ous satire  on  national  independence  *,  where  a  few,  and  those 
not  generally  the  worthiest  of  the  conquered,  bend  to  their 
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App.  XI.  own  uses  the  laws,  and  so  stultify  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
querors ;  enjoying,  thus,  a  greater  liberty,  of  license  than  they 
could  dream  of,  or  dare  to  indulge  in,  if  they  were  not  of  a 
conquered  race. 

4.  As  in  the  discussions  before  1793,  relating  to  the  perma- 
nent settlement,  and  in  the  Begulations  of  that  year,  so  in  the 
subsequent  correspondence  between  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  the  authorities  in  Bengal,  the  literature  of  those  legis- 
lators and  administrators  is  replete  with  admirable  sentiments 
of  justice,  veneration  of  right,  philanthropy,  benevolence,  and 
mercy  to  the  poor.  These,  however,  furnished  only  the  embel- 
lishments of  the  history  of  the  zemindary  settlement  from 
1793  to  1867  ;  the  actual  history  was  made,  and  its  repulsive 
facts  were  supplied,  by  the  lawlessness  of  zemindars,  who 
corrupted  and  controlled  the  police,  corrupted  the  underlings 
in  civil  and  crimiaal  courts,  in  days  when,  judges  being  few, 
evidence  was  recorded,  not  by  the  presiding  officer,  but  by 
mohurirs  in  comers  of  a  crowded  court-room,  and  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  suitor  needs,  or  needed,  to  bestow  on  the  exe- 
cution of  a  decree  as  much  anxiety  and  careful  watching  as 
during  the  progress  of  his  suit. 

5.  The  history  is  exciting,  with  its  incidents  of  crime, 
dacoity,  violence,  forgery,  and  perjury;  but  its  tragedy  is 
revolting,  for  those  incidents  brought  ryots  into  predial  bond- 
age to  zemindars ;  and  ryots  could  not  help  themselves  when 
required,  at  the  zemindar's  bidding,  to  pay  enhanced  rents, 
with  or  without  agreement,  and,  so,  to  destroy  their  ancient 
rights,  even  if  by  a  miracle  they  had  preserved  proof  s  of  those 
rights.  After  sixty  years  of  this  disorder, — ^this  tyranny  of 
might  over  right, — ^Act  X  of  1859  laid  down  rules  for  the  en- 
hancement of  rent,  as  if  that  period  had  been  one  of  peaceful 
calm  ui  which  the  zemindars  had  abstained  from  increasing 
rents,  excdpt  in  accordance  with  established  custom,  and  as  if 
the  ryots  had  carefully  preserved  documentary  proofs  of  pri- 
vileges, and  been  free  tx)  refuse  more  than  the  customary  rents. 

6.  Custom  and  law  may  have  been  ever  so  clear  about 
the  ryot's  right,  but  their  testimony  was  useless  so  long  as 
a  weak,  corrupt  police  could  not  prevent  his  ejectment 
from  his  land  by  a  powerful  zemindar.  This  power  of  the 
zemindar  would  deter  the  ryot  from  even  the  semblance  of 
resistance,  and  make  him  sign  anything,  agree  to  anything. 
If  the  police  was  known  to  be  in  the  zemindar's  pay; 
if  dacoits  were  harboured  or  protected  by  him;  if  the 
village    chowkidars,  who  were  known  to  be  dacoits,   were 
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those  who  collected  the  zemindar's  rents;  if  the  zemindar  App.  XI 
kept  bands  of  clubmen ;  and  il  violent  or  fraudulent  evic-     ^  — ^^ 
tions  of  some  ryots,  with  destruction  of  their  projperty,  and      fj^nj 
with  worse  treatment  of  them,  were  practised  with  impunity,      p—^ 
the  thousands  of  other  ryots  who  witnessed  these  things,  and 
who  felt  the  hopelessness  of  kicking  against  the  pricks,  were, 
perforce,  cowed  into  subjection.    We  may  give  precedence, 
therefore,  to  evidence  respecting  the  state  of  the  police. 

7. — Police. 

I. — MiNUTB  OF  THE  GOVERNOR- Gkneral,  7tA  December  1792, 

{a).  With  respect  to  the  landholders,  some  of  the  principal  of  them 
in  Bengal  (the  zemindars  of  Burdwan,  Nuddea,  and  others)  have  been 
allowed  considerable  deductions  in  the  adjustments  of  their  jumma 
for  the  maintenance  of  thannadars  and  pykes,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  perform  the  condition  of  keeping  the  peace,  annexed 
to  their  tenures.  This  condition  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  promise 
general  security ;  but  experience  has  proved  the  fallacy  of  delegating  to 
individuals  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  Government. 

(d).  Of  the  zemindars  who  have  been  allowed  the  above-mentioned 
deductions,  some  keep  up  no  establishments  whatever,  whilst  others,  instead 
of  entertaining  creditable  persons,  and  allowing  them  an  adequate  salary, 
dispose  of  the  employments  for  pecuniary  considerations.  As  the  offices 
afford  no  source  of  emolument  but  such  as  are  derived  from  the  most 
iniquitous  practices,  it  can  answer  to  none  but  professed  robbers  to 
purchase  them ;  most  of  the  thannadars  appointed  by  the  zemindars  are, 
accordingly,  persons  of  this  description.  The  annexed  proceedings  of 
the  late  Acting  Magistrate  of  Burdwan  (the  principal  zemindary  in 
Bengal)  will  show  that  the  police  appointments  were  sold  by  the  zemin- 
dars^ officers  to  the  most  notorious  robbers,  who  plundered  the  country 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  protect.  The  same  abuses  prevail,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  zemindary  the  proprietor  of  which  is 
allowed  to  keep  up  a  similar  establishment. 

(c).  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  iii  the  eastern  and 
the  southern  districts  of  Bengal,  many  of  the  petty  landholders,  en- 
couraged by  the  great  distance  of  the  magistrate's  place  of  residence^ 
and  by  there  being  no  officers  stationed  on  the  spot,  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  protection  of  the  country,  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  in  the  habit  of  perpetrating  robberies  themselves,  or  conniving  at 
them  in  others.  It  is,  indeed,  notorious  that  most  of  the  principal  gangs 
of  robbers  are  in  league  with  some  of  the  zemindars,  and  generally 
with  those  in  whose  districts  they  leave  their  families  and  deposit  their 
plunder. 

{d).  To  exonerate  the  zemindars  from  all  responsibility  would  be  im- 
proper. The  condition  annexed  to  their  tenure  may  be  converted  to  the 
most  beneficial  purposes  in  aid  of  an  established  police,  by  limiting  the 
operation  of  it  to  cases  in  which  they  may  be  proved  to  have  connived 
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App.  XI.  at  robberies,  harboured  robbers,  aided  their  escape,  received  any  part  of 

property  stolen^  or  omitted  to  give  effectual  aid  to  the  officers  of  Gov- 

o^uvri     emment  in  the  apprehension  of  offenders. 

POIIOB. 

'^^      II. — Goveenoe-Geneual,  to  Goveenoe   in  Council,  Madeas — Shi 

December  1799  {respecting  a  permanent  zemindary  settlement  of 
the  Madras  Presidency). 

ifl).  Independent  of  these  important  considerations,  to  abandon  the 
charge  of  the  police  of  the  country  to  the  landholders  must  always 
give  rise  to  the  most  flagrant  abuses.  In  the  inquiries  which  preceded 
the  resumption  of  this  charge  from  the  landholders  in  Bengal,  it  was 
established  that  the  offices  of  police  were  held  chiefly  by  the  most  noto- 
rious robbers,  who  paid  Urge  sums  of  money  to  the  zemindars  or  to 
their  officers  and  dependants  for  these  situations,  the  possession  of 
which  enabled  them  to  carry  on  their  depredations  with  impunity. 

(d) .  The  arrangement  suggested  wul  not  prevent  your  Lordship  in 
Council  from  deriving  every  assistance  from  the  landholders  in  main- 
taining the  peace  of  the  country,  in  their  individual  capacity  of  pro- 
prietors of  estates ;  on  the  contrary,  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  their 
engagements,  binding  them  to  convey  to  the  magistrates  or  to  their 
officers  the  earliest  information  of  every  circumstance  affecting  the 
good  order  of  the  country ;  and  they  should  be  subjected  to  punishment, 
extending  in  certain  cases  of  enormity  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates, 
if  it  should  appear  that  they  had  connived  at  robberies,  or  protected 
robbers  or  other  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 

{c).  The  magistrates,  and  the  officers  acting  under  them,  should  pos- 
sess the  most  absolute  control  over  all  the  vUlage  watchmen  of  every 
description.  At  the  same  time,  these  village  watchmen  should  be  care- 
fully secured  in  the  lands,  fees,  and  allowances  of  which  they  are  stated, 
in  the  671st  paragraph  of  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Bevenue,  to  be  in 
the  enjoyment,  so  as  to  render  their  services  efficient  to  the  original  pur- 
poses of  their  institution. 

III. — Me.    W.    B.  Batlbt,    Secretary  to  the    Oovernment  of  Bengal 

{16th  April  1838). 

.  •     '        •• 

Pftri  Pap«n,  {a).  The  police  jurisdictions  upder  darogahs  were  originally  intended 

vouis.  '  to  include  spaces  of  about  20  square  miles,  but  they  are  or  greater  or 
less  extent,  as  circumstances  require.  There  are  from  15  to  iO  thannas 
or  darogahs'  stations  in  a  zillah,  the  total  numbef  being  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  near  600,  and  in  the  western  near  400.  At  each  station 
under  the  darogah  are  a  mohurir,  or  writer,  and  a  jemadar,  with  from 
20  to  50  burkundazes,  peons,  or  irregular  soldiers. 

(i) .  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  whole  business  of  the  police 
is  performed  by  these  establishments.  The  zemindars  or  their  agents, 
or  other  local  officers  under  them,  are  required,  to  give  immediate  inform- 
ation at  principal  police  stations  of  all  orimes  committed  within  their 
limits;  and  the  duly  of  tracing. •and  af]^rehendingcriaunals  is  chiefly 
1  performed  by  the  village  officers  or  servant8,.under  the  occasional  direction 
or  supervision  of  some  person  from  the  thanna. 
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(e).  Thedarogahs  report  tbeir  proceedings  regularly  to  the  mfigis-  App.  XL 
trate,  and  receive  orders  from  hinL    Their  principal  duties  are  to  receive     ^"^ 
criminal  chai^s^  to  hold  inquests,  to  forward  accused  persons,  with  their      ooBsnn 
prosecutors  and  witnesses,  to  the  magistrate,  and,  generally,  to  perform      p^»- 
such  acts  as  the  regulations  prescribe  with  a  view  to  the  discovery,  appre-  P"**  ''^  <****• 
hension,  and  ultimate  trial  of  ofEenders. 

These  extracts  show  that  the  poorly-paid  darogahs  were 
sufficiently  few  to  be  kept  in  the  secret  pay  of  zemindars ; 
aJso  that  their  duty  was  not  to  stir  until  crime  was  reported 
to  them ;  and  that  the  duty  of  reporting  crime  appertained 
to  the  village  chowkidars,  who  collected  rcYenue  for  zemin- 
dars. The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Police 
Committee^  of  1837  show  the  character  of  the  village  police 
and  of  police  darogahs : — 

IV.  {a).  We  now  come  to  the  most  important  subject  connected  with 
the  police  of  Bengal,  namely,  the  state  of  the  chowkidari  establishments. 
In  some  districts,  their  numerical  strength  appears  to  be  very  great;  yet 
they  are  utterly  inefficient,  and  have  been  described  in  the  most  unfavour- 
able terms.  Mr.  W.  T.  Holbom,  Judge  of  Zillah  Cuttack,  in  his  letter 
already  referred  to,  observes:  ''That,  from  the  total  absence  of  any 
supervision  over  the  village  police  for  a  series  of  years,  it  may  be  said 
that  at  present  such  a  body  does  not  exist.  The  race  of  people  denomi- 
nated chowkidars  retain  the  name,  apparently  to  blind  the  people  as  to 
their  real  character.  They  are  employed  during  the  day  to  assist  the 
zemindar  in  collecting  his  rents,  and  at  night  they  act  as  the  agents  of 
notorious  characters,  to  point  out  where  property  is  to  be  found  I  This  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  office  is  held  by  the  very  lowest  caste  of 
natives,  and  they  are  allowed  by  the  zemindars  to  realise  what  they  can  from 
the  villagers  for  their  maintenance.  They  have,  in  a  measure,  held  us  at 
defiance  heretofore.  If  a  chowkidar  be  accidentally  detected  at  con-* 
niving  at  any  offence,  and  the  magistrate  orders  his  dismissal,  directing 
the  darogah,  through  the  zemindar,  to  appoint  another  in  his  stead,  his  son 
or  his  nephew^s  name  is  handed  up  for  approval,  and,  in  ignorance,  he  is 
appointed.  The  chowkidars  in  Bengal  and  Behar  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  following  castes :— Harrees,  Bagdhees,  Banees,  Dusads,  and  Domes. 
In  Orissa  Pans,  Kindeahs,  and  Mehters.  These  castes  are  deemed  so 
inferior,  that  they  are  employed  as  scavengers,  and  in  such  like  degrad- 
ing offices.  No  Hindu  native  of  a  higher  caste  would  even  touch  them : 
to  do  so,,  or  to  take  anything  from  them,  is  held  to  be  forfeiture  of  caste. 
Thev  seldom  realise  by  honest  means  above  one  or  two  rupees  per  mensem 
at  the  utmost,  and  are,  therefore,  always  ready  to  coimive  at  offences,  on 
the  promise  of  getting  a  share  of  the  stolen  property.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common trick  amongst  the  chowkidars  to  apply  for  leave  of  absence 
before  a  burglary  or  a  dacoity  takes  place,  to  quiet  suspicion  against 
tham,  after  having  informed  where  property  is  to  oe  found,  and  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  the  theft  can  be  accomplished  with  the  least  chance 
of  detection  to  the  parties  coi^oenied*^' 

>  CompriMd  of  Mean.  W.  W.  Bird,  W.  BrAddoo,  F«  C.  Smith,  J.B.  Henohdl,  J.  Lowi«» 
F.  J.  Halliday,  D.  C.  Smjth,  and  T.  C.  Soptt 
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Api>.  Xi.         (S).  Mr.  W.  A.  Prmgle,  in  his  letter  dated  the  7th   February  1887, 

gives  similar  testimony :    ''  At  present  the  village  watchmen  are  badly 

coKBUPT      and  irregularly  paid ;  and  though  nominally  under  one  master  only,  the 
PoLicB.      darogah,  they  are  bullied  and  oppressed  by  almost  every  man  in  the 
Far*.  7,  contd.  village.    The  zemindars  and  farmers^  and  their  amlah,  too  often  employ 
them  in  collecting  rent  and  in  oppressing  the  ryots/'         *        * 

{c).  Mr.  T.  B.  Davidson,  also,  in  his  letter  dated  the  10th  June  1837, 
remarks :  "  At  the  lowest  computation,  this  branch  of  the  police  (chow- 
kidars)  in  he  four  districts  Sarun,  Shahabad,  Patna,  and  Behar, 
exceeds  15,000  men ;  yet  it  is  so  utterly  worthless,  that  I  am  not  sure 
the  country  would  be  in  a  worse  position  in  point  of  police  were  every 
chowkidar  dismissed.  They  comprise  the  most  debased  class  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  are,  I  fear^  usually,  rather  engaged  in  robbery  and  theft, 
than  in  guarding  the  property  of  their  employers.  In  the  district  of 
Sarun  they  are  said  to  be  the  leaders  of  gangs ;  and  they  are  notoriously 
the  medium  by  which  stolen  property  is  restored  throughout  the  divi- 
sion.''        *        * 

{d).  The  papers  submitted  for  our  consideration  abound  with  evidence 
to  the  same  effect ;  but  the  above  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  nothing 
can  be  in  a  worse  state  than  these  establishments,  and  that  the  most 
urgent  necessity  exists  for  a  thorough  revision,  not  in  one  or  two  dis- 
tricts merely,  but  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  place  them  in  a 
state  of  efficiency.  In  some  districts  the  allowances  for  watchmen  are  very 
great.  In  Pumeah,  for  instance,  they  are  stated  by  Mr.  Pringle  to  amount 
to  no  less  than  sicca  Bs.  1^96,132  per  annum — a  sum  which,  at  the  rate 
of  4  rupees  per  mensem,  would  admit,  under  a  well-regulated  system,  of 
the  employment  for  that  district  alone  of  4,000  men ;  and  yet  the  estab- 
lishment is  described,  not  only  as  utterly  useless  for  police  purposes,  but 
as  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing,  to  the  community.  It  is  the  same 
almost  everywhere  else;  and  it  is  even  a  question  whether  an  order  issued 
throughout  the  country  to  apprehend  and  confine  them  would  not  do 
more  to  put  a  stop  to  theft  and  robbery,  than  any  other  measure  that 
could  be  adopted.     *    * 

{e).  The  magistrates  are  overwhelmed;  the  darogahs  and  their  sub- 
ordinate officers  are  corrupt ;  the  village  watchmen  are  poor,  degraded, 
and  often  worse  than  useless ;  and  the  community  at  large,  oppressed  and 
inconvenienced  in  various  ways,  are  not  only  disinclined  to  afford  aid  to 
the  police,  but,  in  most  cases,  had  rather  submit-  quietly  to  be  robbed, 
than  apply  to  the  police  officers  for  assistance  to  apprehend  the  thieves, 
or  recover  the  stolen  property. 

{/) .  The  defect  which  we  have  next  to  bring  to  notice  is  one  that  has 
been  already  referred  to,  namely,  the  corruption  and  utter  worthlessness 
of  the  thannadars.  All  concur  in  thinking  that  this  class  of  functionaries 
are  on  the  worst  possible  footing,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  dis- 
pense with  them  altogether,  unless  inducements  can  be  Jield  out  sufficiently 
strong  to  dispose  persons  of  character  and  respectability  to  offer  them- 
selves for  the  appointment.  In  proof  of  what  is  above  stated,  we  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  evidence  given  before  us  by  fiabu  Dwarkanath 
lagore,  on  the  8th  November  last,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract: — 

''  Q.  863, — You  had,  then,  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  condi- 
tion of  the  police ;  state  what  you  think  of  it  ?     I  think  that,  from   the 
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cUro^h  to  the  lowest  peon^   the  whole  of  them  are  a  corrapt  set  of  A  pp.    XI. 
people — a  single  case  coidd  not  be  got  out  of  their  hands  without  paying        — 
money  :  the  wealthy  always  get  advantage  over  the  poor.     In  quarreb      toiSrpi 
between  the  zemindars  and  indigo-planters,  large  sums  are  expended  to      ^^"^'- 
bribe   these  people.    When  any  report  is  called  for  by  the  magistrate  Pwa.  7,  contd. 
^rom  the  darogahs,  even  in  a  true  case,  that  report  could  not  be  obtained 
without  paying  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  should  the  case  be  between 
two  rich  parties,  the  richest,  or  he  who  pays  the  highest,  would  get  the 
report  in  his  favour.     If  a  jemadar  or  peon  is  sent  to  a  village  for  any 
inquiry,  there  is  immediately  a  tax  levied  by  them  from  all  the  ryots  of 
the  village,  through  the  gomashta  of  the   zemindar ;  and  this  mode 
of  extortion  has  so  long  prevailed  as  almost  to  give  it  the  character  of 
a  just  demand — so  much  so,  that  not  a  single  ryot  would  even  make 
an  objection  to  pay  it.     Indeed,  they  look  upon  it  as  an  authorised  tax. 
If  a  dacoity  takes  place  in  any  neighbourhood,  the   darogah   and  all  his 
people  will   go  about  the  villages  and  indiscriminately  seize  the  inhabit- 
ants, innocent  or  culpable ;  and  it  often  happens  that  persons  so  taken, 
although  of  the  most  suspicious  character,  in  the  particular  transaction 
are  released  on  some  money  inducement  being  given  to  the  officers.  *  ^ 
In  short,  nothing  can  be  done  without  paying  for  it  whenever  they  are 
called  upon  to  interfere.^' 

V. — MmiSTBRS   AND  MISSIONARIES  RBSIDBNT   IN.  CALCUTTA    {1852-53). 

{a).  Your  petitioners  greatly  fear  that  it  will  be  found  on  enquiry  that  s«m.  i8B2-68. 
in  many  districts  of  Bengal  neither  life  nor  property  is  secure ;  that  gang-  Ipp,*7* 
robberies  of  the  most  daring  character  are  perpetrated  annually  in  great 
numbers  with  impunity ;  and  that  there  are  constant  scenes  of  violence 
in  contentions  respecting  disputed  boundaries  between  the  owners  of 
landed  estates. 

{b) .  The  radical  cause  of  both  these  evils  is  the  inefficiency  of  the 
police  and  the  judicial  system.  Your  petitioners  find  that  the  sole  pro- 
tection of  the  public  peace  in  many  places  is  a  body  of  policemen  (called 
village  chowkidars),  who  are,  in  &ct,  the  ministers  of  the  most  powerful 
of  their  neighbours,  rather  than  the  protectors  of  the  people.  The 
body  of  peace  officers  appointed  and  paid  directly  by  the  State  will,  on 
inquiry,  be  found  to  be  entirely  insufficient  for  the  great  districts  for 
which  they  are  provided ;  but,  few  as  they  are,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
the  oppressors  of  the  people.  The  records  of  the  criminal  courts,  and 
the  experience  of  every  resident  in  the  districts  of  Bengal,  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  police 
force  (either  the  regular  force  or  the  village  chowkidars) ;  that  it  is 
their  practice  to  extort  confessions  by  torture ;  and  that,  while  they  are 
powerless  to  resist  the  gangs  of  organised  burglars  or  dacoits,  they 
are  corrupt  enough  to  connive  at  their  atrocities. 

(e.)  Your  petitioners  believe  that  a  strict  and  searching  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  rural  population  of  Bengal,  would  lead  your  Hon'ble 
House  to  the  conclusion  that  they  commonly  live  in  a  state  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  produced  chiefly  by  the  present  system  of  landed  tenures, 
and  the  extortion  of  the  zemindars,  aggravated  by  the  inefficiency  and 
the  cruelties  of  the  peace  officers,  who  are  paid  by  the  chowkidari 
tax  or  by  the  (Government, 
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App.  XI.  YI. — Ms.  W.  TwEOBALD,   Me.  Theodosb  DicKiars,  and  Bbitibh  aitd 

OTHKB  INHABITAKTS  OP  CALCUTTA   AITB  THB  VBIGHBOUBOTG  PABTS 

IN  LowBB  Bengal^  1859. 


A  waAK» 

OOBBITPC 
POLIOI. 


Ptea.  7,  Mmtd. 


(a) .  The  police  of  the  Lower  Provinces  totally  fails  as  respects  its 
proper  purposes — the  prevention  of  crime^  apprehension  of  offenders,  and 
protection  of  life  and  property ;  and  it  is  become  an  engine  of  oppression 
and  a  great  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the  people.  Your  petitioners  desire 
to  state  a  few  facts  in  connexion  with  these  propositions.  The  Lower 
Provinces^  concerning  whose  police  your  petitioners  are  now  speaking,  are 
divided  into  32  counties  (zillahs)^  and  contain  an  estimated  population 
of  SO  millions^  and  compose  an  area  larger  than  France.  The  proper 
police  force  in  these  counties  consists  of  superintendents  (darogahs), 
seigeants  (jemadars),  and  constables  (burkundazes),  amounting,  on  the 
whole,  to  10,000  ^  or  11,000  persons ;  and  to  these  have  to  be  added  the 
village  watchmen,  who  are  paid  by  the  villagers,  and  not  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  are  so  rarely  known  to  prevent  a  theft  or  other  crime,  or  to 
apprehend  the  criminal,  that  they  must  count  for  very  little  in  an  honest 
appreciation  of  the  general  system.  These  numbers  are  insufficient  with 
reference  to  the  existing  state  of  the  population ;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  crime,  an  exclusively  native  police,  however  nimierous,  can  hardly 
be  made  sufficient. 

(6) .  Effective  superintendence  over  the  native  police  there  is,  and  can  be, 
none  under  the  existing  institutions,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  magistrates, 
their  heavy  judicial  duties,  which  being  alone  sufficient  to  occupy  their 
time,  are  incompatible  with  the  activity  and  locomotion  required  for 
superintendence,  and  the  large  size  of  districts,  the  zillah  being  perhaps 
as  large  as  Yorkshire,  or  an  area  of  6,000  or  7,000  square  miles,  and 
containing  a  population  of  one  million,  with  one  magistrate,  an  '^  assist- 
ant '^  or  pupil  of  the  civil  service,  and  a  deputy  magistrate  for  the 
whole  zillah. 

(c).  Your  petitioners  will  make  a  brief  statement  in  illustration  of 
tiie  practical  beaxing  of  the  existing  system  on  the  condition  of  the 
people.  In  case  of  the  apprehension  of  an  offender,  and  in  order  to 
prosecute  him,  it  is  necessary  for  the  injured  party  and  his  witnesses  to 
go  before  the  magistrate;  but  this  may  be  a  journey  of  from  15  or  less, 
to  60  miles  or  more,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  his  district ;  and, 
when  arrived  at  the  magistrate's  office,  he  may  be  detained  days  or  weeks, 
from  a  variety  of  causes.  In  fact,  a  magistrate's  compound  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  often  presents  the  spectacle  of  hundreds  of  persons  thus  kept 
in  detention  for  weeks ;  and  if  the  offence  is  of  a  gross  character,  or 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate,  be  and  his  witnesses  may  be 
required  to  take  a  second  journey  of  the  same  distance  to  the  sessions, 
and  be  there  detained  for  days  or  weeks  waiting  for  a  trial.  At  the 
sessions,  also,  hundreds  of  persons  are  constantly  detained,  at  great  dis- 
tances from  their  homes.  To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the  population 
Tender  little  or  no  aid  to  the  police  for  the  enforoement  of  the  law,  but 
on  the  contrary  they  are  generally  averse  to  do  so ;  and  hence  has 


>  Corroborated  bj  Mr.  Marfthman'f  evidence,  Q.  3590. 
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arisen  a  practice  which  is  a  great  reproach  to  the  police  system^  namely^  App.  XI. 

that  witnesses   generally,  and  prosecutors  often,  are  inade  prisoners,        

kept  under  arrest,  and  sent  to  the  magistrate,  and  afterwards  to  the  oobbum 
sessions,  in  actual  custody.  From  this  state  of  the  law  and  the  police  ^^^■' 
result  the  following,  among  other  evils  :  persons  robbed  deny  the  fact  of  ^•».7.«>iitd. 
a  robbery ;  or  if  they  complain,  the  persons  who  could  be  witnesses  deny 
all  knowledge  of  it,  the  immediate  interests  of  these  classes  being 
arrayed,  by  reason  of  the  state  of  the  law  and  jurisdictions,  against  the 
objects  of  law  and  justice.  Often  under  these  circumstances  the  native 
policeman,  to  do  his  duty,  employs  the  means  of  terror ;  and  torture  is 
believed  to  be  extensively  practised  on  persons  under  accusation,  and  the 
injured  party  for  not  assisting  him  becomes  an  ofFender.  All  the  evil 
passions  are  thus  brought  into  play,  and  ingenuities  of  all  kinds,  both  by 
people  and  police,  are  resorted  to.  Another  result  is  the  constant  device 
of  proving  a  true  case  by  witnesses  who  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 
Justice  is  supposed  to  be  thus  satisfied ;  but  convenient  perjury  becomes 
familiar,  and  perjury  loses  its  criminal  character  among  the  people. 
Thus,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  the  law  and  police  operate  to  corrupt 
the  people,  and  •  spread  corruption ;  moreover,  the  very  circumstances 
which  repel  the  honest,  attract  those  who  have  revenge  to  gratify,  rivals 
to  injure,  enemies  to  destroy ;  and  for  these  and  other  dishonest  purposes 
the  police  and  criminal  courts  are  resorted  to,  and  police  and  law  under 
the  present  system  are  terrible  evils. 

{d} .  A  further  aggravation  of  evil  results  from  some  powers  possessed 
by  the  native  police,  which,  practically,  are  magisterial — such  as  the  power 
of  receiving  confessions,  and  in  all  cases  of  taking  (though  not  on  oath) 
the  deposition  of  witnesses,  which  powers  are  exercised  by  the  sergeant 
(jemadar},  in  the  absence  of  his  immediate  superior  (the  darogah) ;  and 
thereby,  practically,  the  course  of  criminal  justice  takes  its  direction 
from  them,  and  thus  ihe  police  control  the  magistrate's  functions,  instead 
of  his  superintending  and  controlling  the  police.   *  * 

(e).  The  legislation  respecting  crime  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  By 
reason  of  the  state  of  the  poUce,  every  landholder,  planter,  banker, 
considerable  trader,  and  storekeeper,  is  obliged  to  keep  men,  often  in 
very  considerable  numbers,  armed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, to  defend  his  property  against  midnight-gangs,  called  dacoits,  and 
other  robbers.  Such  irregular  forces,  though  necessary  for  self-protec- 
tion, are  of  course  liable  to  be  employed  by  neighbours  at  enmity  against 
one  another,  and  by  circumstances  to  become  aggressive ;  and  hence  the 
frequency  of  affrays,  which  are  to  be  deplored.  But  the  primary  evrl, 
in  the  whole  set  of  circumstances,  is  the  state  of  the  police ;  and  its  reform 
is  the  proper  and  essential  remedy..  Instead  of  which,  mere^  legislation 
iogainst  crime  is  resorted  to ;  ingenuities  are  exerted  to  bring  the  pro- 
pertied classes  within  the  criminal  categories  j  the  laws  on  paper  are  made 
more  severe ;  increased  judiciary  powers  are  given  to  the  magistracy ; — 
but  the  real  evil  remains  unabated.  It  is  obvious  that  legislation  of  this 
kind  is  only  acceleration  on  the  road  to  ruin. 


>  Jqti  in  the  tame  i^ray  as  the  Qovernment  in  1793  were  content  to  seciire  tbe  ryoti 
hj  legislating  about  pottahs. 
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Aff.  XI.  VII. — Bbnoal  British  Indian  Association   and  other  native  in- 
—  habitants  of  the  Bengal  Pkesidenct. 


Iirnmoisn 
Fouos. 

F«n.  7,  oootd. 


1862^, 
Vol  27,  App.  7. 


Zemindar*! 
opportunity  of 
Mooring  these 
offioes  •sainit 
theryota. 


Zemindar'a 
opportauity. 


(a).  The  Association  thank  the  British  Qovemment  for 
having  ensured  to  them  freedom  from  foreign  incursions  and 
intestinedissen  sions,  and  (speaking  doubtless  on  behalf  of 
the  ryots)  security  from  spoliation  by  lawless  power. 

(b) .  The  Company^s  courts  are  not  so  constituted  as  to  render  substan- 
tial justice  to  the  natives^  or  afford  them  a  just  confidence  as  to  security 
of  life  and  property. 

(c).  The  police  of  the  country  has  always  been  in  a  state  not  at  all 
creditable  to  an  enlightened  Government,  and  has,  indeed,  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  servants  of  Government  to  be  "  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  *' 
The  Court  of  Directors  have,  it  is  true,  expressed  themselves  solicitous 
of  the  improvement  of  the  police  at  any  cost ;  but  their  solicitude  has 
been  without  any  effect.  The  Grovemment,  on  appointing  a  Police  Com- 
mittee in  1837  to  hold  inquiries  on  the  subject,  strictly  prohibited  the 
suggestion  of  any  reforms  which  should  involve  any  great  increase  of 
expenditure.  From  that  day  to  this  no  reforms  have  been  attempted 
beyond  the  appointment  of  a  few  deputy  magistrates,  and,  very  recently, 
of  a  commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  dacoity,  who  has  not  yet 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Hence,  the  utmost  insecurity  of 
life  and  property  prevails  in  every  district,  and  even  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis  of  British  India. 

(rf).  The  insufficiency  of  the  police  arises,  not  only  from  the  small 
establishments  maintained  by  the  Government,  but  from  the  extensive 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  practice  of  appointing  very 
young  men  to  that  office,  and  removing  them  to  higher  posts  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  acquire  experience.  The  extent  of  country  which  is  to  be 
travelled  over  to  arrive  at  the  station  of  the  magistrate,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  access  to  that  functionary,  except  through  the  medium  of 
the  ministerial  officers,  the  necessity  of  presenting  every  petition  in 
writing,  and  on  stamped  paper  of  the  value  of  half  a  rupee  (about  four 
times  the  value  of  a  labourer's  daily  wages),  combine  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  impossibility  to  the  poorer  classes  to  obtain  justice  from  the 
criminal  courts.  The  large  powers  vested  in  the  darogahs  are  liable  to 
abase,  owing  to  the  insufficient  remuneration  they  receive,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  exercising  proper  control  over  them.  Their  entrances  into 
villages  to  trace  out  the  perpetrators  of  heinous  offences,  or  discover 
property  alleged  to  be  stolen,  are  regarded  by  the  people  as  visitations. 
The  fact  is  so  notorious,  that  the  Government  have  found  it  necessary  to 
pass  a  law,  Begulation  II  of  1832,  to  prevent  the  darogahs  from 
investigating  any  cases  of  burglary,  unless  expressly  desired  by  the 
party  injurS,  or  directed  by  the  magistrate.  Hence,  it  is  difficult  ade- 
quately to  represent  to  your  Hon'ble  House  the  actual  situation  of 
flie  poor  in  the  interior,  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  police 
system,  since  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  powerful 
and  the  lawless  have  most  to  dread  the  exactions  of  the  officers  of  the 
police,  many  of  whom  are  actually  in  the  pay  of  the  rich,  while  some 
have  been  convicted  of  practising  torture  to  obtain  their  ends. 
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(e).  To  remedy  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  urgently  required  that  a  A  pp.  XI. 

suitable  augmentation  of  the  police  be  made  for  the  repression  of  dacoity  

and  other  crimes  attended  with  violence,  as  well  as  that  a  sufficient  num-  polzci. 

ber  of  magisterial   officers,  unencumbered   with   extraneous  duties,  be  PM».^]^ntd. 
attached  to  every  district. 

VIII. — Sir  Frederick  Halliday  {14tA  March  1853). 

Q.  1696. — Here,  again,  I  must  limit  my  answer  by  saying  that  I  s«e8. 1862-0, 
speak  with  reference  to  the  police  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  with  ^^^  ^' 
which  I  am  more  familiar  than  any  other.     I   cannot  give  it  a   good 
character  ;   at  the  sarae  time  I  must  say  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
magisfDrate,  even  now  the  police  are  capable  of  being  made  more  efficient, 
and  that  they  are  more  efficient  than  you  would  suppose  to  be  the  case, 
judging  from  the  complaints  to   which  allusion  has  been  made.     Much 
of  the  fault  attributed  to  it,   and  the  want  of  success  which  has  been 
complained  of,  is  almost  insuperable,  in  consequence  of  the  character  of 
the  people  with  whom  you  have  to  deal.    You   have  a  cowardly  and 
untruthful  people,  not  in  the  smallest  degree  disposed  to  aid  the  police, 
but  rather  the  contrary ;  you  have  persons  of  power  and  influence,  con- 
nected with  the  land,  who,  so  far  from  assisting  you,  are  chai*ged  by 
their  countrymen  with  assisting  thieves  and  robbers,  and    participating 
in  their  spoU ;  you  have,  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  police,  a  system— 
a  thoroughly  ill-paid  and  demoralised  set  of  village  watchmen,  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  zemindars  resist  most  strongly  any  attempt  made  to 
put  them  upon  a  better  footing,  because  it  will  cause  them,   they  think, 
additional  expense ;   and  you  have  to  work  through  native  agents,  and 
through  a  class  generally  whom  you  cannot  afford  to  pay   sufficiently, 
,  and  who,  therefore,  are  exceedingly  untrustworthy ;  you  had  a  system 
which,   in  fact,   was     rotten  when  you  found  it,  and  which  will  take    ■ 
many  years  to  put  into  a  proper  state ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  far  from    ' 
saying  that  much  might  not  be  done,  and  far  from  hoping  that  much 
will  not  be  done. 

Q.  190f>. — Do  you  believe  that  the  class  of  men  by  whom  the  police 
is  now  carried  on  are  open  to  bribery,  and  to  all  kinds  of  corruption  ? 
To  an  immense  extent. 

IX.— Mr.  J.  C.  Marshman  (SSli  April  1853). 

The  state  of  the  police  in  Bengal   is  unfortunately  very  unsatisfac-  soss.  1862.5^ 
tory ;  it  is  perhaps  the  worst  part  of  our  administration ;  there  is  very  ^^  ^' 
little  security  to  property,  and  those  who  commit  depredations  are  very 
seldom  apprehended  and  punished.   *   *  The  people  never  can  be  roused 
to  protect  themselves  ;  they  submit  to  the  exactions  and  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  dacoit«  and  public  officers  almost  without  a  complaint. 

X.— Indigo  Commission's  Beport  (S7tA  August  1860). 

As  regards  the  conduct  of  the  police,  it  is  not  denied  that  up  to  this 
time,  as  a  body,  they  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  venality  and  corruption, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  indigo,  like  eveiy  agricultural  or 
mercantile  pursuit,  may  suffer  from  the  want  of  a  really  good  police. 
*    *    The  cases  in  which  the  assistance  of  the  police  is  most  sought  for. 
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App.  XI.  are  when  lands  are  said  to  be  sown  or  occupied  forcibly.     And  when  this 

interference  is  asked  for^  there  can  be  little  doubt  with  which  party  the 

^p^io?"    advanta^  will  ordinarily  be.     The  frankest  admissions  have  been  made 

Pftim.TMntd.  l>®^^^^  ^^  ^y  planters  as  to  the  way  in  which  money  is  given  to  otBcers 

of  the  police  to  ensure  their  doing  their  duty,  or  to  prevent  them  acting 

or  reporting  unfairly.     When  matters  come  to  this,  that  the  assistance 

or  support  of  the  police  can  be  purchased  like  any  other  article,  it  is 

?[uite  clear  that  the  advantage  will  remain  with  the  party  who  has  the 
reest  hand  and  the  fullest  purse. 

8.  The  two  principal  means  by  which  zemindars,  after 
1793,  sought  to  destroy  the  occupancy  rights  of  the  ryot,  wefe 
to  dispossess  or  to  ruin  him.  The  preyalence  and  impunity  of 
violent  crime  were  favourable  to  either  method ;  and  of  such 
crime,  dacoity  was  the  most  effectual  to  the  zemindar's  end, 
as  it  was  most  under  his  control.  The  zemindars  began,  before 
1800,  by  appointing  robbers  to  superintend  the  police ;  the 
evictions  of  ryots  turned  them  into  dacoits  (App.  VII,  para. 
13,  section  III) ;  and  the  ball  was  then  kept  rolling  down 
to  near  the  period  of -the  rent  and  sale  laws  in  1859,  which 
put  the  ryots  on  proof  of  their  rights,  seventy  years  after  the 
decennial  settlement — that  is,  after  a  seventy-years'  reign  of 
spoliation,  oppression,  and  lawlessness.  The  story  of  dacoity, 
down  to  1831,  is  given  by  Mr.  Mill  in  Appendix  VI,  (above) ; 
it  is  continued  in  the  following  extracts : — 

I. — CoTJET  OF  Directors,  to  BsNG^i  Government  (306i  March  1831). 

PvLPapen,  1^  1812,  the  evil  of  dacoity  in  Bengal  was  particularly  noticed  in  the 

VoTii  "**'  ^^^  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conmions.  The  Com- 
mittee referred  to  a  despatch  from  Bengal  dated  in  1810^  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  commission  of  rohberies  and  murders^  and  the  most 
atrocious  deliberate  cruelties^  was  established ;  that  these  offences  were 
not  of  rare  occurrence,  or  confined  to  particular  districts — they  were 
committed  with  few  exceptions,  and  with  slight  modifications  of  atrocity^ 
in  every  part  of  Bengal.  The  Committee  adverted  to  the  endeavours 
of  the  Government  from  1801  to  1807  to  suppress  dacoity ;  and  they 
remarked :  '^  But,  notwithstanding  these  measures,  the  disorders  which 
they  were  intended  to  subdue  still  increased,  and  towards  the  end  of 
1807  had  acquired  such  a  degree  of  strength,  as  to  oblige  the  Government 
to  resort  to  measures  much  more  forcible  than  had  hitherto  been  tried 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  country  from  this  growing  and  intolerable 
evil/'  But  since  1812  the  reported  offences  of  dacoity  had  fallen  from 
1813  to  «1S17  to  a  yearly  average  of  339,  and  in  1828  to  167,  against 
a  yearly  average  from  1803  to  1807  of  1,481,  and  from  1808  to  1812 
of  927. 

II.— Mr,  J.  C.  Marshman  (28th  April  1853) . 

Dacoities  are  very  frequent  in  Bengal,  more  especially  in  the  districts 
immediately  round  the  presidency.  *  *  *  Dacoity  is  the  normal  crime 
of  Bengal,  especially  ot  the  Lower  Provinces.     As  far  as  we  have  any 
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knowledge^  it  has  always  existed.     It  fluctuates  with  the  vigorous  efforts  Afp.  XI. 

of  the  Government  to  put  it  down.     About  forty  years  ago,  the  system        

of  dacoity  had  reached  such  a  state  of  perfection,  that  the  Government        ^f^- 
were  obliged  to  employ  Mr.  Elliot  and  the  well  known  Dr.  LeydBn  to  **™«8»  «<»*<*• 
go  into  the  disturoed  districts ;  and  the  most  stringent  measures  were 
adopted,  and  the  district  of  Kishnaghur  in  particular  was  almost  cleared 
from  daooits;  but  the  crime  has  now  revived. 

Ill,— SiE  F.  J.  Halliday  {ISA  Marck  1853). 

Q.  1980. — In  four  or  five  districts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta,  so  far  from  a  diminution,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
dacoity  of  late  years  ;  in  other  districts  there  has  been  a  diminution ; 
but  all  over  Bengal  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  during  the  last 
few  years  in  the  atrocitv  of  the  nature  of  those  gang-robberies;  dacoi- 
ties  are  more  numerous,  but  they  are  more  insignificant  in  character. 

Q.  1921. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  gang-robberies  of  late  years,  as  compared  with  the  period 
when  gang-robberies  were  so  rife  in  Kishnaghur  and  Burdwan  in  former 
years  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  is  so  or  not ;  but  as  regards 
the  periods  with  which  I  am  better  acquainted,  there  has  been  a  great 
increase. 

IV. — Mb.  Wblby  Jackson — October  1853  (report  of  an  official  tour  of 
inspection  of  Bengal). 

(a).  So  far  from  the  zemindars  supporting  the  police  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  as  they  are  by  law  bound  to  do,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  crimes  attended  with  violence  which  are  committed,  and  which 
have  been  most  troublesome  to  check,  have  been  fostered  and  connived 
at  by  the  zemindars.  The  dacoities  now  so  common,  and  the  affrays^ 
both  of  them  often  attended  with  bloodshed,  are  known  to  be  usually 
committed  by  the  hired  servants  of  the  zemindars,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  latyals,  or  clubmen.  The  present  Dacoity  Commissioner 
informs  me  that,  from  the  information  he  receives  from  his  approvers 
(I  believe  the  best  information  to  be  had),  this  fact  is  quite  clear.  It  is 
to  be  held  in  mind  that  these  latyals  (clubmen)  are  not  usually  natives 
of  Bengal,  but  hired  ruffians  from  the  North- West  or  Behar,  bold  and 
powerful  men,  who  subsist  by  a  life  of  plunder,  receiving  pay  from  the 
zemindars,  to  whom  they  attach  themselves  for  protection  only  on  the 
occasion  of  special  service  done  him. 

(b).  Zemindars  oppose,  instead  of  supporting  police. — It  is  notorious 
that  many  zemindars  keep  up  large  bodies  of  these  fighting  men  to 
terrify  their  neighbours,  and  defend  themselves.  They  do  not  deny 
it ;  and  plead,  in  excuse,  that  the  practice  is  so  generaJ,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  any  individual  to  discontinue  it  with  due  regard 
for  his  protection.  These  men,  or  rather  bodies  of  men,  are  more 
than  a  match  for  our  police;  and  as  long  as  the  practice  of  re- 
taining them  is  kept  up,  so  long  will  dacoiiy  and  affray  be  prevalent^ 
*  ^  The  zemindars  and  landholders  must  be  brought  under  the  power 
of  the  police,  and  must  be  made  to  support  it ;  so  long  as  they  witiihold 
their  help,  and  even  oppose  it,  and  are  allowed  to  do  so  with  impunityj 
the  police  cannot  be  rendered  efficient. 
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App.  XI.  V. — CoMMissiONEE  OP  Dacoity  {20ti  April  1862). 

Dacoitt.  The   Magistrates  of    Shahabad    and   Ghazipore,   and  the    Dacoitjr 

Par».Fcontd  Commissioner  of  Behar,  have  been  endeavouring  to  arrest  the  persons 
who  compose  this  formidable  gang.  But  the  dacoits  are  protected  by 
the  landholders  in  those  districts ;  and  unless  a  stringent  order  is  passed 
on  these  confederates  of  dacoits,  it  will  be  difficult  to  apprehend  them. 
The  existence  of  the  gang  was  known  to  the  late  Superintendent  of 
Police,  who,  I  find,  issued  a  circular  to  all  magistrates  on  the  19th 
January  1857  to  watch  these  dacoits.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  extermi- 
nate the  g^ng  until  the  zemindars  who  protect  them  are  compelled  to 
give  them  up.  The  Dacoitv  Commissioner  of  Behar  informs  me  that  he  is 
baffled  in  all  his  attempts  by  the  zemindars.  The  evidence  collected  in 
this  office  against  the  dacoits  is  sufficient  to  ensure  their  conviction ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  influence  of  the  zemindars  should  be  used 
to  aid  these  persons  in  their  endeavours  to  escape  punishment.  It 
appears  to  me  very  clear  that  the  zemind^*s  share  in  the  profits  of 
dacoity. 

9.  The  zemindar's  power  of  summoning  ryots  to  his 
cutcherry,  and  the  law  of  distraiat  (Huftum  and  Punjum,  or 
B/egulations  VII,  1799,  and  V,  1812)  were  powerful  instru- 
ments of  oppression  of  the  ryots.  Tliey  were  only  repealed 
by  Act  X  of  1859.  The  advantage  which  Hiitum  and 
Punjum  gave  to  the  zemindar  has  been  described  as  a  knock- 
down blow  to  the  ryot  by  way  of  a  beginning  (Appendix  XII, 
para.  9,  sections  II  and  III).  Through  the  corruption  and 
dishonesty  of  distrainers  and  sale  ameens,  the  blow  was 
always  effectual. 

I. — Board  op  Commissioners,  Purruckabad  {6th  August  1811). 

TUB  prostratton        In  securing  the  landlords  from  these  difficulties  and  embarrassments^ 

■ei3[2dl™S2    which  opposed  even  the  most  moderate  use  of  this  summary  proceeding, 

*^**f(^i/*the     ^^^  modifications  introduced  by  Regulation  VII  of  1799  have,  without 

JN^rth-westem   intending  it,  furnished  them  with  an  engine  of  oppression  and  extortion 

uemoroq>irited  ^s  irresistible  as  their   original  powers  were  ineffectual.     The  penalties 

faSe^SCT^'*  annexed    to  any    unfounded    complaints    against  the  distrainer  have 

Pro^cea  of      operated  as  a  denunciation  against  all  complaint  whatever  on  the  part 

of  the  tenant,  whose  mistrust  of  the  result  of  a  long  litigation  with  a 

powerful  and  opulent  antagonist  is   increased  by  the  present   danger 

attaching  to  a  failure ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  induced  to  submit  patiently 

to  every  injustice,  rather  than  attempt  to  seek  redress  at  the  expense  of 

an  immediate  interruption  of  the  laboiur   on   which  his  family  depend 

for  support,  and  with  a  prospect  of  total  ruin  in  the  end. 

II. — Mr.  Welby  Jackson  {October  1853). 

{a) .  The  state  of  the  law  for  the  decision  of  suits  between  landlord 
and  tenant  requires  alteration.  Every  one  concurs  in  condemning  it, 
and  declares  that  Regulations  VII,  1799,  and  V,  1812,  are  mere  instru- 
ments of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords.  By  the  help  of  these 
instruments,  a  zemindar  by  simply  stating  an  untruth  can  either  consign 
a  man  to  prison,  or  sell  off  his  property  by  distress   as  a  preliminary^ 
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without  any  previous  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  his  claim  by  a  court  App.  XI. 

or  public  officer.    This  power  is  not  only  in  the  hands  of  the  zemindars^ 

but  also  in  the  hands  oi  their  agents^  gomashtas^  petty  farmers — ^in  fact^  ^^p^^^^ 
of  any  one  who  pleases  to  assert  ffdsely^  whether  in  part  or  entirely,  p,^Vcontd. 
that  a  cultivator  is  in  balance  of  rent  due  to  him.  How  totally 
regardless  the  Bengalis  are  of  speakiDg  the  truth,  and  how  perfectly 
ready  they  are  to  make  use  of  any  fraudulent  trick  to  serve  their 
purposes,  is  too  notorious  to  need  mention.  Fraud  and  falsehood  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  are  the  rule  in  Bengal,  and,  when  successful,  are 
not  in  the  least  disreputable ;  it  may  easily  be  inferred  what  a  terrible 
engine  of  oppression  these  laws  form  in  such  hands. 

{b).  Tie  tenants  have  no  effectual  remedy. — It  may  be  said  the  ryots 
have  a  remedy  in  giving  security  and  bringing  weir  suit  to  remove 
the  attachment  of  their  goods,  or  prevent  the  incarceration  of  their  per- 
sons ;  but  what  a  difficult,  almost  impossible,  matter  it  is  for  a  poor  man 
to  find  security ;  and  further,  it  must  be  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
f  erosh  ameen  or  the  nazir,  both  of  whom  are  probably  bribed  by  the 
more  powerful  party  to  reject  it  if  tendered ;  and,  again,  the  party 
arrested  must  go  under  arrest  to  the  sudder  station,  sometimes  from  50 
to  100  miles  off,  before  his  tender  of  security  can  be  considered,  leaving 
his  wife  and  children  starving  in  his  absence ;  and  after  reaching  the 
sudder  station,  he  is  of  course  distant  from  the  assistance  of  all  who 
might  be  disposed  to  be  his  security.  The  fact  is,  security  cannot  be 
given  by  a  poor  man ;  and  the  remedy  assigned  him  by  the  law,  the 
preliminary  of  which  is  security  for. the  amount  claimed,  is  useless.  The 
result  is,  that  his  property  and  his  person  are  completely  in  the  hands  of 
his  landlord. 

((?).  Again,  though  the  ryot  might  in  very  gross  cases  be  able  to  give 
security,  he  seldom  has  the  opportunity.  If  the  object  is  oppression,  and 
the  claim  a  false  one,  the  zemindar  who  issues  the  notice  of  claim,  either 
himself  or  through  the  collector's  musir,  takes  good  care  that  it  shall  not 
be  served ;  but  a  return  of  service  is  made  without.  True,  he  is  liable  to 
punishment  for  this  on  suit ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  it  against  him, 
so  that,  in  effect,  he  acts  with  perfect  impunity.  These  legal  remedies  are 
available  only  in  the  hands  of  the  rich;  the  poor  are  without  the 
means  of  profiting  by  them. 

{d).  The  zemindar  has,  in  effect,  arbitrary  power. — Such  must  be  the 
case  where  the  zemindar  acts  spontaneously  on  his  own  legal  respon- 
sibility, and  the  ryot  is  left  to  enforce  that  responsibility  by  process  of 
law.  There  is  but  one  remedy — that  the  zemindar  shall  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  be  judge  in  his  own  case,  subject  merely  to  unreal  and 
ineffective  restrictions ;  no  ryot  or  other  persons  should  be  liable  to  be 
imprisoned,  or  to  have  his  goods  sold  by  distraint^  without  some  pre- 
vious enquiry  by  an  impartial  person  into  the  validity  of  the  claim 
against  him.  The  enquiry,  too,  must  not  be  formal,  but  fair  and  real.  It 
is  too  much  the  practice  in  Bengal,  even  for  the  courts  of  justice,  to 
say,  **  The  witnesses  say  so  and  so ;  I  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  them/' 
when  it  is  well  known  that  the  witnesses  can  be  purchased  for  a  few 
annas  a  piece;  and  that,  unless  there  is  something  more  than  their 
assertion  to  establish  a  fact,  no  one  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it.  I 
would  urge  that  the  previous  inquiry  should  be  careful  and  effective,  as 

18 
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App.  XI.  well  as  speedy,  that  a  poor  labouring  man,  whose  daily  bread  depends  apon 

his  daily  labour,  may  not  be  starved  into  compliance  by  legal  delays. 

Pujrjcx.  (e).  It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  how  enormous  is  the  extent  of 

PinuTooatd.  tyranny  and  oppression  carried  on  under  the  present  law ;  so  much  so, 
that  zemindars  and  men  of  respectability  have  assured  me  that  almost 
all  the  claims  enforced  by  those  means  are  false ;  the  ryots  so  well  know 
the  power  of  the  zemindars  that,  if  they  are  really  in  balance,  they 
never  think  of  contesting  the  point. 

m. — EniTOE  OF  THB   ^' HiNDOO    PATRIOT '^    (BaBOO   HuRISH    ChUNDBR 

Mookebjee),  Baboo  Svmbhunath  Fuhdit^  and  others  {87U 
September  1657). 

The  finmber  of  summary  processes  available  by  landholders  against 
their  tenants  for  various  purposes  is  already  large ;  and  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  they  are  frequently  abused  for  the  purposes  of  oppression  and 
extortion.  Tenants  are  compellable  by  force,  used  at  the  discretion  of 
private  individuals,  to  attend  at  the  cutcherry  of  their  zemindars  to  adjust 
the  accounts  of  rent ;  their  personal  and  moveable  property  and  crops  are 
lial)le  to  distraint  and  sale  after  a  mere  reference  to  the  local  revenue 
authorities;  they  are  liable  to  be  arrested  with  or  without  previous 
notice  by  a  process  issued  on  the  application  of  the  landlord  or  his 
servants  without  any  previous  enquiry  as  to  the  necessity  thereof;  they 
are  liable  to  be  amerced  in  sundry  penalties  on  a  summary  investig^ation 
of  complaints  preferred  against  them.  These  remedies,  devised  origin- 
ally for  the  better  realisation  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  country,  public 
and  private,  are,  it  is  well  known,  now  a  terror  to  the  well-disposed  part  of 
the  tenantry  of  the  country,  and  have  practically  reduced  an  immense 
majority  of  the  nation  to  a  condition  considerably  below  that  of  freemen. 
The  proposed  law,  *'  to  facilitate  the  ejectment  of  occupiers  of  land  whose 
title  has  ceased,''  will,  we  have  ample  reason  to  fear,  complete  the  misery 
of  their  cottierism. 

IV. — Bill  to  amend  law  foe  beoovert  of  rent — 10th  October  18S7 
(Statement  of  objects  and  reasons). 

(a).  Mr.  E.  Currib. — I  have  made  considerable  alterations  in  the  law 
of  distraint,  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
as  much  as  possible  the  abuses  which  have  been  so  generally  complained 
of ;  ^  ^  and  I  have  made  alterations  in  the  mode  of  procedure,  mainly 
with  the  object  of  preventing  the  abuses,  now  said  to  be  very  general, 
of  selling  property  on  a  mere  nominal  distress,  without  any  opportunity 
allowed  to  the  tenant  to  replevy. 

(b).  Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector,  Chumparun,  BH 
March  1855  (his  letter  having  been  selected  as  an  annex  to  Mr.  Cuirie's 
statement  of  objects  and  reasons,  because  '^  it  contains  a  forcible  statement 
of  some  of  the  evils  which  the  Bill  seeks  to  remedy'^).  The  whole 
system  of  distraint,  however,  is  radically  bad ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  the  power  of  distraint,  as  it  at  present  exists,  entirely  taken 
away  from  the  landholders.  I  have  seen  many  instances  since  my 
anival  in  this  district  of  oppression  under  this  Regulation.  One  I 
remember  in  particular,  where  a  teekadar  had  distrained  property  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  rupees,  alleged  deficit  of  rent  on  fifty  beegahs 
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of  land.     I  happened  to  be  encamped  shortly  afterwards  at  the  village  Apf.  XI. 
in  which  the  land  was  said  to  be ;  and  on  goin^  to  the  fields  (at  the   g^^~^„ 
request  of  the  defendant),  and  calling  in  the  putwaree  and  others  to  show      Pvsnu. 
the  50  beegahs   said  to  be  cultivated  by   the  man   whose  property  had  Panu^ontd. 
been  distrained,  the    whole  affair  eame  out.     The   assamee  in  reality 
cultivated  four  and  a  hal£  beegahs  only;  all  the  rest  was  a  fictitious  claim 
got  up  merely  to  drive  the  man  into  paying  enhanced  rent^.    This,  I  fear,  is 
only  one  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  cases.    Had  I  not  been  on  the  spot, 
the  other  party  would  have  provided  such  strong  evidence   as   it  would 
have  been  impossible,  even  if  the  man  could  have  got  anybody  to  speak 
for  him,  to  rebut ;  kabuliuts  would  have  been .  forged,   and  a  deci*ee  in 
all  likelihood  given  for  the  value  of  fifty  beegahs  instead  of  four.     The 
unlimited  power  of  distraint  possessed  by  the  zemindar  is  not  sufficiently 
checked  by  the  provisions  of  Regulation  V  of  1812,   and  becomes  a 
tremendous  engine  of  oppression  against  the  ryot. 

V. — Mb.  p.  a.  Glovbb,  Ofpiciatino  Jtjdgb,  Bungpobb  {1858). 

I  would  allow  110  landlord  to  distrain  without  first  appearing  before 
the  Collector  or  other  constituted  authority,  and  making  oath  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  arrear.  More  oppression  is  committed  under  the  power  of 
distraint  than  is  conceivable  by  any  one  who  has  not  had  a  long  and 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  way  in  which  distraint  for  rent  is 
managed  in  the  Mofussil.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  arrear  is  fictitious.  No  ryot,  if  really  in  arrears,  would  refuse 
to  enter  into  arrangements  with  his  landlord.  A  ryot  can  have  no 
security,  either  in  person  or  property,  so  long  as  it  is  in  his  (zemindar^s) 
power  to  distrain  his  goods,  or  arrest  him,  merely  because  he,  the  zemin- 
dar, chooses  to  allege  thafc  a  balance  is  due.  The  privilege  of  having  the 
distraint  withdrawn  on  giving  security  to  bring  a  suit  against  the  dis- 
trainer, is  worthless  to  a  man  who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  would 
rather  put  up  with  the  first  loss,  if  it  spared  him  from  absolute  ruin, 
than  go  to  law  with  a  man  who  possesses  so  many  ways  of  oppressing 
him,  and  who  would  be  sure,  in  the  end,  to  be  victorious.  *  *  I  have 
seen  too  much  of  the  tyranny  and  rascality  exercised  under  the  guise 
of  law  in  this  matter  of  distraint,  even  to  approve  of  a  Regulation  that 
continues  such  powers  in  the  hands  of  people  so  utterly  unworthy  of 
possessing  them. 

VI. — Mb.  W.  Tayleb,  Judge,  Mtmeksikg  {1858). 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  zemindar's 
powers  of  distraint  either  wholly  abrogated,  or  placed  under  still  more 
etringent  restrictions.  I  know  not  to  what  extent  the  power  may  be 
abused  in  Bengal ;  but  in  Behar  it  is  seldom  resorted  to,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  injury  and  oppression. 

Vn. — Mb.  H.  C.  Halkett,  Officiating  Judge,  Hooghlt  {1858). 

Where  the  zemindar  is  disposed  to  behave  tyraimically,  nothing 
whatsoever  that  I  can  see  interposes  to  prevent  his  attaching  pn>per4j 
for  pretended  arrears,  where,  when,  and  from  whatever  teinant  he  pleases 
t9  make  his  victim. 
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App.  XI.  Vin.— Mr.  H.  C.  Mbtcalfb^  Judge  of  Tippkrah  {1868). 

HuFnrx  ahd  The  power  granted  by  the  old  law  to  distrain  movable  property  is 
^j^^'  thus  taken  away^  and  very  justly  too,  as  much  oppression  is  committed 
Paim.  9,  contd.  bv  distrainers  under  the  existing  lavr,  who  may,  and  do,  plunder  a  ryot  of 
ail  he  may  be  possessed  of,  and  tiien,  to  save  themselves  from  the 
criminal  courts,  give  in  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  articles  to  the  sale  carriage 
as  attached  by  them  for  rent.  "^  ^  A  creature  of  the  distrainer  is  often 
made  a  co-de&ulter  with  the  real  owner  of  the  attached  property,  and 
the  attachment  is  fraudulently  made  in  their  joint  names,  and  the  pro- 
perty given  up  to  the  creature  of  the  distrainer,  who  is  a  mere  man  of 
straw,  under  the  pretext  of  security  being  furnished  by  him. 

10.  Regulation  VII  of  1799,  section  XV,  clause  8,  recog- 
nised the  power  of  zemindars  and  other  landholders  "  to  sum- 
mon, and  if  necessary  compel,  the  attendance  of  their  tenants 
for  the  adjustment  of  their  rents,  or  for  any  other  just  pur- 
pose." This  law  was  only  repealed  by  Act  X  of  1859 — ^that 
is,  after  it  had  operated  for  sixty  years  with  the  following 
results  :— 

I. — Rbvd.  a.  Dupp  and  20  othbr  Missionabies  April  {185!). 

{a).  The  power  of  the  zemindars  to  compel  the  personal  attendance 
of  their  tenants,  for  the  adjustment  of  rent  and  other  purposes,  is,  prac- 
tically, in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  substitute  for  the  regular  and 
ordinary  processes  of  the  law,  and  is  virtually  the  subjection  of  the  ten- 
ante  to  a  state  of  slavery.  And,  further,  this  evil  is  in  many  instances 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  estates  being  held  in  co-tenancy,  so  that 
several  shareholders,  who  are  often  in  a  state  of  conflict,  equally  exercise 
an  arbitrary  and  unrestrained  authority. 

(i).  While  the  law  thus  pi-esses  severely  on  the  tenants,  the  zemin- 
dars, who  were  primarily  r^^arded  simply  as  collectors  of  the  land-tax, 
or  farmers  of  the  revenue,  now  derive,  from  the  increased  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  the  greatly  increased  value  of  its  produce,  a  revenue  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  revenue  which  they  pay  to  Government.  Thus,  while  • 
the  zemindar  has  been  rising  in  wealth  and  power,  the  tenant  has  been 
sinking  into  penury  and  dependence,  subject  to  illegal  and  exhausting 
exactions,  harassed  by  contending  proprietors,  and  oppressed  by  the  exer- 
cise  of  extra-judicial  powers.  *  *  These  zeminoars  have,  since  the 
perpetual  settlement,  not  only  acquired  by  law  the  power  of  enforcing 
their  demands  by  ex^parte  proceedings,  commencing  with  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  tenants,  but  have  also  received  the  sanction  of  the 
law,  as  already  stated,  to  their  custom  of  enforcing  the  personal  attend- 
ance of  their  tenants  at  their  pleasure ;  and  both  these  powers,  especially 
the  latter,  your  petitioners  believe  they  often  greatly  and  shamefully 
abuse. 

II. — Sir  Frbdbbick  J.  Hallidat  {20th  November  1858). 

There  is  some  variation  of  opinion  among  the  officers  consulted  as  to 
the  restriction  put  upon  zemindars  by  section  YIII  of  the  Bill,  in  respect 
tb  compelling  the  personal  attenaance  of  their  ryots.  Upon  this  I  agree 
fully  with  Mr.  Samuells  that,  although  the  withdrawal  of  this  power 
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will  be  severely  felt  by  some  small  zemindars^  wbose  ryots  have  ea^   Afp.  XI. 

means  of  escape  from  their  power,  yet  the  present  system  leads  to  suen        

grave  abases,  and  allows  of  such  intolerable  oppression,  that  it  ought,  ^^^^xvo  it 
without  doubt,  to  be  amended  in  the  manner  proposed  by  this  Bill.  SSSSemm. 

III.— Mr.  p.  a.  Glover.  pk».  m^  oontd. 

The  oppression  practised  by  the  landholders  in  this  particular  is 
enormous ;  they  can  bring  to  me  verg0  of  ruin  any  one  whom  they  may 
have  a  spite  ^  against,  by  summoning  him  to  their  cutcherries  on  the 
pretence  that  he  is  in  balance,  and  keeping  him  in  what  is  actual  duress, 
away  from  his  employment.  No  private  individual  should  hold  such 
irresponsible  powers. 

IV. — Board  of  Revenue  {ht  December  1858). 

The  Board  heartily  approve  of  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  the 
zemindars  to  compel  the  presence  of  their  under-tenants  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  rents.  They  consider  this  power  to  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  oppression,  and  its  existence  to  be  quite  mmecessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  zemindars. 

y. — ^Mr.  E.  Steer,  Commissioner  of  Revenue  {27ti  August  1858). 

There  is  no  denying  that,  under  the  power  possessed  by  landlords  of 
compelling  the  attendance  of  their  tenants,  the  greatest  oppression  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  But  the 
authorities  have  been  always  severe  in  dealing  with  such  cases  when 
they  have  been  brought  to  light ;  and  my  own  belief  is,  that  there  is 
not  now  anything  like  the  tyranny  exercised  over  the  ryots  by  their 
landlords  that  there  used  to  be. 

VI.— Mr.  a.  Grote  (2nd  October  1858). 

The  power,  and  with  it  the  temptation,  to  harass  and  detain,  is  all 
that  is  taken  away';  and  one  of  the  gratifying  consequences  of  this 
provision  will  be  the  discharge  of  numerous  nugdees  and  latyals  who 
have  hitherto  fed  upon  the  tenantry. 

VII. — Mr.  W.  H.  Elliot,  Commissioner  of  Burdwan  {1858). 

The  Officiating  Collector  of  Beerbhoom  protests  against  the  with- 
drawal of  the  zemindar's  power  to  compel  the  ryot^s  attendance,  as  utterly 
ruinous  to  the  landholder.  I  rejoice  in  it,  and  think  it  will  be  generally 
approved  as  a  lobg-needed  boon,  and  just  delivery  from  fearful  tyranny. 

The  foregoing  accusers  of  the  law  which,  by  compellini 
ryots  to  go  to  the  zemindar's  cutcherry,  fostered  tyranny  anc 
oppression  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
were,  however,  mere  devil's  advocates ;  the  following  saint- 
like pleading  in  its  favour  was  based  on  the  eternal  principles 
of  the  zemindary  settlement. 

^  Or  whose  rent  they  may  have  wished  to  enhance. 
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App.  XI.   VIII.— Bengal  British  Indian  Association  {14fA  February  1859). 

Rtotb  Your  petitioners    regard    this    provision    as    highly    objectionable, 

ATMHDurG  n  believing,  as  they  do,  in  the  utility,  and  even  necessity,  of  the  existing 
cuTOHiBBiB.  rule.  The  power  of  summoning  the  ryot  to  the  zemindar's  cutcherry 
Pai»."io~ooiitd  ^^  necessary  occasions  is  so  essential  to  the  management  of  an  estate, 
'  that  every  one,  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  its'  working,  will  allow 
that  its  abolition  will  bring  the  machine  of  the  zemindary  system  to 
a  stand-still.  It  is  from  this  belief  and  conviction,  your  petitioners 
sincerely  believe,  that  the  legislature  legalised  a  power  which  the  zemin- 
dars had  enjoyed  from  time  immemorial,  and  in  the  exercise  of  which 
they  had  met  with  vexatious  interference  from  the  magistrates  of  the 
time.  Indeed,  the  rights  of  the  zemindars  could  not  be  exercised,  and 
the  duties  to  the  State,  which  are  imposed  on  them  under  heavy  penalties, 
could  not  be  performed,  were  the  power  to  be  withheld  from  them.  *  * 
It  is  said  that  the  abuse  of  this  power  suggests  the  withdrawal  of  it  as 
proper.  But  those  who  uri>e  this,  not  merely  forget  all  the  reasons  for 
which  it  was  granted,  and  which  render  the  continuance  of  it  indis- 
pensable, but  they  overlook  the  injustice  of  punishing  the  many  for  the 
crimes  of  the  few. 

11.  This  reasoning  was  ineffectual,  but  it  ought  to  have 
prevailed ;  for  its  perception  of  the  spirit  of  the  zemindary 
settlement  vras  exquisite;  the  spirit,  that  is,  of  a  weak 
benevolence  which  loaded  the  zemindars  with  benefits  at  the 
expense,  not  of  itself,  but  of  the  i^ots,  which  carved  out 
estates  for  zemindars  by  confiscating  the  rights  of  millions  of 
ryots,  and  which  released  a  few  zemindars  from  liability  to 
confinement  by  subjecting  millions  of  ryots  to  actual  con- 
finement in  their  turn  in  zemindars'  cutcherries.  Until  the 
zemindary  settlement,  zemindars  used  to  be  imprisoned  if 
they  faUed  to  pay  the  revenue.  With  a  benevolence  "  worthy 
the  soul  of.  Comwallis, "  zemindars  (a  very  small  body 
compared  to  the  ryots)  were  exempted,  in  1793,  from 
this  liability ;  and  in  1799  the  Huftvm  Regulation  armed 
them  with  power,  over  millions  of  cultivating  proprietors, 
to  procure  the  imprisonment  of  ryots  by  the  Collector  on  false 
eX'parte  statements  of  balances  due ;  and  further,  to  save  the 
zemindars  the  trouble  of  a  false  statement  before  the  Collec- 
tor, they  were  armed  by  this  Regulation,  VII,  section  XV, 
clause  8,  of  1799,  with  power  to  cause  ryots  to  be  dragged 
to  zemindars'  cutcherries,  with  the  obvious  natural  conse- 
quences, viz.^  unlawful  imprisonment,  and  ruin  if  the  ryots 
did  not  submit  to  the  exaciions  of  the  zemindars.  The 
benevolence  of  Government  shrank  from  imprisoning  a  few 
zemindars  for  non-payment  of  a  moderate  perpetual  rent ; 
accordingly,  exemption  from  that  liability  was  conceded  to 
those  few  by  the  vicarious  im2)risonmcnt  from  lime  to  time. 


FOTTIKS  An 
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during  sixty  years,  of  millions  of  ryots,  so  that  they  might  App.  XI 
be  the  better  forced  to  pay  rack-rents  to  lightly  assessed  zemin-  i»o^«m 
dars.  Sixty  years  having  hallowed,  into  Tested  rights,  these 
huge  enormities  of  benevolence — this  vicarious  imprisonment  p,^^  ^^^ 
of  myriads  for  the  benefit  of  a  few — the  British  Indian 
Association  urged,  with  much  truth  and  seriousness,  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  vested  rights  involved  "  the  injustice  of 
punishing  the  many  for  the  crimes  of  a  few/' 

12.  Perhaps  there  is  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  this  statement. 
For  it  may  be  that  we  should  distinguish  between  1793  and 
1799,  In  the  earlier  year,  benevolence  was  active ;  in  the  later 
year  it  slumbered,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  that  in  whose 
name  meanness  and  wrong  have  been  conscientiously  and 
self -complacently  done  in  all  ages,  viz.^  principle — ^the  prin- 
ciple, in  this  case,  of  securing,  no  matter  at  what  hazards  to 
helpless  millions,  the  Government  revenue,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  benevolently  fixed  for  a  few  zemindars  at 
a  light  assessment  for  ever.  AJl  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion under  the  Regulation  of  1799  were  allowed  for  sixty 
years,  on  the  "  principle  "  that  they  were  necessary  for  the 
punctual  realisation  of  the  public  revenue.  Ajid,  in  due  time,  * 
"  principle  "  reaped  its  reward.  Under  the  Regulations  of 
1799  and  1812,  the  ryots  in  Orissa  and  Behar,  more  marked- 
ly than  in  other  parts  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  were  ground 
down  to  a  wretched  poverty  by  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of 
zemindars ;  and  in  1866  and  in  1874  "  principle  "  had  the 
rare  satisfaction  of  stepping  aside,  while  benevolence  took 
its  place,  and  spent  in  the  relief  of  famine  some  seven  mil- 
lions sterling — ^that  is,  more  than  "  principle  "  need  have  lost, 
in  arrears  of  revenue,  if  it  had  spared  the  ryots  the  tyranny, 
exactions,  and  rascality  (paragraph  9,  section  iv),  which 
were  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  "  principle  '*  in  the  sixty  years 
from  1799  to  1859. 

13.  The  chains  of  the  ryot  were  riveted,  further,  by  fraud, 
perjury,  and  forgeries, — by  incomplete  or  worthless  pottahs 
or  leases  to  ryots, — by  forged  kabuliuts  or  agreements  pur- 
porting to  have  been  given  by  ryots  to  zemindars, — by  the 
withholding  of  receipts,  and  by  like  frauds.  These  were  the 
additional  weapons  with  which  zemindars  strove  for  possession 
of  Naboth's  field,  or  to  raise  his  rent. 

I. — Incompliste  Pottahs  and  Kabuliuts. 

(fl).— Me.  p.  Tayloe,  Judob^  West  Buedwan  (1858). 

In  Zillah  Behar,  when  I  was  Collector,  it  was  customaiy  in  bhowli 
cases,  or  those  of  ryots  paying  oommntation  for  rent  in  kmd,  for  the 
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App.  XI.  zemindars  to  evade  giving  BJijpoUais  at  all,  and,  instead  of  hahuliuU, 
to  exhibit  with  their  summary  plaints   mere   hissab  baquees,   drawn  up 

PonA^Ifli)  without  the  apparent  knowledge  of  the  ryots  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
KABPMUTa.    By  ijijjg  dishonest  and  oppressive  system,  they  entirely  evaded  the  rule  of 

Para.  13,  contd.  tbo  decennial  settlement,  which  directed  that, ''  in  cases  where  the  rate 
can  be  specified,  such  as  where  the  rents  are  adjusted  upon  a  measure- 
ment of  the  lands,  after  cultivation,  or  on  a  survey  of  the  crop,  or 
where  they  are  made  payable  in  kind,  tie  rate  and  terms  of  payment^  and 
proportion  of  the  crop  to  be  delivered,  with  every  condition  (including 
the  length  of  the  rod  used  in  measurement),  should  be  clearly  specified.^' 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  above  expedient,  the  zemindars  contravened 
another  rule,  which  enjoined  calculation  and  ascertainment  of  all  instal- 
ments, with  reference  to  the  time  of  reaping^  and  selling  produce ;  more- 
over, by  fixing  the  hahm^s  Aissab  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  grain  was 
dearest,  they  obtained  a  much  larger  money  value  for  it  than  was 
equitable  to  the  cultivator. 

(d). — ^Mb.  E.  a.  Samublls,  Comkissionbr  of  Fatna  {1858). 

The  first  interpolation  is  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the  ryot  against 
the  fraudulent  suits,  so  common  in  Behar,  in  which  he  is  s  jed  for  the 
rent  of  land  which  he  never  occupied ;  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
quantity  of  land  cultivated  by  the  ryot  rendering  this  fraud  more  diffi- 
cult of  detection  in  Behar  than  elsewhere.  In  pottahs  for  lands  held 
under  a  butaee  or  bhowli  tenure,  it  is  impossible  to  specify  any  money 
rent.  The  section,  therefore,  provides  that  such  pottahs  shall  state  the 
proportion  of  produce  which  the  ryot  is  to  deliver ;  but  it  is  evident  that, 
unless  the  area  is  also  given,  this  provision  is  useless.  The  same  pottah 
or  its  counterpart  may  form  the  basis  of  a  suit  for  five  hundred  rupees, 
or  for  five  rupees,  as  the  landlord  pleases. 

(c). — ^Mr.  W.  H.  Elliott,  Commissionbr  of  Burdwan  {18B8}. 

I  think  it  most  important  that  the  pottah  and  kabuliut  should 
invariably  contain  a  very  clear  specification  of  the  tenant's  land. 
Many  will  be  found  merely  to  mention  "  about  bigahs  of  land  in 

the  village  of  ,  at  an  annual  rental  of  Rs.       '^ ;  and  a  poor 

ryot  is  frequently  made  to  pay  for  " otAer  land''  declared  to  be  in 
his  possession,  and  so  proved  by  witnesses,  when  the  fact  of  his  having 
paid  for  what  is  named  in  his  pottah  cannot  be  denied. 

II. — Forged  Kabuliuts. 

ft 

{a). — Mr.  H.  Athbrton,  Officiating  Judge,  Tirhoot  {1858). 

An  excellent  provision,  if  the  ryot  can  register  his  pottah  in  the 
Collector's  office;  but,  unless  the  pottah  be  registered,  the  kabuliut 
will  be  fabricated,  when  needed,  by  the  zemindar,  and  the  denial  of  the 
poor  ryot  will  rarely  protect  him. 

(i).— Mr.  E.  Lautour,  Judge,  24-Fbrqunnahs  (1858). 

The  great  evil  at  present  is  the  general  resort  to  forged  instru- 
ments— forged  kabuliuts  on  the  one  hand,  forged  receipts  on  the  other. 
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(c). — ^Mr.  W.  S.  Sbton-Kabr;  Officiating  Judob^  Jessorb  {1SB8).  App.  XI, 

(2) . — Does  this  mean  that  any  person  producing  a  iabuUut  of  any  kind  Bbobipts  iob 
as  given  by  a  cultivator  may  distrain  the  produce  of  the  land  ?   If  tiiis  be       *^' 
intended^  I  fear  that  the  ryot  will  be  much  less  protected  than  was  hoped  ^■■*'  ^^  **"***• 
for.     To  make  a  iabuliufi  costs  nothing;   and  few  talukdars^  zemin- 
dars^ or  others  will  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  procuring  a  forged 
document  of  this  sort^  if  its  production  will  enable  them  to  seU  produce 
oft-hand. 

(d). — Bkngal  British  Indian  Association  {14li  February  1859). 

The  consequence  to  be  dreaded  from  such  a  state  of  things  is^  either 
that  the  courts  will  be  swamped  with  suits  for  the  enforcement  of  iabum 
UuU,  which^  with  the  present  machinery,  it  will  be  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility to  get  through  within  any  reasonable  period,  or  that  the  zemindar 
will  betake  himself  to  &bricating  iabuUuis  to  enable  him,  under  the 
proposed  law,  to  realise  his  just  dues  by  process  of  distraint,  which,  in 
the  generality  of  cases,  is  his  only  remedy. 

{e) . — Bbvd.  a.  Dxtff  and  20  othbr  Missionaribs. 

Tour  Hon'ble  Court,  for  instance,  may,  in  the  Bent  Bill,  provide 
tiiat  no  distress  shall  issue,  save  on  the  production  of  dkkabulitds;  but 
there  exists  no  security  that  forged  kabuliuU  will  not  be  produced  with 
impunity,  the  only  remedy  of  the  cultivator  being  a  hopeless  litigation 
in  a  civil  court,  in  which  the  expense  or  the  delay  would  alone  effect 
his  ruin. 

(/) . — Mr.  H.  C.  Mbtcalfb,  Jddgb  of  Tippbrah. 

The  zemindar,  to  protect  himself,  will  no  doubt  resort  to  two  subter- 
fuges, for  which  a  loophole  is  allowed  him  by  sections  lY.  and  V.  He 
will  either  declare  that  '^  the  land  is  khamar,  nij-jote,  or  seer  land,'' 
belonging  to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  or  tenure,  and  leased  for  a  term, 
or  year  by  year,  to  a  resident  cultivator;  or  will  produce  a  false  written 
contract  or  iabuliut  for  the  payment  of  specific  rates  of  rent,  which  he 
will  prove  by  perjured  witnesses ;  and  thus,  in  both  cases,  the  rule  will 
faU  to  secure  the  land  to  the  ryot  at  the  pergunnah  rate.  A  great  deal 
of  litigation  and  perjury  will  be  the  consequence. 

III. — ^Bbcbipts  for  rbnt  bvadbd  by  Zbmindars. 

(a). — Mr.  H.  Athbrton,  Officiating  Jddgb,  Tirhoot  {1858}. 

If  this  rule  be  allowed,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  the 
ryot  to  deposit  his  yearly  ront  in  the  Collector's  hands,  for  receipts  for 
payments  are  constantly  refused ;  and  if  the  ryot  cannot  be  allowed  to 
deposit  his  rent,  his  only  course  will  be  to  refuse  payment  altogether, 
until  he  has  had  a  decree  given  against  him,  which  is  a  common  practice 

'  The  agrcemont  which  the  ryot  nguB  and  givei  to  the  zemindar. 
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App.  XI.  DOW,  simply  from  the  impossibility  of  gettiDg  receipts  from  the  zemindar 
or  his  a^ent. 

BbCXZPM    lOB 

^   -— '       (6), — Me.  E.  Lautour,  Judge,  24-Pebgunnahs  (iS58). 

So  of  receipts.  What  are  the  rubbishy  bits  of  paper  as  evidential 
exhibits,  which  the  zemindar  may  repudiate  or  his  ryot  forge,  and  either 
of  which  is  done  daily  ?  *  *  Again,  the  law  should  provide  for  tender  of 
payment  into  court  whenever  a  zemindar  refuses  to  receive  the  rent. 
I  have  cases  where  that  is  systematically  going  on,  partly  to  harass 
the  under-tenant  and  oppress  him  with  law  expenses,  and  partly  to  get 
a  decree  upon  which  to  found  proceedings  on  eviction.  In  Shahabad  this 
was  the  method  taken  invariably  by  the  Dumraon  Rajah  to  evict  his 
mokurridars  for  value.  Here  it  goes  on  in  the  Sunderbunds,  where  a 
gmntee  is  systematically  adopting  these  same  tactics  to  eject  his  ganty- 
dar ;  and  his  method  is  to  refuse  rents  and  institute  oppressive  Act  Y II 
suits  in  the  coUectorate,  setting  on  foot  the  usual  consequent  civil  suits. 
Numerous  cases  are  always  occurring  in  which  the  greatest  boon  would 
be  conceded  if  parties  were  allowed  to  pay  into  deposit,  to  the  credit  of 
the  zemindar,  any  sums  the  zemindar  refused  to  receive. 

{c). — Me.  G.  L.  Maetin,  Judge,  Sarun  {185S). 

During  my  residence  in  this  zillah  and  Tirhoot,  I  have  frequently 
observed  that  the  mode  of  granting  receipts  to  ryots  is  not  on  separate 
pieces  of  paper  in  the  usual  form  of  an  acknowledgment,  but  on  a 
single  slip,  which  is  headed  with  the  ryot^s  name,  and  below  that  the 
several  payments  made  in  the  year  are  entered  with  the  dates  ;  but  the 
signature  of  the  receiver  is  seldom,  if  ever,  affixed,  and  the  result  of  this 
practice,  which  extensively  prevails,  is,  that  when  tendered  as  exhibits 
in  suits,  they  are  easily  repudiated,  and  extremely  difficult  to  prove.  Of 
course  it  is  optional  with  the  ryots  to  accept  an  acknowledgment  which 
can  so  easily  be  denied ;  but,  in  the  main,  they  are  so  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  landlord,  farmer,  or  agent,  and  often  so  ignorant,  they  can- 
not help  themselves.  The  practice  referred  to  appears  to  me  to  proceed 
from  much  the  same  sort  of  feeling  which  is  often  shown  by  proprietors 
and  farmers,  in  their  reluctance  to  grant "  farugs,^'  or  acquittances. 

IV. — Feauds,  Peejueies,  akd  Foegeeies. 

{a). — CoLLBCTOE  OP  Rajshahyb  {16tA  August  1811). 

The  alarming  and  distressing  height  to  which  perjury  has  risen  in 
this  country  is,  I  firmly  believe,  in  a  great  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the 
power  of  distraint  at  present  vested  in  the  zemindars ;  and  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  assert  that  there  are  but  few  gentlemen  in  the  judicial  line  who 
do  not  coincide  with  me  in  the  opinion. 

(4). — Indigo  Plantees'  Association  (1856). 

This  procedure  is  regarded  by  different  members  with  various  degrees 
of  apprehension,  as  a  probable  source  of  frauds,  forgeries,  and  perjuries— 
the  usual  instrumentality  of  mofussil  litigation. 
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{c), — Me.  H.  Atheuton,  Officiating  Judge,  Tiriioot  (1853).  ^ypp.  XT. 

Section  VII  supposes  that  the  ryot  is  capable  of  contesting  tlie  de-  siMsmiv. 
mand  of  his  zemindar.  He  cannot,  generally  speakinfif,  do  so  from  his 
poverty,  and  from  the  fact  of  the  zemindar  or  his  agent,  when  inclined  to 
be  unjust,  being  able  to  secure  any  amount  of  evidence  against  the  ryot. 
Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  protect  the  ryot  against  oppression,  but  the 
registration  of  his  pottah  in  the  collector's  office,  with  permission  to  pay 
the  rent  of  the  year  in  one  sum  into  the  collector's  hands. 

(d). — Bengal  British  Indian  Association  {14l/i  February  1859), 

Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  beg  to  be  understood  that  it  is 
not  from  a  captious  spirit  of  opposing  a  beneficial  measure  that  they 
have  been  induced  to  ofPer  these  remarks,  but  from  a  sincere  conviction 
of  the  unnecessary  hardship,  not  to  say  injustice,  which  the  proposed 
law  is  calculated  to  entail  upon  the  landlwlderSy  and  the  encouragement  it 
offers  to  perjnrf/  and  forgery ,  which  your  petitioners  conceive  will  be  effec- 
tually checked  if  the  exchange  of  pottahs  and  kahuliuts  were  directed 
to  be  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the  collector  of  the  district,  in  the 
mauner  suggested  by  your  petitioners. 

(The  Association  hinted  thus  mildly  that  perjury  and  for- 
gery were  ordinary  weapons  of  oflFence  and  defence  in  the 
litigation  between  ryots  and  zemindars.) 

(tf). — Rev.  a.  Dufp  and  9  other  Missionaries  i^th  March  1S58), 

Perjury  has  almost  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  morally  wrong ;  it  con- 
stitutes the  stock-in-trade  by  which  numerous  witnesses  for  hire  subsist. 
The  impunity  and  success  with  which  systematic  perjury  and  the  forgery 
of  documents  are  commonly  practised,  tend  to  jencourage  the  already  too 
prevalent  habits  of  falsehood  and  deception  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  justice  is  now  constantly  mocked 
and  defeated,  or  the  powers  of  the  law  are  used,  without  remorse,  as 
engines  of  oppression  and  extortion,  through  the  infamous  arts  of  the 
tradera  in  corruption. 

14. — Summary. 

Rev.  a.  Dupp  and  20  other  Missionaries  {April  1857). 

Year  after  year  the  condition  of  the  tenants  appears  more  and  more 
pitiable  and  hopeless.  Your  petitioners  are  compelled  to  add  that  other 
evils  increase  the  wretchedness  of  the  condition  to  which  a  tenant  is 
thus  reduced.  The  village  chowkidars  are  the  servants  of  his  landlord  ; 
the  Government  police  are  corrupt,  and  he  cannot  vie  with  his  landlord 
in  purchasing  their  favour.  *  *  Superadded  to  the  evils  the  cultivating 
classes  endure  from  a  corrupt  and  inefficient  police,  and  an  administra- 
tion of  civil  and  criminal  justice  which  confessedly  requires  extensive 
improvement,  they  are  liable  to  be  constantly  harassed  by  the.  conflicting 
and  unsettled  claims,  either  of  contending  shareholders  of  joint  ostatos, 
or  of  contending  neighbouring  proprietors;  by  the  severe  laws  of  dis- 
traint and  arrest ;    by  the  power  of  their  superior  landholders,  wheiher 
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App.  XI.   zemindars  or  middlemen^  to  compel  personal  attendance  at  their  pleasure ; 

—  by  illegal  exactions ;    by  the  unfixed  nature  of  their  tenures ;  and  by 

—  '     the  prevalent  custom  of  refusing  both  leases  and  receipts. 

15.  It  appears  from  this  Appendix  that  the  period  from 
1793  until  near  1859  may  be  characterised  as  a  period  of 
lawlessness  of  zemindars,  who  corrupted,  kept  in  their  pay, 
or  controlled  the  police;  harboured  dacoits  and  employed 
club-men  who  kept  ryots  in  terror ;  abused  the  Stiftum  and 
Funjvm  B/Cgulations,  and  the  zemindar's  power  of  summon- 
ing ryots  to  their  cutcherries ;  gave  incomplete  pottahs  and 
receipts  for  rent ;  used  forged  kahulyuta ;  had  recourse  to 
frauds,  perjuries,  and  forgeries.  All  this  was  not  done  per- 
sonally by  the  zemindar ;  the  greater  part  was  done  by 
middlemen  and  subordinates  ;  but  the  result  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ryots  into  absolute  subjection  to  zemindars. 
Act  X  of  1859  was  then  passed  with  the  view  of  protecting 
the  ryot ;  but  it  required  from  him  proofs  of  right  which 
could  have  surviveii  this  period  of  lawlessness  only  by  a 
miracle. 
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ZEMINDABS    AND    BY0T8,    IN    THEIR     BBLAHONS     AS     LAND-  APP.  XII. 
LOBDS  AND  TENANTS,   ACCORDING  TO  REPOETS  FROM    1871  LAjnli^Knm 

TO  1876.  f..7S^T- 

1.  The  land  revenue,  as  fixed  at  the  decennial  settle-**""* — 
ment  for  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  (excluding  the  Cuttack  Admtoteti^tfon 
division),  was  as  follows : —  £rtul*^*"n. 

Bengal.  Behar.  TotaL  Sicca. 

Bs.  Bs.  Bfl.  Bs. 

1790-91        ...  ...    2,32,78,541  58,09,181        2,85,87,722  2,68,00,989 

1871-72        ...  ...    2,55,04^775         97,04»091        8,52,08,866 


IncreaBe  ...      22,26,284         48,94^010  664^1,144 

2.  The  settlement  embraced,  roughly  speaking,  the  tracts 
of  country  now  comprised  in  the  divisions  of  Burdwan,  the 
Presidency,  Bajshabye,  Dacca,  Chittagong,  Patna,  and  Bhau- 
gulpore.  It  also  comprised  part  of  the  Hazareebaugh  and 
Maunbhoom  districts  in  the  Chota  Nagpore  division,  as  well 
as  Julpigoree,  Goalpara,  and  Cooch  Behar,  which  are  now  in 
the  Cooch  Behar  division,  but  which  then  formed  part  of  the 
B/ungpore  Collectorate.  The  revenue  of  the  districts  in  the 
Assam  and  Cuttack  divisions,  and  of  the  districts  of  Lohar- 
dugga,  Singbhoom,  Darjeeling,  and  the  Bhutan  Dooars,  for 
1871-72,  has  been  excluded,  as  none  of  these  districts  were 
covered  by  the  settlement  of  1789  to  1791. 

3.  Some  additions  were  made  to  the  revenue  demand 
when  the  zemindars  were  relieved  of  police  charges,  and  other- 
wise ;  and  in  1824-26  the  demand  had  risen  to  Company's 
Rs.  2,98,62,021,  being  an  increase  of  B;S.  12,74,299.  After 
that  period  the  revenue  expanded  as  resumptions  of  invalid 
revenue-free  tenures  proceeded  imder  Begulation  11  of  1819. 
In  1828-29  the  current  demand  was  Company's  Bs.  3,04,27,770. 
Eighteen  years  later(in  1846-47)  it  had  risen  to  Bs.  3,12,62,676; 
and  after  this  period  a  fresh  and  very  marked  enhancement 
occurred)  bringing  the  demand  in  1848-49up  to  Bs.  3,40,96»606. 
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App.  XII.  During  the  three  years  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  no  less  than 
i.^Tn^wTjjt  6,198  estates  were  added  to  the  revenue  roll  by  resumption ; 
KKHT  SBtTi.«-    ^^d  the  revenue  was  otherwise  swelled  by  escheats,  the  assess- 
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ment  of  lands  brought  to  light  by  the  Survey,  and  reset- 
Para.  8.  oontd.  tlemeuts  of  Goveminent  estates.  After  this  the  demand 
remained  almost  stationary  up  to  1866-67,  in  which  year  it 
appears  at  the  slightly  reduced  amount  of  Rs.  3,37,38,783. 
In  the  following  year  it  rose  to  Rs.  3,39,10,362  ;  and  from 
that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  expansion,  interrupted  in 
the  year  1806-67  only  by  the  famine,  up  to  Rs.  3,66,34,022, 
which  represented  the  current  demand  for  1872-73. 

4.  The  increase  up  to  1846-47,  when  the  revenue  amount- 
ed to  Rs.  3,12,62,676,  was  Rs.  26,64,964.  The  expenditure 
in  1874-76-76  for  the  Bengal  famine  amounted  to  6|  millions 
sterling,  interest  on  wMch  at  4J  per  cent,  amounts  to 
£292,600;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  increase  down  to 
1846-77,  and  a  portion  of  the  subsequent  increase,  have  been 
lost,  leaving  the  increased  charges  of  administration  since 
1793  to  be  met  from  the  remaining  revenues  of  the  province. 
One  object  of  the  permanent  settlement  was  to  secure  in 
a  rich  hmded  proprietary,  a  provision  against  famine ;  instead 
of  that,  the  famine  expenditure  saved  many  zemindars, 
among  a  class  that  is  enriched  not  only  by  all  that  can  be 
extracted  from  ryots  on  the  scale  in  other  parts  of  Bengal,  but 
by  a  great  deal  more  than  is  extracted  from  China  through 
Adrnwrtration  thc  oplum  rcvcnue.  In  the  Administration  Report  for 
K'i'gTaa;  1876-76  it  was  observed :  "  Without  the  relief  afforded  by 
Government  to  the  famishing  people,  there  must  have  been 
some  serious  failure  in  the  land  revenue,  and  (what  would 
have  been  a  very  great  evil)  some  extensive  transfer  of  landed 
property  and  ruin  of  old  families.  One  counterbalancing 
advantage,  then,  of  the  heavy  relief  expenditure  incurred  by 
Government,  was  this,  that  the  great  interests  pertaining  to 
the  land  revenue  were  preserved  intact." 

I.  The  land  revenue  assessed  in  the  last  century,  when  the  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  and  the  relative  capabilities  of  different  districts, 
were  vastly  different  from  what  they  now  are,  bears  no  sort  of  propor- 
tion to  the  present  value  of  the  land ;  while  in  some  places  the  revenue 
may  still  amount  to  a  tolerable  assessment,  in  others  it  amoimts  to  do 
more  than  a  very  small  quit-rent.  The  total  rental  of  each  estate  may 
be  to  the  revenue  in  the  proportion  of  3, 10,  50,  or  100  times.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  the  land  revenue  could  not  be  taken  as  any  guide  to  an 
assessment  upon  landed  property;  on  the  contrary,  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perly and  the  free  income  of  the  proprietor  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the 
amoujiit  of  the  assessment. 
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II.  The  Bengal  Road  Cess  Act  of  1871  is  a  measnre  which  pro-  App.  XII. 
vides  for  the  valuation  of  the  lands  and  of  the  various  rights  to  the  land,        — 
and  for  the  record  of  the  holders  of  these  various  rights.     It  then  estab-    ***^^""- 
lishes  local  bodies  for  determining  the  expenditure,  and  striking  a  rate  for  '■^  *•  **"*^ 
the  year  to  meet  the  necessary  expenditure  on  the  whole  immovable  pro- 
perty of  the  district.     This  rate  may  in  no  case  exceed  one-half  anna  in 

each  rupee  of  the  net  profits  of  the  landholders  and  other  owners, 
that  is,  about  three  per  cent.  The  valuation  is  to  last  for  five  years,  and 
to  be  subject  to  revision  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

III.  The  zemindars  are  bound  to  render  an  account  of  all  rents 
receivable  by  them  from  their  under-tenants,  it  being  provided  through- 
out, in  addition  to  penalties  for  false  returns,  that  no  rent  not  returned 
shall  be  recoverable  by  hiw.  When  the  zemindar's  returns  are  received, 
if,  as  generally  happens,  their  immediate  tenants  are  sub-holders,  supe- 
rior to  the  cultivating  ryot,  the  same  process  is  gone  through  with  the 
sub-holders ;  they  are  required  to  file  a  statement  of  holdin^^s  under 
them,  and  so  on,  it  may  be  through  several  gradations,  till  the  actual 
ryot  is  reached. 

IV.  In  regard  to  cultivating  ryots  paying  less  than  Rs.  100  per 
annum,  no  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  the  different  classes 
of  ryots  possessed  of  more  or  less  beneficial  interest  in  the  soil.  It  is 
not  sought  to  make  an  actual  rack-rent  valuation  of  the  soil,  but  only 
an  account  of  the  i*ent  actually  paid. 

V.  The  Road  Cess  Act  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  half  the  rate 
is  to  be  paid  by  the  occupiers,  that  is,  by  the  ryots,  and  half  by  the  rent- 
receivers,  each  according  to  his  own  share  of  the  profit.  On  the  supe- 
rior holders  is  also  imposed  the  duty  of  collecting  the  money  due  from 
those  under  them,  and  paying  the  whole  in  a  lump  for  each  estate.  A 
valuation  roll  of  each  estate,  and  of  the  district,  being  completed,  and 
the  rate  for  the  year  being  declared,  half  of  that  rate  will  be  published  as 
the  rate  payable  by  the  ryots.  The  holder  immediately  above  the  ryots 
will  collect  from  them  the  half-rate,  and  pay  to  his  superiors  the  full 
rate  for  his  holding,  less  half -rate  on  the  rent  or  revenue  receivable 
by  the  superior ;  and  each  superior  holder  will  pay  to  his  own  superior 
in  like  manner,  till  the  zemindar  holding  direct  of  Government  pays  the 
whole  rate  on  the  whole  estate,  less  half-rate  on  the  share  of  profits  which 
goes  to  Government  as  land  revenue.  The  effect  is,  that  each  holder 
passes  on  the  ryot's  half -rate,  with  a  half -rate  paid  by  himself  on  his  own 
share  of  the  profits. 

VI  {a).  The  provision  which  throws  half  the  rate  on  the  ryot  is  one 
which  caused  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  much  doubt  and  hesitation  at 
the  time — he  may  say  extreme  doubt  and  hesitation ;  and  he  has  been 
subject  to  a  recurrence  of  doubt  and  qualms  of  conscience  on  the  point 
ever  since.  Among  other  reasons  to  which  he  yielded  (with  recurring 
spasms  of  doubt)  was  the  following : 

(A).  The  law  allows  the  proprietor  to  sue  for  enhancement  when- 
ever the  productive  powers  of  the  land,  or  the  value  of  the  produce,  have 
been  increased  by  any  means  other  than  by  the  labour,  or  at  the  expense 
of  the  ryots.  Now,  if  the  roads  and  canals  made  by  a  local  assessment 
on  the  proprietors  open  up  the  country,  render  it  more  easy  to  bring  pro- 
duce to  market,  and  so  increase  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  it  will 
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Road  Cbbs, 


Afp.  XII.  follow^  in  law  and  logic^  that  the  proprietors  will  be  entitled  to  an  enhance- 
ment of  rent  on  that  ground.  Either,  then,  the  ryots  will  have  to 
submit  to  an  increase  of  rent,  or  there  will  be  given  to  the  zemindar  an 

Pan.  4,  contd.  additional  incentive  to  that  process  of  general  enhancement  by  litigation 
which,  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  judgment,  is  of  all  things  most  to 
be  deprecated  in  the  interest  of  all  piu-ties.  The  view  which  under  these 
circumstances  he  has  taken  is,  that  it  is  really  better  for  the  ryot  that  the 
law  should  step  in,  and  by  a  summary  rule  make  that  adjustment  which 
would  otherwise  follow  by  a  long  and  diflBcult  process.  We  now  say  to 
him :  ''  Improvements  are  about  to  be  made  by  which  you,  the  lyot,  will 
benefit  as  well  as  the  proprietor,  and  on  account  of  which,  if  they  be 
made  by  the  proprietor,  you  would  be  liable  to  an  enhancement  of  rent. 
Instead  of  allowing  that  process  to  go  on,  we  will  impose  on  you  a  very 
light  rate,  which  we  believe  that  you  are  able  to  pay ;  the  expense  of  the 
improvements  will  be  divided  between  you  and  the  proprietor ;  they  wiU 
not  be  improvements  made  otherwise  than  at  your  expense,  but  your  own 
improvements  in  the  expense  of  which  you  have  shared ;  and  thus  by  so 
sharing  now,  you  will  avoid  the  liability  to  consequent  enhancement 
hereafter.^'  It  is  thus  that  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor  justifies  the 
imposition  of  the  half -rate  on  the  ryots ;  he  may  be  right  or  he  may 
be  wrong,  but  of  this  he  is  sure,  that  on  the  whole  question  he  has  been 
actuated,  and  he  believes  that  his  Council  have  been  actuated,  by  a  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

5.  The  number  of  estates  and  tenures  of  all  sorts,  valued 
for  the  road  cess  according  to  the  latest  returns  in  the 
Administration  B/cports  to  the  end  of  1876-77,  including 
sub-tenures,  but  excluding  ryots'  holdings,  is  as  follows : — 
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8,46.689 

1,49,888 

8,96,160 

7,36.74.728 

6^07,34^613 

2,27,88,27J 

BSKAB         ... 

1M76 

41,848 

24^468 

88.148 

68,724 

112,806 

4.92,99,208 

2,39.91.476 

l,ll,87,l<» 

Oriha. 

2»8S6 

28.487 

2,470 

81,621 

31,312 

34,091 

40,19,130 

14,88.631 

17,3Mtf 

Lobardnim,    Hanree- 
baugh,  UMmbhoom... 

268 

86,580 

1,164 

4,236 
88,626 

60,646 

1,422 

64,881 

87,40,869 

36,36,294 

8,01,WI 

2»06,767 

1,016,108 

2,41.346 

1,099,728 

13^07,33,930 

7,97,66,013 

3,69,68,328 
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The  demand  for  the  road  cess  on  lands  and  mines  amoimted  App.  XIT. 
for  1876-77  to  Rs.  28,65,506,  and  for  the  cess  year  1877-78  coin>T^ir  o» 
to  Rs.  30,63,846.    Besides  this,  the  demand  for  the  PuhUc  ™  ^^j^^^ 
Works  road  cess  for  1877-78  amounted  to  Rs.  34,99,334.      ^»~-' 
The  number  of  estates  in  Bengal  and  Behar  paying  revenue 
to  Government  were  classed  as  follows  for  1872-73 : — 

Estates  upwards    Estates 
of  600  acres.        under  Total. 

500  acres. 

Sylhet  ...  ...    ,  570         58,368         53,938 

Tirhoot        ...  ...  980         12,452         13,432 

iMMHl^>^B^  ^MMMMMMBB  nMn^HMBa^ 

1,650         65,820         67,870 
Behar  (remainder)  ...  7,281         21,057         28,838 

Bengal      (do.)  ...  7,449         51,048         58,492 

•Man^BMxwa—a  mmim^mi^mm»  v^MMi^i^i^ 

16,280       187,920        154,200 


In  1877-78  the  total  number  of  estates  was  146,380,  a  num- 
ber of  estates  in  Calcutta  having  been  merged  in  the  books 
as  one  estate  in  1876-77.  Of  these  numbers  of  estates  many 
belong  to  one  proprietor,  so  that  the  number  of  proprietors 
is  less  than  the  number  of  estates. 

6.  I.  With  respect  to  the  valuations  thus  obtained  for  the  road  cess,  gJ^^SJjIJS, 
we  must  remember  that,  as  has  been  said,  we  have  not  sought  to  press  the  pages  aMO. 
screw  as  tight  as  might  be  possible,  on  this  the  first  valuation.  We  have 
been  content  to  get  a  good  approximation  to  a  full  valuation,  trusting  to 
the  second  valuation  five  years  hence  to  render  the  result  more  exactly 
complete.  In  addition  to  the  general  disposition  to  under-state  rather  than 
over-state  values,  and  to  the  possible  under- valuation  of  smalj  estates  sum- 
marily assessed,  it  must  be  understood  that,  actual  rents  only  being  ren« 
dered,  all  persons  classed  as  ryots  who  hold  at  fixed  rates,  having  occu- 
pancy rights,  or  being  otherwise  in  any  degree  privileged  or  beneficial 
tenants,  are  assessed  omy  on  the  rent  they  pay,  not  on  the  rack-value. 
So  far,  then,  as  any  ryots  pay  short  of  rack-rents,  the  valuation  is  below 
the  outside  valuation. 

II.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we  may  say  that  probably 
the  land  which  has  given  an  assessable  rent-roll  of  something  more  than 
three  times  the  land  revenue,  is  probably  worth  four  or  five  times  the  rev- 
enue, especially  if  we  take  permanently-settled  districts  only.  The  few 
not  permanently  settled  pay  a  higher  revenue  in  proportion  than  the 
others. 

7.— Mb.  B.  B.  Chapman  {3rd  June  1868). 

I.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  resources  which  were  given  up  in  pari.  pipv. 
1793  are  not  now,  and  have  not  for  many  years  been,  accumuLited  in  the  ^;^^ 
hands  of  a  few  wealthy  individuals,  who  pass  their  time  in  selfish  and 
careless  luxury,  but  are  distributed  among  a  very  large  number  of  persons. 

18 
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App.  XII.         II.  From  statements  which  I  have  seen  made,  not  without  aathorityj 

and  in  places  where  error  and  ignorance  on  sach  subjeots  are  not   to  be 

-nS^ncmAlB,  expected  Or  assumed,  I  incline  to  think  that  I  shall  cause  some  astonish- 
Paa-rTrontd.  D^^nt  when  I  assert,  as  I  do  without  fear  of  contradiction  by  any  one 
who  is  really  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  are 
not,  as  a  body,  wealthy  men.  There  are  some  rich  men  among  them,  a  few 
very  rich  men,  but  the  bulk  of  the  class  are  men  of  very  limited  income^ 
and  too  many  of  them  of  embarrassed  circumstances. 

III.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  not  one-fourth  of  the  primary  pay- 
ments of  the  cultivators  reach  the  Government  treasury,  and  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  land  in  Bengal  divide  among  them  a  profit  of  at  least 
£10,000,000  a  year.  But  tlus  is  distributed  over  an  immense  variety 
of  tenures,  from  the  ryot  with  a  right  of  occupancy,  who,  it  is  probable, 
ordinarily  does  in  practice  enjoy  some  beneficiary  interest,  to  the  Bajah  of 
Burdwan,  or  the  Bajah  of  Durbhunga. 

IV.  The  settlement  has,  I  repeat,  so  worked  (not,  I  think,  dia- 
advantageously),  that  the  accumulation  of  immense  properties  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  is  not  common.  The  vast  majority  of  the  estates  for 
which  revenue  is  paid  direct  to  the  Grovemment  axe  petty  properties,  and 
the  larger  ones  are  almost  all  so  charged  with  subordinate  tenures  of  a 
more  or  less  permanent  character,  as  often  to  leave  the  so-called  owner 
with  only  a  moderate  annuity. 

AdminfBtration  ^'  ^®  illegal  levics  by  the  zemindars.may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
^port,  1^1-72,  illegal  transit  and  market  taxes  levied  fi^om  the  general  public,  and 
illegal  cesses  levied  from  the  agricultural  ryots  by  their  landlords,  in 
addition  to  the  legal  rents.  In  the  original  settlement,  certain  items 
classed  under  the  general  name  of  '*  sayer ''  were  included  in  the  assets  of 
the  zemindars ;  dues  levied  on  produce  brought  to  market,  tolls  taken  on 
boats  passing  along  rivers,  or  on  goods  landed  and  shipped,  and  so  on  ; 
but  these  practices  having  led  to  abuse,  it  was  determined  to  abolish  and 
prohibit  them  all,  and  to  give  compensation  to  the  zemindars  who  had 
profited  by  them.  A  Regulation  for  this  purpose  was  passed  in  1797, 
and  thenceforward  all  such  collections  were  strictly  prohibited.  All  dues 
on  transit  and  purchase  and  sale  were  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  those  who  contravened 
the  law.  It  was  specially  enacted  that  no  dues  whatever  were  to  be 
levied  on  markets,  saving  only  regular  monthly  or  annual  rents  for  shops; 
and  for  the  market  dues,  as  well  as  for  all  other  collections^  full  compen- 
sation was  given.  Yet  it  turns  out  that  these  enactments  have  been 
wholly  set  at  defiance;  dues  on  goods  brought  for  sale  are  levied  in 
almost  every  market  in  the  countiT.  One  case  has  come  to  light  near 
Calcutta,  where  the  proprietor  to  this  day  draws  from  Government  annual 
compensation  for  his  abolished  market  dues,  but  has  only  moved  his 
market  to  a  short  distance,  and  there  levies  the  dues  just  tiie  same. 
iOi'^S^^*  I.  The    agricultural    cesses  consist  of    various  dues  and  charges 

levied  from  the  ryots,  in  addition  to  the  regular  r^nt,  and  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  rent.  The  permanent  settlement  regulations  positively 
prohibited  all  s^uch  duties,  strictly  confining  the  zemindars  to  the  custom- 
ary rent  proper;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  these  laws  have  been 
wholly  set  at  defiance  in  modem  times.  The  modern  zemindar  taxes 
his  ryots  for  every  extravagance  or  necessity  that  circumstances  may 
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guggest^  as  bis  predecessors  taxed  them  in  the  past.     He  will  tax  them  App.  XII. 

for  the  support  of  his  agents  of  various  kinds  and  degrees ;  for  the  pay-        

ment  of  his  income  tax  and  his  postal  cess ;  for  the  purchase  of  an  "•■^i^""*- 
elephant  for  his  own  use;  for  the  cost  of  the  stationery  of  his  establish-  P«»-8,contd. 
ment ;  for  the  cost  of  printing  the  forms  of  his  rent  receipts ;  for  the 
payment  of  his  lawyers.  The  milkman  gives  his  milk ;  the  oilman  his 
oil ;  the  weaver  his  clothes ;  the  confectioner  his  sweetmeats ;  the  fisher- 
man his  fish.  The  zemindar  levies  benevolences  from  his  ryots  for  a 
festival^  for  a  religious  ceremony^  for  a  birth^  for  a  marriage ;  he  exacts 
fees  from  them  on  all  change  of  their  holdings^  on  the  exchange  of 
le&ses  and  agreements^  and  on  all  transfers  and  sales ;  he  imposes  a  fine 
on  them  when  he  settles  their  petty  disputes,  and  when  the  police  or 
when  the  magistrate  visits  his  estates ;  he  levies  blackmail  on  them  when 
social  scandals  transpire,  or  when  an  offence  or  an  affray  is  committed ; 
he  establishes  his  private  pound  near  his  cutcherry,  and  realises  a  fine 
for  every  head  or  cattle  that  is  caught  trespassing  on  the  ryots'  crops. 
The  abwabSi  as  these  illegal  cesses  are  called,  pervade  the  whole  zemindari 
system.  In  every  zemindari  there  is  a  naib ;  under  the  naib  there  are 
gomashtas;  under  the  gomashta  there  srepiyadas,  or  peons. «  The  naib 
exacts  a  hUabana,  or  perquisite  for  adjusting  accounts,  annually.  The 
naibs  and  gomashtas  take  their  share  in  the  regular  aiwabs;  they 
have  their  Uttle  ahwaba  of  their  own.  The  naib  occasionally  indulges 
in  an  ominous  raid  in  the  mof ussil ;  one  rupee  is  exacted  from  eveiy 
ryot  who  has  a  rental,  as  he  comes  to  proffer  his  respects.  Collecting 
peons,  when  they  are  sent  to  summon  ryots  to  the  landlord's  cutcherry, 
exact  from  them  daily  four  or  five  annas  as  summons  fees. 

II.  In  most  districts  there  are  cesses  peculiar  to  the  distriot ;  in  all 
districts  it  must  be  said  that  these  exactions  largely  prevail.  It  has 
been  found  that  they  are  really  almost  quite  universal,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  some  places  and  in  some  estates  they  are  levied 
in  greater  numbers  and  amount,  and  in  less  numbers  and  amount  in 
others. 

ni.  In  Nuddea  there  is  a  small  hamlet  of  ten  or  fifteen  house- 
holders, men  neither  of  substance  nor  yet  of  exceptional  poverty.  The 
zemindari  gomashtas  proceeded  with  their  peons  to  this  village  during  the 
inundation  of  1871,  and,  apportioning  on  an  average  their  requirements 
at  three  annas  to  every  rupee  of  rental,  demanded  a  benevolence  of 
Bs.  54-2  as  the  sum  of  various  kinds  of  abwabs.  This  amount  was 
actually  realised;  yet  the  ryots  did  not  complain.  They  never  would 
have  complained  in  this  case  had  the  z^nindars  allowed  matters  to  stop  at 
this  point.  But  the  zemindars  ventured,  within  three  or  four  days  after 
the  realisation  of  this  amount,  to  impose  another  cess  of  forty  rupees 
upon  this  petty  village,  as  its  contribution  towards  the  marriage  expenses 
oi  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  own  number.  Yet  even  in  these 
straits  the  ryots  exhausted  every  means  of  complying  with  the  additional 
exaction.  They  sowed  indigo  for  the  planter,  and  they  applied  to 
him  for  assistance,  but  in  vain;  they  besought  their  mahajun  for  the 
money,  but  fruitlessly,  and  only  as  a  last  resource  petitioned  the 
magistrate  for  redress. 

rV.  This  case  was  especially  reported  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  to 
Oovemment.    The  Board  observed :    '^  The*  case  seems  to  prove  the 
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Afp.  XII.  unmerciful  maimer  in  which  unauthorised  cesses  are  demanded ;  the  feu 

of  the  oppressed  royts,  which  induces  them  to   comply  with  oppressive 

LBAAL^cBBflSB.  ^gjj^^^^^  ^f  f  jjg  illegality  of  which  they  may  be  aware,  and  the  extreme 

pm*.  8.  oontd.  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  adequate  redress ;  and  to  show  conclusively 
that  some  means  should  be  afforded  to  the  Government  to  check  the 
rapacity  of  the  zemindars  and  their  agents,  and  to  afford  protection  to 
their  victims/' 

y .  It  has  been  the  ryots'  inmiemorial  practice  to  pay  these  abwabs, 
and  they  pay  accordingly ;  thev  Wf  because  they  have  always  paid, 
and  because  in  the  long  run  it  mvolves  less  trouble  to  pay  than  to 
refuse.  Upon  a  full  review  of  the  matter,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  of  these  exactions  was  now  in 
such  universal  vogue,  was  so  deeply  rooted,  and  so  many  social  relations 
depended  thereon,  that  it  became  a  question  whether  it  was  desirable  that 
"  Government  slioxtld,  by  any  general  or  very  stringent  measures,  interfere 
to  put  a  stop  to  thenu  It  was  at  the  same  tune  made  thoroughly  clear  that 
the  Government,  in  hesitating  to  adopt  severe  or  extreme  measures,  in 
no  degree  recognised  or  legalised  those  cesses.  Illegal,  irrecoverable  by 
law,  and  prohibited  by  law,  they  must,  it  was  said,  remain;  but  it  was 
deemed  that  it  would  perhaps  be  better,  under  all  the  circumstances,  not 
to  interfere,  except  in  extreme  cases.  As  the  people  get  better  protected, 
better  educated,  and  better  able  to  understand  and  protect  their  own 
rights  and  position,  things  would,  it  was  felt,  no  doubt  to  some  extent, 
adjust  themselves.  At  present  the  people  certainly  prefer  to  pay  moderate 
cesses  to  an  enhancement  of  rent. 

VI.  In  Orissa,  however,  the  case  is  in  many  respects  different  and 
worse  than  it  is  in  Bengal.  Not  only  has  it  been  established  that  illegal 
exactions  have  there  been  carried  to  a  monstrous  point,  but  the  inquiries 
on  this  question,  and  the  separate  inquiry  regardmg  remissions  ox  land 
revenue  specifically  granted  by  Government  on  account  of  the  famine  of 
1866,  on  the  express  condition  that  the  rents  of  the  ryots  should  also  be 
remitted,  show  conclusively  that,  as  a  rule,  the  zemindars  did  not  give  the 
benefit  of  either  the  remissions  or  the  advances  they  received  to  the 
ryots,  but  continued  to  collect  their  rents.  Further,  in  some  parts  of 
Orissa  at  any  rate,  the  Government  settlement  made  direct  with 
the  hereditary  ryots  has  been  utterly  set  at  nought ;  the  Government 
leases  have  been  taken  from  the  ryote ;  the  rents  fixed  by  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  officers  have  been  increased  many  fold;  and  the  main  object  of 
the  extension  of  the  settlement  for  a  fresh  term  of  thirty  years  after 
the  famine,  viz,,  permitting  the  ryots  to  hold  on  at  the  old  settlement 
rates,  has  been  utterly  defeated. 

VII.  For  the  rest,  the  papers  showed  most  conclusively,  in  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  opinion,  the  utter  bdlure  of  the  system  adopted 
in  Orissa  of  making  a  minute  and  careful  settlement  of  the  rights  of  all 
parties,  and  then  leaving  the  settlement  to  itseK  without  the  superviaon 
of  Government,  and  tiie  machinery  of  tehsildars,  canx)ongoes,  and 
village  accountants,  by  which  such  settlements  are  worked  and  carried 
out  in  other  provinces.  Nowhere  was  the  settlement  more  carefully 
made,  or  made  in  greater  detail,  than  in  Orissa;  perhaps  nowhere  were 
the  status  and  pri^eges  of  the  ryots  so  well  protected  m  theory  as  in 
Orissa ;  yet  we  find;  sd^r  the  expiry  of  a  thirty-years'  settlement^  during 
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which  no  annual  or  periodical  papers  were  filed,  and  the  settlement  App.  XII. 

records  were  in  no  way  carried  out,  that  this  whole  system  of  record  and        

protection  have  utterly  collapsed,  the  records  have  become  waste-paper,  5'"™  u"i»im 
and  the  ryots,  supposed  to  be  so  well  protected,  are  among  the  most  **■  ^^^- 
oppressed  in    India.     The  papers  brought    home  to  the   Lieutenant-       Pan.  9. 
Governor  most  strongly  that,  so  &r  at  least,  the  settlement  should  be 
immediately  revised,    *    *    and  that  it  should  be  revised  at  the  expense 
of  the  zemmdars,  as  the  Commissioner  proposed. 

9.— Rbnt  Laws  and  Enhancbment  op  Rent. 

/.  Adminutration  Bepori^  1872-73. — The  general  provisions  of  the  AdminiftratioD 
Regulations  of  1793  were  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  The  theory  of  the  ^^*  ^^^''^' 
permanent  settlement  was  to  give  to  all  under-holders,  down  to  the  ryots, 
the  same  security  of  tenure  as  against  the  zemindars  which  the 
zemindar  had  against  the  Government.  Sub-holders  of  talooks  and 
other  divisions  under  the  zemindars  were  recognised  and  protected  in  their 
holding,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  established  dues.  As  respects  zemindan*  pov- 
the  ryots,  the  main  provisions  were  these :  all  extra  cesses  and  exactions  £5?,^^  *^ 
were  abolished,  and  the  zemindars  were  required  to  specify  in  writing  the 
original  rent  payable  by  each  ryot  at  the  pergunnah  or  established  rates. 
If  any  dispute  arose  regarding  the  rates  to  be  so  entered,  the  question 
was  to  be  '^  determined  in  the  civil  court  of  the  zillah  in  which  the  lands 
were  situated,  according  to  the  rates  established  in  the  pergunnah  for 
lands  of  the  same  description  and  quality  as  those  respecting  which  the 
dispute  arose. ''  It  was  further  provided  that  no  zemindar  should  have 
power  to  cancel  the  leases,  except  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
obtained  by  collusion  at  rates  below  the  established  rates,  and  that  the 
resident  ryots  should  always  be  entitled  to  renew  pottahs  at  these  rates. 
In  &ct  the  fixity  of  tenure  and  fixity  of  rent  rates  were  secured  to 
the  ryots  by  law.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  provision  was 
made  for  canoongoes  and  putwaries,  an  object  of  whose  appointment 
was  declared  to  be  '^  to  prevent  oppression  of  the  persons  paying  rent.'' 
On  behalf  of  the  ryots  it  was  a  record  of  rights  only  that  was  want- 
ing. The  status  that  was  designed  for  ^e  tenantry  was,  however, 
much  impaired,  and  in  great  part  destroyed,  by  the  great  powers  sub- 
sequentiy  given  to  zemindars  under  tibe  old  Au/tum  (seventh)  and 
jfunjum  (fifth)  Regulations,  with  a  view  to  enable  them  to  realise  their 
rents. 

//.  Mr,  Bucklandy  Commissioner  of  Burdwan,  1872-73. — From  commiMionm* 
the  expressions  as  to  public  opinion  which  will  be  found  in  the  district  Sj^^  wb-t?,. 
reports,  I  think  that  it  is  shown  that  the  trial  of  rent  suits  in  the  civil 
courts  is  a  mistake.  I  think  that  it  was  too  great  and  sudden  a  transi- 
tion from  the  other  extreme  of  Aufium  and  punjum,  which,  once  house- 
hold words,  will  soon  have  to  be  explained  to  the  inquisitive  rising  gen- 
eration of  ryots.  Under  the  ku/lum  process  (Regulation  YII  of  1799) 
the  person  of  the  ryot  could  be  seized;  under  the  punjum  process 
(Regulation  V  of  1812)  his  property  could  be  distrained;  and  in  either 
case  the  proceedings  conmienced  by  a  strong  presumption,  equivalent  ta 
a  knock-down  blow,  against  the  ryot.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  Regulation  of  1799  was  enacted  in  order  to  save  the  perpetual 
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Af  P.  XII.  settlement;  the  ^isteuce  of  which  was  then  imperilled  hy  the  ^cessive 

^      independence  which  the  lyots  enjoyed;  for,  although  it  is  now  the 

pow<^  miB  custom  to  say  that  the  rights  of  the  ryots  were  not  properly  protected  in 
Ma  LAW.         ^ijg  perpetual  settlement^  it  turned  out  at  the  time  that  they  could  take 
Para.  0,  oontd.    such  good  carc  of  their  own  rights,  that  the  zemindars  could  not  collect 
their  rents  from  them  until  the  Government  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
zemindar,  and  made  the  ryots  liable  to  arrest  for  default  of  payment  of 
rent.     It  is,  I  fear,  a  mistake  to  have  gone  so  far  and  so  quickly  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  and  I  have  looked  in  vain  in  the  published  records  of 
the  Bengal  Legislative   Council  debates  for  any  8u£Scient  cause  there 
shown  for  the  substitution  of  the  ordinary  form  of  suit  for  the  old 
summaiy  stdt.     From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  where  almost  every 
thing  depends  upon  a  ripening  crop,  a  summary  trial  is  necessaiy,  or 
the  only  thing  worth  fighting  for  will  have  vanished. 
commiBiioiien'        ///.  LieutenanUOovetnor, — Mr,    Buckland  recites  the  history  and 
BeportB,  1872-7^  present  situation  of  the  Bent  Law.     His  Honor  fears  that  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  status  designed  for  the  ryot  by  the  Begulation  of  1793  was 
much  impaired,  and  in  great  part  destroyed,  by  the  great  powers  subse- 
quently given  to  the  zemindsM*s  under  the  old  hu/tum  sjiipunfum  regula- 
tions, with  a  view  to  enable  them  to  realise  their  rents.     As  Mr.  Buck- 
land  truly  describes  the  process  under  the  law  of  1799  Mid  that  of  1812, 
the  proceedings  began  in  both  cases  by  a  strong  presumption,  equivalent 
to  a  kno(^-down  blow  against  the  ryot.     The  bw  of  1859  reduced  the 
powers  exercised  by  the  zemindajcs  themselves,  while  it  increased  the 
grounds  ojE  enhancement,  and  afforded  the  remedy  of  a  summary  pro- 
oess  beEoxe  Peputy  Collectors,  who  were,  however,  often  very  insuffi- 
ciently qualiiSed*    Bent  suits  are  now  transferred  to  the  civil  courts ; 
they  are  better  tried,  and  the  rights  of  the  ryots  are  more  respected  than 
they  were ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  certainly  seems  now  good 
ground  of  complaint  that  there  is  difficulty  in  quickly   realising  undis- 
puted rents  by  legal  process. 
Report  of  Ben-         10.  L  Last  in  the  scale  come  the  ryots.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
^mi^oD      that  it  was  the  intention  of  Lord  Cornwdlis  and  his  advisers  to  give  to 
JSk^w^^^*    this  class  also  the  benefit  of  his  famous  settlement.    Although  it  was 
not  found  possible,  as  at  first  intended,  to  record  all  individual  rights, 
the  clearly  expressed  provisions,  that  the  zemindars  should  not  take  more 
BJghtof  oecQ.    iJ^vOi  the  ryots  than  the  established  rates  of  each  pergunnah,  and  should 
puoratafixed  not  cject  them,  seem  distinctly  to  confer  on  the  ryots  permanency  of 
tenure  and  general  fixity  of  payment.  For  seventy  years  the  only  ground 
of  enhancement  recognised  by  the  Courts  was,  that  particular  ryots  were 
paying  rates  exceptionally  bw  and  under  the  established  and  legal  rates. 
Even  as  respects  such  ryots,  the  courts  had  held  that  possession  at  the 
same  rate  of  rent  for  twenty  years  before  the  settlement  gave  a  right  to 
hold  at  that  rate  for  ever,  however  low  it  might  be ;  and  Act  X  of  1859 
has  so  far  extended  this  right,  that  all  who  have  held  at  the  same  rate 
since  the  settlement  are  entitled  so  to  hold  for  ever.     In  theory,  there- 
fore, the  ryot  of  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement  has   by  law 
as  permanent  and  fixed  a  tenure  as  the  zemindar;  and  the  law  has  fur- 
ther protected  him  against  the  difficulty  of  proving  his  holding  by 
providing  that,  if  he  can  prove  a  holding  at  a  uniform  rate  for  twenty 
years,  he  shall  be  presumed  to  have  held  from  the  settlement,  unless  the 
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contrary  be    prcnrecL    Bnt    in    practice  there  are  several  difficulties.  App,  XII. 

The  knowledge  of  a  right  to  hold  at  fixed  rates^  in  a  country  where  till       

then  no  payments^  superior  or  inferior,  had  been  fixed  beyond  the  reach  SwS?  at  a^'^' 
of  despotic  interference,  but  slowly  reached  the  lower  classes  of  the'^'^j^- 
people ;  the  isemindars,  themselves  in  those  davs  highly  assessed,  as  ?«».  lo,  coaM. 
peace  and  prosperity  increased  the  resources  or  the  ryots,  irr^ulady 
pressed  either  for  increased  rents  or  for  various  unauthorized  extra  cesses 
and  benevolences,  such  as  in  India  constantly  crystallize  into  fixed 
payments,  and  many  compromises  were  made  under  which  they  were 
bought  off  by  somewhat  increased  payments.  The  holder  of  the  most 
ancient  tenure  may  any  day  find  nis  fixity  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
exhibition  in  his  zemindar^s  books  of  some  small  unexplained  varieties 
in  his  actual  payments  in  the  time  of  his  grand&t^er,  fiffy  or  sixty  years 
ago.  The  case  is  also  frequent  in  which  holdings  are  declared  variable, 
not  because  the  rent  is  shown  to  have  varied,  buit  because  the  holder 
cannot  give  that  amount  of  proof  of  twenty  years^  unvaried  holding,  which 
satisfies  the  local  courts.  So  great  is  the  unreliability  of  evidence,  as 
it  is  taken  in  this  country,  that  many  judges  consider  oral  evidence 
always  worthless,  and  documentary  evidence  OTaduaUy  worse.  Except 
in  the  case  of  those  men  who  have  already  gucoessfully  run  the 
gauntlet  of  all  the  com'ts,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  painful  uncer- 
tainty exists,  whether  each  man  is  proprietor  of  valuable  land  or  a 
mere  tenant.  In  some  districts  there  are  many  ancient  and  valuable 
ryoti-tenures  at  fixed  rates,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  all  depends  on 
the  tendency  of  the  litigation,  much  of  which  is  vet,  we  fear,  to  come. 

II.  The  remaining  class  of  rights  is  that  oi  those  lyots  who  have  Bight  of  occq. 
right  of  occupancy,  but  not  right  of  holding  at  a  nennanent  fixed  rent.  SaC  ntesr'^^' 
Till  the  passing  of  Act  X  of  1859,  the  only  standard  of  enhancement 
for  these  men  was  that  of  the  pergunnah  rates,  which  had  become 
extremely  vague  and  ill-defined.  By  the  last-meirtioned  enactment,  the 
principle  was  introduced  that  these  ryots  should  be  liable  to  enhance^ 
ment  of  rent  on  account  of  enhancement  in  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  their  lands,  arising  from  causes  other  than  their  own  industij  ana 
improvemekits.  It  has  been  ruled  by  the  highest  coyrt  that  this  en« 
titles  the  zemindar  to  enhance  in  pro{>ortion  to  f}ie  incr^ise  in  the 
market  value  of  the  staples  of  production ;  and  tixe  effect  is,  so  far 
to  put  the  ryot  somewhat  on  the  footing  of  a  permanent  holder  on  a 
fixed  com  rent.  If  adequate  machinery  be  provided  for  wprking  out  this 
principle,  it  will  admit  of  a  tenure  beneficial  to  a  .considenible  degree ; 
and  we  lUnk  that  such  machinery  should  be  provided  something  after 
the  fashion  in  which  the  "  fiars ''  prices  are  struck  in  Scotland. 

in.  Tlris,  howjever,  is  not  all.  The  <Jd  provision  for  eAbancement 
to  the  rates  payable  by  the  same  class  of  ryots,  for  lands  of  the  same 
dass,  still  remains  as  can  additional  instrument  of  enhancen?Lent,  and  the 
pergunnah  rates  jbaving  much  fallen  into  desuetude,  the^  is  dill  much 
uncertainty,  not  yet  fully  dealt  with  judicially,  on  the  question  what 
constitutes  a  doss  of  ryots  ;  while  the  provision  to  save  improvements 
effected  by  a  man's  own  labour  and  money  not  being  introduced  into  this 
clause  of  the  law,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  a  man  who  by  his  own 
industry  has  converted  barren  land  into  first  class  garden  land  may  be 
charged  first  class  rates. 


Bian  ov  ooou- 
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App.  XII.  IV.  All  these  unoertainties  are  rendered  dcmbly  harassing  by  the 
&nning  system^  onder  which  the  profit  of  the  farmer  largely  depends  on 
successful  enhancement. 

V.  On  the  whole  question  we  can  only  here  say  that  the  great  neces- 
sity of  Bengal  is  to  render  certain  and  definite  the  rights  in  the  land, 
and  thus  to  enable  a  man  with  money  in  his  hand  to  deal  confidently 
with  some  one  person  as  the  absolute  owner  of  at  least  the  dominium 
utile  over  the  field  which  he  wishes  to  buy.  At  present  there  are  so 
many  various  interests,  and  so  much  uncertainty  regarding  all,  that 
most  dealings  in  land  are  a  species  of  gambling,  and  comparatively  few 
have  an  interest  so  complete  and  secure  as  to  enable  them  to  improve 
with  prudence,  if  otherwise  willing  to  do  so. 

11.  At  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement,  when  the 
lights  of  the  ryots  were  destroyed,  the  blow  was  mitigated  by 
the  scantiness  of  the  population  compared  to  the  land,  which 
circumstance  made  it  the  interest  of  zemindars  to  attract 
ryots  to  their  estates.  In  the  present  day,  circumstances  are 
reversed.  In  the  Administration  Beport  for  1871-72  it  was 
observed  as  follows : — 

Admiaiitmtion  I.  If  we  eliminate  the  exceptional  tracts  of  hill,  waste,  marsh,  and 
p^i.Vi«e  M.'  jnngle,  we  shall  find  that  the  districts,  and  parts  of  districts  in  the  plains 
which  are  without  special  drawback,  cannot  average  less  than  about  650 
souls  per  square  mile^-say  one  person  per  acre  of  gross  area.  In  the  best 
districts  we  can  hardly  allow  less  than  25  per  cent,  for  rivers  and 
marshes,  roads  and  village  sites,  and  other  areas  for  any  reason  uncul- 
turable  or  uncultivated.  Say  we  have  75  per  cent,  of  cultivation, 
or  three-fourths  of  an  acre  per  head ;  we  may  allow  one-third  of  that 
for  products  other  than  the  food  of  the  population — oil-seeds  and 
fibres,  indigo  and  opium,  and  commercial  exports  of  all  kinds,  including 
a  large  export  of  rice,  as  well  as  the  dress  and  luxuries  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  The  result  will  be  that  we  can  hardly  have  more  than 
half  an  acre  per  head  devoted  to  raising  the  .  food  of  the  population. 
If  this  be  compared  with  the  average  given  to  raise  food  by  agri- 
culture and  grazing  in  England,  and  the  quantity  of  food  imported  there, 
it  will  probably  be  found  i^t,  deficient  as  may  be  the  Indian  agriculture, 
it  supports  more  people  from  the  same  breaddi  of  cultivated  land  than 
any  European  countries. 

II.  On  the  other  hand,  this  scantiness  of  the  land,  compared  to  the 
population,  suggested  the  great  social  difficulties  which  may  arise  if 
population  much  further  increases.    *    *    * 

UI.  No  statement  of  occupations  has  yet  been  received,  but  one 
thing  is  very  plain,  viz.,  the  extraordinary  absence  of  large  towns. 
The  population  beyond  Calcutta  and  the  suburbs  seems  to  be  almost 
wholly  rural.  Patna  has  159,000  people,  and  there  are  a  few  second-rate 
towns  in  Behar.  In  Bengal  proper,  the  largest  town  is  Dacca^  69,000. 
The  supposed  great  city  of  Moorshedabad,  tinQ  seat  of  the  Nawab  Nazim 
and  his  numerous  followers,  even  including  some  outlying  places  not 
properly  in  the  city,  has  only  46,000  souls ;  and  there  is  not  another 
town  above    81,000^  and    scarcely  a  dozen  averaging  20,000  each. 
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Bungpore^  the  capital  of  the  great  district  of  BuDgpore^  contains  6^100  App.  XII. 
sonls^  and  Jessore  6^151^ ;   each  of  these  districts  having  a  population        — 
over  two  millions.  of  bmc. 

Mr.  Beverley,  in  his  account  of  the  census  of  Bengal,  pm».i3. 
observed  that  outside  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs  there  are  pro- 
bably not  more  than  half  a  [dozen  towns  with  a  population 
of  60,000  inhabitants;  and  even  of  these  the  boundaries 
sometinies  include  large  rural  tracts,  and  some  of  them 
might  more  justly  be  described  as  groups  of  villages  formed 
into  an  union  for  municipal  purposes,  than  as  towns  in  the 
European  sense  of  the  word. 

12.  From  these  extracts  it  appears  that  population  is  press- 
ing on  the  means  of  subsistence,  with  the  necessary  result 
of  raising  prices ;  and  that  it  is  pressing  on  the  means  of 
occupying  land,  with  the  result  of  multiplying  competitors 
for  cultivators'  holdings ;  and  these  results  of  the  growth  of 
population  conspire  to  enhance  rents. 

13.  Respecting  enhancement  of  rents,  the  following 
notices  are  extracted  from  the  Administration  Reports  of  the 
Bengal  Government,  and  from  those  of  Commissioners  of 
divisions : — 

1871^72— 

I.  {a).  The  mutiny  led  to  one  of  those  strange  oscillations  of  Indian  Adminiitntioa 
opinions  which  seem  to  occur  periodically  like  the  tides.  By  a  very  pSt^^^'«l 
unintelligible  concatenation  of  ideas,  because  the  North- Western  Prov- 
inces had  been  the  chief  scene  of  the  sepoy  mutiny,  it  was  held  by 
many  that  the  civil  administration  of  these  provinces  ajid  of  the  Punjab, 
previously  believed  to  be  remarkably  successful,  must  be  bad.  Many 
people  thought  that  the  mere  &ct  that  an  institution  obtained  in  those 
provinces,  was  enough  to  condemn  it.  Settlements  of  the  land  with 
small  holders  were  declared  to  be  open  to  every  possible  objection,  and 
there  was  a  great  revival  of  the  school  which  maintained  the  advantage 
of  great  landlords  and  absolute  rights  of  properly.  In  1859  a  very 
important  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  based  upon  old  principles,  with  some  modem  additions,  was  passed 
quietly  enough,  but  soon  after  there  sprung  up  a  storm  of  opposition ; 
it  was  denounced  as  confiscation  of  the  rights  of  landlords;  attempts 
were  made  to  put  upon  it  a  construction  which  would  have  nullified  all 
the  protection  it  afforded  to  lyots ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  years  of  hot 
and  angry  discussion  and  keen  litigation,  that  the  highest  court  gave 
to  it  an  authoritative  construction,  and  settled  the  action  of  the  courts 
into  a  course  not  unfavourable  to  the  ryots  who  have  means  enough,  or 
combination  enough,  to  litigate. 

(b) .  In  the  south-eastem  districts  of  the  Delta,  where,  as  in  most  tm..,  Ptui  i, 
districts  of  Bengal  proper,  the  agricultural  ryots  are  chiefly  Maho-'^*^^ 
medans,  it  is  the  fashion;  whenever  a  landlord  quarrels  with  his  tenants. 
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App.  XII.  to  stigmatize  the  latter  as  '*  Ferazees/'  a  sect  professing  reformed  tenets 

and  doctrines  of  equality^  and  to  attribute  to  their  conduct  a  political 

ov  uHt.     character.  *    *    *  There  is^  however^  no  doubt  that  the  people  ot  these 

Pin.  iToontd.  ^^^  districts  are  hot-blooded  and  pugnacious  more  than  other  Bengalees^ 
and  more  given  to  the  use  of  arms^  which  they  possess  in  abundance. 
At  the  same  time  there  is^  the  Lieutenant-Governor  beUeves^  no  serious 
element  of  disaffection  in  their  religion  per  se,  though  the  Ferazee 
doctrines^  whidi  so  many  oi  them  hold,  mighty  in  the  event  of  serious 
agrarian  questions^  form  a  bond  and  rallying  cry  among  them ;  and 
this  part  of  the  country  is  thus  not  without  some  elements  of 
political  anxiety.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  has  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  many  landlords  of  these  parts  have  found  it  to  be  their 
best  policy  to  t^iJse  a  bonus  from  the  better  ryots  (who  are  often 
prosperous  and  well-to-do)^  and  to  give  them  perpetual  leases  at  fixed 
rents.  The  registration  records  show  a  very  large  creation  of  such 
tenures  in  these  districts ;  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  trusts  to  this 
distribution  of  the  rights  of  property  upon  a  wide  basis  as  the  best  con- 
servative  f oroe^  and  tiie  best  security  for  peace  and  observance  of  the  law. 

jKi.,Pirti,  (^),  The  enhancement  of  rents  has  been  alluded  to  as  a  cause  of 

excitement  in  particular  cases ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  rights  of 
enhancement^  conferred  on  landlords  by  Act  X  of  1859^  have  not  been 
the  occasion  of  much  serious  excitement,  or  great  social  disturbance  in 
these  provinces,  generally,  in  the  past  year.  Of  late  years  the  courts 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  scrutinize  thoroughly  the  grounds  of  enhance- 
ment, and  to  watch  the  cases  affecting  great  classes  of  ryots,  who  are 
individually  unable  to  contest  particular  cases  with  zemindars  on  equal 
terms  in  respect  of  money  and  legal  aid.  And  the  zemindars  of  Bengal 
have  not  generally  been  very  pusUng  in  this  respect.  It  was  principidly 
in  connection  with  the  indigo  question  tiiat  the  planters  of  B^igal 
proper  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of  an  unlimited  enhancement  of  the 
rents  of  the  ryots  possessed  of  a  right  of  oc<»pancy.  The  aemindars  are 
most  {nequentiiy  content  if  they  can  get  extra  eeaies  and  beDLevolenoe»T— 
illegal,  but  which  the  ryots  eertainly  prefer  to  enhaaoeffient  of  resL 
In  Behar,  wh^:^  tW  rights  of  ryots  are^  it  is  beheved^  less  respected  than 
in  Bengal,  the  indigo  system  has  rather  tended  to  keep  down  rents,  as 
it  did  in  Bengal,  till  the  ryots  refused  to  grow  iodigo  on  the  old  terms. 
An  ordinary  &ra^er  of  a  village  or  group  of  villages,  under  the  fashion 
prevailing  on  most  great  estates,  makes  it  his  sole  business  to  exploit 
the  raits ;  whereas  an  indigo^'planter  farms  the  village  for  the  sake  of 
the  indigo,  and  gener^ly  leaves  the  rents  alone,  so  long  as  the  piescribei 
i^  of  indigo  cultivation  is  maintained. 

AdminiBtntion.  H.  (1) .  {a) .  Meantime  the  unsettled  questions  between  la^dhold^s 
and  ryots  have  been  brought  into  prominence  by  what  are  known  as  the 
Pubna  rent  distorbanoes.  This  district,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges 
and  Brahmaputra,  is  one  in  which  the  ryots  have  some  independence  of 
character,  and  have  of  late  acquired  some  knowledge  of  their  rights.  It 
appears  ^at  the  zemindars  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  levying  very  heavy 
iikgal  eesses.    More  reeeatly,  probably  alanaed  by  <&e  inquiry  into  these 
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c&BSGB,  and  f oieseeing  the  effect  of  the  obligation  to  return  a  statement  Apr.  XII. 

of  rents^   by  which  they  would  be  bounds  in  caee  the  road  cess  (akeady       

in  operation  in  the  neighbouring  districts^  but  not  in  Pubna)  was  extended  ^^  unT"' 
to  Pubzia^  the  zemindars  became  anxious  to  consolidate  the  cesses  with  pug.'jT^ntd 
the  rents^  and  to  take  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a 
large  increase  of  rent.  But  they  had  not  served  the  1^^  notices  of 
enhancement  by  which  enhancement  must  be  preceded,  and  legal 
means  would  be  tedious,  expensive,  and  difficult  in  these  days,  when  the 
ryots  of  Eastern  Bengal  hiave  learnt  to  unite  for  common  action,  and 
tibe  courts  have  expounded  the  laws  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the 
ryots,  for  which  the  landholders  were  not  prepared.  In  this  dilemma 
they  attempted  to  obtain  their  object  by  irregular  imd  illegal  pressure. 
Some  of  the  more  unscrupulous  zemindars  certainly  put  on  much  impro- 
per pressure  of  this  kind,  and  attempted  by  this  means  to  obtain  very 
unfair,  extortionate,  and  illegal  documents,  binding  the  ryots  to  pay 
largely  increased  rents,  to  pay  all  cesses  imposed  by  Government,  whe* 
ther  on  the  occupier  or  the  owner,  to  surrender  the  right  of  occupancy 
in  case  of  difference  with  the  zemindar,  and  alt<^ther  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  landlord's  mercy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this 
attempt  to  overrule  the  law,  and  obliterate  the  rights  of  the  ryots,  some 
of  the  zemindars  acted  very  illegally,  and  that  the  first  fault  lay  with 
them. 

{6).  But  trade  unions  are  an  old  institution  in  India,  and  local 
ryots'  unions  are  common  enough  in  Eastern  Bengal.  The  ryots  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  worst  zemindars,  and  who  had  nearly  yielded, 
obtained  the  suppcni}  of  their  fellows,  who  knew  that  their  turn  would 
come  next,  and  a  very  extensive  ryots'  union  was  formed  and  rapidly 
spread.  Then,  as  is  so  apt  to  happen  in  such  cases,  some  of  the  men 
c^  the  union  committed  themselves  by  breaking  the  peace  and  the  law. 
There  was  a  violent  and  threatening  outbreak,  of  which  of  course  many 
bad  characters  took  advantage.  The  deeds  of  the  rioters  were  enor^ 
mously  exaggerated ;  in  reality,  they  did  nothing  of  a  very  atrocious 
character,  but  there  were  serious  breaches  of  the  peace,  a  little  plunder 
of  property,  and  some  old  quarrels  were  worked  off.  There  was  no  loss 
of  life  or  very  serious  personal  injury.  But  the  landholder  class  was 
thoroughly  alarmed,  and  terrible  stories  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
an  excited  Jacqueire  have  been  told  all  over  Bengal,  and  partly  believed 
in,  *  * 

(e).  The  difficulties  were  enhanced  by  disputes  as  to  measurement,  r^^'^^JL 
whidii  all  over  Bengal  have  always  afforded  a  fertile  source  of  quarrel  Part  iii, 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  there  being  no  uniform  standard,  and  the  local  ^^^  ^' 
measuring  rod  varying  from  pergunnah  to  pergunnah  and  almost  from 
village  to  village.  In  Pubna  especially  th^re  is  extreme  diversity  of  measur- 
ing standards.    All  the  zemindars  were  not  equally  bad,  but  there  were 
undoubtedly  some  among  them  who  resorted  to  illegal  pressure,  and 
strongly  attempted  illegad  enhancenxent;  in  the  cases  where  the  shares 
were  much  sub-divided,  also,  especial  oppression  was  practised,  and  the 
quarrels  among  the  sharers  themselves  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
recent  outbreaks.     It  is  the  practice  for  each  sharer  in  an  undivided 
estate  to  collect  separately  both  rents  aiMl  cesses,  benevolences,  &c.,  and 
in  the  estate  in  which  the  worst  of  the  Pubna  outbreaks  occurred,  one 
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Apf.  XII.  shareholder  had  sublet  his  share  to  parties  who  were  inimical  to  the 
jj^^^j^j^^^^  other  shareholder— a  state  of  things  which  led  to  much  dispute. 

OTBXKT.  (rf).  Rajihahye  Division. — There  are  several  very  noteworthy  indica- 

p«n.  isToontd.  tious  referred  to  in  this  report,  that  there  is  a  rising  among  the  ryots  of 
a  more  independent  spirit  than  previously  existed^  and  of  a  better  know* 
ledge  of  their  rights.  A  general  impression  is  spreading  in  the  country, 
that  the  hitherto  undefined  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  must 
be  replaced  by  something  better.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  fully 
recognizes  that  we  are  progressing,  and  that  things  must  gradually  be 
put  on  a  more  defined  footing.  His  Honour,  however,  considers  that  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  legal  definitions,  and  facility  of  recourse  to 
courts,  where  rich  men  and  lawyers  prevail,  will  be  altogether  to  the 
advantage  of  ryots  in  this  country ;  and  he  does  not  desire  to  go  too 
fast  in  substituting  legal  definitions  for  customary  adjustments,  so 
long  as  the  parties  get  on  fairly  well  one  with  another.  His  Honour  would 
hope  that  Government  officers  may  avail  much  by  their  influence  in 
effecting  adjustments  among  the  parties  themselves. 

(0).  Orissa. — Since  the  last  few  years  a  sort  of  antipathy  has  sprung 
up  between  the  zemindar  and  his  ryot,  the  endeavour  of  the  former 
being  always  to  keep  the  latter  under  subjection,  and  that  of  the 
latter  to  shake  off  the  subjection.  The  ryot  is  convinced  that  in  a 
court  of  justice  the  zemindar  has  no  better  privilege  than  himself-^ 
a  belief  which,  though  it  compels  him  to  seek  repress  in  the  courts,  tends 
ultimately  to  his  material  injury.  Whether  he  gains  or  loses  the  law- 
suits, his  sufferings  in  both  cases  are  certain.  The  zemindar  has 
many  things  in  his  favour  to  proceed  in  his  own  way ;  he  would  deprive 
tiie  ryot  of  his  arable  lands,  and  harass  Mm  witii  lawBuitB. 

(2) .  As  the  countiy  is  subjected  to  inundation,  the  character  of  its 
soil  is  liable  to  frequent  changes ;  a  ryot,  therefore,  dares  not  take  a  jote 
at  a  high  rate  of  rent  for  a  fixed  period,  lest  it  be  covered  with  sand 
by  the  inundation,  and  lose  its  productiveness.  He  is  consequently  a 
tenant-at-will  throughout  his  life.  The  zemindar,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  quite  reluctant  to  give  a  pottah  to  a  ryot,  knowing  that  it  would 
secure  the  interests  of  the  latter  against  his  own ;  and  if  he  at  all  grants 
a  pottah,  he  would  never  note  therein  the  nimiber  of  the  land  in  the 
bhouriay  or  make  any  other  specification  of  it ;  so  that,  even  where  a 
lyot  possesses  a  pottah,  his  right  is  not  secured  by  its  va^e  terms, 
and  in  case  of  dispute  the  pottah  becomes  of  no  use  to  him.  He  cannot 
identify  his  land  and  establish  his  right  to  it  by  the  production  of  the 
pottah.  Therefore,  whenever  he  becomes  an  object  of  displeasure  to 
the  zemindar,  the  latter  either  dispossesses  him  of  his  jote,  or  waits  till 
his  crops  become  ripe  and  fit  for  cutting,  when  he  demands  an  exorbitant 
rent  firom  him,  which  if  not  compUed  with,  he  appropriates  the 
crop  by  the  easy  and  simple  process  of  distraint  and  sale.  So  the 
poor  lyot  is  obliged  to  give  up  the  crop,  the  produce  of  his  labour  and 
the  hope  of  his  future  maintenance.  Every  year  the  zemindar  measures 
his  land  by  the  paddika,  which  by  the  soil  of  his  underlings  would 
make  a  man  measure  more  than  it  i^sally  is ;  and  unless  the  poor  ryot  can 
please  the  man  making  the  measurement,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  a  rent 
tdgher  than  what  would  have  been  justly  due  from  him  if  the  measure- 
ment had  been  made  justly.    The  zemindar  is  also  a  ryot^s  mahajun. 
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He  will  not  suffer  a  ryot  to  borrow  money  or  paddy  from  anybody  but  App.  XII. 
bimself;  so  in  every  case  he  binds  the  ryot  hand  and  footj   and  the,, 
latter  has  no  alternative  but  to  submit  himself  to  the  zemindar's  unjust '' 

claims.  pm.  u,  otmtd. 

(8).  Although  the  rise  of  prices  and  the  increase  of  trade  have 
beo(»ne  sources  of  means  to  the  ryot^  yet  the  continual  endeavour 
of  the  zemindar  to  squeeze  him^  and,  in  case  of  opposition,  to  harass 
him  with  lawsuits,  have  become  great  bars  to  his  progress.  During  my 
winter  tour  of  inspection,  I  have  learnt  that,  in  addition  to  the  rent  due 
from  the  ryot,  the  zemindar  exacts  from  him  cesses  and  abtoabs  of 
various  kinds.  The  ryot  unwillingly  submits  to  these  exactions  for 
fear  of  being  harassed  by  Act  X  suits — the  easy  mode  of  binding  a 
ryot  to  subjection ;  so  his  position  with  respect  to  lus  landlord  is  quite 
helpless  and  unpleasant. 

(4).  No  zemindar  makes  any  endeavour  to  improve  his  zemindari; 
and  as  the  demand  for  arable  laiid  has  increased,  he,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  improve  the  lands  which  lie  uncultivated,  and  make  them  fit 
for  cultivation,  only  increases  the  rate  of  rent,  or  deprives  one  lyot  of  his 
land  and  gives  it  to  another,  whenever  such  opportunity  presents 
itself. 

III.  (a).  The  rent  laws  (ActsX  of  1859  and  VIII  of  1869)  are  com-  IJ^^J*^^ 
monly  called  the  charters  of  the  ryot.  These  enactments,  indeed,  left  Pvt  i.'page  s. 
unchanged  the  ryots  of  the  superior  classes,  the  tenure-holders,  and  the  JlS^.  ®^**' 
sub-proprietors  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ryots  of  the  lowest  class  and 
tenants-at-will  on  the  other ;  but  they  raised  up,  intermediate  between 
these  two  classes,  a  class  of  men  with  an  occupancy  status — that  is,  a 
class  of  men  who,  having  held  for  twelve  years  or  more,  would  not  be 
liable  to  ejectment  while  they  paid  the  rent,  nor  to  enhancement  of  rent, 
save  by  decree  of  a  court  of  justice.  The  effect  of  this  rule,  which 
has  operated  now  for  fifteen  years,  has,  according  to  all  accounts,  been 
very  great.  Many  experienced  natives  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  cultivators  have  acquired  this  occupancy  status,  and  that  the 
mere  tenants-at-will  are  comparatively  few..  At  first  the  zemindars 
either  acquiesced  in,  or  took  no  pains  to  prevent,  this  gradual  change. 
And  although  some  zemindars  do  insert  provisions  in  the  leases  to 
prevent  this  status  accruing  to  the  tenants,  still  the  majority  do  not, 
either  because  they  acquiesce,  or  because  they  cease  to  resist  what  they 
regard  as  inevitable.  The  general  consequence  ib,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
ryots  or  cultivators  have  become  much  raised  in  position. 

(d).  On  the  other  hand,  the  rent  laws,  while  doing  so  much  for  the  Admiaiitrtttoa 
status  of  the  cultivators,  did  something  also  for  the  landlord,  inasmuch  as  SSt^vSt'ik 
they  asserted  the  principle  that  even  &om  occupancy  ryots  he  should  be 
entitled  to  increase  of  rent  under  certain  conditions.   Of  these  conditions 
the  most  important  was  this,  that  the  value  of  the  produce,  or  theproduc- , 
tive  powers  of  the  land,  must  have  been  increasea  otherwise  than  by  the 
agency  or  at  the  expense  of  the  ryot.    Around  this  condition  are  clu8« 
ta»d  various  questions  which  excite  more  lively  interest  than  any  other 
questions  in  Bengal  at  the  present  time.    The  growth  of  the  export 
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App.  XII.  trade  in  agricultnml  produce  has  greatly  augmented  the  profits  of  cd- 

— '^       tivation  to  the  cultivator.     The  zemindar  considers  himself  entitled  to 

ov  Rxirr.      a  share  in  this  improved  income,  and  he  founds  his  demand  on  the  con- 

Pi».73rcontd.  dition  above  cited.  The  ryot  hesitates  to  comply  altogether ;  he  will 
pay  something  additional^  but  he  will  not  accept  the  arbitrament  of  the 
zemindar^  and  he  is  disposed  to  join  issue  at  law.  He  will  withhold 
the  payment  of  rent  altogether^  if  he  cannot  come  to  terms  with  the 
landlord. 

ij^.^Ptet  I,  ^c).  It  is  the  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  Bengal,  especially  the  eastern 

districts,  the  rent-paying  powers  of  the  land  and  the  profits  of  the 
cultivation  have  much  increased.  The  ryot  is  entitled  to  a  large 
ihare  in  the  benefit  of  this ;  the  zemindar  may  also  justly  claim  a  share. 
The  apportionment  of  the  respective  shares  is  the  main  cause  of 
dispute. 

(d).  In  many  districts  where  these  special  circumstances  of  increase 
are  not  so  readily  demonstrable,  it  is  reported  that  the  zemindars  would 
be  unable  to  raise  their  reiits  if  they  were  to  try,  as  the  ryots  would 
contest  the  demands,  and  as  the  tendency  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
is  thought  to  be  adverse  to  such  claims  on  the  part  of  zemindars.  This 
confirms  the  belief  that  the  status  of  the  lyot  is  improving,  and  that, 
whereas  he  was  once  the  weaker,  he  is  becoming  the  stronger  party. 

nid.,Tuii,  (^).  The  zemindars  see  that  the  days  of  force  and  compulsion  are 

^***    *  passing  away.     Though  they  certainly  regard  themselves  as  something 

more  than  annuitants  on  the  land,  with  fixed  rents  not  to  be  enhanced 
as  the  profits  of  agriculture  increase,  and  reasonably  assert  their  right 
to  a  part  of  *'  the  unearned  increment,''  still  they  recognise  the  justice 
of  allowing  to  the  cultivator  a  good  share  in  the  increased  produce  of 
his  toil,  and  the  expediency  of  maintaining  with  their  tenantry  those 
friendly  relations  which  ought  to  spring  horn  community  of  interest 
in  the  soil.  Though  far  from  saying  that  they  do  anything  like 
all  that  they  ought,  still  they  evince  a  growing  disposition  to  help 
their  tenantry  in  time  of  need.  Such  certainly  is  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  famine  of  1874.  In  all  parts  of 
these  provinces,  signal  instances  of  active  and  comprehensive  bene- 
ficence and  of  munificent  liberality  for  all  sorts  of  useful  objects  on 
ihe  part  of  the  zemindar  frequently  occur,  which  would  be  deemed 
honourable  to  the  landlord  class  in  any  country. 

{/).  It  is  true  that  more  capital  than  at  present  ought  to  be  laid 
out  by  the  landlord  class  on  the  improvement  of  the  land^  &c. 
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Aamiaifltiatioik  ^^'  W*  '^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  prevention  of  agrarian  disturbances  arms 
Sz^ye'^'es  ^^  Gtovemment  with  full  power  to  prevent  agrarian  trouble,  and  the 
'  ^^^  '  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  over-estimat^.  Under  the  agrarian 
and  rural  circumstancefl  of  ihe  country,  moreover,  the  materials  for  such 
disputes  are  unfortunately  so  abundant,  that  many  well-informed  observers 
think  that,  notwithstanding  the-  outward  calm  which  now  prevaik, 
there  are  quertions  growing  inwardly  between  landlords  and  tenants 
which  must  sooner  or  later  bu^st  fprth  in  the  shape  of  extensive  quftrrek. 
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unless   some   roles  more   definite  than  any  which  now   exist  shall  be  A  pp.  XII. 
framed  for  the  guidance  of  the  authorities  in  the  determination  of        — 

TPnffl  Bmhafctiobwi 

reiitB.  OFBSVT. 

(i).  It  is  not  possible,  under  the  circumstances  of  Bengal,  that  rents  pa^"7r^nj4, 

should  remain  unchanged.    If  the  value  of  land  is  to  increase  with  the  rise      . 

of  prices  and  the  improvement  of  produce,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  •»!*«*•• 
a  moderate  and  gradual  augmentation  of  rent  throughout  the  country 
from  time  to  time,  enough  to  satisfy  the  rights  of  the  landlord,  while 
leaving  a  clear  and  liberal  margin  of  profit  to  the  lyot.  If  the  material 
resources  of  the  nation  are  to  grow  and  expand ;  if  the  culture  of 
new  staples  is  to  flourish — the  jute  of  yesterday,  as  it  were,  the 
tobacco  of  to-day,  the  flax  of  to-morrow ;  if  the  use  of  machinery  is 
to  spread,  not  only  around  capital  cities,  but  also  to  the  remote  interi- 
qrs ;  if,  in  short,  ag^culture  is  to  advance,  then  concurrently  some  aug- 
mentation of  rent  is  to  be  expected,  equitable  doubtless,  and  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  and  valuable  occupancy  status  for 
the  ryot,  but  still  augmentation.  The  very  law  itself,  by  presenting 
the  conditions  under  which  rent  may  be  enhanced,  contemplates 
the  possibility  of  such  enhancement.  It  is  too  late  now  to  recede 
from  that  position.  Although  the  permanent  settlement  in  Bengal 
did  clearly  imply  protection  for  the  tenantry,  it  did  not  promise^ 
that  their  rents  should  never  be  enhanced.  Such  a  promise  would 
have  involved  a  special  and  perpetual  settlement  with  the  ryots, 
which,  in  fact,  was  never  attempted.  Though  the  settlement  vir- 
tually presented  the  established  local  rates  (pergunnah  rates)  as  guides, 
it  yet  did  not  stipulate  that  these  rates  should  never  be  augmented 
as  time  went  on.  Nor  were  these  local  rates  definitely  ascertained  and 
settled  in  the  beginning ;  such  an  ascertainment  would  have  amounted 
to  an  authoritative  settlement  of  rents  through  the  country — an  operation 
which  has  not  been,  and  doubtless  will  not  be,  undertaken. 

(c).  On  every  ground,  then,  there  is  a  case  for  interposing  by  legisla-  Adminktimtioii 
tion  while  it  can  be  difipassionately  considered,  and  before  the  angry  fSt^^^o^' 
feelings  on  both  sides  sludl  become  so  inflamed  as  to  render  settlement 
almost  impossible. 

{d.)  Meanwhile,  as  the  best  rule  that  could  be  framed  in  the  absence  md„  pb««  la 
of  any  guidance  from  the  law,  the  High  Court  devised  what  is  known 
as  the  rule  of  proportion.  According  to  that,  the  new  rent  should  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  the  old  value  of  the  produce  as  the  old  rent  bore 
to  the  old  value  of  the  produce,  at  the  time  when  the  rent  was  last 
fixed,  or  at  some  subsequent  period  which  may  be  taken  as  a  starting- 
point.  But  although  this  rule  may  be  the  only  one  that  could  be  put 
forth  without  resorting  to  legislation,  still  it  is  essentially  defective  and 
cannot  be  easily  worked.  The  whole  area  of  contest  is  opeiied  out,  as  to 
what  the  value  of  the  old  produce  of  the  land  really  was;  and  even  as 
to  what  the  old  rent  really  was,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  village  records 
filed  in  any  public  offi(5e,  and  unless  the  ryot  possesses  the  old  receipts, 
there  is  no  one  who  holds  a  record  save  the  zemindar,  and  his  record  would 
be  disputed  by  the  ryot.     Further,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  old 

'  So  spake  Sir  Kicbaxd  l^mple :  for  the  dUtore&t  utterance  of   Sir  Qeorge  Oampbell, 
•ee  para.  9,  section  I. 
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App.  XII.  rent  was  right,  merely  because  it  was  the  old  rent.    In  the  disputed 

which  now  arise,  it  will  be  alleged  that  the  old  rent  was  iaulty,  and 

*^SJ  w5/?"  that  a  new  rent  ought  to  be  determined  on  better  principles.    But  the 
Pum  ITcontd.  ^®  ^^  proportion  in  a  great  degree  stereotypes  and  perpetuates  whatever 
faults  existed  in  the  old  rent. 

{e) .  If,  then,  some  better  rule  is  to  be  found,  how  is  it  to  be  attained  ? 
In  order  to  solve  this  question,  I  have  for  some  time  past  been  gathering 
opinions  from  all  quarters,  whence  the  best  information  might  be  obtain- 
able, European  and  native,  official  and  non-official ;  propositions  and 
counter-propositions  have  been  laid  before  Oovemment;  a  mass  of 
valuable  ideas  and  suggestions  has  been  collected. 

(/)•  It  is  admitted  that  our  proposals  need  not  go  beyond  the  class 
of  occupancy  ryots,  leaving  the  non-occupancy  class  to  the  operation  of 
the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Probably,  however,  the  occu- 
pancy category  comprises  the  vast  majority  of  the  ryots. 

{ff).  Two  alternatives  have,  after  the  fullest  consideration,  been  put 
forward,  nsjnely-^JirsUy,  to  take  the  ordinary  rent  rates  paid  by  the 
occupancy  ryots  or  tenants-at-will,  which  may  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ing the  competitive  rent  for  which  the  land  might  {.be  let  inl  open 
market,  and  to  assume  that  as  a  standard  for  the  occupancy  lyot,  allowing 
to  him  a  favourable  difference  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  less ;   in  other 
words,  the  rent  of  the  occupancy  ryot  being  made  so  much  less  than  that 
of  the  non-occupancy  ryot ;  or  seeofidly,   to  calculate  the  rent  of  the 
occupancy  ryot  at  a  certain  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  gross  produce, 
the  said  proportion  to  be  taken  at  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  ,daid 
value.     It  is  necessary  to  propose  some  margin  within  which  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  of  justices    may  be  exercised — the  difference,   less 
in  favour  of  the  occupancy  ryot,  to  be  from  20  to  25  per  cent. ;  the  pro- 
portion to  be  from  15  to  25  per  cent.,  because  in   different  parts  of  the 
country  the  customary  rates  of  rent  vary  proportionally  to  the  value  of 
the  produce,  being  lower  in  Northern  and  Eastern  Bengal,  and  higher  in 
Central  and  Western.     It  is  also  proposed  that  no  cladm  for  the  reduction 
or  abatement  of  existing  rents  shsH  be  entertained  in  consequence  of 
the  rules, 
▲dministration         (A).  The  adoption  of  the  non-occupsucy  rent  as  a  standard  for  the 
pSt^page'iL  occupancy  rent  has  been  advocated  by  the  British  Indian  Association, 
the  most  important  society  of  landlords  in  the  country.     It  is  remark- 
able, then,  tliat  an  objection  has  been  urged  to   the  effect  that  the 
occupancy  ryots  are  in  many  places  already  paying  as  much  as,  or  more 
than,  the  non-occupaney.     Well,  but  then  the  effect  would  be  that  the 
occupancy  ryot  woidd  be  by  this  rule  protected  altogether  from  enhance- 
ment, which  protection  he  would  enjoy  on  the  express  lecommendstioB 
of  the  landlovi. 

(»).  The  prevailing  <^inion,  among  the  many  persons  who  have  been 
consulted,  is  in  favour  of  the  rent  being  adjusted  according  to  a  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  the  gross  produce  taken  at  15  to  25  per  cent. 
But  objections  are  made,  to  the  effect  that  in  some  places  the  actual 
rent  levied  amounts  to  much  more  than  25  per  cent.,  and  in  some  places 
to  less  than  15.  The  answer  is,  that  where  it  exceeds  25  per  cent.,  the 
ryot  is  protected  from  further  enhancement ;  and  where  it  is  less  than 
15,  it  must  in  reason  be  raised  gradually  to  that  proportion,  in  the 
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absence  of  specific  agreement  to  the  contrary;  but  the  enhancement  would  App.  XII. 

be  made^  not  necessarily  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  and  from  time  to  time.  

{i) .  There  is  a  question  as  to  what  should  be  regarded  as  the  produce  ^''Ji*  a™** 
of  the  land  for  this  purpose.  By  ordinary  staples  of  our  agriculture  p^^  iTcontd. 
are  of  course  meant  rice,  wheat,  oU^seeds,  jute-fibre.     But  besides  these,  '  . 

there  are  obtain  products  which  require  special  tending  and  a  certain 
outlay  of  capital  on  the  [jart  of  the  ryot,  but  which  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  valuable,  such  as  sugarcane,  mulberry,  tobacco,  and  tur- 
meric. It  is  thought  most  convenient  to  provide  that  these  crops  should 
be  charged  at  rates  double  those  of  the  ordinary  staples. 

(1),  There  are  certain  tenure-holders  intermediate  between  the  zemin- 
dar and  the  ryots,  who  are  not  protected  (as  most  tenure^holders  are) 
either  by  the  old  regulations  or  by  particular  agreements.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  their  rents  shall  be  fixed  at  rates  £0  per  cent,  less  than 
those  of  occupancy  ryots. 

{m) . — Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  proposals,  to  the  principles  mju,  page  ii. 
of  which  the  assent  of  the   Government  of  India  has  been  obtained, 
and  which  I  have  embodied  in  a  draft  Bill,  which  has  been  transmitted, 
under  existing  rules,  for  the  previous  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Y.  {a).  The  argument  for  defining  a  new  rule  of  enhancement  of /^ut..  Pvt ii, 
rent  may  be  summed  up  thus :  If  there  is  to  be  enhancement  in  any  ^^^  ^^' 
class  of  cases,  it  virtually  cannot  be  without  a  decree  of  court,  because, 
although  the  rent  of  a  tenant-at-will  can  be  enhanced  without  such 
decree,  some  persons  say  that  there  is  no  such  class  existing  any  longer  ; 
they  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  become  occupancy  ryots.  Those  classes, 
such  as  kor&,  ootbundi,  and  the  like,  are  said  to  he  not  tenants  at  all, 
and  to  be  little  more  than  farm  labourers,  though  this  view  of  their 
status  may  be  open  to  dispute.  Probably,  however,  the  great  majority 
of  ryots  are  in  such  a  position  that  their  rents  cannot  be  enhanced 
without  a  decree  of  court.  The  existing  law,  no  doubt,  does  lay  down 
the  circumstances  under  which  there  may  be  cases  for  enhancement, 
which  are  mentioned  in  section  18  of  Act  VIII  of  1869.  There  are 
three  circumstances  under  which  cases  arise  for  enhancement  in  the  case 
of  a  ryot  having  a  right  of  occupancy  :  (1)  that  the  rate  of  rent  paid  by 
such  ryots  is  below  the  prevailing  rate  payable  by  the  same  class  of 
ryots  for  land  of  a  similar  description  and  with  simUar  advantages  in 
ihe  places  adjacent ;  (2)  that  the  value  of  the  produce,  or  the  productive 
powers  of  the  land,  have  been  increased  otherwise  than  by  the  agency 
or  at  the  expense  of  the  ryot ;  (3)  that  the  quantity  of  land  held  by  the 
ryot  hafi  been  proved  by  measurement  to  be  greater  than  the  quantity 
for  which  rent  has  been  previously  paid  by  him.  But  this  law  only 
lays  down  the  circumstances  under  which  enhancement  of  rent  may  be 
possible.  Granted  the  three  conditions  which  justify  enhancement,  still 
there  is  nothing  in  them  whatever  to  show  how  the  enhancement  should 
be  adjusted ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  are  the  data,  what  are  the 
principles,  on  which  the  court  should  proceed  in  its  adjudication.  How  is 
enhancement  to  be  settled  ?  As  to  that,  there  is  positively  nothing. 
The  courts  have  elaborated  what  is  called  the  rule  of  proportion — that 
rule  which,  in  default  of  anything  better,  the  highest  tribunal  has  tried 
to  frame  as  the  best  rule  which  could  be  made  under  the  unsatisfactory 

20 
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App.  XII.  condition  of  the  law.    As  above  shown^  the  rale  amonnts  to  no  role 

—        whatever ;  it  poatively  bristles  with  difficulties  from  beginning  to  end.*  * 

^"o»  mbtt"'  Then,  of  couise ,  thexe  is  extreme  difficulty  in  finding  out  what  was  the  prod- 

^^ uce,  and  what  was  the  rent,  at  some  anterior  period.  It  is  not  always  easy 

^'  ^°  'to  find  these  things  out  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  what  these  lands  produced,  and  what  was  the  rent^  ao 
many  years  ago,  particularly,  too,  when  the  character  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  has  changed.  And  it  is  this  change  of  culture  that  so  often  causes 
disputes  about  rents ;  it  is  perhaps  the  commonest  ground  for  such  disputes. 
Whereas  the  land  grew  common  crops  once,  it  bears  superior  staples  now. 
But  when  and  how  the  change  began,  whether  it  hegask  since  the  time 
selected  as  a  starting-point,  can  hardly  be  ascertained  in  the  absence  of 
any  records  filed  in  the  collector's  cutcherry.  It  is  very  well  to  take 
into  consideration  the  produce  of  certain  fields  as  they  are  now.  But 
to  ascertain  whether  each  field  grew  this  or  some  other  crop  so  many 
years  ago,  is  an  unsatisfactory  undertaking  in  the  face  of  conflicting 
statements.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  constrained  to  say,  with  ihe 
greatest  respect  to  all  the  eminent  authorities  who  tried  to  frame  this 
rule,  that  it  is  unworkable,  and  is  apt  to  become  a  trap  for  unwary 
litigate.  If,  then,  this  rule  cannot  work,  what  is  to  happen  ?  At  present 
no  decisions  are  given,  so  that  the  subordinate  courts  are  perfectly 
puzzled,  and  when  in  doubt  what  to  do,  they  decide  to  do  nothing,  ajsd 
the  disputes  remain.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  economic  changes 
cmises  disputes  to  arise,  and  they  are  left  unsettled,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  landlords  and  tenants. 


1876-77'^ 

jLdminiitTAtion  YI.  {a).  The  progrcss  of  the  registration  of  perpetual  leases  has  been 
part^/pagtw!  watched  by  Government  for  some  years  with  interest.  Since  1871-72, 
when  the  number  registered  was  only  47,181,  it  has  rapidly  extended 
without  any  check  until  the  year  which  has  just  elapsed.  Though  the 
system  appears  to  be  gradually  making  its  way  in  Central  and  Western 
Bengal,  it  can  only  be  said  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  Jessore  and  the 
south-eastern  districts  of  Backerg^unge,  Furreedpore,  Noakhally,  and 
Chittagong.  During  the  past  year  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  24-Pergunnahs,  Nuddea,  Me(»:shedabad,  Maldah,  and  Funeedpoie,  and 
a  very  large  increase  in  Jessore. 

i876^,cominiB-        (3).  Docca  Dwmofi, — ^The  relationship  between  landlords  and  tenants 
jioiMr^^Beport,  j^^^  f^,.  ^^^  ^^^^  p^  ^^^^  ^^^j^  ^  ^  ^^^  district  authorities  the 

grayest  anxiety.  The  origin  of  this  was  of  course  the  not  unreasonable 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  zemindars  that  they  should  participate  in  the 
increased  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  had  been  brought  about 
by  no  special  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  ryots,  either  of  labour  or  of 
capital.  In  this  increased  value,  therefore,  the  zemindars  had,  in  my 
(Commissioner's)  opinion,  a  perfect  right  to  share.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  attempt  made  to  enhance  rents,  than  the  ryots  combined,  not 
absolutely  refusing  to  pay  the  enhanced  rent  claimed,  but  in  many  case^ 
any  rent  at  all. 
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14.  "We  have  seen  that  the  income  of  the  zemindars  has-App.  xn. 
increased  from  an  increase  of  cultivation,  from  an  enhance-  i,cm1^ 
ment  of  rents  which  is  still  in  progress,  and  from  the  levy  of  "^^  **'  ^"' 
illegal  cesses  and  transit  dues.    Respecting   the  increased     p;;^^ 
income  from  enhanced  rents,  Sir  6eorge  Camphell  ohserved 
in  his  Administration  Beport  for  1871-72  :-^ 

''Inquiries  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  have  since  brought  out  cases 
wherein  the  rental  of  permanently-settled  estates  is  now  10,  15,  60,  and 
even  120  times  the  Government  revenue  as  assessed  at  the  permanent 
settlement,  although  the  officers  who  made  the  settlement  in  1793 
intended  at  that  time  to  reserve  for  Government  ten-elevenths,  and  to 
leave  for  the  zemindars  one-eleventh  of  the  rental  of  the  country/' 

And  again — 

"  The  land  revenue  assessed  in  the  last  century,  when  the  conditions 
of  the  country  and  the  relative  capabilities  of  different  districts  were 
vastly  different  from  what  they  now  are,  bears  no  sort  of  proportion  to  ' 
the  present  value  of  the  land.  While  in  some  places  the  revenue  may 
still  amount  to  a  tolerable  assessment,  in  others  it  amounts  to  no  more 
than  a  very  small  quit-rent.  The  total  rental  of  each  estate  may  be 
to  the  revenue  in  the  proportion  of  S,  10,  50,  or  100  times.'' 

And  of  the  illegal  cesses,  Sir  George  Campbell  incident- 
ally remarked  as  follows : — 

''  If,  say,  an  average  charge  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  rental  of  the 
ryot  were  made  in  order  to  open  out  local  roads  and  water-channels  in 
every  direction,  such  a  charge  would  be  a  mere  flea-bite  compared  to 
the  cesses  which  so  many  zemindars  now  levy." 

Whilst  these  enormous  gains  have  accrued  to  the 
zemindars,  the  Board  of  Bevenue,  in  1873,  in  a  memoran- 
dum on  the  Land  B/evenue  of  Bengal,  asked  the  question — 

''Who  has  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  multiplied  rental  of  the 
country?" 

And  answered  it  thus : — 

"  But  the  position  of  the  money-lenders  is  moie  clearly  defined.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  while  the  ancestral  landholders  have,  by 
their  apatliy  and  shortsightedness,  fallen  out  of  the  race  and  lost  their 
share  of  the  growing,  wealth  of  the  country,  the  money-lenders  have 
by  thriftiness,  care,  and  a  rapacity  that  could  never  have  been  tolerated 
by  a  less  patient  and  indolent  race,  amassed  such  riches  and  such  in- 
fluence ias  to  have  become  the  most  powerful  class  in  the  community. 
The  condition  of  the  ryot  all  over  Bengal  is  that  of  hopeless  indebt*- 
ednese  to  his  mahajun.  The  cultivation  of  the  country  is  carried  on 
upon  advances  made  by  them,  and  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  of  a  large  portion  of  the  higher  classes  also,  is  in  their 
hands.  Fortunately  for  all  parties  they  are  wise  in  their  generation, 
and  though  they  exact  usury  at  rates  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  they   knoir  how   to  adjust  their  demands  to  the  immediate 
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Afp.  XII.  capacities  of  their  debtors^  and  so  avoid  the  catastrophe  of  a  general 

bankruptcy,  which  would  involve  themselves.     These  men,  it  must  be 

bbntaiovBbv- added,   very    commonly    invest  their    accumulated   gains    in    landed 

*^^* property,   either  by  direct  purchase,  or  by   the  foreclosure  of   mort- 

Pm.  14,  oontd.  gages,  which  are  freely  given  by  needy  applicants  for  funds,  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  loans.  In  this  way  the  landholding  class  has  been^ 
and  is  being,  largely  supplied  with  new  blood,  a  process  of  undoubted 
benefit  to  the  country  at  large.  These  self-made  men  bring  fresh 
energy  .and  intelligence  to  bear  upon  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  their  properties,  and  are  not  addicted  to  the  lazy  and  careless  habits 
that  lead  to  absenteeism  and  management  by  agents.'' 

15.  Smnming  up  the  information  in  this  Appendix  it 
appears  that— 

I.  In  the  permanently-settled  districts  of  Bengal  and  Behar 
the  land  revenue  had  increased  since  the  permanent  settle- 
ment, up  to  1871-72,  by  66  lakhs,  including  44  lakhs  in 
Behar,  the  famine  in  which  province  cost  6^  millions  sterUng, 
which  represents  a  yearly  charge  of  29  lakhs.  The  oppression 
of  the  ryots  by  the  zemindars  in  Behar  is  not  equalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  territories  under  the  Grovemment  of 
Bengal. 

II.  From  the  valuations,  for  the  road  cess,  of  the  income 
of  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  the  Bengal  Government 
considered  that  the  income  of  the  land  in  the  permanently- 
settled  districts  is  probably  worth  four  or  five  times  the 
revenue.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  iQegal  cesses  and  transit 
and  market  dues  levied  by  the  zemindars,  who  tax  their 
"ryots  for  every  extravagance  and  necessity  that  circimi- 
stances  may  suggest.** 

III.  Yet  the  zemindars,  as  a  body,  are  not  wealthy  men, 
though  some  of  them  are  very  rich.  Too  many  of  them  are  in 
embarrassed  circumstances ;  and  with  all  their  iQegal  cesses, 
and  considerable  enhancement  of  rents,  the  bulk  of  the 
zemindars  are  in  debt,  and,  in  their  stead,  money-lenders  have 
benefited  by  the  vastly  improved  income  of  the  zemindars. 

IV.  The  mass  of  the  ryots  are  impoverished  or  in  debt 
(with  large  exceptions,  chiefly,  however,  in  Eastern  Bengal) ; 
and  while  this  is  their  state,  the  question  of  enhancement  of 
rents  has  assumed  importance  in  the  relations  between  zemin- 
dars and  ryots. 

V.  Besides  the  difficulties  which  beset  enhancement  of 
rents,  there  are  illegal  cesses,  respecting  which  the  Board  of 
B/Cvenue  testify  to  the  "  unmerciful  manner  in  which  un- 
authorised cesses  are  demanded,"  and  express  their  convio- 
tion  that  "  some  means  should  be  afforded  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  check  the  rapacity  of  the  zemindars  and  their  agents,  App.  XII. 
and  to  afford  protection  to  their  victims."  sv^%t. 

VI.  Outside  Orissa,  the  Local  Government  accepted  this  p^^l^f^td. 
state  of  things  as  inevitable.     "  As  the  people  get  better  pro- 
tected, better  educated,  and  better  able  to  understand  and 
protect  their  own  rights  and  position,  things  would,  it  was 

felt,  no  doubt  to  some  extent,  adjust  themselves.*'  Ninety 
years  ago,  the  Bengal  Government,  in  hastily  framing  a 
zemindary  settlenient,  had  faith  that  the  zemindar  would 
give  his  ryots  pottahs  which  would  fix  their  rents  for  ever ; 
ninety  years  later,  the  Bengal  Government  was  driven  to 
hope  that  ryots  would  in  time  learn  to  resist  the  oppression 
of  zemindars. 

VII.  With  regard  to  the  ryots  in  Orissa,  however,  the 
Bengal  Government  refused  to  be  comforted  with  this  hope : 
"  Nowhere  was  the  settlement  more  carefully  made,  or  made 
in  greater  detail,  than  in  Orissa ;  perhaps  nowhere  were  the 
status  and  privileges  of  the  ryots  so  well  protectod  in  theory 
as  in  Orissa :  yet  we  find  after  the  expiry  of  a  thirty  years' 
settlement,  during  which  no  annual  or  periodical  papers  were 
filed,  and  the  settlement  records  were  in  no  way  carried  out, 
that  the  whole  system  of  record  and  protection  have  utterly 
collapsed,  the  records  have  become  waste  paper,  and  the  ryots, 
supposed  to  be  well  protected,  are  among  the  most  oppressed 
in  India." 

VIII.  And  so,  varying  somewhat  the  Board's  enquiry, 
the  question  arises,  what  earthly  good  has  come  of  a  per- 
manent settlement  with  zemindars  instead  of  with  the  millions 
of  proprietors  whose  rights  were  confiscated — ^in  fact,  though 
not  in  law  or  intent — by  the  authors  of  that  settlement  ? 


APPENDIX    XIII. 


ZEMIKDABS  AND  RYOTS ; — THEIE  CONDITION  ACCORDING  TO 

REPORTS   FROM   1871   TO   1876. 

App.  XIIL  1.  From  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement  until  1872- 
73,  the  district  officers  in  Bengal  had  no  means,  such  as  those 
afforded  by  the  tehsildaree  establishments  in  the  other  prov- 
inces and  presidencies,  of  acquiring  information  about  the 
interior  of  their  districts;  from  the  same  cause,  and 
from  an  inefficient  police,  their  control  over  the  interior  of 
their  districts  was  weak ;  and  when  the  police  was  enlarged 
on  the  introduction  of  a  revised  constabulary  in  1861,  its 
utility  to  the  district  officer  was  lessened  by  the  formation 
of  the  police  "  under  a  separate  departmental  control,  which 
made  it,  in  a  great  degree,  independent  of  the  magistracy." 
The  Administration  Iteport  for  1871-72  noticed  these  several 
points  as  follows ; — 

Part  i»  pag«  24.  I.  WhcQ  the  Government  of  Lord  Comwallis,  abandoning  the 
attempt  to  manage  the  land  revenues  in  a  more  direct  &whion,  made  them 
over  to  the  zemindars^  who  were  bound  to  pay  their  quotas  into  the  col- 
lector's treasury,  under  penalty  of  sale  of  the  estates  confided  to  them,  it 
became  unnecessary  to  maintain  the  tehsildars,  or  native  collectors,  and 
establishments  subordinate  to  them,  who,  in  all  other  parts  of  India,  collect 
the  revenue  in  sub-divisions  of  the  districts  presided  over  by  the  European 
coUectors.  These  native  collectors  have  since  become  much  more  than 
mere  tax-collectors,  being  in  part,  in  their  degree,  administrators  for 
veiy  many  purposes,  just  as  the  district  collector  is  an  administrator  in 
his  superior  degree.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  tehsil  establishments 
are  the  very  backbone  of  our  achninistration  in  most  provinces.  But 
they  are  to  this  day  entirely  absent  in  Bengal,  and  the  circumstance  has 
much  detracted  from  our  knowledge  and  means,  and  causes  the  want 
of  an  important  link  in  the  connection  between  the  Oovemment  and  the 
people.  Many  things  done  by  tehsildars  in  other  parts  of  India  are  not 
done  at  all,  and  many  things  which  we  should  know  through  them  we 
do  not  know.  For  many  things  which  must  be  done  there  is  a  constant 
deputation  of  temporary  deputy  collectors,  surveyors,  and  other  occasional 
establishments,  under  a  system  which  is  very  inconvenient  and  unsatis- 
factory in  many  respects. 
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II.  At  first  the  superior  police  administration  also  was  entrusted  App.  XIIL 

to  the  Bengal  zemindars^  but  it  was  soon  found  that  they  were  unequal        

to  this  duty,  and  they  were  relieved  of  it.  The  obligations  in  regard  to  p^^Vtoidiv"' 
village  police^  keeping  the  peace,  and  the  duties  of  watching  and  appre-  JiOTBcnoH^sSi 
bending  criminals,  gV^g  information,  &c.,  attached  to  the  holding  of  ^v  vought  bt 

land,  weie  contintied ;  but  a  superior  Government  police  was  established,       

and  the  country  was  portioned  out  into  police  circles  or  thannas.     This      ^*'*'  ** 
police  long  remained  the  only  permanent  mark  and  instrument  of  our  p*^  '•  w^  ^ 
rule  in  the  interior  of  the  Bengal  districts,  till,  at  a  later  period,  sub- 
ordinate judicial  establishments  were  also  pretly  generally  distributed. 
For  executive  purposes,  however^  the  police  are  to  this  day  the  only 
permanent  instruments  available. 

2.  This  marked  deficiency  and  weakness  of  the  executive 
disabled  the  Government  from  fulfilling  the  obligations  which 
it  undertook  at  the  permanent  settlement  to  protect  the 
ryots  from  the  zendnd^,  who,  till  then,  had  been  adminis- 
trators as  well  as  collectors  of  revenue,  and  whom  the 
Qovemment's  acknowledgment  in  1793  of  its  clear  and  distinct 
obligations  to  protect  the  ryots  had  placed  in  antagonism  to 
the  Government.  On  this  point  the  Administration  B/cport 
for  1871-72  observed  :— 

(I).  Although  at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement  the  collection  Aiithewearities 

^^  11  ■     n  M  t  jl  1,1    It*      Iff  Oft 

of  the  land  revenue  was  made  over  to  the  zemindars,  and  certain  pro^rortheiyots* 
prietary  rights  were  assured  to  them,  still,  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  JJU^^J*^^** 
has  several  times  had  occasion  to  point  out,  nothing  wba  farther  from  mnUidar. 
the  intentions  and  acts  of  the  governments  of  Lord  Comwallis  and  his  jmi.,  i»g«t  4ml 
immediate  successors  than  to  bestow  on  the  zemindars  an  absolute  pro- 
perty in  the  English  sense,  or  "  to  abstain  from  interference  between 
Ian<Sord  and  tenant,^'  accoiding  to  the  phraseology  of  more  modern  days. 
This  much  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  Regulations 
of  1793  and  the  following  years  may  see  for  himself.    Those  early 
Regulations  were  most  careful  in  their  provisions  for  restraining  the 
Eemindars  and  protectdng  the  ryots. 

{a)m  The  zemindars  were  prohibited  from  ousting  the  n^ots,  or  from 
taking  rents  in  excess  of  the  rates  established  by  custom  for  each  local 
division  or  pergunnah. 

(b).  They  were  bound  to  maintain  the  village  accountant  or  putwaree, 
and  to  file  full  accounts  of  their  demands  and  collections,  with  the 
canoongoes  or  superior  accountants  and  record-keepers  of  sub-divisions 
under  the  collector,  who  was  thus  to  have  complete  information  of  all 
revenue  affairs^  and  easy  means  of  reference  in  regard  to  all  questions  of 
rent,  rates,  &c. 

{e)»  A  general  power  of  interference  on  behalf  of  ryots  was  reserved 
by  express  enactment,  and  a  r^^try  of  all  rights  and  obligations  was 
to  have  been  compiled.  This  last  great  work,  however^  was  never  carried 
out.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  oiganise  a  canoongoe  establishment 
in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  there  was  difficulty  about  funds, 
and  the  arrangements  were  never  completed,  till,  a  generation  later,  a 
time  came  when  difEerent  ideas  prevailed,  when  canoongoes  were  abolished^ 
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App.  XIII.  putwarees  discouraged-^  when  zemindars  were  considered  to  be  landlords 
in  the  English  sense^  and  interference  between  landlord  and  tenant  was 
said  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  political  economy. 
MOTCTio J*MT        (^)  •  Meantime,  it  has  also  become,  in  most  instances,  quite  impossible 
^T  Hoi^oHT  BT    to  use  the  zemindars  as  administrative  instruments.  Most  of  the  original 

zemindars  failed  to  pay,  and  their  estates  were  sold  and  split  up. 
Pa».2,contd.  ^^j    g^  ^j^^  operation  of  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  laws  of  in- 

heritance, and  a  vast  system  of  sub-infeudation,  the  rights  in  the  land 
have  come  to  be  held  by  many  sharers,  and  in  many  gradations  of  over 
and  under  holders ;  and,  as  mere  property,  those  divided  rights  are  held, 
in  very  many  cases,  by  speculators,  women,  children,  and  others,  from 
whom  no  administrative  help  could  be  expected. 

(f).  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  while  there  has  been  a  general 
tendency  to  insist  upon,  and  indeed  exaggerate,  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges conferred  on  landholders  by  the  permanent  settlement,  there 
has  been,  at  the  same  time,  an  equal  disposition  to  forget,  evade,  and 
ignore  the  terms,  conditions,  and  obligations  attached  to  tiiose  rights  and 
privileges  by  the  very  Regulations  which  conferred  or  confirmed  them. 
The  idea  of  property  has  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  idea  of 
obligation  attached  to  the  functions  of  landholders  has  become  weaker 
and  weaker.  It  may  be  said  that  every  point  about  which  there  could 
be  any  doubt  has  been  allowed  to  settle  itself  in  favour  of  the  landholder 
apd  against  the  public. 

(g) .  Thus,  then,  it  has  happened  that  in  the  provinces  which  we  have 
held  the  longest  of  any  in  India,  we  have  less  knowledge  of,  and  familiarity 
with,  the  people  than  in  any  other  province ;  that  British  authority  is 
less  brought  home  to  the  people ;  that  the  rich  and  strong  are  less  re- 
strained, and  the  poor  and  weak  less  protected,  than  elsewhere ;  and  that 
we  have  infinitely  less  knowledge  of  statistical,  agricultural,  and  other 
facts. 
Part  I,  page  46.         II.  The   cvcuts  of  the  mutiny    necessarily  caused  things  to  be  a 
good  deal  thrown  back ;  and  there  were  in  those  days  great  domestic  evils 
to  be  coped  with.     It  has  been  said  that,  in  Bengal,  the  rich  and  powerful 
have  been  less  restrained,  and  the  poor  less  protected,  than  in  other  prov- 
inces ;  and  up  to  that  time  this  was  so,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the 
word.     There  was,  in  the  interior  of  Bengal,  a  lawlessness  and  high- 
handed defiance  of  authority  by  people  who  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  by  open  violence,  which  would  not  have   been  tolerated  for  a 
moment  in  any  other  part  of  India.     It  required  all  the  energies  of  the 
first  Lieutenant-Governor  to  deal  with  these  and  other  potent  evils ;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  the  government  of  the  second  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  a  continued  struggle  with  questions  arising  out  of  past  lawlessness, 
and  affecting  important  interests  which  suffered  by  the  transition  from 
an  old-fashioned  state  of  things  to  a  rule  of  law  and  order.     He  succeeded 
in  this  task,  and  achieved  a  very  lasting  improvement,  but  he  was, 
it  is  believed,  wearied  by  the  struggle,  and  retired  before  completing  the 
usual  term  of  office. 
\7Hi.,  page  40.  III.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  measures  taken  by 

the  two  first  Bengal  Lieutenant-Governors  was  the  establishment  of  sub- 
divisions of  districts,  in  each  of  which  an  officer  was  placed  with  the 
powers  of  a  magistrate  and  some  other  powers.    The  system  has  not 
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even  yet  been  fully  carried  oat  in  all  districts^  but  in  most  di6trict43  it  Afp.  XIII. 
has  been  so,  with  the  effect  of  very  greatly  reforming  the  habits  of  open     ^  "^ — 
lawlessness  above  mentioned.     A  Bengal  sub-division  is  on  the  average  uiam  otbx 

perhaps  about  twice  the  size  of  the  tehsil  of  other  parts  of  India;  but  *^®"!:: 

still  the  institution  has  sufficed  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  ^•^  '• 
of  Bengal  that  there  are  courts  for  the  redress  of  ^grant  and  open 
injuries^  and  so  far,  the  hands  of  the  district  magistrates  have  been  very 
greatly  strengthened. 

IV.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  ventures  to  thinks  however,  that  in  Pwt  i,  pi«e  4ir, 
the  sub-divisional  and  other  arrangements  hitherto  subsisting,  too  great 
prominence  has  been  given  to  judicial,  and  too  little  to  executive,  con- 
siderations.   The  sub-divisional  officers  have  no  executive  establishments 
whatever,  and  no  authority  over  the  police ;  they  have  been  little  more 

than  local  judges  of  petty  criminal  courts ;  and,  latterly,  they  have  been 
so  much  tied  down  by  treasury  and  sedentary  duties  of  various  kinds, 
that  it  has  been  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  inake  those  inquiries  on  the 
scene  of  crimes  and  other  serious  occurrences  by  which  the  benefit  of  a 
local  magistracy  is  chiefly  felt. 

V.  Courts,  both  civil  and  criminal,  are  now  pretty  generally  spread  ^w<i,i«ge4a. 
over  the  country  (though,  even  now,  there  are  but  few,  compared  to  the 
greatness  of  the  population) ;  and  if  courts  could  do  everything,  the  defi- 
ciency would  not  be  so  great.     But  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  had 

too  much  experience  of,  and  practice  in,  our  courts,  to  be  very  confident 
that  what  the  people  think  justice  is  always  secured.  It  is  the  fashion 
among  Englishmen  to  suppose  that  everything  must  be  right  which  is 
done  under  the  forms  of  law;  but  it  may  be  that  our  courts  are  sometimes 
Juggemauths,  crushing  those  who  fall  under  their  relentless  wheels  as  they 
follow  the  course  traced  out  for  them  by  law  and  rule.  The  appetite  for 
an  excessive  legal  technicality  grows  rapidly  iu  India ;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  rich  man,  with  troops  of  lawyers  at  his  back,  still  sometimes 
oppresses  the  poor  as  much  as  when  he  operated  with  troops  of  clubmen. 

VI.  About  the  same  time  as  the  increase  of  sub-divisions  after  the  ibid.,ws94ff, 
mutiny,  a  change  took  place,  which  greatly  detracted  from  the  executive 
authority  of  the  district  magistrates.     Under  Lord  ('anning^s  govern- 
ment it  was  determined  to  reform  and  re-organise  the  police  all  over  India 

and,  under  a  new  police  law,  the  force  still  known  as  the  new  police  was 
organised  with  a  good  deal  of  militaiy  forms  in  its  composition,  and  under  a 
departmental  control,  which  made  it  to  a  great  degree  independent  of  the 
magistracy.  In  other  parts  of  India  the  magistrate-collector  had  still 
revenue  and  executive  establishments  to  fall  back  upon ;  but  in  Bengal, 
where  he  had  none  such,  loss  of  authority  over  the  police  meant  loss  of 
almost  all  executive  authority,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  all  executive  instruments. 
As  departments  were  multiplied,  and  more  and  more  masters  put  over 
him,  the  magistrate-collector  of  a  district  became  more  of  a  drudge  and 
less  of  a  master  than  is  desirable  in  a  country  where  personal  authority 
must  always  go  for  much. 

3.  Thus,  whereas,  in  1793,  the  Govemment  bound  itself 
to  the  ryots  by  pledges  of  protection  as  solemn  as  the  engage- 
ments not  to  increase  the  rents  of  the  zemindars,  from  that 
year  to  1856  a  weak  executive,  with  a  police  not  worthy  of 
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Apf.  XIII.  the  name,  was  powerless  to  afford  that  protection,  and,  in 
tm  ^^  OF  consequence,  that  period  was  one  of  lawlessness,  in  which  the 
?iMT.**"*     strong  oppressed  the  weak — ^but  with  one  cause  less   for 
p«».T^td.    oppression  during  that  time  than  in  the  present  day,  viz.,  an 
absence  of  the  great  rise  of  prices  since  1856,  which  has  created 
the  subsequent  difficulties  that  beset  an  enhancement  of 
rents.     Since  1856,  the  brute  pqwer  of  might  over  right  has 
been  curbed,  but  the  reign  of  law,  which  hsB  accompanied  the 
restoration  of  order,  has  also  enabled  zemindars   to    sub- 
stitute for  brute  force  the  power  of  the  rich  to  oppress  the 
poor  through  expensive  litigation,  which  often  is  ruinous  to 
the  latter,  even  when  they  succeed  in  the  coiurts. 

Condition  of  4.  But  amoug  the  visions  which  floated  ia  the  benevolent 

^°^.*"  *°  mind  of  Lord  Comwallis  was  that  of  rich  landed  proprietors, 
who  would  protect  their  tenants,  help  them  in  improvements, 
in  their  ordinary  exigencies  of  cultivation,  and  in  seasons  of 
adversity.  The  testimony,  in  the  Administration  Bieports» 
to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  zemindars  of  Beingftl 
is  as  follows : — 

p»rtii,pi«e07.  !•  1872-73, — While  the  village  watch  is  thus  inefficient,  the  oom- 
ZemindAra  give  P^^^t  18  Universal  that  the  zemindars  give  the  regular  police  no  help, 
no  help  to  the  The  Lieu  tenant- Govcmor  has  caused  them  all  to  be  formally  and  fully 
^^'  warned  of  what  the  new  Criminal  Procedure;  Code  requires  of  them ;  and 

it  will  now  rest  chiefly  with  magistrates  to  see  that  th^  obligations  im* 
posed  by  the  law  are  duly  fulfilled. 
Ibid.,  pi«e  73.  ^^*  (^)*  lS72'73*'^In  38  districts  of  Bengal  proper  and  Behar^  out  of 

'    x{  {^    A  total  number  of  154/200  estates  at  present  borne  on  the  public  books, 
fewMtateJhi     533^  or  3*4  per  cent.^  only  are  great  properties^  with  an  area  of  20,000 
u^tori!2^der  acres  and  upwards;    15;747j,  or   lO'iil   per  cent.,  range  from  500  to 
Bengal QoTem-   20,000  acrcs  in  area;  while  the  number  of  estates  which  fell  short  of  500 
acres  is  no  less  than  137,920,  or  89*44  per  cent,  of  the  whole.   In.the  district 
of  Sylhet,  with  its  53,368  small  estates,  556  medium,  and  14  large  estates, 
the  original  settlement  was  nearly  ryotwari ;  and  in  tiiiat  of  Chittagong,  with 
its  1  huge,  671  medium,  and  3,577  small  estates,  special  causes  have  pro- 
duced the  great  disproportion  observable  between  the  number  of  large  and 
small  estates  upon  the  roll ;  but  in  other  parts  a  large  number  of  petty 
estates  shown  in  the  list  owe  their  separate  existence  to  the  causes  already 
mentioned.     In  the  Behar  districts,  where,  next  to  Sylhet  a^d  Chittagong, 
the  disproportion  under  notice  is  most  remarkable^  a  large  proportion  of 
the  estates  seem  to  have  been  from  the  first  comparatively  insignificant 
in  size,  while  there  were,  and  are,  some  extremely  large  estates  in  that 
province.     Subsequent  partitions  have  contributed  greatly  to  crowd  the 
revenue  rolls  of  these  districts  with  petty  estates.    It  must  be  explained, 
however,  that  in  all  districts  a  large  proportion  of  the  petty  estates  are 
resumed  rent-free  tenures  of  a  petty  character  settled  with  the  holders. 
Snb-diTidon  if  (fi).  1876-77. — The  effect  of  the  laws  of  partition  in  multiplying 

inprogrMi.       estatcs  in  Behar  is  again  very  marked,  the  uuinbera  on  the  rani-roll 
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having  risen  from  S7;61 9  to  89^781  during  the  year.     In  Tirhoot  alone  par-  App.  XIII* 
tition  added  1^438  estates  to  the  rent-roll.     Mr.  Worsley  explains  that       — 
the  indigo  (ticeadar)  system  is  largely  to  blame  for  this.    A  shareholder  nimkw  ?v 
leases  his  share  to  a  factory ;  the  factory  endeavours  to  seize  all  the^^^a^,  BiHa^u 
and  the  other  shareholders  are  driven  to  partition  in  self-defence.    InP»»>4,cMitd. 
1850  there  were  only  5^069  estates  on  the  Tirhoot  rent-roll;  in  1860^ 
only  6;S42 ;  but  in  1 8  7  5  there  were  15^117.   In  Mozuff erpore  there  are  now 
10^81 6j  and  6^767  in  Durbungah;  2^052  estates  in  tiie  former  district 
paying    only    Bs.    4^504    Government    revenue    between    them.     InParti.iwgM 
Durbungah  upwards  of  50,000  owners  have  applied  for  registration  under  **'^*' 
the  new  Act.     These  figures  show  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  the  L^ whd«J^ta"' 
sub-division  of  estates  has  been  carried  out,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  ^^thJ^i 
the  process  being  continued.     One  effect  of  this  separation  of  sl^ures  istiesbeiiere 
to  increase   materially  the  work  of  the  treasury  establishments;  the  ^eJiy^po^!^' 
number  of  separate  payments  on  account  of  land  revenue,  road  cess,  and 
other  dues  being  now  something  enormous. 

III.  (a).  1874-75. — It  is  true  that  more  capital  than  at  present 
ought  to  be  laid  out  by  the  landlord  class  on  the  improvement  of  the  land, 
though  notable  instances  have  occurred,  and  may  yet  occur,  of  combined 
action  on  the  part  of  zemindars  for  the  execution  of  drainage  projects. 
But  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  though  many  zemindars  are  weidthy, 
still  the  landlord  class,  as  a  whole,  is  far  from  being  rich,  and  by  many 
authorities  is  believed  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  really  poor.  They  have 
numerous  relations  and  retaaners  wholly  dependent  on  them.  The  joint 
undivided  family  system,  and  many  social  usages,  compel  them  to  incur 
heavy  expenses  not  obvious  to  ordinary  European  observers. 

(i).  1874-76. — ^The  division  of  the  title  and  ownership  of  the  land, 
if  not  of  the  land  itself,  equally  among  brothers  by  the  Hindu  law  of 
inheritance,  constantly  augments  the  number  of  small  landlords  without 
means  or  resources.  Indeed,  from  various  causes,  the  sub-division  of  the 
ownership  of  land  throughout  the  country  is  becoming  remarkably  great. 
Probably  the  original  idea  of  Hindu  legislators  was  this,  that  brethren 
would  dwell  together,  subsisting  jointly  on  the  undivided  proceeds  of  the 
ancestral  estate ;  but  as  society  advances,  the  tendency  must  be  for  each 
member  of  the  family  to  separate  off  his  share,  and  to  establish  himself 
independently.  And  although  the  Bengalees  still  evince  a  more  than 
ordinary  capacity  for  the  joint  undivided  family  existence,  which  capacity 
forms  an  interesting  and  amiable  feature  in  their  national  character,  still 
the  natural  tendency  towards  partition  of  lands  and  rights  according  to 
inherited  shares  has  long  asserted  itself  among  them,  and  will  probably 
assert  itself  more  and  more.  Hitherto  the  law  of  partition  {butwa/ra) 
framed  in  eariy  times  (1814)  has  been,  in  many  respects,  cumbersome 
and  tedious.  Its  simplification  (which,  in  justice  to  all  concerned,  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  legislature)  must  have  the  effect  of  facilitatuig  sub-i 
division. 

(c).  1874-75. — Again,there  is  the  process  known  as  '  sub-infeudation,^ 
which  may  be  taken  to  comprise  leases  of  all  kinds,  permanent  and 
temporary,  and  which  in  many  districts  has  developed  itself  greatly,  and 
in  some  dikricts,  such  as  Chittagong,  to  an  extent  so  extraordinarily 
great,  as  to  cause  a  marked  social  change.  The  permanoit  leaseholders 
do  not,  so  far  as  the  ryots  are  concerned,  differ  essentially  from  zemindars* 
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App.  XIII.  In     sach    cases    the  .  zemindar  becomes  a  nominal  landlord,  with  a 

very  limited  income ;  though  there  are  instances  of  great  zemindars,  with 

nMivDiu  ur  estates  of  territorial  size,  who  let  out  their  lands  on  leases,  and  yet  main- 
bbfo^l^  tain  the  status  and  discharge  the  responsibility  of  landlords.  The  tem- 
Pinu^hoontd.  porary  leaseholders,  however,  are  worse  than  zemindars  from  the  ryots' 
point  of  view.  Having  no  abiding  interest  in  the  land,  they  may  be 
tempted  to  resort  to  extortion,  and  are  often  much  complained  of; 
indeed,  a  portion  of  the  agrarian  troubles  which  have  occurred  at  various 
times  in  Bengal  is  traceable  and  attributable  to  temporary  leases. 

(d).  1874-75, — ^It  is  not  found  that  absenteeism  is  disadvantageously 

prevalent  in  fiengal.     The  great  majoritv  of  zemindars  live  on,  or  near 

their  estates ;  clusters  of  well-built  mansions  are  to  be  found  in  the  interior 

of  most  districts,  where  cousinhoods  or  brotherhoods  of  zemindars  reside. 

PagwSM.  rV.  1975-76  {a), — In  most  parts  of  Eastern  and  North-Eastem  Bengal, 

indeed,  the  land-revenue  equals  only  a  very  small  poiiiion  of  the  rental,  and 

the  prosperity  of  the  landowning  class  would  be  quite  extraordinary,  were 

it  not  for  the  sub-infendation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  division  of  tiiMS  rent 

payable  by  the  cultivator  between  the  proprietor  and  several  classes  of 

sub-proprietors.     In  Central  and  Western  Bengal  the  landlords   are  less 

prosperous. 

In  other  wordi,         (^)  • — ^^  fiscal  advantages  of  this  settlement  were  most  severely  tested 

^^^hSSSSff'  d^^u^g  ^^  famine  of  1874,  when  the  revenue  was  collected  without  any 

the  large  postponement^  or  remission,  or  default,  or  any  failure  whatever.     With- 

oatuy!  oouid      out  the  relief  afforded  by  Government  to  the  famishing  people,  there 

JSmMCTtw?*  must  have   been  some  serious  failures  in  the  land  revenue,  and  (what 

^™g*»^*}jo°*  would  have  been  a  very  great  evil)   some  extensive  transfers  of  landed 

with  the  lemin-  property,  and  ruin  of  old  families.     One  counterbalancing  advantage, 

^*^  then,  of  the  heavy  relief  expenditure  incurred  by  Government  was  this, 

that  the  great  interests  pertaining  to  the  land  revenue  and  to  the  land 

were  preserved. 

5.  The  account  may  be  continued  from  the  Annual  Ad- 
ministration Reports  of  Commissioners  of  Divisions,  which 
on  their  present  plan  were  begun  with  those  for  1872-73, 
and  from  the  Government  Hesolutions  passed  on  those 
Reports. 

I. — PnEsmENCY  Division — 

Page  140.  (^)«  1872-73. — During  the  year  the  conduct  of  zemindars  was,  on  the 

whole,  good  throughout  the  division ;  though  there  were,  of  course,  some 
instances  of  complicity  in  riots,  neglect  to  give  information  of  heinous 
cases  to  the  police,  &;c.  I  cannot,  however,  say  that,  as  a  rule,  they  have 
any  great  sympathy  with  their  ryots,  except  in  so  far  as  the  collection 
of  rents  is  concerned.  Indeed,  instances  of  landlords  actively  exerting 
themselves  to  effect  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  te^antiy^  or 
undertaking  works  of  public  utility  within  their  estates,  are  rare.  But 
this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  present  reign  of  law  and  system 
has  done  much  to  destroy  the  friendly  feeling  that  used  to  exist,  even 
though  the  zemindars  exercised  somewhat  feudal  power,  and  to  substi- 
tute for  it  continual  lawsuits  to  try  and  establish  the  legal  rights  of 
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property.     [The  report  clofies  with  mention  of  two  excellent  landlords^  App.  XIII. 

one  a    European^    and  of  two   others,  of  whom  one  huilt   a    pneka        

honse  for  a  dispensary,  and  the  other  had  kept  up  a  dispensary  for  20      nmnoi^ 
years.]  pm^!! —  «. 

(i) .  Je99ore.  1875-76. — On  every  side  there  are  the  marks  of  moral  and 
material  progress.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  zemindars,  taken 
as  a  body,  are  not  in  a  prosperous  or  flourishing  state.  A  few  of  the  dis- 
tinguished houses  have  been  utterly  ruined,  while  others  are  in  a  state  of 
rapid  decay.  This  sad  state  has  resulted  partly  from  their  own  acts,  and 
partly  from  other  causes.  The  laws  of  inheritcmce  lead  to  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  shares  in  joint  property.  An  imaginary  estate  which  yielded  a 
handsome  income  to  the  original  owner  is  but  a  moderate  competence  to  his 
six  successors,  and  will  be  but  a  pittance  to,  say,  36  grandchildren.  The 
present  management  of  the  property,  however,  requires  the  consent  of 
the  six  owners,  who  are  suspicious  of  each  other,  and  can  agree  to  no- 
thing. Mismanagement  results,  and,  sooner  or  later,  ruin  is  inevitable. 
It  is  generally  accelerated  by  habits  of  extravagance.  Family  pride,  bad 
advisers,  and  priestly  influence  counsel  the  maintenance  of  a  scale  of 
expenditure  which,  consistent  enough  with  the  means  of  the  original 
owner,  is  altogether  beyond  the  competence  of  his  successors. 

(c).  1876-77. — The  conduct  of  the  zemindars  has,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  worthy  of  praise.  There  were  no  serious  quarrels  with  tenants  in 
any  distHct.  In  Nuddea,  the  zemindars  have  shown  great  interest  in 
education  and  in  the  future  of  the  Kishnaghur  College.  *  *  Messrs. 
Sibbald,  P.  Smith,  A.  Hills,  Macnaughten,  Jones,  and  Sherriff  are 
specially  noticed  as  good  landlords.  In  Moorshedabad,  Bao  Jogendro 
Narain  Rai,  of  Lalgola,  is  distiDguished  for  charity  to  the  poor  and  kind- 
ness to  his  tenantry ;  while  the  name  of  Maharani  Surnomoyee  stands 
foremost  in  Bengal  for  works  of  charity. 

(rf).  1876-77. — In  Nuddea  it  is  stated  that  the  people  have  been 
generally  quiet,  and  that  there  have  been  but  few  instances  of  violent 
disputes  either  between  zemindars  amongst  themselves  or  between 
zemindars  and  ryots.  Such  disputes  as  occur  among  the  zemindars 
tiiemselves  have  their  origin,  for  the  most  part,  in  conflicting  claims 
regarding  shares,  or  in  connection  with  indigo-planting.  The  disputes 
with  ryots  usually  have  reference  to  rents  and  abwabs;  and  these,  it  is 
correctly  noticed,  will  never  cease  till  the  peruicious  practice  is  abandoned 
of  paying  mere  nominal  salaries  to  zemindari  servants.  The  larger 
zemindars  in  the  Bongong  and  Kooshtea  sub-divisions  are  for  the  most 
part  non-residents,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  district  the  zemindars 
generally  live  on  their  estates.  Many  properties  have  become  much 
sub-divided,  and  it  is  said  that  their  owners  are  on  the  highway  to  ruin, 
since  they  cannot  forget  that  they  are  zemindars,  and  postpone,  so  far  as 
they  can,  the  evil  day  when  they  and  their  families  must  work  for  their 
subsistence.  The  subject  of  education  has  generally  received  the  greatest 
support  from  the  zemindars  of  the  district. 

II.— BuEDWAN  Division — 

(a).  2%e  division  generally.  1872-73. — Among  the  native  zemindars 
who  have  been  distinguished  for  active  benevolence  and  liberality,  the 
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.  Afp.  XIII.  Commissioner  notices  Baboo  Joykisen  Mookeijea  in  Hooghly^Baboo  Nobin 

Chimder  Nag  in  Midnapore^  Baboo  BadhabuUub  Singh  of  Kuncheakoli^ 

Dxvmoirf     Baboo  Damoodur  Singh  of  M^liara  in  Bancoorah^  and  Baboo  Bamronjimj 
Panuvcontd.    Chuckerbutty  of  Hetimpore  in  Beerbhoom. 

2875-76.*— The  Lieutenant-OoTemor  observes  with  pleasure  that 
amicable  arrangements  exist  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  the 
Bankoora  district^  and  that  Baboos  Badhabullnb  Singh  Deo^  Damoodur 
Singh,  and  the  Banerjeas  of  Ajudhya  are  specially  commended  amon^ 
the  resident  landlords  of  the  district  for  their  liberality.  The  Maharanee 
of  Burdwsn  and  Bajah  Jotindro  Mohnn  Tagore  are  highly  spoken  of  by 
the  Collector  of  Midnapore  as  animated  by  a  genuine  desire  to  do  their 
duty  to  their  tenantry,  and  spend  money  on  drainage  and  improyementB. 
(In  the  report  for  1876-77  the  former  is  mentioned  as  the  best  proprietor 
in  Midni^x>re.)  Messrs.  Watson  and  Co.  are  reported  io  be  '' strict  and 
unsympathetic  landlords,  but  able,  and  on  the  whole  just.'^ 

1876*77^ — ^The  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  are  described  as 
amicable^  except  in  the  district  of  Midnapore,  where  the  pressure  of  the 
rent  question  has  made  itself  generally  felt. 

(A) .  Bancoorak.  i^d-73.-— The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are,  gener^ 
ally  speaking,  poor.  The  Collector  attributes  this  veiy  much  to  landlord 
absenteeism,  and  to  the  system  of  letting  and  sub-letting  in  putni  tenure, 
which  so  generally  prevails  here.  The  large  amount  of  jungle  also 
tends  to  keep  in  existence  a  very  poor  class  of  people. 

(e).  Midnapore.  1872-73. ^^^owiug  for  the  large  area  of  jangle 
mehals,  Midnapore  may  be  reckoned  a  very  heavily  assessed  district ;  but 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  only  portion  of  the  district  where  the  old 
families  hold  up  thdr  heads  at  all  is  where  the  land  revenue  is  heaviest. 
Those  where  it  is  lightest,  probably  owing  to  the  extravagant  habits 
which  pecuniary  ease  afforded,  are  most  inextricably  in  debt. 

(d),  Surdioan.  i67d-7d.— The  practice  of  employing  budmashes  as 
nugdees,  and  of  screening  these  budmashes  when  they  commit  dacoities 
or  thefts  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  far  too  prevalent  amongst  the  land- 
holders of  this  district.  The  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
are  on  the  whole  good  in  this  district,  but  recovery  of  rents  is  veiy 
difficult. 

III. — Eajshahyb  Division— 

{a) .  General.  1872-73. — The  Lieutenant-Governor  regrets  that,  upon 
the  whole,  he  is  not  able  to  notice  favourably  the  conduct  of  the  zemindars 
of  the  division.  One,  however,  was  distinguished  for  a  very  liberal 
school  endowment  at  Bampore  Beauleah,  and  three  others  were  mentioned 
as  having  been  well  spoken  of  by  the  Magistrates  of  their  districts. 
"  The  Maharanee  Surnomoyee  is  pre-eminent,  as  usual,  for  the  efficient 
administration  of  her  property.^' 

{b) .  Rajshahye.  1S72-73. — Although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  notices  of  enhancement  issued  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent., 
the  present  number,  234,  is  very  trifling  when  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  cultivators  in  the  district.  The  number  of  notices  of  relinquish- 
ment of  cultivation  has  risen  from  180  to  431.  I  find  that  the  ryots  in 
question  are  principally  those  who  are  under  new  proprietors,  especially 
new  putnidars.    New  brooms  sweep  clean,  and  putnidars  are  especially 
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likely  to  recoup  themselves  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  premium  thejr  Afp.  XIII. 
have  paid ;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  in  letting  estates  under  this  sys-        "--^ 
tern  in  perpetuity,  the  landholder  is  really  discounting  future  cesses,   ^°^'^^^"*>"» 
which  he  leaves  the  putnidar  to  realise.     Beyond  these  cases,  there  are  at  ^"^  *•  **""* 
present,  happily,  but  few  disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

I  leazn  that  illegal  exactions  are  less  resorted  to  than  formerly,  and 
that  the  meafiHrement  of  holdings  by  the  zemindars  is  on  the  increase. 
The  amotrnt  of  land  at  present  held  by  the  lyots  on  easy  terms,  the  real 
area  or  productive  power  of  the  land  being  concealed  by  them,  is  very 
large ;  aiid  the  zemindars  are  likely  to  find  this  l^pal  mode  of  enhance- 
ment as  remunerative  as  the  exaction  of  cesses,  though  more  troublesome 
in  the  first  instance. 

i876*76.— The  Collector  writes :  *^  The  zemindars  of  this  district  are 
much  above  the  average  in  intelligence,  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  in  integ** 
rity.'' 


IV. — Dacca  Division — 

(a).  General.  JS7;9-75.— For  two  districts  so  intimately  connected 
with  each  other  as  Dacca  and  Fiirreedpore,  the  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  land  tenure  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  former,  it  is  an 
extreme  case  to  find  two  middlemen  between  the  zemindar  and  the  culti- 
vator ;  while  in  the  other,  five  are  common,  and  in  some  zemindaries  the 
number  reaches  seven.  Backeigunge  is  also  much  broken  up  into  petty 
holdings  by  the  system  of  sub-infeudation.  In  this  district  they  have 
under  the  zemindars  the  talookdars,  oosut  talookdars,  howladar,  neem- 
howladar,  meras  kursadars,  kursadars,  and  the  burgadar.  The  zemin- 
dars, again,  often  buy  the  rights  of  one  of  the  under-tenure  holders-— 
say  the  howladar — and  the  multiplicity  of  the  interests  held  makes 
partition  cases  exceedingly  di£Scult  in  this  district. 

1875-76, — Many  of  the  large  landholders  in  the  Dacca  division  are 
absentees  from  their  estates.  The  conduct  of  several  zemindars  is,  how- 
ever,  brought  favourably  to  the  notice  of  Government  by  the  district 
officers.  The  names  of  Nawab  Abdool  Gunnee,  C.S.I.,  of  his  son,  Kajah 
Ahsanoollah,.  and  of  Bajah  Kali  Narain  Roy  Chowdry,  all  of  Dacca,  are 
conspicuous,  as  usual,  for  their  liberality  and  good  behaviour  as  landlords.. 
Among  other  names  mentioned  are  three  in  the  Mymensingh  district, 
three  in  Furreedpore,  the  Bajah  of  Tipperah,  and  one  zemindar  in  the 
Tipperah  district. 

1876-77. — In  Furreedpore,  as  in  most  other  districts  of  the  division^ 
the  majority  of  the  zemindars  are  non-resident.  As  regards  their  dealings 
with  their  ryots,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  their  favour,  their  main 
object  being  to  get  as  much  out  of  their  tenants  as  possible  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  trouble  to  themselves. 

(J).  Mj/mefuingh.  1872-73. — (1).  The  incidence  of  the  land-revenue 
having  been  extremely  light  in  Mymensingh,  the  present  zemindars  are  for 
the  most  part  representatives  of  the  families  who  entered  into  engagments 
with  the  Government  at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement.  Two  or 
three  points  appear  worthy  of  notice  with  regard  to  the  district  zemindars 
in  genfflul.    First,  that  though  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  are 
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A.PP.  III.  Mahomedans^  only  two  or  three  of  the  large  zemindars  hold  the  Mahome- 

dan  faith;  secondly,  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  present 

DA^coADmsiov.  2emin<iarg  are  women ;  thirdly,  that  though  the  existing  zemindars  mostly 
p»r».  6,  contd.    represent  old  families^  a  great  many  of  them  have  attained  their  present 
position  by  adoption^  and  not  by  birth. 

(2).  As  a  body^  the  district  zemindars  are  conservative^  ignorant^  and 
suspicious,  trammelled  by  superstition  and  by  social  prejudices^  and  with 
much  stronger  ideas  of  their  rights  than  of  their  duties.  Under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  it  was  inevitable  that  this  should  be  their 
general  character.  Living  for  the  most  part  upon  their  own  estates,  and 
seldom  enlarging  their  minds  by  travel,  they  have  grown  up  within  a 
narrow  circle  of  ideas ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  their  tenants  have 
attempted  any  opposition  to  their  wishes.  At  the  same  time,  they  can 
only  be  made  amenable  to  influence  judiciously  exercised ;  and  in  one 
respect  they  contrast  favourably  with  the  zemindars  of  some  districts,  ba 
they  are  not  mere  absentee  annuitants  upon  the  land,  but  live  among 
their  ryots,  and  generally  take  an  active  personal  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  estates. 

IS/b-VG. — ^In  Mymensingh  the  levy  of  the  road  cess  since  October 
last  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  zemindars  very  generally 
levy  a  sum  from  their  ryots  in  excess  of  what  the  law  allows,  probably 
with  a  view  of  partly  recouping  themselves  for  the  loss  of  the  cesses  they 
used  formerly  to  get,  but  which  the  ryots  now  refuse  to  pay.  Even  in 
an  estate  recently  taken  charge  of  by  the  Court  of  Wards,  in  which  the 
owner  was  generally  popular  as  not  being  in  the  habit  of  oppressing  his 
ryots,  the  levy  had  been  dit four  times  the  legitimate  demand. 

(c) .  Dacca  and  Furreedpore. — See  above. 

(d).  Backergunge.  1876-77. — In  Backeigunge,  with  the  exception  of 
Nawab  AhsanooUah,  Baboo  Mohini  Mohun  Doss,  Bajendro  Chunder  Boy 
of  Bowal,  and  Doorga  Mohun  Doss,  a  Dukhinshabazpore  zemindar,  all  of 
whom  largely  assisted  their  ryots  after  the  cyclone,  not  a  single  zemindar  is 
mentioned  as  having  taken  the  smallest  interest  in  his  tenantry,  or  done 
anything  material  to  assist  them  over  the  time  of  trouble  they  have  been 
recently  passing  through.  The  example  thus  set  by  the  zemindars  has 
been  followed  by  the  talookdars  and  howladars  in  the  storm-affected 
tracts.  Few  have  done  anything  to  assist  the  ryots,  many  of  whom 
would,  but  for  our  assistance,  have  fared  badly  indeed.  Speaking  gener- 
ally of  the  conduct  of  the  zemindars,  Mr.  Burton  repeats  what  he  said 
last  year,  that  anything  like  an  enlightened  desire  to  improve  their 
estates  or  improve  the  condition  of  their  tenantry  is  wanting^ — an  opinion 
wjfiich,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  ovm  experience  of  them  leads  me  to 

adopt. 

• 

V. — Chittagong  Division — 

{a) ,  General.  1872-73. — Prom  the  scattered  position  of  their  estates, 
the  zemindars  of  Chittagong  do  not  exercise  great  local  influence  or  author- 
ity. In  the  Tipperah  district  they  are  mostly  absentees,  and  do  nothing 
for  the  district.  [Two  zemindars  in  Chittagong  and  one  in  Tipperah 
were,  however,  mentioned  "  for  their  liberality  and  public  spirit.*'] 
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{b) .  Ckittagong,    16?6'77. — The  conduct  of  the  zemindars  is  nega-  App.  XIII. 
tive,  as  most  of  them  are  in  debt^  and  therefore  incapable  of  exerting 


an  influence  either  for  ^od  or  for  evil. 


{c) .  Noakholly.  1876-77, — Except  the  zemindars  of  Bullooah,  no  other 
did  anything  to  help  their  ryots  at  the  crisis  succeeding  the  cyclone^  and 
none  undertook  any  work  of  public  utility.  Considering,  however,  that 
many  of  the  zemindars  of  the  district  are  not  residents  of  the  place,  and 
that,  excepting  the  owners  of  the  BuUooah  estates,  few  are  capable  of 
undertaking  works  of  utility  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  attract  public 
notice,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  their  shortcomings  may  have  proceeded 
rather  from  inability  than  from  unwillingness.  The  BuUooah  zemindars 
did  very  kind  and  praiseworthy  service  by  affording  aid  to  their  tenants 
and  others  during  the  critical  time  which  followed  the  cyclone,  by  giving 
them  medicine,  clothes,  and  rice  gratis.  In  Chittagong,  where  the  talook- 
dars  and  zemindars  are  all  residents  of  the  place^  a  good  many  tanks^ 
roads,  and  other  petty  works  were  constructed. 


(rf).  Estates  pajfing  revenue — 


Estates  paying  revenue  not  exceeding  Ra. 
Exceeding  Ra.  10,  not  exceeding  Ks.  50 
,,    60           „             „  100 

M               »    X  vNJ            ...                          ... 

10... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
fl  •  fl 

■  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  « • 

GhittafTong. 

...     25,989 

...       2,408 

768 

...      1,062 

30.227 

...    29,002 

...  7,50.185 
...  5,72,718 

NoakhoUy. 

482 
647 
244 
265 

Number  of  estates  in  the  towjee 

Total  amount  of  revenue 

„                   „        collected    ... 

1,638 
1,644 

B8. 

6,15,438 
4,29,184 

13.22,903 


10,44,667 


BHAOULPOia 

Dzvaxov. 


Para,  ft,  oontd. 


VI. — Bhaoulpobs  Division — 


(a).  General.  1872-73. — (1).  A  conspicuous  fact  connected  with  the 
land  system  of  the  division  is  stated  to  be  the  absence  of  intermediate 
permanent  rights  between  those  of  the  zemindars  and  the  cultivating 
ryot;  and  the  general  practice  of  farming  estates  on  short  leases.  This  is 
a  thorougly  bad  system^  like  that  of  the  old  Irish  middlemen.  '^  There 
are  very  few,  if  any,  zemindars^'^  says  the  Commissioner,  '^  who  can  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Government  for  anything  done  by  them  during 
the  year  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  villages.  As  a  rule,  big 
estate  are  let  out  in  farms,  and  the  condition  of  the  ryots  is  not  cared 
for.  The  zemindars  do  not  understand  or  care  for  improvement;  in 
many  cases  they  are  spendthrifts,  and  their  estates  are  heavily  encum- 
bered.'^  The  Government  is  making  every  efEort  to  rid  every  estate  over 
which  it  has  influence  from  this  farming  system,  and  executive  influence 
has  been  brought  to  bear,  with  the  most  beneficial  effect,  in  the  case  of  the 
estates  of  Rajah  Leelanund  Singh,  the  greatest  zemindar  of  the  division. 
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App.  XIIT.       {X^.  The   indebtedness   and   embarrassment  of    Leelannnd  Singf  s 

'      estate  is  a  lesson  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  other  zemindars  who 

^strnioN?'    will  resort  to  litigation.     No  man  has  been  so  systematic  a  litigant^  and 

PmTTmtd   ^   successful^   as  Rajah  Leelanund;    he  has  got  manj  great  decrees 

against  Government  as  well  as  against  others^  and  yet  the  net  result  of 

it  all  is^  that  he  is  greatly  involved  in  debt^  and^  until  Oovemment  afforded 

its  assistance^  his  people  were  mismanaged  and  discontented. 

(3).  The  Lieutenant-Governor  believes  that  nowhere  have  the  rents 
of  a  pe^able^  industrious^  and  submissive  population  been  more  screwed 
than  in%hagulpore.  It  was  the  same  action  of  the  zemindars  that  was 
leading  to  rebellion  in  the  Sonthal  Pergunnahs.  As  regards  particular 
zemindari  estates^  however^  where  the  tenantry  belong  chiefly  to  low 
castes^  it  is  stateS  that  they  will  leave  an  estate  on  the  smallest  provocar- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  Tjomfort  that  the  industrious  poor  are  thus  able  to  go  off 
to  another  estate  when  exaction  is  carried  to  excess. 

(4).  1875'76. — ^The  condition  of  landholders  generally  in  the  division 
is  described  as  most  unsettled.  ^^  Considerable  changes/^  writes  Mr. 
Barlow^  '^  may  be  expected.  The  old  houses  are  heavily  involved ;  many 
of  them  have  already  been  sold  up,  and  others  are  gradually  brei^iing  ap^ 
owing  to  mortgages  being  foreclosed  or  sales  being  concluded ;  and  new 
bloodj  chiefly  of  the  mahajun  class,  is  being  infused  into  the  zemindars. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  time  goes  on,  we  shall  see,  except  perhaps  in 
the  lar<yest  estates,  a  new  set  of  zemindars  comparatively  free  from 
indebtedness,  and  bestowing  more  personal  attention  upon  the  manage* 
meat  of  their  estates  than  the  old  ones  could  do.''  *  *  The  Commissioner 
reports  that  in  some  cases  the  landlords  are  reducing  themselves  to  the 
position  of  annuitants  on  their  estates,  by  giving  leases  to  middlemen,  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  show  as  much  consideration  towards  their  tenantry 
as  would  be  shown  by  a  resident  proprietor. 

(5).  1876-77^ — In  his  report  for  1875-76,  the  Conunission^  drew 
attention  to  the  gradual  break-np  of  many  of  the  old  zemindari 
families,  owing  to  accumulated  debts  and  mismanagement,  and  also 
to  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  farming  system  as  worked  in 
many  parts  of  this  division.  In  the  present  report  a  lamentable 
account  is  given  by  the  sub-divisional  officer  of  die  state  of  things 
in  the  Barrh  sub-division,  two-thirds  .  of  which  are  leased  out  in 
farm  to  non-resident  speculators,  while  in  the  remaining  one-third 
at  least  half  of  the  landlords  are  also  non-residept.  The  farms  ran 
usually  for  seven  years,  and  are  only  renewed  on  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  and  increasing  premium,  which  falls  entirely  on  the  ryots.  The 
tenants  are  said  to  have  no  rights,  to  be  subject  to  the  exacticHi  of  forced 
labour,  to  illegal  distraint,  and  to  numerous  illegal  cesses,  wliile  the 
collections  are  made  by  an  unscrupulous  host  of  up-eountry  piadoAs. 
Rajah  Leelanund^s  zemindari  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  worst.  '*'  ''*'  The 
Commissioner  speaks  well  of  many  of  the  zemindars  and  native  gentle* 
men  of  his  division,  but  specially  singles  ^ut  Kajab  Bsmnarayan^  of 
Monghyr,  as  a  model  landlord.       '  * 

(6).  Maldah.  1876-77. — ^The  laige  zemindars  here  are  non-residents. 
These  seem  mostly  to  let  their  estates  to  farmers  and  then  to  stop. 
Interest  or  care  for  their  ryots  they  have  not.    This  is  not  of  so   much 
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consideration  here^  as  rents  are   low^  and  so  much  can  be  made  by  silk^  A?p.  XIII. 
&c.^  that  the  ryots  are  generally  well  off. 


PaSITA.  SIYIBXOir. 


Vn. — Patna  Division — 

(«).  General.  187^73. — (1).  The  conduct  of  the  zemindars  in  the 
division^  especially  the  smaller  landholders,  is  unfavourably  reported  on. 
They  are  described  as  oppressive  on  their  tenants,  and  indifferent  and 
apathetic  on  subjects  of  public  interest.  All  over  the  world,  petty 
landlords  are  apt  to  exact  more  than  very  large  and  rich  ones.  That  is 
the  nature  of  things ;  and  it  probably  would  be  the  case  in  Behar,  that 
great  landholders  might  be  made  amenable  to  advice  if  they  really 
managed  their  estates  direct.  The  Lieutenant  Governor,  however,  fears 
that  the  fact  is  much  as  described  by  the  Deputy  Collector  of  Nowada 
and  the  Collector  of  Sarun  in  the  following  passages : — 

'*^  The  very  system  adopted  in  this  division  for  land  management 
renders  a  &ithful  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  under  the  regulations 
impracticable.  The  landed  property  is  let  out  in  farm,  generally  on 
zuripeshgi  ticca,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  speculators  in  land,  who,  during 
their  short  incumbency,  do  their  best  to  squeeze  as  much  out  of  the 
tenants  as  possible. 

'^  The  zemindars,  whenever  they  have  a  substantial  share  in  a  village, 
are,  as  a  rule,  oppressive,  and  on  the  estates  of  many  of  the  larger  zem- 
indars, perhaps,  the  least  consideration  for  the  tenantry  is  shown.  The 
system  of  farming  widely  prevails,  and  were  it  not  that  the  full  rent-roll 
is  not  levied  in  villages  leased  out  to  indigo-planters,  the  stimulus  to 
enhanced  rent-rolls,  afforded  by  indigo  cultivation,  would  have  occasioned 
even  a  greater  rise  in  rents.'^ 

(2).  Where  the  pettiest  proprietors  are  also  cultivators,  they  are 
thriving  and  prosperous,  and  there  is  no  better  condition;  but  His 
Honour  is  no  admirer  of  very  small  proprietors,  who  have  abandoned  all 
cultivation,  and  live  on  the  rents  only.  Sir  George  Campbell  is,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that  there  are  in  Behar  a  good  many  who  come  within 
the  class  of  peasant  proprietors,  as  there  are  also  in  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  though  no  doubt  they  are  not  general,  as  they  are  in  the  Punjab 
and  elsewhere.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  notices  that  in  this  district 
the  average  rent  rate  per  acre  is  stated  to  be  Rs.  5-3-3. 

(8j.  1876'?7, — *  *  The  majority  of  the  zemindars  in  Tirhoot  are 
unfavourably  mentioned,  being  described  as  grasping  and  oppressive  to 
their  tenantry.  *  *  The  relations  between  landlonls  and  tenants  in  North 
Behar  are  described  as  being  by  no  means  cordial.  The  zemindars  com- 
plain that  the  ryots  do  not  pay  their  rents,  and  that  they  are  unable  to 
enforce  decrees;  while  the  ryots  complain  of  illegal  distraints,  oppression, 
enhancements,  and  summary  ejectments.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  combined  influence  of  zemindars  and  ticcadars  has  ground 
the  ryots  of  Behar  down  to  a  state  of  extreme  depression  and  misery. 
The  majority  of  them  probably  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  possess  rights  of 
occapancy,  but,  owing  to  change  of  plots,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
putwarees  to  the  zemindars,  are  unable  to  produce  legal  proof  of  this. 

1877-78, — ^The  low  condition  of  the  agricultural  and  labouring  classes 
in  Behar  has  formed  the  subject  of  much  coiididcralion  of  late  ycara. 


Pan.  5,  oontd. 
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App.  XIII.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  what  has  been  often  said  before  as  to  the  ignor* 

ance,   indebtedness,   and  general  helplessness  of  the  Behar  ryot.     No 

ATKADmMow.  f^^^y^  touches  are  added  in  this  years  report  to  the  melancholy  picture, 
Pme.6,  eontd.  ^^^  j^  ^^y.  ^  fairly  assumed  that,  as  it  was  a  year  of  short  crops  and 
high  prices,  there  must  have  been  even  more  than  the  usual  pressure 
upon  the  masses.  The  division  was  unable  to  retain  and  pay  for  its 
own  produce,  and  exportation  carried  away  a  large  proportion  of  the 
crops  and  stocks.  It  is  only  apparently  in  tiie  north-east  of  Shahabad 
and  along  the  Soane  that  the  ryots  have  anywhere  got  a  position  of 
comfort. 

{4i).  1672-73  (Commissioner). — I  have  already  dealt  elsewhere  with 
the  conduct  of  zemindars  in  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
ryots.  I  have  nothing  special  to  remark  on  their  conduct  as  zemindars 
during  the  year.  There  have  been  no  very  serious  affrays;  the 
help  given  to  the  police  is  mostly  half-hearted,  and  only  given 
where  the  Magistrate  insists  on  it  \  while  in  very  many  instances 
the  petty  maliks  are  the  great  supporters  and  protectors  of  bad 
characters.  The  traditional  oppression  ever  used  towards  the  ryots  is 
really  of  the  most  grinding  nature  in  many  parts,  though  from  the  fact 
of  ite  being  customary,  its  real  nature  is  perhaps  unrecognised  by  either 
party ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  the  relations  between  zemindars  and  their 

ryots  are  other  than  amicable  as  amicableness  is  understood. 

***** 

There  have  been  some  conspicuous  instances  of  liberality  on  the  part 
of  individuals  in  subscribing  to  schools,  in  starting  dispensaries,  and  in 
building  bridges ;  but  these  are  quite  exceptional,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
zemindars  of  the  division  are  indifferent  and  apathetic  on  all  such  subjects, 
and  can,  with  great  difficulty,  be  made  to  contribute  anything  for  their 
support,  though  they  themselves  and  those  around  them  are  to  be 
benefited.  I  must  say  that,  as  a  rule,  I  believe  the  ryots  to  be  more 
oppressed  under  the  rule  of  petty  maliks,  kyests,  and  babhuns,  than 
under  the  large  zemindars,  or  even  the  Mussulmans  of  old  family. 

(d).  Sartm, — Considering  how  lightly  the  land  revenue  falls  on  the  land 
at  the  present  day,  and  the  large  profits  which  in  consequence  accrue  to 
landed  proprietors,  it  might  be  expected  that  at  least  the  zemindars  of  the 
district  would,  as  a  body,  be  extremely  well  off,  and  so  they  undoubtedly 
would  be,  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  the  Hindu  law  of  division  of 
property.  As  it  is,  owing  to  the  constant  sub-division  of  property  into 
numerous  and,  for  the  most  part,  infinitesimal  fractional  shares,  the  profits 
of  the  land  are  divided  among  so  large  a  number,  that  many  of  the  so-called 
zemindars  find  it  impossible  to  subsist  on  their  proprietary  income  alone, 
and  eke  out  an  existence  by  means  of  cultivation  or  service,  while  still 
eager  to  retain  the  shadow  of  their  zemindari  status  long  after  its 
substance  has  departed.  There  are  still,  however,  a  few  considerable 
zemindars  in  the  district,  and  these  of  course,  where  not  involved  in  debt, 
are  in  prosperous  and  often  wealthy  circumstances. 

VIII. — Oeissa  Division — 

{a).  (1) .  1S?2'73,-^  Considering  how  the  zemindars  of  Orissa  have  been 
created  by  us,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  Mr.  Toynbee's  recent  publication,  and 
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how^  notwithstanding  their  great  increase  in  wealthy  and  the  enlarged  cul-  App.  XIII. 
tivation^  the  former  thirty  years^  settlement  has  been  extended  for  another 
thirty  years,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  thinks  their  grumbling  and  com- 
plaints of  a  breach  of  faith  (paragraph  68),  because  they  do  not  also  get  pa,^Voont^. 
constant  remission  of  revenue  besides,  is  most  unreasonable  and  preposter- 
ous. It  shows  that  there  are  some  people  who  are  only  spoilt  by  indulgence. 
The  conduct,  too,  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  men  towards  their  tenantry 
makes  it  clear  that,  far  from  doing  as  they  have  been  done  by,  they 
have  sought  to  exact  from  those  beneath  them  the  uttermost  fartiiing  of 
that  which  had  been  forgiven  them  by  their  lord.  This,  and  a  great  deal 
more  besides,  they  have  exacted.  His  Honour,  however,  is  rejoiced  to 
see  that  even  already,  independently  of  the  measures  which  may  eventually 
be  adopted,  much  good  has  been  diected  by  the  exertions  of  Messrs. 
Bcames,  Fiddian,  and  of  the  Commissioner  himself ;  and  the  way  in  which 
these  officers  have  brought  abuses  to  light,  entitles  them  to  the  highest 
credit. 

(2).  1&72'73. — A  few  of  the  wealthier  zemindars  are  fairly  educated ; 
but  the  great  majority  can  only  read  and  write  tolerably,  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  accounts.  Almost  every  appointment 
above  the  lowest  in  public  or  in  private  service  is  held  by  members  pf 
this  class.  The  changes  consequent  upon  succession  by  inheritance,  and 
upon  the  abandonment  of  occupancy  or  other  secondary  rights  during 
the  famine,  without  any  efficient  record  of  rights,  have  led  to  endless 
litigation,  from  which  but  few  of  the  zemindar  class  can  escape.  The 
richer  zemindars  also  engage  largely  in  money-lending,  and  the  result  of 
litigation  and  usury  is  demoralising.  These  men  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  Government  by  the  settlement,  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
have  complaints,  and  that  when  these  are  rejected,  they  should  think 
that  Government  has  broken  faith  with  them.  The  question  of  remis- 
sions is  an  endless  source  of  complaints  and  dispute.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  settlement  engagements  by 
Sir  H.  Ricketts  and  his  contemporaries  was  more  favourable  to  the 
zemindars  than  that  of  the  officials  who  succeeded  him,  and  the  zemin- 
dars are  apt  to  think  that  they  have  been,  at  times,  treated  illiberally, 
if  not  unfairly ;  hence  there  is  no  great  confidence  as  to  the  future  action 
of  Government  in  any  matter. 

IX. — Chota  Nagporb  Division — 

{a).  General,  1872-7 iSr, — (1).  The  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
people  tends  to  make  them  independent.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  officers 
of  Government  will  be  able  to  render  their  position  tolerable,  notwith- 
standing the  wide  rights  improvidently  given  to  chiefs  in  the  early  days, 
when  the  only  object  was  to  protect  the  plains  against  the  hill  people, 
and  the  revenue  was  alienated  to  those  who  were  bound  to  guard  the 
passes,  but  have  now  become  almost  a  sinecure. 

(2).  1872-73. — His  Honour  notices  what  is  said  of  the  landlords  in 
Maunbhoom,  that  they  have  served  on  their  tenants  notices  of  enhance- 
ment of  rents  at  treble,  quadruple,  quintuple,  and  even  higher  rates. 
The  explanation  of  the  talookdars — ^than  which,  as  Colonel  Dalton  says, 
a  more  unjust  reason   for  enhancement  could  not  have  l^ecn  given — is. 
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App.  XIII.  that  haying  accepted   their  talooks  with  a  spurious  rent-roll,  aocording 

"—        to  which  the  head  proprietor  himself  never  dreamt  of  realising^  they  wem 

Di7i8iov.^**  compelled  to  increase   heavily  to  make   some  profit  out  of  the  tranjeac- 

PanTiT^^ntd.  ^^^^'     ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^Jj  His  HououT  is  certain  that  if  justice  is  fairly 

done,  such  attempts  cannot  succeed. 

(8) .  1872'73. — The  condition  of  the  people  throughout  the  division 
is  favourably  reported  on.  The  great  landed  proprietors  were  a  few 
years  ago  much  in  debt ;  but  some  of  the  largest  estates  have  come 
under  the  Court  of  Wards,  and,  with  one  exception,  all  these  are  now  in 
a  very  solvent  position.  There  are  others,  the  owners  of  which  are 
hardly  able  to  hold  their  heads  above  water ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
people.  The  ryots,  for  the  most  part  occupancy  men,  are  not  at  all 
dependent  on  the  wealth  of  their  landlords,  who,  whether  wealthy  or 
indigent,  do  little  or  nothing  to  improve  their  estates,  and  the  ryots 
have  to  improve  their  own  holdings  as  best  they  can.  This  is  one  reason 
why  they  object  so  strongly  to  the  enhancement  of  rents.  Their  own 
condition  has  no  doubt  been  improved  ;  they  have  more  movable  pro- 
perty and  more  comforts  than  they  had  before  ;  but  they  declare,  with 
truth,  that  if  this  be  not  entirely  owing  to  their  own  exertions, 
it  certainly  does  not  arise  from  anything  their  landlords  have  done 

for  them. 

6.  The  condition  of  the  ryots  and  of  the  people  is  noticed 
as  follows  in  the  Administration  Reports  :— 

Part i» pnge 38.  I.  1871-72. — (a).  Large as  the  population  is, and  probably  increasing, 
it  has  been  common  among  Europeans  and  others  to  speak  of  the  great 
increase  of  wages,  and  sometimes  to  assume  that  the  labouring  classes  are 
better  off  than  heretofore.  Some  increase  of  wages  there  has  no  doubt  been 
everywhere,  or  almost  everywhere,  and  in  some  places  that  rise  has  been 
large.  In  the  districts  of  cheap  labour  which  throw  off  a  surplus  popu- 
lation, as  in  Chota  Nagpore  and  Behar,  the  wages  of  coolies  employed 
by  Europeans  may  have  risen  from  three  half-pence  to  two  pence  per 
day  in  the  first-named  province,  and  from  two  pence  to  two  pence  half- 
penny, or  even  three  pence,  in  that  last  mentioned  In  some  districts 
day-labourers  may  even  earn  as  much  as  six  pence  per  day  at  busy 
seasons.  Domestic  servants,  who  formerly  received  five  and  six  rupees 
per  month,  may  have  risen  to  six  and  seven  or  eight  rupees. 

(J).  Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the  country  generally  wages 
have  risen  more  than  prices  and  the  expenses  of  living,  and  whether 
those  who  work  for  hire  are  materially  better  off  than  they  used  to  be. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  perhaps  more  of  regular  work  for  regular 
wages,  and  there  is  probably  less  abject  poverty  than  there  once  was. 
In  fact,  in  times  of  fair  crops  and  ordinary  prosperity,  there  is  not  much 
appearance  of  want,  and  the  people,  even  in  hard  times  not  amounting 
to  downright  famine,  still  mamtain  themselves,  as  they  always  have  in  a 
wonderful  way,  without  dependence  on  charity  or  public  relief  of  any 
kind. 

(c) .  The  agricultural  ryots  or  small  farmers  are  a  more  numerous  class 
in  most   districts  than   the  labourers   for  hire ;  and  as  they  benefit  by  a 
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rise  in  prices^  it  may  be  hoped  that  their  condition  is  improving  in  App.  XIII. 
districts  m  which  enhancement  of  rent  does  not  follow  too  rapidly  and  too        — 
severely.    It  has  been  said  that  in  Bengal  direct  enhincement  has  not    m'^m?' 
been  generally  pushed  to  an  extreme;  and  it  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  p^nT^^ntd. 
hope  that,  more  or  less^  the  most  important  class  in  the  agricultural 
system — ^the  ryots— are  beginning  to  share  to  some  extent  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  tiie  country. 

(d),  (1).  The  ryots  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  those  who, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  permanent  settlement  in  favour  of  ryots 

Snerally,  or  in  virtue  of  subsequent  contracts,  are  entitled  to  hold  at 
:ed  rents  ;  those  who  have  a  right  of  occupancy,  subject  to  a  regulated 
variation  of  rents ;  and  tenants  from  year  to  year,  commonly  called 
tenants-at-wUl.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  an  actual  or  con- 
structive possession  from  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement,  and  to  a 
rule  whicn  makes  every  man  who  or  whose  ancestors  have  in  fact  at 
any  time  submitted  to  any  increase  of  rent,  just  or  unjust,  liable  to 
enhancement  for  ever,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  ryots  safely  established 
in  the  first-mentioned  class,  holding  at  fixed  rents,  are  comparatively  few 
in  number. 

(2).  The  line  between  tenants-at-will  and  occupancy  ryots  is  not,  P>vti,pagc  179. 
in  practice,  very  well  defined;  one  class  runs  very  much  into  the  other, 
ana  in  many  parts  of  the  country  customary  rents  are  regulated  by  tiie 
same  customary  rules  in  both  cases.  ''^  ''^  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  mass  of  ryots  are  either  occupancy  ryots  or  ryots  whose  rent  is  simi* 
larly  regulated  by  customary  adjustments  rather  than  by  the  strict  law 
of  supplv  and  demand  and  the  rent  definitions  of  the  economists.  In 
considenng  this  matter,  then  (the  road  cess),  the  occupancy  ryot  may 
be  taken  as  the  normal  type  of  the  ryot  to  be  dealt  with. 

(S).  Now,  taking  this  normal  ryot,  it  must  be  first  said  that  there 
is  reason  to  hope,  as  the  Lieutenant-Oovemor  believes^  that  his  status  has 
considerably  improved  of  recent  years.  There  has  been  a  material  im- 
provement in  the  position  and  means  of  the  Bengal  agricultural  commu- 
nity, owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  the  great  staples  of  commerce. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  rise  in  rents  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  absorb  the 
whole  of  the  ryot's  share  in  the  general  improvement.  It  may  even  not 
improbably  be  that  if  the  proprietors,  instead  of  levying  irregular  cesses, 
were  systematically  to  pursue  in  the  courts  a  course  of  enhancement  to 
the  utmost  limit  that  the  law  allows,  they  might  still  establish  grounds 
for  further  enhancement  in  many  cases,  while  the  expenses  of  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  would  fall  very  heavily  on  the  ryots,  whatever  the 
event  of  such  suits. 

II.  1S72'73 — {a).  (1).  As  a  rule,  the  people  in  these  provinces  are 
comparatively  better  off  in  the  east,  and  worse  off  in  the  west.  They  are 
better  off  in  the  former  in  two  respects,  which  may  be  more  or  less  inter- 
related as  cause  and  consequence :  (1),  the  rate  of  wages  is  higher  in  ihe 
cast,  at  the  same  time  thskt  food  is  for  the  most  part  cheaper  (Orissa  in 
the  west,  perhaps,  excepted  with  respect Qd  cheapness  of  food) ;  and  (2), 
rents  in  the  east  are  less  screwed  up  to  rack-rent  pitch,,  and  probably 
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A  PP.  XIII.  are  lighter  in  comparison   to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  remuner- 
ative character  of  such  staples  as  jute^  &c. 

(2) .  It  is  indeed  certain  that  if  the  practical  working  of  the  permanent 
settlement  had  accorded  with  the  theory  of  the  R^olations  of  1793^  if 
the  ryots  had  fixity  of  rent  as  the  zemindars  have  fisity  of  revenue^  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Bengal  would  now  be  the  easiest  in  India ; 
but  it  is  unfortunately  far  otherwise ;  and  the  degree  to  which  rents 
have  been  racked  in  different  districts  is  in  a  considerable  deg^ree  the 
measure  of  the  comfort  or  discomfort  of  the  people. 


/ 


I; 

I 


lAflnBir  Biv- 
Dmc*  DiTision. 


Chittaifong 
division. 


{b). — Eastern  Bengal— 

(1).  In  the  Dacca  division  the  material  condition  of  the  people  has 
certainly  improved,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  only  a  few  years  back. 
Immense  sums  of  money  now  come  into  the  country  for  payment  or 
purchases  of  country  produce  ;  and  though  a  share  clings  to  the  fingers 
of  those  through  whom  it  passes  on  its  way  from  the  exporting  mer- 
chant to  the  cultivators,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  proportion 
of  it  does  reach  the  ryot.  *  *  On  the  whole,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
the  agricultural  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Bengal  are  in  a  con- 
dition of  increasing  comfort  and  independence. 

(2) .  Under  the  term  Eastern  Bengal  may  also  be  included  the  Chitta- 
gong  division.  The  material  condition  of  the  people  of  Chittagong  is 
said  to  be  very  prosperous.  The  residents  are  mostly  agriculturists ;  and 
even  day-labourers,  domestic  servants,  &c.,  have  their  patch  of  land 
which  is  cultivated  by  themselves  or  their  &unilies.  That  they  are  well 
off  is  manifested  by  their  independence,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  labourers,  even  at  a  fair  rate  of  wages.  *  *  The  cost  of 
living  has  increased,  but  the  people  are  better  off.  Nearly  every  one  has 
an  acre  or  so  of  land  in  cultivation. 


WssTsmv  Dm- 

VBXOXS. 

Oiisn  diviflion. 


(<j). — ^Western  Districts — 

(1).  In  Orissa  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  change  for  the  better  is 
taking  place.  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  the  oountiy  on 
irrigation  works,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  this  is  carried  away; 
much  of  it  does,  and  must,  sink  in  the  country.  Labour  is  abundant,  and 
is  paid  for  at  remunerative  rates.  Trade  has  improved ;  exports  and 
imports  increased.  A  large  number  of  people  are  better  housed,  clothed, 
and  fed,  and  have  more  home  comforts  than  formerly.  The  improve- 
ment has  probably  affected  the  mercantile  classes  more  than  the  actual 
cultivators.  Even,  however,  in  remote  villages  a  greater  air  of  comfort 
may  be  observed — a  better  thatch  to  the  houses ;  and  this  in  Orissa  is  one 
of  the  best  signs  of  improvement,  as  it  is  about  the  first  thing  an  Ooriah 
ryot  does  when  he  gets  a  little  above  water.  *  *  At  the  same  time,  the 
comparative  well-doing  of  the  people  is  somewhat  alloyed  by  the  extreme 
poverty  of  a  large  landless  labouring  class.  The  Collector  of  Balasore 
writes  that  he  has  known  many  cases  where  a  family  only  ate  food  once 
in  two  days,  and  no  member  of  the  family  has  more  than  one  gar- 
ment. It  is  fortunate  that  there  are  now  ample  facilities  of  emi- 
gration. 
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The  extraordinary  increase  of  passenger  traffic  between  Calcutta  and  A  pp.  XIIT. 

Orissa^  and  by  sea^  is  a  most  gratifying  sign  that  the  population  are        

more  and  more  learning  to  help  themselves.  ^S™  otb?' 

(2),  Of  the  Burdwan  division  it  may  be  said  that  the  people  are,  upon  ptaTT&mtd. 
the  whole,  poorer  than  the  average  of  the  inhabitants  in  Bengal,  and  that      ,— — . 
wages  are  low,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta  and  along  the  Hooghly  «ion.^*° 
river.     Throughout  the  division  the  lower  classes  are  a  poor  and  im- 
provident people  ;  and  although  their  actual  bodily  wants  are  small  and 
easily  satisfied,  there  is  but  small  approach  to  anything  like  an  accumu- 
lation of  capital  among  them  at  present.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  emi- 
gration from  the  western  borders  of  the  division,  but  not  apparently 
from  the  alluvial  tracts,  or  from  Beerbhoom. 

(S).  The  census  returns  show  the  district  of  Hooghly  and  a  few  than- 
nas  of  Midnapore  (now  invaded  by  the  fever),  with  two  or  three  than- 
nas  of  Burdwan,  to  be  the  most  populous  tracts  in  these  provinces — 
probably  in  India.  The  question  arises  whether  any  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  population  are  townspeople  and  non-agriculturists.  Tn 
some  parts  of  Hoc^ly  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  case.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  towns  and  great  villages,  containing  a  large  town,  mercan- 
tile and  fishing  population,  which  fringe  the  river  Hooghly  in  the 
Hooghly  district,  including  Howrah  in  that  term.  But,  apart  from  this, 
we  find  in  the  back-lying  thannas  of  the  low  and  marshy  country  in  a 
purely  rural  tract  an  immense  population.  Similarly,  in  Midnapore,  the 
most  crowded  thannas  are  those  in  the  pit  of  the  low  land  between  the 
great  rivers.  These,  with  a  population  ranging  from  939  to  1,093  per 
square  mile,  seem  to  form  a  low-lying  water  and  watery  tract,  stretching 
from  behind  Howrah  to  near  Midnapore,  absolutely  agricultural,  without 
a  single*town,  and  still  with  an  average  population  fully  equal  to,  or 
exceeding,  1,000  per  square  mile  of  gross  area.  I'his  population  is  enor- 
mous. On  the  other  hand,  living  as  rural  Bengalees  do  in  scattered 
villages,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  country  population  is  necessarily  so 
thick  as  to  afEect  health. 

(rfj. — Central  Districts —  CBHrmiLDia- 


TBXCT8. 

li( 

Bion. 


(1).  The  condition  of  the  people  in  the  Presidency  division  is  believed  Preaidency  diTi- 
to  be  improving.  All  ryots  have,  now-a-days,  become  better  off,  owing 
to  the  increased  price  of  agricultural  produce.  It  is  stated  that  some 
years  ago  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  even  tolerably  substantial  ryots 
living  on  one  meal  a  day ;  now  they  have  two,  and  sometimes  more,  many 
of  them  taking  a  small  meal  of  cold  rice,  salt,  and  onions  early  in  the 
morning^.  It  is,  however,  not  only  in  the  way  of  a  more  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  food  that  their  condition  has  been  improved — a  change  for  the 
better  is  observable  in  their  houses,  which  are  better  raised  and  better 
constructed.  They  have  a  larger  supply  of  clothing,  while  a  iuhiapoBh 
(bedstead)  and  a  quilt  stuffed  with  cotton  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
mats  on  which  they  lay,  and  of  the  rags  with  which  they  covered  them- 
selves. True,  the  ryots  work  hard  all  day  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  but  the  better  class  of  them,  as  a  rule,  now  enjoy  something 
more  than  necessaries.  '*  Well-to-do,^'  in  the  sense  of  owning  substantial 
property,  the  great  mass  of  ryots  certainly  are  not ;  for  they  are,  as  a 
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24-PergaiiiiAliB. 


JeBSore  and 
Naddea. 


App.  XIII.  rale,  indebted  to  the  maiajuns  from  year  to  year.  Bat^  00  far  as  provi- 
sion for  necessaries  is  concerned^  the  average  ryots  cannot  be  said  to  be 
badly  off  in  a  prosperous  year.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  obviates  the 
necessity  for  expensive  houses  and  clothing.  Their  luxuries  are  few  and 
simple^  and  their  food  inexpensive  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  their 
labour. 

(2).  It  is  certain  at  least  that  the  people  are  fairly  prosperous,  by  an 
Indian  standard^  in  the  24-Perguimahs  district,  llie  proximit^  of 
Calcutta  affords  a  ready  sale  and  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  wages; 
while  from  the  norths  souths  and  west  of  the  district  rice  is  largely 
raised  and  exported^  and  quantities  of  timber  and  firewood  and  thatching 
leaves  can  be  obtained  from  the  Soonderbuns  for  the  mere  trouble  of 
cutting.  Immigration  into  this  district  is  still  steady^  and  there  are  no 
complaints  of  non-population. 

(3) .  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  peasantry  of  Jessore  and  Nuddea  are 
not  so  well  off ;  but  in  Jessore^  though  the  ryots  may  be  poor^  there  are 
many  jotidars,  gautidarsy  and  others^  who^  with  their  rice  fields  and  date 
gardens^  occupy  something  of  the  position  of  peasant  proprietors.  In 
Nuddea  the  people  came  wonderfully  through  the  floods^  and  then  and 
since  have  shown  much  self-reliance. 

(4).  In  the  large  division  of  Bajshahve  there  is  probably  more  wide 
variety.  Moorshedabad  partakes  more  01  the  character  of  the  western 
districts^  and  its  account  is  not  very  fiivourable.  Labour  seems  to  be 
cheaper  and  food  dearer  than  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand^  as  regards  the 
north-eastern  districts,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  more  favourable  aooount 
is  correct.  The  marked  improvement  among  all  classes  is  denoted  by  the 
better  clothing  which  is  used,  by  the  substitution  of  metal  vessels  for 
earthenware,  by  the  increase  in  the  rate  paid  for  labour,  the  independ- 
ence of  servants,  and  by  the  freedom  from  debt  of  the  majority  of  the 
cultivators.  In  Bungpore  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  fine  produce 
and  favourable  tenures,  and  a  great  demand  for  labour,  the  people  are 
very  well  off ;  though  they  are  suffering  from  a  temporary  discourage- 
ment, owing  to  the  &11  in  the  price  of  jute.  Again,  in  Dinagepoie, 
with  a  comparatively  sparse  population  and  very  productive  soil,  the 
people  are  well  off,  and  will  no  doubt  become  much  more  so  when  the 
railway  is  completed. 

(5).  The  condition  of  the  people  of  Cooch  Behar  is  good«  The  reis  no 
overplus  of  population.  The  soil  is  everywhere  fertile,  and  want  is  rare. 
The  cultivator  can  count  on  three  crops — jute,  tobacco,  and  dhan,  and 
often  mustard ;  and  the  season  which  may  be  fatal  to  one  is  beneficial  to 
the  others. 


B^JBhahye  diri 
Bion. 


Cooch  Behar. 


(e), — Cbota  Naopore  Division — 

The  condition  of  the  Hindu  population  of  the  Chota  Nagpore  divi* 
sion  is  said  to  be  tolerable.  ^  *  The  Koles  of  Singbhoom,  who  but  a 
few  years  back  were  a  savage  and  barbarous  population,  are  now  a 
prosperous  people,  and  their  villages  are  described  as  often  perfect  pic- 
tui^es  of  comfort  and  prettiness.  The  ryots,  for  the  most  part  occupanqr 
men,  are  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  wealth  of  their  landlords,  who  do 
nothing  to  improve  their  estates,  and  leave  the  ryots  to  improve  theiT 
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own  holdings  as  best  they  can.    The  ryots'  eondition  has  no  doubt  been  App.  XIII. 

improved ;  they  have  more  movable  property  and  more  comforts  than       

they  had  before ;  but  they  declare^  with  truths  that  if  there  be  improve-  ^^m™m' 
ment;  it  is  entirely  owing  to  their  own  exertions,  and  it  certainly  does  paroT^contd. 
not  arise  from  anything  their  landlords  have  done  for  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  although  labour  is  abundant,  wages 
are  perhaps  lower  in  Chota  Nagpore  than  almost  in  any  other  part  of 
India,  and  have  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  ordinary  food  staples.  That  the  people  are,  on  the  whole,  wdl  off,  is 
owing  to  their  freedom  from  prejudice  and  local  ties  and  their  indus- 
trious disposition,  which  enables  them  to  go  forth  from  their  own  coun- 
try to  earn  money  by  labour.  The  labourers  of  this  division  largely 
emigrate  for  employment.  They  pour  into  all  parts  of  Bengal  after 
their  own  harvest  in  December,  and  return  with  their  modest  earnings 
in  May.  The  tea  districts  are  also  nudnly  recruited  with  coolies  from 
Chota  Nagpore. 

18/7-78. — ^Most  of  the  zemindars  in  Chota  Nagpore  are  so  deeply 
involved  in  debt  that  they  are  unable  to  incur  any  expense  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  districts,  or  even  to  assist  their  own  ryots  when  in  distress. 
Inhere  are,  however,  some  few  exceptions  to  this. 

{JI'—Sehjb  (1872-73)—  b.ha.. 

(1) .  The  local  officers  all  report  strongly  of  the  poverty  of  the  ryots  in  Patna  diTUon. 
the  Fatna  division,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  people  are  badly  off. 
Late  years  have  not  been  bad,  and  food  has  been  comparatively  cheap.  But 
it  is  a  good  deal  dearer  than  it  formerly  was,  and  the  wages  of  labour  are 
still  very  low.  Except  during  the  harvest  and  planting  seasons,  the  rate 
of  unskilled  labour  is  only  one  and  a  half  annas  per  diem.  Although  6ya 
and  Shahabad  have  an  apparently  smaller  population  rate  than  elsewhere, 
they  have  so  much  of  barren  hill  tracts,  that  in  the  well  populated  area 
they  are  practically  no  doubt  just  as  overcrowded  as  those  districts  which 
show  a  larger  rate.  In  Gya  it  is  said  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is 
worse  off  than  anywhere  else  in  the  division.  He  is  generally  paid  in 
grain,  and  lives  iiRally  from  hand  to  mouth.  Two  or  three  seers  of  some 
coarse  grain,  representing  a  money  value  perhaps  of  1^  annas,  suffice  him 
to  support  life,  and  enable  him  to  work.  With  the  Soane  works,  however, 
close  at  hand,  and  two  annas  a  day  to  be  earned  there,  there  is  a  brighter 
side  to  the  question.  The  zemindars  of  this  division,  especially  the  smaller 
landholders,  are  stated  to  be  oppressive  on  their  tenants.  On  the  larger 
estates,  the  system  of  farming  out  villages  widely  prevails — a  system  of 
profit  upon  profits,  under  which  the  cultivators  sadly  suffer.  Happily, 
emigration  is  a  resource  well  known,  and  in  some  degree  practised  by  the 
people.  *  *  There  is  a  periodic  emigration  of  labourers  from  the  Sarun 
district,  who  go  to  Purneah,  Julpigorie,  Bungpore,  and  Cooch  Behar. 

(2) .  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  regarding  Bhagoipora 
the  general  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Bhagulpore  division.     In  the  ^™^°- 
Bhagulpore  and  Monghyr  districts,  the  population  is  large  and  rents  are 
high.   Wages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  low — certainly  lower  than  in  most 
districts  in  Bengal  proper,  and  very  much  lower  than  in  the  eastern 
districts.     Food  also  is  dearer  than  in  these  latter.     Wages  have  risen. 
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Apf.  XIII.  compared  to  former  times ;  but  so^  it  is  stated^  has  the  price  of  food.  Still 

the  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  decidedly  industrious  people— quiet, 

thsTtcwi?'  simple,  and  careful.     They  seem  to  be  content  in  their  small  humble 

Panre"oontd.  ^^7'  Th^^  ^^  little  or  no  emigration,  the  small  number  of  emigrants 
reported  being  in  great  part  inhabitants  of  other  districts.  What  emi- 
gration does  take  place  is  confined  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  division, 
adjoining  Tirhoot.  In  the  reports  of  the  eastern  districts,  it  is  not  often 
said  that  labourers  from  Bhagulpore  come  to  seek  for  employment.  The 
Magistrate  of  one  district  made  inquiries  during  the  past  cold  weather 
into  the  condition  of  the  ryots  on  the  frontier  territory,  and  the  result  is 
discouraging,  in  that,  after  very  fairly  weighing  the  respective  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages  of  both,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Nepal  ryot  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  that  of  the 
British  ryot.  Although  the  smaller  rent  taken  from  the  former  by  the 
Nepalese  Government  is  supplemented  by  forced  labour  and  the  purvey- 
ance system,  on  the  other  hand,  the  illegal  cesses  and  exactions  of  zemin- 
dars, middlemen,  &c.,  and  other  vexations,  turn  the  scale  against  the 
British  cultivator.  In  Pumeah,  however,  where  the  population  is  much 
more  sparse,  it  is  probably  a  correct  statement  that  the  people  are  better 
off  than  elsewhere  in  the  division.  They  suffer  a  good  deal  from  fever 
and  from  the  ravages  of  the  river  Koosee ;  but  those  who  escape  these 
evils  are  perhaps  in  their  means  above  the  average  of  the  ryots  of  these 
provinces. 

sonthid  Pergan-        (3).  The  people  of  the  Sonthal  Pergunnahs  are  a  simple  and  improvi- 

"****•  dent  race.     They  had  in  the  past  earned  easily  a  poor  living,  and  spent 

their  little  easily,  so  long  as  they  had  plenty  of  land,  light  rents,  and 
little  interference  in  their  own  jungly  country.  But  since  they  have  been 
invaded  by  grasping  speculators  and  adventurers,  and  the  zemindars  by 
these  instruments  have  begun  to  levy  heavy  rents  and  exactions,  the  Son- 
thals  have  felt  distress. 

Pwt  I,  pftge  16.  III.  1874'75, — Special  inquiries  have  been  made  regarding  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  cultivators  as  a  class.  It  is  not  so  serious  as  it  once  was,  but 
it  still  exists  very  largely.  It  is  worst  in  Behar,  somewhat  considerable  in 
Central  and  Western  Bengal  and  in  Orissa,  less  decidedly  in  Eastern  and 
Northern  Bengal,  and  altogether  disappearing  in  parts  of  Eastern  and 
Northern  Bengal.  In  those  districts  where  it  exists,  there  is  no  class  of 
cultivators— not  even  those  with  occupancy  rights  or  sub-proprietary 
tenures — who  are  free  from  it.  Indeed,  the  stronger  a  man's  tenure,  the 
1)etter  is  his  credit.  The  amount  of  debt  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  exces- 
sively burdensome ;  and,  upon  a  general  average,  the  amount  of  debt  may 
be  estimated  as  being  equal  to  about  the  cultivator's  income  for  two 
years.  The  ordinary  rates  of  interest  are  believed  to  be  as  high  as  two  pice 
in  the  rupee  per  month  for  money  lent,  equal  to  374  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
and  50  per  cent,  is  usually  paid  as  interest  on  rice  advances.  The  security, 
according  to  which  the  lender  exactly  measures  the  loans,  is  the  standing 
crop.  The  creditors  are  generally  the  village  bankers,  but  often  they  are 
the  zemindars.  The  loans  are  contracted  partly  for  purchase  of  cattle 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  to  some  extent  for  law  expenses,  and 
largely  for  marriages.  It  is  remarkable  that  relatively  extravagant 
ideas  regarding  marriage  expenses  should  spread  even  to  these  humbl** 
classes. 
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Parti, 
pages  4L-2. 


IV.  1874-75. — (1).  It  is  difficult  to  generalise  upon  the  prices  of  App.  XIII. 
common  food,  because  they  differ  so  much  at  the  central  marts,  and  in  the 
isolated  tracts  of  the  interior  respectively,  being  tolerably  uniform  in  the 
f  ormer^  but  being  sometimes  exti*aordinariIy  cheap  in  the  latter.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  increasing  facilities  of  transport  keep  the  prices  within  a 
moderate  range  of  valuation  at  all  the  principal  centres ;  a  superabundant 
yield  in  one  place,  the  Gangetic  delta  for  instance,  will  not  cause 
food-grains  to  be  merely  a  drug  in  the  market  there,  but  will  cheapen 
the  prices  throughout  Bengal.  Food-grains,  which  are  quoted  at 
high  prices  in  central  places,  are  obtainable  most  easily  and  cheaply, 
immediately  after  harvest  time,  by  those  who  dwell  at  the  places  of  pro- 
duction. But,  according  to  the  quotations  at  the  centml  places,  the  prices 
are  much  higher  than  they  used  to  be  in  former  times.  Now-a-days  in 
Bengal  and  Behar  a  rupee  will  ordinarily  purchase  from  20  seers  to  25 
seers  of  common  rice,  and  in  Orissa  25  seers  to  80  seers.  During  the 
last  preceding  generation,  it  would  have  purchased  40  seers,  and  in  the 
generation  before  that,  60  seers  and  upwards.  In  Calcutta  itself,  the 
present  prices  are  dearer;  there  a  rupee  will  seldom  purchase  more 
than  1 6  seers  of  common  rice.  In  Behar,  however,  maize  and  other 
cereals,  besides  rice,  are  consumed,  and  of  these  a  rupee  will  purchase  as 
much  as  35  seers.  The  bearing  of  these  large  facts  on  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  cannot,  however,  be  fully  seen  without  advertence 
to  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  modes  of  remunerating  labour. 

(2).  The  wages  of  labour  may  be  generally  stated  at  one  to  two  annas 
a  day  in  Behar ;  two  annas  in  Orispa;  three  annas  in  Northern  Bengal;  four 
annas  in  Central  Bengal;  four  annas  in  Eastern  Bengal;  and  six  annas  in  Cal- 
cutta. During  the  last  generation,  the  rates  ranged  from  one  anna  at  the 
lowest  to  three  annas  at  tiie  highest,  the  lowest  being  the  generally  prevalent 
rate.  On  the  whole,  the  wages  of  labour  have  risen  almost  coincidentally 
with  the  prices  of  common  food.  So  far,  then,  we  may  hope  that  the  lot 
of  the  labourer,  which  was  always  very  hard,  has  not  become  harder  of 
late.  But  we  must  sorrowfully  admit  that  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  can  be 
borne.  A  plain  calculation  will  show  that  the  wages  will  suffice  for  little 
more  than  the  purchase  of  food,  and  leave  but  a  slender  margin  for  his 
simplest  wants.  In  Behar,  indeed,  a  comparison  of  prices  with  wages 
might  indicate  that  his  lot  must  be  hard  beyond  endurance.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  wages  are  often  paid  in  kind,  especially  for 
labour  in  the  fields.  The  labourer  and  his  family  all  work  ;  the  man,  the 
woman,  and  the  child  receive  each  a  dole  of  grain,  enough  to  sustain  life ; 
they  could  hardly  get  less  now,  and  probably  they  never  got  more: 
still,  low  as  the  condition  of  the  labourer  everywhere  is,  it  is  lowest  in 
Behar.  The  industry  and  endurance,  not  only  of  the  men,  but  of  the 
women  and  children^  in  these  classes  are  remarkable.  One  cause  of  the 
lowness  of  the  wages  is  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  the  labour ;  which, 
again,  is  caused  by  the  low  and  weak  physique  of  these  poor  people,  by 
reason  of  the  poverty  of  their  nurture,  one  cause  acting  and  re-acting 
upon  another ;  while  at  the  same  time,  despite  the  high  rate  of  mortal- 
ity, the  high  rate  of  births  more  than  maintains  the  total  number,  which 
IB  probably  increasing  rather  than  decreasing. 

V.  1875-76 — (a).  The  comparative  low  condition  of  the  ryots  and  Parti, 
peasantry  in  those  parts  of  the  province  of  Behar  which  lie  north  of  the  ^**^  ^^^ 
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App.  XIIJ.  Ganges,  and  especially  in  the  upper  iialf  of  the  old  district  of  Tirhoot^  con- 
tinues  to  canse  r^^t  and  apprehension.  *  *  The  revised  census  and  other 
enquiries  instituted  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  1876  showed  that  the 
power  of  distraint  which  the  law  gives  to  the  landlord  with  certain  well- 
defined  limitations  had  in  North  Behar  generally^  from  time  immemorial, 
been  exercised  by  the  landlord  to  an  unlimited  extent,  placing  the  crop  of 
the  tenant,  from  sowing  time  to  harvest,  virtually  at  the  disposal  and 
under  the  watchful  control  of  the  landowner.  The  practice,  when  carried 
thus  far,  is  subversive  of  the  status  which  the  ryots  ought  to  possess, 
and  which  the  law  meant  them  to  have.  *  *  * 

{b).  The  material  advancement  of  the  sub-proprietors,  the  ryots,  and 
the  peasantry  in  Eastern  Bengal,  has  been  mentioned  with  satisfaction 
on  former  occasions.  A  remarkable  illustration  has  been  afforded  by  the 
detailed  enquiries  which  are  being  made  for  the  valuation  of  the  land  in 
the  deltaic  district  of  Backergunge.  It  appears  from  the  road  oess 
returns  that  the  rent-roll  payable  to  the  intermediate  tenure-holders  is  often 
ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  times  the  rent  paid  to  the  superior  landlord.  It  seems 
probable  that  not  less  than  a  crore  of  rupees  (assumed  as  equal  to  one 
million  sterling)  are  annually  paid  in  rent  in  this  district,  and  that  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district  can  hardly  be  less  than 
five  millions  sterling  annually,  and  may  be  much  more.  The  returns, 
moreover,  while  they  show  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  tenure-holders 
and  other  middlemen,  show  also  how  the  profits  of  the  land  are  slipping 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  zemindars,  who  have  permanently  alienated  their 
interests  in  the  soil,  and  in  many  cases  have  fallen  into  the  position  of 
needy  annuitants. 

Part  IT.  page  13^  (<•).  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  although  the  Durbungah  estate  may 
foe  better  mani^;ed  than  any  other  in  Tirhoot,  this  estate  does  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  the  rest  of  the  province  in  respect  of  the  inferior  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry  as  compared  with  the  surrounding  provinces. 
Undoubtedly  the  con<fition  of  the  peasantiy  is  low  in  Behar,  lower  tiian 
that  of  any  other  peasantry  with  equal  natural  advantages,  in  any  prov- 
ince which  Sir  Richard  Temple  has  seen  in  India.  In  1868  the  inferior 
status  of  the  peasantry  and  tenantry  was  the  subject  of  much  official 
correspondence.  In  1872  and  1873  this  matter  caused  some  anxiety  to 
Government.  In  1874  the  famine  supervened;  the  immediate  solici- 
tude of  Government  was  rather  to  save  the  lives  of  the  people  than  to 
protect  their  legal  rights.  In  1875,  after  the  famine  storm  and  crisis, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  let  the  land  have  rest  from  all  sorts 
of  agitation.  But  during  the  past  year  a  part  of  the  veiy  tracts 
which  previously  suffered  was  again  threatened  with  scarcity,  and  the 
question  of  tenant-right  once  more  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
Government. 

7.  This  account  of  the  condition  of  the  ryots  may  be 
continued  in  detail  of  divisions  from  the  Administration 
Bicports  of  Commissioners  of  divisions,  and  (vrhere  so  indi- 
cated) from  the  Administration  Reports  of  the  Bengal 
Government. 
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I. — ^Easteiin  District —  A  pp.  XI  IL 

(a) . — Dacca  Division—  coirDmow  ov 

TH>  BYOTB. 

(1).  1972'73> — ^The  Lieutenant- Goyemor  observes  that  the  general  pam.  7,  contd. 
result  of  the  information  collected  regarding  the  crops  is  to  show  exceed-  p^g^^^ 
ing  readiness  rather  than  backwardness  on  the  part  of  cultivators  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  market. 

(&)•  Bcicca  District, — The  condition  of  ttie  ryots  is^  excellent.  The  Pftffe2e8of 
poorest  class  of  persons  now  are  petty  landowners^  whose  ancestors  have 
given  out  all>  or  nearly  all^  their  lands  as  permanent  under-tenures^  and 
who  have  thus  received  no  increase  of  income  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  are  many  of  these  people  who 
despise  any  trade^  and  they  must  feel  the  rise  in  prices  severely. 

(3) .  Sub-inf eudation  is  small  in  Dacca^  excessive  in  Furfeedpore,  where  1872-73.  pwres  24 
the  people  are  not  quite  so  well  ofE  as  in  Dacca.  i875?S^' 

(4).  BackergxingeiBrnxK^hvokemxi'^  into  petty  holdings  (1872-73^ 
page  24).  '^  It  has  long  been^  I  belie ve^  a  recognised  fact  that  the  most 
prosperous  ryots  in  all  Bengal  were  those  of  Backergunge^  and  that^ 
amongst  them^  the  ryots  of  Dukhinshahbazpore  were  better  off  than  the 
rest.'' 

(5).  Sylhet,2k  district  of  peasant  proprietors.  '^  The  material  condi- i872-7s,pi««27s. 
tion  of  the  people  is  prosperous  to  a  degree  unknown  in  a  good  many  of 
the  most  prosperous  districts  in  Bengal.  Everywhere  in  this  district^ 
except  the  west  of  it^  the  ryots'  houses  present  a  well-to-do  appearance. 
Nowhere  else  do  the  commonest  ryots  enjoy  such  luxuries  as  fish  and 
fruits  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Sylhet.  *  ^  The  great  object  in  life  with 
the  poorest  Sylheti  is  to  have  a  patch  of  land  that  he  can  call  his  own. 
When  he  goes  out  for  work^  he  does  so  more  to  assist  his  brothers^  from » 
whom  he  hopes  to  get  the  same  return^  or  from  the  hope  of  some 
unusually  good  wages. 

(6) .  MymeMingA, — Many  small  estates  in  the  district.  Only  one-third  i87s-7s»  pivw 
of  the  district  is  under  cultivation^  and  land  can  be  rented  all  over  the  ^^'^^' 
district  on  very  easy  terms.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  cannot  pretend 
to  state^  even  approximately^  the  annual  money- value  of  the  commercial 
transactions  of  the  district ;  but  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  imports^  and  that  a  large 
balance  is  regularly  paid  in  silver.  It  is  pretty  certain  that^  during  the 
last  three  years^  above  a  crore  of  rupees  has  been  paid  to  Mymensingh 
growers  and  dealers  for  the  single  article  of  jute.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are  agriculturists  of  simple  habits  and  inexpensive  tastes^  and 
their  demand  for  imported  goods  is  comparatively  small.  The  conse- 
quence is;  that  a  stream  of  silver  is  steadily  flowing  into  the  district ;  and  * 
it  would  at  first  sight  appear  remarkable  that  the  rise  in  prices  has  not 
been  greater  than  it  has ;  but  the  solution  of  this  problem  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  silver  is  partly  melted  down  into  ornaments  and  partly  hoarded, 
80  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  increase  in  the  circulating  medium.  It 
would  not  be  safe  even  to  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
hoarded  in  the  district ;  but  it  may  be  stat^  generally  that  almost-  every 
well-to-do  ryot  (and  there  are  many  thousands  of  them  in  the  district) 
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App.  XIII.  has  a  pot  of  money  buried  beneath  the  floor  of  his  house^  or  a  bag  of 
cowDmojr  o»  ^'^P®^^  hidden  away  in  a  comer  of  ttie  family  ch^t. 


THB  BTOT8. 


Pan.  7,  coBtd. 


(7).  Tipperah. — Very  well  off  (Government  Resolution,  1875-76). 

//. — Cevtral  Districts^-' 

(a). — Pebsidbnct  Division — 

(1).  24-P€rgmnah9  Bislrict. —Veople  tolerably  well  off  (1872-78). 

(2).  J eBsore  and  Nuddea, — People  not  so  well  off  as  in  24-Perguniiahs, 
but  in  1875-76  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  material  comfort 
and  social  position  of  the  cultivating  class  in  Jessore,  who  had  benefited 
by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  rice^  their  rents  npt  having  risen  in  proportion. 
The  zemindars  in  Jessore,  as  a  body,  are,  however,  not  prosperous,  a  few 
of  the  distinguished  houses  having  been  ruined,  while  others  are  in  a 
state  of  rapid  decay  from  the  minute  sub-division  of  zemindaries  under 
the  law  of  inheritance  (1875-76).  In  Nuddea  a  wide-spread  indebtedne^ 
prevails  among  the  tenantry. 

(3).  Moorshedabad. — The  prosperity  of  the  people  is  far  less  marked 
than  it  is  in  the  eastern  and  deltaic  districts  of  Bengal.  In  Eastern 
Bengal  the  ryots  are  for  the  most  part  frugal  and  independent ;  but  in 
Moorshedabad  they  appear  to  be  improvident  and  poor  and  heavily 
indebted  to  maAajwUj  like  those  in  many  of  the  Behar  districts  (1875-7'§ 
and  1876.77). 

{b) . — Rajshahtb  Division — 

Throughout  this  division  the  demand  is  for  labour  and  not  for  land. 
The  cultivating  classes  are  substantial  and  well-to-do,  and  great  bodies 
of  hired  labourers  annually  come  in  from  Behar  and  Nepal,  seeking 
work,  which  they  readily  obtain.  Neither  local  labourers  nor  skilled 
artisans  are  to  be  found,  save  at  very  high  rates  (1876-77). 

(1).  Bograh  is  under- populated  (1876-77):  a  marked  improvement 
among  all  classes  is  denoted  by  the  better  clothing  which  is  used,  by  the 
substitution  of  metal  vessels  for  earthenware,  by  the  increase  in  the  rate 
paid  for  labour,  the  independence  of  servants,  and  by  the  freedom  from 
debt  of  the  majority  of  the  cultivators  (1872-73).  ''  I  (Collector)  hear 
1872-73,  i»«eiM  that  somc  years  ago  the  majority  of  cultivators  were  in  debt,  but  that 
now  most  of  them  are  free.  I  learn,  however,  that  in  tne  northern  part 
of  this  district  a  small  section  of  the  population  are  the  victims  of  the 
merciless  system  of  usury  known  as  adhiarij  which,  literally  translated, 
means  fifty  percenting.  A  ryot  borrows  a  maund  of  rice,  undertaking  \o 
K  repay  a  maund  and  a  half  in  the  following  year ;  he  generally  fails,  and 
the  maund  and  a  half  is  treated  as  a  debt  bearing  the  same  outrageous 
compound  interest.  In  com*se  of  time  the  ryot  assigns  the  produce  of 
his  holding  to  his  creditor,  and  lives  on  such  loans  as  it  suits  the  latter  to 
advance  him,  and  thus  becomes  a  mere  serf  of  his  creditor  (1872-78) ;  yet,^ 
the  Collector  adds,^'  this  district  is  so  favoured,both  in  its  soil  and  in  its 
seasons,  that  emigration  for  agricultural  purposes  is  unknown  (1872-73).'^ 

(2).  Dinagepore, — In  this  district,  with  a  comparatively  sparse  popula- 
tion and  very  productive  soil,  the  people  are  stated  to  be  well  off,  and  wOI 
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no  doubt   become  much   more  so  when    the    railway    is    completed.  App.  XIII. 
Mr.  Robinson^  the  Magistrate  of  Dinagepore^  expresses  the  opinion  that  coKDm^7o» 
the  people  are  better  off  than  in  other  parts  of  India^  and  adduces  the    ths  btots. 
testimony  of  a  gentleman  who  had  lately  been  travelling  in  Oudh,  and  Para.  7.  contd. 
who  says  nothing  could  be  plainer  than  that  the  Bengal  ryot^  with  a. 
permanent  settlement/  is  much  better  off  than  the  peasantry  of  Oiidh. 
This  comparison,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  involve  a  high  standard, 
as  the  ryots  of  Oudh,  besides  forming  a  dense  population,  have  had  less 
rights  recognised   than  any  peasantry  in  India.     When  the  Magistrate 
can  compare  favourably  witii  Bombay,  the  Punjab,  and  Madras,  we  shall 
have  more  to  pride  ourselves  upon  (1872-73,  page  13). 

The  same  merciless  system  of  usury,  known  as  adhiariy  which  has  1872-73,  p«^ 
been  described  by  the  Collector  of  fiogra  (above),  is  much  more  prevalent  ^^^ 
(the  Collector  is  told)  in  Dinagepore  than  in  Bogra. 

(3).  Rungpore. — In  this  district  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  fine 
produce  and  favourable  tenures  and  a  great  demand  for  labour,  the 
people  are  very  well  off,  although  ihey  are  suffering  from  a  temporary 
discouragement  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  jute  (1871^-73, 
page  13). 

(4).  (a).  Maldak.— 'The  ryots  of  the  southern  and  central  tracts  of  this 
district  are  notably  a  well-to-do  body.  Both  mulberry-growing  and 
silk-rearing  are  the  occupations  of  most  of  them  and  are  extremely 
lucrative,  bringing  in  a  substantial  return  for  their  time  and  labour. 
To  the  north  and  east  the  ryots  are  apparently  poorer  and .  more  primi- 
tive, but  withal  apparently  contented,  though  in  most  instances 
they  are  entirely  under  the  will  and  control  of  their  landlords  on 
whose  treatment  the  welfare  or  otherwise  of  the  tenantry  chiefly 
depends. 

(i) .  The  greater  portion  of  the  cultivating  classes  in  Maldah  are  said  ists-tb. 
to  be  hopelessly  involved  in  debt  to  their  maiajuns ;  so  much  so  that 
the  registration  proceedings  of  that  district  disclose  instances  of  debtora 
binding  themselves  to  render  personal  service  to  their  creditors  foe  a 
term  of  years,  varying  from  three  to  ten,  until  the  whole  amount  of  the 
debt  has  been  worked  out.  Not  only  do  debtors  bind  themselves  for 
their  own  debts,  but  also  for  those  of  their  fathers ;  and  during  last  year 
a  deed  was  registered  whereby  three  sons  bound  themselves  to  serve  a 
mahajun  for  seven  years  in  lieu  of  money-payment  of  a  debt  to  the 
ffiaAajwi  incurred  by  their  father.  Such  contracts  as  these^  it  is  to  be 
hopedj  are  peculiar  to  this  district. 

JIL — WSSTEBK  DlSTBICTS.'^ 

(a). — Oeissa — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  for  some  time  past 
an  annually  expanding  trade  between  Orissa  and  the  outside  world 
which  will,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  hopes,  be  the  means  or  placing 
the  prosperity  of  the  province  on  an  assured  basis  (1876-77). 

*  A  permanent  settlement  is  exactly  what  the  Bengal  ryot  wants,  but  cannot  get. 
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App.  XI it.        (1).  Balasore. — It  is  evident  that  the  public  wealth  and  the  expendi-^ 
coH^T^  ov  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  people^  both  upon  luxuries  and  neoessities^  are   increasing 

THB  BYOTS.         (1875-76j  . 

Para.  7,  contd.  (2) .  Cultoci, — ^Thc  Collector  reports :  "  Whererer  I  went  in  my  tour 
I  met  with  prosperity.  The  Ooriah  peasant  does  not  display  his  wealth, 
being  penurious  by  nature  ;  but  the  villagers'  houses  were  in  good  repair, 
and  at  marriages  and  festivals  brighter  clothing  and  richer  ornaments 
were  observed.  In  my  tour  in  the  south  I  witnessed  the  novel  spectacle, 
for  Orissa,  of  foreign  merchants  settling  in  nearly  every  village,  buying 
surplus  produce  from  the  peasantry,  and  paying  for  it  in  hard  cash, 
as  well  as  making  advances  for  next  year.  One  firm  alone  has  one 
lakh  and  a  half  of  advances  out  in  the  Ju^utsingpore  and  Urtot 
thannas.  A  good  harvest  is  more  profitable  to  the  peasant  now  than 
formerly;  now  he  can  sell  all  his  surplus  produce  at  a  good  price, 
whereas  formerly  a  good  harvest  sent  down  the  prices,  and  his  pro- 
duce fetched  him  in  comparatively  little.  The  only  persons  who  suffer 
are  those  residents  of  towns  who  live  on  fixed  incomes,  and  shop-keepers 
who  have  no  land.  These  were  disappointed  to  find  that  so  excellent  a 
harvest  did  not  result  in  greater  cheapness  of  rice ;  and  perceiving  that 
the  cause  lay  in  the  briskness  of  export,  bitterly  complained  against 
the  merchants.  The  material  condition  of  the  people  has  strikingly 
improved,  and  this  re-acts  on  the  shop-ke^ers ;  for  the  peasant  can  now 
afford  to  spend  more  money  in  the  purchase  of  imported  articles,  and 
trade  thereby  improves.  That  this  is  the  case  is  shown,  among  other 
things,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  city  of  Cuttaek,  where  the  shop- 
keepers mostly  deal  in  imported  clothes,  brassware,  and  ornaments. 
New  and  handsome  shops  are  rising  in  all  directions ;  mud  walls  are 
giving  place  to  masonry,  and  thatch  to  pucka  roofs  (1875-56). 

(3).  Pooree  district  has  less  trade  than  either  Balasore  or  Cuttaek, 
and  although  the  past  few  years  have  afforded  good  crops  and  the 
people  are  for  the  most  part  well  off,  material  improvement  is  less 
marked  in  Pooree  than  in  other  parts  of  Orissa  (1875-76). 

(5.) — BiiBDWAN  Division — 

With  regard  to  the  material  condition  of  the  people,  there  is 
no  perceptible  change  during  the  year.  Mr.  Harrison,  in  Midnapore, 
writes  of  the  people  as  impoverished  and  unfitted  for,  and 
likely  to  be  impatient  of,  direct  taxation.  In  Burdwan  the  people 
are  said  to  be  poor^  but  resigned  to  their  fate.  In  Hooghly  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  in  villages  once  most  flourish- 
ing, there  is  now  a  grievous  exhaustion  of  the  people,  especially  of  the 
labouring  classes;  the  adult  having  been  consumed  by  the  ravages 
of  the  epedemic  fever  during  the  last  ten  years,  tind  the  ordinary  ratio 
in  the  production  of  children  having  been  sensibly  reduced,  as  is  shown 
in  the  census  returns.  ^'  I "  (Commissioner)  "  fear  that  throughout  the 
division  the  lower  classes  are  a  poor  and  improvident  people,  and 
although  their  actual  bodily  wants  are  small  and  easily  satisfied,  there 
is  but  a  small  tendency  to  anything  like  an  accumulation  of  capital 
among  them  at  present"  (1872-73,  page  74). 
1872'- 73.^*^' ^^'  (U-  Hooghly, — The  district  consists  of  a  few  very  large  estates,  for- 
merly portions  of  the  Burdwan  Raj,  and  held  by  rich,  powerful,  and,  as  a 
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Tule^well  educated  and  well  disposed  xemiBdars^  who,  however,  have,  owing  An.  XIJL 
to  the  land  being  let  in  putni  to  a  great  extent,  but  little  to  do  with  cowmtww  o» 
the  actnal  management;  a  few  more  moderately-Bizisd  estates  generally    ihk axwa. 
of  a  very  profitable  nature,  and  some  3,000  estates  of  the  most  petty  Pan.  7.  cantd. 
description,  consisting  of  a  few  beegahs  of  land^  and  paying  revenue 
varying  from  a  few  annas  to  a  few  rupees.     These  latter  are  almost  all 
resumed  lakhiraj  holdings.     Besides  these  there  is  an  immense  number 
of  unresumed  lakhiraj  holdings. 

The  above,  however,  by  no  means  comprise  all  the  area  of  the 
Hooghly  district.  About  one-half  is  occupied  by  talooks  of  great  size 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  Maharajah  of  Burdwan,  or  land  belong- 
ing to  other  estates  on  the  Burdwan  towjee.  So  many  and  so^large  are 
the  talooks  belongii^  to  the  estate  of  the  Maharajah  of  Burdwan,  that  a 
special  Regulation  (VIII  of  1819)  was  passed,  under  which  the  rents  of 
these  talooks  (Be.  4,6), 626  a  year)  are  paid  into  the  Hooghly  Collector- 
ate,  and  from  thence  transferred  to  his  credit. 

• 

The  ryots'  holdings  are  generally  small,  as  much  as  a  family  can 
plough  without  assistance.  The  fever  which  has  been  so  fatal  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  in  this  district,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  members  in  a 
family  has  tended  to  break  up  the  holdings,  and  has  forced  on  the 
ryots  the  employment  of  hired  labour.  A  considerable  portion  of  land  is 
held  as  khamar  land  by  the  zemindar,  and  is  cultivated  by  hired  labour, 
or  under  a  system  of  bhofijote.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  condition  of 
the  culti^tors  is  very  unsatisfactory.  They  have  to  pay  higher 
rents  generally  than  formerly,  and  though  they  have  greater 
facilities  for  obtaining  employment  and  for  sale  of  their  produce, 
yet  their  wants  have  increased.  However,  many  have  acquired 
occupancy  and  fixed  rent  rights  which  they  had  not  before;  and 
possibly  improvements  in  the  communications  of  the  district  will  do 
much  to  better  their  condition,  by  opening  out  markets  for  produce, 
which  at  present  it  is  not  worth  while  to  grow,  except  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  railway  and  river.  But  unquestionably  the  road 
cess  will  be  a  heavy  burden  to  the  poorest  classes  of  ryots* 

1875-76.^''  I ''  (Collector,  Sir  J.  Hersehell)  ''see  no  general  marics  of 
material  improvement,  compared  to  the  condition  that  people  enjoyed 
twenty  years  ago ;  but  the  number  of  good  houses  and  of  pucka  build* 
ings  has  certainly  ineieased,  and  more  clothes  are  worn  by  all  classes 
above  the  labourer  or  agriculturist.  Well  fed  cattle  are  ipore  common, 
but  starved  ones  more  scarce  decidedly,  than  they  used  to  be.  Milk 
is  now  so  valuable  that  calves  have  little  chance  of  growing ;  gracing 
lands  are  few,  and  the  catU^  trespass  law  is  strong/' 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Hooghly,  more  than  the  24-Pergunnahs 
even,  or  any  other  district,  has  become,  as  it  were,  the  suburban  settlement 
of  Calcutta ;  and  that  the  densely  populated  villages  all  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  for  more  than  twenty  miles  north  of  Howrah,  are  pe<^led 
with  a  well-to-do  metropolitan  population,  who  are  increasing  in  comfort 
and  prosperity,  while  farther  in  the  interior  the  increase  in  population  and 
in  the  demand  for  food  has  put  pressure  on  the  cultivators,  who  have  beai 
gradually  compelled  to  place  even  tiie  worst  soil  under  the  plough,  and 
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App.  XIII.  are^  as  was  clearly  shown  in  the  recent  enquiries  that  were  made^  far 
CoiTDiToir  »  inferior,  in  materisd  condition  and  prospect  of  improvement,  to  the  ryots 
SHSBTOTB.     of  the  eastern  and  northern  districts  of  these  provinces  (Grovernment 
Pan,  7.  coDtd.   Rcsolution,  1875-76). 

1872^78,  pftges  ^2) .  Nuddea  and  Jeasore. — In  these  districts,  though  the  people  are  io 

a  far  better  condition  than  has  been  represented  more  than  once  of  late 
years,  in  sensational  letters  to  Government  and  the  Press,  the  peasantry 
are  not  yet  independent  of  mahajuns  and  zemindars.  It  is  always 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  mahajuns  in  the  course  of  the  year» 
and  this  is  expensive,  as  the  next  crop  is  hypothecated  on  terms  that  are 
unfavourable  to  the  ryot.  The  position  of  the  people  in  Jessore  and 
Nuddea  would,  however,  have  been  more  favourable  but  for  the  recent 
floods,  which  entailed  great  loss  on  them. 

(8).  Midnapore. — As  the  district  is  being  opened  out  by  roads  and 
canals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  classes  that  live  by  agriculture  are 
improving  in  position.  This  improvement,  however,  is  but  very  faintly 
perceived  among  the  lowest  classes,  who,  as  long  as  they  adhere  to  the 
existing  custom  of  living  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  year  on  the 
security  of  their  ensuing  crop,  cannot  be  much  benefited.  It  can  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  half  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  borrow 
their  sustenance  for  the  latter  portion  of  the  year  from  either  the  local 
mahajun  or  the  zemindar.  The  rate  of  interest  is  so  high  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  clear  off  their  debt,  and  they  do  not  try  to  do 
80.  Practically  the  creditor  finds  it  his  interest  to  support  them  at  the 
lowest  scale  of  maintenance  which  they  will  tolerate  without  rebellion, 
and  hence  he  leaves  them  as  much  of  the  one  crop,  or  advances  them 
as  much  on  the  other,  as  he  finds  necessary  :  they  work,  they  sow,  they 
reap  for  his  profit,  and  he  takes  as  much  for  principal  and  interest  as  he 
thinks  he  safely  can  insist  upon. 

No  state  of  things  can  be  more  absolutely  destructive  of  all  independ- 
ence of  spirit,  as  well  as  more  detrimental  to  all  attempts  to  better  their 
condition.  As  in  such  a  condition,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  no  taxes  can 
touch  them,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  no  removal  of  taxation  can  benefit 
them.  In  the  distribution  of  wealth  they  are  able  to  get  just, as  much 
as  keeps  them  up  to  working  eflSciency;  and  however  Government 
operates  on  this  wealth,  whether  to  increase  or  decrease  its  sum  total, 
their  share  remains  the  same,  and  they  neither  suffer  nor  benefit.  If  a 
portion  of  their  share  faUs  under  the  tax-collector's  clutch,  the  mahajun 
must  release  to  them  so  much  more,  to  enable  them  to  live.  If  a  cess 
they  pay  to  the  zemindar  is  put  a  stop  to,  the  mahajun  can  screw  them 
down  to  a  similar  extent.  If  the  crop  is  a  failure,  he  must  still  keep 
them  alive,  as  his  best  chauce  of  recouping  himself  the  following  year ; 
if  a  success,  he  leaves  them  the  same  residuum  to  live  upon.  Of  course 
there  is  some  fluctuation  ;  in  a  good  year  the  ryot  is  a  little  more  leni- 
ently treated ;  in  a  bad  year  a  little  more  harshly.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  good  year  a  few  persons  who  are  nearly  clear,  rescue  themselves  from 
debt,  while  in  a  bad  year  some  who  were  nearly  free  and  clear,  get 
*  again  deeply  entangled ;  but  as  r^^ards  the  g^reat  bulk  of  the  people,  the 
only  way  their  condition  can  be  ameliorated  is  to  raise  their  standard  of 
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livings  80  as  to  enable  them^  as  a  body^  to  stand  out  far  more  than  they  App.  XIII. 
do  at  present.  ^^^ — 

lS7o^76, — At  the  commencement  of  the  year  both  the  cultivators  thk  byom. 
and  the  weavers  were  in  a,  very  depressed  condition^  owing  to  the  drought  pam.  7,  conld* 
of  1873,  the  paralysing  effects  of  the  epidemic  fever,  and  the  destructive 
action  of  the  cyclone  of  1874 ;  but  the  bumper  harvest  of  1876  relieved 
them  a  good  deal.  The  ryots,  however,  were  far  from  being  in  easy 
circumstances,  as  their  whole  crop  had  to  go  at  the  low  prices  prevailing^ 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  their  creditors ;  and  by  the  end  of  April  scarcely 
any  of  the  year's  crop  remained  in  the  possession  of  at  least  75  per  cent, 
of  the  cultivators ;  but  their  credit  has  been  restored,  and  they  anti* 
cipate  no  difficulty. 

1876'77. — If  the  large  destruction  of  the  chief  rice  crop  by  inunda^^  t 

tions  reduced  the  harvest  reaped  over  the  whole  district  to  an  average 
one,  the  aus  and  boro,  amounting  together  to  nearly  one*eighth  of  the 
^rniutty  were  very  good ;  while  the  mulberry  was  so  good  as  to  recall  the 
golden  season  before  1873.  In  addition  to  this,  prices  ranged  very  high 
on  account  of  the  Madras  famine,  and  a  large  surplus  crop  remained  in 
store  from  1875 ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  both  the  agricultural  and 
trading  classes  were  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  As  a  set-off  gainst 
this,  the  Collector  mentions  that  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity were  in  debt  to  their  mahajuns ;  and  where  this  was  the  case,  the 
benefit  of  a  good  year  was  considerably  diminished,  as  is  the  misfortune 
of  a  bad  one.  Mr.  Harrison  explains  that  by  paying  up  a  large  portion 
of  his  debt,  the  ryot  obtains  better  credit,  as  he  has  to  borrow  more 
money  or  paddy,  and  on  less  favourable  terms,  in  a  bad  year ;  but  in 
either  case,  the  chief  gainer  or  loser  is  the  mahajun,  who  cannot  but 
support  the  ryot  in  a  bad  year,  as  the  best  hope  of  future  payment,  while 
in  a  good  year  he  takes  a  larger  portion  of  his  earnings. 

(4).  Midnapore  {Irrigation  Revenue  Report),  tS75''?6, — This  year  the 
ryots  were,  almost  to  a  man,  in  debt  to  the  mahajuns;  they  were 
in  arrears  to  their  zemindars,  and  in  arrears  for  water-rate  to  the 
Deputy  Revenue  Superintendent  for  Irrigation.  Hence  all  these  pressed 
the  ryot  simultaneously.  The  Deputy  Superintendent  says  that  the 
zemindars  were  not  more  successful  than  the  Government,  and  certain 
it  is  that  they  very  much  resented  the  water-rate  collections ;  '^  and  I " 
(Collector)  *^  hear  that  certain  of  their  number,  even  those  who  try 
to  stand  well  with  Government,  have  issued  peremptory,  but  secret,  in- 
structions that  they  will  bring  their  whole  power  to  bear  on  any  of  their 
tenantry  who  lease  in  future. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  mahajuns  have  been  very  successful  in  collect- 
ing their  dues.  The  ryots  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  not 
to  deprive  themselves  of  future  loans ;  and  when  they  saw  that  they 
could  not  keep  the  crop  themselves,  they  preferred  their  mahajuns  to  the 
other  creditors. 

''  It  seems  to  me  worthy  of  special  attention  that  it  is  this  state  oi 
indebtedness  of  the  ryots  which  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  appre«< 
ciate  the  benefit  of  the  canal  water,  except  in  years  in  which  almost  the 
entire  crop  is  due  to  it.  In  the  present  year  our  statistics  show  that  the 
water  was  worth  to  the  ryots  more  or  less  five  maunds  of  rice  per  acre  and 
twelve  maunds  of  straw,  which,  even  in  this  year  of  low  prices,  would  bring 
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Apf.  XIII.  thetn  iu  Rs.  3  to  Rs.  8-8  an  acte^  against  Re.  1-8  payable  as  water^ister 
On  the  other  hand^  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  ryots^  almost  to  a  mua, 
thikik  themaelveB  loeere  by  their  leases  last  year  (1875-76).  The  explan- 
ation of  this  is  not  far  to  find.  The  mahajuns  take  from  the  ryots 
interest  at  from  S3  to  75  per  cent.^  but  they  are  quite  satisfied  with 
actually  netting  15  to  20.  The  balance  r^resents  remissions  of  interest 
and  bad  debts.  The  effect  of  the  better  crops  is  to  diminish  their  amount 
of  bad  debtSy  and  enable  them  to  collect  a  larger  proportion  of  their  out*' 
standings ;  but  they  do  not  leaye  much  more  with  the  ryots  than  here- 
tofore. Ilius^  a  mahajun  to  whom  the  ryot  owed  in  1875  Rs.  40>  has 
recovered  Rs.  30^  instead  of  (say)  Rs.  ^4^  because  the  ryot's  land  pro- 
duced 21,  instead  of  16^  maunds  per  acre ;  but  he  has  left  the  ryot  ^loo^h 
only  to  pay  his  rent  and  carry  on  three  or  four  months  imtU  the  next 
crop  is  sown. 

''To  a  ryot  in  this  position^  th«  Government  demand  of  Re.  1-8  per 
acre  comes  in  the  aspect  of  pure  loss.  That  he  has  reduced  his  maha- 
jun's  debt  to  Rs.  10  instead  <^  Rs.  16  is,  to  an  improvident  man,  a  matter 
of  very  little  consequence ;  all  he  looks  to  is^  that  he  has  recovered  his 
oredit  with  the  mahajun,  and  can  lely  on  gettmg  another  advance  in  the 
approaching  rains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Oovemment  demand  is 
obtrusive  and  urgent,  and  is  a  very  definite  and  practical  evil.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  if  they  seem  to  themselves  to  be  no  better  off  at  the 
end  of  the  year  than  their  non-irrigating  neighbours^  while  they  have 
the  Government  water  dues  to  meet  in  addition  to  the  rent,  wfaidi  is 
common  to  both. " 

1876'?7.'^The  irrigation  revenue  demands  were  enforced  mostly  by 
process  of  law,  the  people  resisting  them  to  the  last.  Very  little  of  the 
demand  for  the  year  was  recovered  during  the  year ;  but  the  recoveries  of 
arrears  of  former  years  were  so  vigorously  carried  on,  that  the  actual  col- 
lections exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year,  except  1874^75» 

It  is  impossible  to  record  this  result  with  any  satisfaction,  as  it  seemfr 
certain  that  the  arrears,  and  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  payment,  were 
mainly,  if  not  solely,  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  people.  It  is 
melancholy  to  read  of  1^,714  certificates  having  been  issued  for  the 
recovery  of  the  arrears,  after  abandoning  all  claims  for  less  than  one 
rupee,  and  making  remissions  to  a  large  extent  on  other  grounds ;  and 
this  in  a  district  where  the  irrigators  have>  as  a  rule,  dealt  fairly  witli  the 
Government,  and  have  always  been  ready  to  pay,  when  they  had  ihe 
means.  One  can  hardly  read  the  description  of  the  revenue  operations  of 
the  year,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  previous  years,  without  a  wish  that  if 
the  state  of  the  cultivators  is  such  as  it  is  descnbed  to  be  by  the  Collector 
and  his  subordinates,  irrigation,  which,  according  to  them,  only  enhances 
the  difficulties  of  the  people  in  ordinary  years^  bad  never  been  introdaoed 
at  all.  The  Deputy  Revenue  ^uperint^ident  remarks :  *^  The  most 
potent  cause  aboirt  the  gradual  decline  of  the  area  leased  is  the  indebted- 
Aess  of  the  Midnapore  ryots.  They  are  involved  >crver  head-and-ears ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  infinite  regret  that  thek  debts  are  increasing  a» 
their  connection  with  the  Government  irrigation  3s  growing  elder* 
Excepting  during  the  year  under  review,  the  canat  irrigation  as  com*- 
pared  with  the  unimgated  crop  has  always  increased  the  yieVi  fram  thrse 
to  five  maunds  in  the  acre  >  but  the  Government  icrigators  are  not  in  a 
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position  to  benefit  by  it;  all  that  thej  obtain  from  the  fields  go  punc-  App.  Xllt. 
tuallj  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  mahajuns^  and  they  have  finally  to  borrow  co^^~7 
money  for  the  payment  of  the  water-rate.     The  increased  yield  of  the    tbs  rtoth. 
crop,  if  reserved  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Government  debt^  is  sure  to  Para^Trcontd. 
prove  more  than  enough  for  the  purpose ;  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  it^ 
and  when  the  irrigator  is  forced  to  pay  for  the  irrigation  of  his  land^ 
he  blames  the  canal  for  the  increase  of  his  debt/^ 

Again  :  ^^  Attachments  and  sales  of  the  debtors^  property  were  very 
frequent,  and  where  they  had  not  the  desired  effect^  the  debtors  were 
arrested  for  the  realisation  of  the  Government  dues ;  and  it  is  now  a 
very  common  isaying  within  the  irrigable  area  that  the  major  portion  of 
the  Government  irrigators  have  been  deprived  of  their  plough-cattle  for 
the  payment  of  the  water-rates.  This  is  not  very  untrue,  as  the  most 
valuable  saleable  property  in  the  possession  of  the  cultivators  are  tbe 
bullocks ;  and  where  we  could  catch  hold  of  them,  no  other  movable  or 
immovable  property  belonging  to  them  was  attached  or  sold.  The 
number  of  sale-notices  and  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  debtors  issued 
during  the  year  was  unusually  large ;  yet,  from  the  well  known  poverty  of 
the  Midnapore  ryots>  the  result  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  was 
anticipated. 

''  The  zemindars,  whose  resistance  to  the  spread  of  irrigation  was 
hitherto  passive,  have  now  broken  out  in  action^  and  many  of  them  have 
openly  prohibited  their  tenantry  from  using  the  canal  water  on  the 
penalty  of  incurring  their  severe  displeasure.  They  have  done  this  with 
the  view  of  securing  realisation  of  their  own  dues^  and  of  preventing 
their  ryots  from  increasing  their  debts  unnecessarily^  as  they  call  it.  The 
mahajuns^  also^  have  been  telhng  the  vyotB  not  to  resort  to  the  canal  any 
longer. 

'^  It  should  be  noted^  in  passing,  that  the  year  1876-77,  in  which 
coercive  measures  on  a  large  scale  were  found  necessary  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  Government  irrigation  revenue^  was  one  of  exceptionally  high 
prices,  and,  so  far,  pecuUarly  favourable  to  the  ryots. 

"  The  previous  year  having  been  a  very  favourable  one  for  the  unirri- 
gated  crops,  the  area  leased  for  in  1876-77  fell  from  55,995  acres  to 
3^,681 ;  and  as  the  season  advanced,  and  its  real  character  developed,  the 
lessees  repented  of  their  engagements,  and  endeavoured  to  evade  them  by 
every  possible  means — firsts  clamouring  for  a  remission  of  the  Government 
demand^  on  the  ground  that  the  water  was  of  no  value  to  them  (which, 
as  it  has  turned  out,  was  true) ;  and  when  this  was  refused^  endeavouring 
to  prove  that  water  had  not  been  properly  supplied.  The  result  has  been 
disheartening  for  both  Government  and  people.^' 

IF. — BSHAR — 

(a). — Patna  Division — 

(1).  General,  1876-77. — The  material  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  this  division  is  extremely  low.  The  wages  of  the  labour- 
ing class  are  barely  sufficient  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  sup- 
porting life.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  are  always  underfed,  and 
the  slightest  abnormal  pressure  brings  them  to  the  verge  of  acute  distress. 
Mr.  "Worsley  shows  that  in  Tirhoot  the  money  wages  of  field  labourers 
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App.  XIII.  have  remained  practically  unchanged  for  the  last  sixty  years.     Althong^b 
coKDmoH  o»  ^^^  prices  of  food-grains  have  risen^  and  are  still  apparently  rising,  one 
THE  KTOTB.     auua  to  one  anna  and  a  half  per  diem  is  still   the  usual  wage  of  an  able- 
Para.  7,  contd.  bodicd  labourer.     The  apparent  hardship  of  this  is,  however,  somewhat 
mitigated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  district  to  pay  the 
labourers  in  kind  rather  than  in  cash,  and  that,  even  when  cash  is  paid, 
the  labourer  usually  gets  also  his  midday  meal.     At  harvest  time  the 
labourers  are  remunerated  by  a  percentage  of  the  crop  reaped— one  sheaf 
of  every  sixteen  is  said  to  be  the  usual  proportion.     Under  this  arrange- 
ment, as  Mr.  Maodonnell  points  out,  the  labourer  is  worst  off  in  a  bad 
year ;  and  bad  years  have  in  North  Behar  been  very  frequent  of  late. 

The  cultivating  classes  are  generally  involved  in  debt.  "  Even  in 
time  of  plenty*'  (the  Commissioner  writes)  ^'  after  paying  the  rent  and 
the  numerous  cesses  exacted  by  the  landlords,  very  little  is  left  to  them 
for  their  support.  When  such  is  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
ordinary  years,  the  failure  of  a  single  crop  is  sure  to  cause  distress/^ 
This  is  felt  most  in  the  tracts  where  rice  is  the  principal  crop,  as  that  i» 
most  susceptible  to  injury  from  drought.  In  the  year  of  report,  reUef 
measures  on  a  limited  seale  had  to  be  organised  on  this  account  in  parts 
of  Mudhoobunnee,  which  is  almost  entirely  a  rice-producing  tract,  and 
which  suffered  from  a  failure  of  the  autumn  rains  of  1875,  while  the 
other  sub-divisions  of  Durbhunga  were  in  comparatively  good  ease. 

(^).  Chumparun, — In  this  district  75  percent,  of  the  population  are 
hopelessly  in  debt,  exclusive  of  the  labouring  population,  who  live  from 
hand  to  mouth.  The  great  number  of  the  ryots  are  described  as^insuffi- 
ciently  fed,  and  the  labouring  classes  are  said  to  be  impoverished,  and 
without  the  means  of  maintaining  their  families.  The  average  holding- 
is  about  five  acres,  insufficient  to  enable  the  tenant  to  repay  to  the 
mahajun  the  griun  advances  of  former  years  at  from  20  to  25  per  cent., 
and  to  pay  the  rent  and  maintain  his  family  as  well.  The  indebted 
tenant  lives  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  wholly  dependent  on  his  maha- 
jun to  tide  him  through  all  difficulties. 

(3) .  Burbhunga, — As  you  advance  from  the  Granges  towards  the  fron- 
tier, the  material  prosperity  of  the  people  varies.  The  farther  northward 
you  go,  the  less  satisfactory  is  the  people^s  condition.  The  district  is 
purely  agricultural,  and  on  the  character  of  the  harvest  depends  the  mate- 
rial condition  of  the  great  mass.  The  character  of  the  harvest  is  deter- 
mined by  the  rainfall,  and  the  effect  of  unseasonable  rainfall  varies  with 
each  crop.  *  *  It  is  obvious  that  in  years  when  the  rainfall  fails,  the 
rice-producing  regions  suffer  more  severely  than  others.  The  rubbee 
harvest  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  rains  in  the 
preceding  year.  If  those  rains  are  markedly  deficient,  the  soil  will  be 
devoid  of  moisture,  and  rubbee  sowings  will  not  prosper.  Within  those 
tracts  near  the  Ganges  inundation  is  never  wanting,  and  consequently 
the  riparian  tracts  always  yield  good  crops. 

The  Tajpore  sub-division  is  a  bhadoi  and  rubbee-growing  region.  It 
has  a  large  river  frontage,  annually  fertilised  by  inundations  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  more  or  less  independent  of  vicissitudes  of  season. 
Mudhoobunnee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  a  rice  plain ;  inundations 
there  are  more  hurtful  than  beneficial,  for  they  are  inundations  of 
mountain  streams,  often  depositing  noxious  sand,  not  fertilising  alluvium. 
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The  main  stand  of  the  sub-division  is  the  one  crop  (rice)  most  suscep-  App.  XIII. 
tible  of  injury  from  abnormal  weather.     *     *  CowDmoir  ov 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  natural  thb  btoto. 
causes  to  which  may  be  attributed^  in  some  way,  the  difEerences  which  para.  7,  conUL 
undoubtedly  exist  between  the  material  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  sub-di vision.  There  are,  in  addition,  causes  of  an  artificial  nature, 
which  combine  with  the  natural  causes  to  render  unsatisfactory  the 
material  condition  of  the  people  of  Mudhoobunnee.  These  artificial 
causes  have  been  so  thoroughly  ventilated  in  Mr.  Geddes'  report  ( in 
which  I  generally  concurred),  and  in  subsequent  reports  that  have  been 
furnished  to  you,  that  it  seems  needless  to  go  over  the  whole  ground 
again.  It  will  suffice,  then,  for  me  to  say  her6  that  not  alone  to  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  years  and  adverse  harvests  is  due  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  the  Mudhoobunnee  ryots,  especially  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  sub-division.  These  causes,  added  to  others,  such  as  exces- 
sive enhancements,  irregular  realisations  on  their  own  account  prac- 
tised by  zemindari  amlahs,  have  helped  to  bring  about  the  present 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  people. 

(4) .  Tirkoot.  1878-73. — Where  there  is  a  native  landlord,  the  Tirhoot 
ryot  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  independent  agreements  with  the 
indigo-planter,  unless  the  landlord  sees  his  way  to  getting  the  lion's  share 
of  the  profits,  and  retaining  his  hold  over  the  tenant ;  and  the  planter 
has  no  means  of  counteracting  those  obstacles,  save  by  taking  leases  at 
rates  which  nothing  but  large  indigo  profits  will  cover. 

1S?5'76. — The  condition  of  the  agriculturists  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  Mozufferpore  district.  In  Seetamurhee,  within  this  year, 
in  very  many  villages  there  has  been  great  distress,  and  the  villagers 
have  had  to  part  with  their  movable  property  to  procure  the  means  of 
purchasing  food.  Large  numbers  are  indebted  to  mahajuns.  There  is 
no  variation  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  from  year  to  year; 
theirs  is  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  with  no  prospects  of  brighter 
days. 

Of  the  people  of  Mozufferpore  the  Collector  states :  '^  Most  of  the  lower 
classes  are  more  or  less  indebted  to  their  mahajims,  and  the  poorest  and 
lowest  classes  of  all  are  visibly  deteriorating  in  physique  and  strength, 
&c. 

'*  With  the  better  class  of  cultivators,  such  as  Koenes  and  Koormees, 
life  has  more  diversity.  These  men  are  usually  well  off,  and  are  able  to 
cultivate  paying  crops,  such  as  opium,  tobacco.  Sec/' 

1876-77, — The  marked  contrast  between  the  independent  position  of 
lyots  in  Bengal  and  the  slavish  subjection  of  ryots  in  Tirhoot,  suggest 
that  our  code  of  laws  and  administrative  system,  though  well  suited  to 
Bengal,  have  been  too  advanced  and  refined  for  the  backward  people 
of  these  parts.  The  great  desideratum  is  an  easy  mode  of  proving 
occupancy  rights,  and  a  larger  number  of  revenue  courts  scattered 
throusrhout  the  interior  for  the  trial  of  rent  suits. 

(5).  Sarun. — The  zemindars  of  this  district,  wherever  they  have 
a  substantial  share  in  a  village,  are,  as  a  rule,  oppressive,  and 
on  the  estates  of  many  of  the  larger  zemindars  perhaps  the  least 
consideration  for  their  tenantry  is  shown.  *  *  Nothing  more 
discreditable    to   large     and    influential    zemindars    could    well   have 
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App.  XIII.  occurred   than  was  brought  out  by    the    inquiry  held    in   the  viU 
CowDiTiwroF  1^®®  along  the   Gunduk,   which   had   suffer«l   from   inundation  for 
in  BTOTB.     several  years  past.     Notwithstanding  there  being  among  them  men  of 
Pum.  7,  contd.  Wealth  and  position^     *    *    ^    the  conduct  of  the  zemindars  wasdis* 
graceful  in  the  extreme^  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  mere  circumstance 
that  after  four  years,  in  which  the  crops  had  been  periodically  destroyed, 
the  outstanding  rents  in  all  these  villages  only   amounted  to   one-half 
their  annual  rental,  while  in  no  village  was  there  as  much   as  one  year's 
rent  in  arrears.     The  Sub-deputy   Magistrate   reported  that  the  ryots 
were  constantly  pressed  for  payments ;  that  they  were  cruelly  and  heart- 
lessly treated,  and  that  in  some  instances  an  enhanced   rental   was  de- 
manded and  realised  from  them,  even  at  a  time  of  such  exceptional  distress. 
1872-73. — The  district  is  remarkable  for  the  high  rate  of  rent  of  land 
prevailing  therein.     The  average  rate  of  rent  prevailing  throughout  the 
district  is  as  high  as  Rs.  5-3-3  per  acre,  this  district  average  being  ob- 
tained from  averages  prepared  for  each  pergunnah.     It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  so  far  back  as  1788  ordinary  grain  lands  paid  Rs.  %  per  bee- 
gah,  and  poppy  lands  from  Rs.  5  to  Rs.  10. 

The  holdings  of  the  ryots  are  generally  small,  and  the  ryots  are  for  the 
most  part  all  more  or  less  indebted.  The  high  rates  of  interest  also  tell 
greatly  against  the  ryots.  In  the  old  records  I  find  it  stated  that  in 
1787  the  usual  rate  of  interest  on  loans  to  ryots  was  Rs.  3-1^  per  cent. 
per  mensem,  and  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  per  annum  where  the  trans- 
action was  in  grain.  These  rates  are  common  enough  still,  and  they  are 
charged  with  compound  interest.  Nothing  but  a  system  of  Government 
loans  for  the  relief  of  debt-incumbered  tenures,  on  the  security  of  the 
tenure  itself,  can  save  the  ryots  from  falling  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
clutches  of  the  mahajuns.  This  would,  of  course,  presuppose  a  general 
record  of  all  ryots  in  connection  with  the  land,  and  compulsory  registra- 
tion of  all  changes  thereafter. 
Mhw^wtof  (^)-  %^- — ^  general  understanding  exists  between  the  ryot  and  his 
r:nt  in  a  YUia«e  landlord  that  he  is  not  to  be  dispossessed  so  long  as  he  pays  his  rent,  which 
B  one  n  g  .  ^  ^^^  fixed,  but  rcgulatcd  by  the  rates  current  in  the  village.  The  rates 
current  in  the  village  are  varied  at  the  will  of  the  landholder.  No  one 
single  individual  ryot  is  subjected  to  an  isolated  invasion  of  the  village 
usage,  but  a  wholesale  enhancement  upon  all  brings  all  to  a  common 
level,  and  such  enhancement  may  take  place,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  night. 
The  letter  of  the  rules  is  kept,  for  no  exceptions  are  made ;  the  new 
rates  are  as  current  as  were  the  old.  The  penalty  for  non-payment  of 
rent  is  as  lightly  incurred  by  the  cultivator;  but  his  possession  is  not 
disturbed  on  that  account ;  upon  the  contrary,  a  cultivator  not  in 
debt  is  viewed  with  dislike  and  suspicion,  and  debt  is  their  common 
burden.  The  village  landholder  or  the  village  mahajun  knows  that  his 
investment  is  a  safe  one,,  although  his  only  security  is  the  helplessness 
of  the  borrower  and  his  attachment  to  the  soil.  So  long  as  this  conti- 
nues, is  it  reasonable  te  expect  the  ryots  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
business  of  cultivation  with  either  zeal  or  assiduity  ?  If  they  limit  their 
exertions  to  evoking  from  the  land  as  much  as  wUl  maintain  themselves 
and  families,  and  meet  if  possible  their  obligations  to  the  landlord,  is  it 
less  than  should  be  expected  ?  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cultivators  are  in 
debt  for  grain  lent  by  their  landlords,  and  forty  per  cent,  are  in  debt  to 
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mahajtms  for  either  grain  or  money.    The  latter  section  consists  of  men  App.  XIII, 
of  some  substance,  who  can  command  credit ;  but  the  former  are  the     svicmabt. 
poorer  class  of  cultivators,  and  the  grasp  of  the  landlord  on  them  is  firm      p^;^. 
and  unrelaxing.     He  knows  that  they  can  do  nothing  else  but  culti- 
vate ;  that  they  must  cultivate  their  fields  for  food  for  themselves  and 
their  families  ;  that  they  are  wedded  to  the  village  to  which  they  belong ; 
and  that  for  these  reasons  they  will  continue  to  stay  and  to  endure. — 
{Sub-division  Sasseram). 

8. — Bengal  Government,  No.  2122,  7th  September  1878,  to 
Commissioner,  Patna  Division. 

In  Bengal  the  primary  want  is  a  ready  means  of  recovering  rents  which 
are  clearly  due,  and  which  are  withheld  either  for  the  sake  of  delay,  or 
in  pursuance  of  some  organized  system  of  opposition  to  the  zemindar. 
In  Behar,  what  is  most  wanted  is  some  ready  means  of  enabling  the 
ryot  to  resist  illegal  restraint,  illegal  enhancement,  and  illegal  cesses,  and 
to  prove  and  maintain  his  occnpancy  rights. 

Apart  from  the  backwardness  and  poverty  of  the  ryots,  there  are 
many  points  in  the  existing  system  of  zemindari  management  in  Behar 
which  seem  to  call  for  speedy  amendment.  The  loose  system  of  zemin- 
dari accounts,  the  entire  absence  of  leases  and  counterparts,  the  universal 
prevalence  of  illeg^  distraint,  the  oppression  incident  to  the  realization 
of  rents  in  kind,  the  practice  of  amalgamating  holdings  so  as  to  destroy 
evidence  of  continuous  occupation,  are  evils  which  necessarily  prevent^ 
any  possible  development  of  agricultural  prosperity  among  the  tenant 
class,  and  place  them  practically  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords,  or  the 
tAiiadars,  to  whom  ordinarily  their  landlords  sublet  from  time  to  time. 

*  *  *  Nearly  every  local  officer  consulted  is  agreed  that,  while  a 
system  of  summary  and  cheap  rent-procedure  is  required  in  the  interests 
of  both  zemindar  and  ryot,  the  most  urgent  requirement  of  Behar  is 
an  amelioTation  of  the  condition  of  the  tenantry. 

9.  The  principal  suggestive  matter  in  this  Appendix  is  as 
follows : — 

I.  The  prorinces  (Orissa  and  Behar)  where  the  condition 
of  the  ryots  was  the  worst,  from  the  oppression  of  the  zemin- 
dars, were  those  desolated  by  famine.  The  largest  expendi- 
ture {viz.,  6^  millions  sterling)  was  in  Behar;  and  there  the 
tjondition  of  the  ryots  and  peasantry  is  worse  to  this  day 
than  in  any  other  territory  under  the  Bengal  Government. 

II.  The  6J  millions  sterling  of  famine  relief  to  Bengal 
in  1874  was  afforded  at  the  expense  of  the  general  revenues 
of  British  India;  but  for  thn.t  relief,  and  by  pursuing  a 
policy  simUar  to  that  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  the  Government 
<50uld  have  broken  the  permanent  settlement  overa  very  large 
part  of  Bengal. 

III.  From  1793  to  1859,  the  securities  for  the  protection 
of  ryots,  provided  by  the  Regulations  of  1793,  were  set  at 
nought  by  the  zemindars.    With  a  weak  executive,  and  a 
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App.  XIII.  poUoe  not  worthy  of  the  name,  the  Government,  thongh 
si^mr.    solemnly  pledged  to  the  ryots,  was  powerless  to  afford  pro- 
Para.  iT^^ntd.    tection  (paras.  2  and  3). 

IV.  The  country  has  profited  nothing;  the  zemindars 
have  benefited  but  little  by  the  unrighteousness  and  wrong  of 
their  class :  the  bulk  of  the'  zemindars  are  poor  and  mostly 
in  debt. 

(a).  Two  collectors,  too,  have  testified  that  still  the  zemin- 
dars in  their  districts,  as  of  yore,  harbour  dacoits  (bands  of 
robbers)  and  bad  characters. 

{b).  And  of  those  (the  majority  of)  zemindars  who  are  in 
debt,  it  is  inevitable  but  that  their  necessities  compel  them 
to  rack-rent  their  tenants. 

((?) .  While  small  zemindars  who  live  upon  rents  are  needy 
and  rapacious,  cultivating  zemindars  or  proprietors  are  pros- 
perous. 

(d) .  The  levy  of  irregular  cesses  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
previous  Appendix.  Prom  the  further  testimony  in  this 
Appendix  it  appears  that  the  servants  of  zemindars,  from 
being  underpaid,  are  forced  to  levy  cesses  on  their  own 
account ;  a  circumstance  evidencing  the  tremendous  power 
of  zemindars,  under  the  shadow  of  which  their  underlings 
levy  benevolences  for  their  own  behoof. 

(e) .  This  tremendous  power  is  possessed  by  zemindars  who, 
from  1793  to  1859,  set  at  nought  laws  for  the  protection  of 
ryots :  new  laws  may  not  be  of  much  greater  avail  against 
that  power. 

V.  Wherever  the  conditions  a  to  <?,  and  in  most  cases  d 
in  section  IV,  prevail,  the  condition  of  the  ryots  is  bad.  They 
are  prosperous  in  the  24i-Pergunnahs  or  suburban  district  of 
the  Presidency  Division  (and  in  Chittagong),  where  they 
enjoy  fixed  rents ;  in  the  eastern  districts,  where,  through 
intelligence,  strength  of  character,  and  force  of  circumstances, 
they  have  successfully  asserted  rights  against  undue  enhance- 
ment of  rent ;  in  parts  of  the  central  districts,  and  in  some 
northern  districts  where  there  is  a  demand  for  labour.  But 
elsewhere  the  condition  of  the  ryots  is  one  of  deep  indebted- 
ness and  poverty. 

VI.  Wherever,  through  fixity  of  rents,  as  in  the  24- 
Pergunnahs  and  Chittagong,  or  through  exemption  from 
undue  enhancement  and  from  rack-rents,  the  ryote  are  pros- 
perous, wages  ai*e  high  and  labour  is  efficient ;  in  other  parts 
of  Bengal,  where  the  ryots  are  oppressed,  wages  are  low: 
they  are  lowest  in  Behar,  next  in  Orissa  (two  annas  a  day)i 
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three  annas  in  Northern  Bengal,  four  annas  in  Central  and  app.  XIII. 
Eastern  Bengal,  and  six  annas  in  Calcutta ;  and  the  intensity 
of  ryots'  indebtedness  is  distributed  in  the  same  order. 
Referring  to  the  wages  just  mentioned,  the  Bengal  Govern-  ^*"*  *'  °^°*''' 
ment  observed  in  the  report  for  1874i-75 ;  "  So  far,  then,  we 
may  hope  that  the  lot  of  the  labourer,  which  was  always  very 
hard,  has  not  become  harder  of  late.  But  we  must  sorrow- 
fully admit  that  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  can  be  borne.  A 
plain  calculation  wiU  show  that  the  wages  will  suffice  for 
little  more  than  the  purchase  of  food,  and  leave  but  a  slender 
margin  for  his  simplest  wants.  In  Behar,  indeed,  a  compa- 
rison of  prices  with  wages  might  indicate  that  his  lot  must 
be  hard  beyond  endurance." 

VII.  We  have  seen  that  where  the  zemindar  is  the  ryot's 
sole  banker,  the  latter  remains  in  the  thraldom  of  a  pure 
rack-rent.  Where  his  indebtedness  is  to  the  village  money- 
lender, the  result  is  the  same.  "  The  creditor  finds  it  his 
interest  to  support  the  ryots  at  the  lowest  scale  of  mainte- 
nance which  they  will  tolerate  without  rebellion,  and  hence 
he  leaves  them  as  much  of  the  one  crop,  or  advances  them 
as  much  on  the  other,  as  he  finds  necessary ;  they  work,  they 
sow,  they  reap  for  his  profit ;  and  he  takes  as  much  for  prin- 
cipal and  interest  as  he  thinks  he  safely  can  insist  upon." 

VIII.  In  a  district  in  Bhagulpore  Division,  the  Magis- 
trate, in  1872-73,  "  made  enquiries  into  the  condition  of  the 
ryots  on  the  frontier  territory,  and  the  result  is  discouraging, 
in  that,  after  very  fairly  weighing  the  respective  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  both,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  condition  of  the  Nepal  ryot  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than 
that  of  the  British  ryot.  Although  the  smaller  rent  taken 
from  the  former  by  the  Nepalese  Government  is  supplement- 
ed by  forced  labour  and  the  purveyance  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  illegal  cesses  and  exactions  of  zemindars,  middle- 
men, &c.,  and  other  vexations,  turn  the  scale  against  the 
British  cultivator."  Respecting  another  class  in  Onssa,  the 
Bengal  Government  observed  in  its  report  for  1872-73 :  "  At 
the  same  time,  the  comparative  well-doing  of  the  people  is 
somewhat  alloyed  by  the  extreme  poverty  of  a  large  landless 
labouring  class.  The  Collector  of  Balasore  writes  that  he 
has  known  many  cases  where  a  family  only  ate  food  once  in 
two  days,  and  no  member  of  the  family  has  more  than  one 
garment.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  are  now  ample  facilities 
of  emigration." 
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App  .  XIIT.  IX.  On  the  whole,  a  ninety  years'  experience  of  the 
BuiiiliT.  decennial,  afterwards  the  permanent,  settlement  of  Lord 
Pm.TTontd.  CJomwallis  leaves  the  bulk  of  the  millions  of  cultiyating  pro- 
prietors, whose  rights  were  confiscated  in  that  settlement,  in 
a  state  of  impoyerishment  and  of  rack-rent  to  the  zemindar 
or  to  the  village  money-lender,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
amount  of  "unearned  increment'*  since  1789,  which,  yet, 
has  not  prevented  the  hulk  of  the  zemindars  from  remaining 
impoverished  or  in  debt,  and  which  has  not  accrued  to  the 
(government. 

X.  As  in  the  previous  Appendix,  we  clo^  this  summary 
with  the  interrogatory — of  what  earthly  good  to  any  but  the 
money-lender,  and  a  very  few  zemindars,  is  the  existing  per- 
manent zemindary  settlement  ?  Would  not  the  small  minor- 
ity of  ryots  who  ai^  in  tolerable  or  la  good  circumstances 
have  been  better  off  without  it  ?  While  to  the  great  majority, 
of  both  zemindars  and  ryots,  it  has  brought  nothing  but 
indebtedness  and  impoverishment,  notwithstanding  an  in- 
crease of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  Bengal  since  1789 
manifold  greater  than  the  increase  of  population. 


APPENDIX    XIV. 


KIDDLEMIIK. 


1.  Lord  Comwallis's  associations  were  of  a  country  where  App.  XIV. 
property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights :  that  is,  has  rights       — 

in  virtue  of  its  exercising  the  duties  of  property.  Imbued 
with  this  feeling  he  conceived  a  zemindary  settlement,  the 
theory  of  which  was  the  maintenance  of  large  landed  estates 
under  wealthy  proprietors  able  and  willing  to  guide  their 
tenants  in  improving  agriculture,  and  to  assist  them  in 
effecting  improvements  and  in  carrying  on  cultivation  with- 
out recourse  to  the  money-lender.  In  the  expectation  that 
the  zemindar  would  discharge  these  duties  of  property,  he 
was  clothed  with  rights  of  property  previously  imheard  of 
in  Bengal,  and  it  was  hoped  that  his  execution  of  these 
duties  would  establish  kindly  relations  between  him  and  the 
ryots. 

2.  The  progress  of  events  has  dispelled  this,  as  it  has 
dispelled  all  other  illusions  under  wnich  Lord  Comwallis 
confiscated  the  rights  of  millions  of  proprietors.  The 
theory  of  large  landed  estates  has  been  destroyed  in  two 
ways,  viz.,  (1st)  by  the  sub-division  of  zemindaries  under 
the  Hindoo  laws  of  inheritance,  which  sub-division  has 
already,  to  a  great  extent,  impoverished  the  class  of  zemin- 
dars, and  in  two  generations  more  may  complete  the  work ; 
(2ndly)  by  the  creation  of  numerous  classes  of  middlemen 
between  the  actual  cultivators  and  the  great  zemindars  who 
were  to  establish  kindly  relations  with  ryots  by  assisting  the 
latter  in  effecting  agricultural  improvements.  In  place  of 
this  assistance,  the  zemindars  have  provided  middlemen  who 
chastise  the  ryots  with  scorpions. 

3.  There  are  two  kinds  of  middlemen,  viz.^  those — the 
great  majority-^who  are  mere  farmers  of  rents,  and  others 
who  take  leases  of  parts  of  zemindaries  for  actual  cultivation 
of  the  more  valuable  agricultural  products.  This  latter  class 
is  small ;  in  it  we  may  include  indigo-planters,  who,  though 
not  generally  cultivating  their  own  lands  with  hired  labour, 
yet  are  actively  interest^  in  the  cultivation  by  ryots  of  the 
mdigo  which  the  planters  manufacture  for  the  market.  . 
Extracts  showing  the  effect  of  the  system  of  middlemen  on 
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A?p.  XIV.  the  condition  of  the  country,  will  be  presently  given ;  it  will 

fak^  ov   ^  found  that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  against  the 

"'"•      system,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  this  adverse  testimony  is 

Pit..  ^  oontd.  practically  directed  against  those  middlemen  who  are  mere 

farmers  of  rents  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence,  here  and 

there,  in  favour  of    the  system,  applies  entirely  to    those 

middlemen  who  farm,  not  for  rents,  but  for  cultivation. 

4.  Sub-infeudation  formed  no  part  of  the  zemindary  set- 
tlement established  by  B/Cgulation  I  of  1793:  it  was  not 
recognized  until  RegulSgttion  I  of  1819,  as  follows : — 

I.  By  the  rules  of  the  permanent  settlement,  proprietors  of  estates 
paying  revenue  to  Government,  that  is,  the  individuals  answerable  to 
Government  for  the  revenue  then  assessed  on  the  different  mehals,  were 
declared  to  be  entitled  to  make  knj  arrangements  for  the  leasing  of 
their  lands,  in  talook  or  otherwise,  that  they  might  deem  most  con- 
ducive to  their  interests.  By  the  rules  of  Regulation  XLIV  of  1793, 
however,  all  such  arrangements  were  subjected  to  two  limitations: 
first,  that  the  jumma,  or  rent,  should  not  be  fixed  for  a  period  exceeding 
ten  years ;  and  secondly,  that  in  case  of  a  sale  for  Government  arrears, 
such  leases  or  arrangements  should  stand  cancelled  from  the  day  of  sale* 
The  provisions  of  section  II,  Regulation  XLIV,  1793,  by  which  the 
period  of  all  fixed  engagements  for  rent  was  limited  to  ten  years,  have 
been  rescinded  by  section  II,  Regulation  V,  1818;  and  in  R^ula- 
tion  XVIII  of  the  same  year,  it  is  more  distinctly  declared  that  zemin- 
dars are  at  b'berty  to  grant  talooks  or  other  leases  of  their  lands,  fixing  the 
rent  in  perpetuity  at  their  discretion,  subject,  however,  to  the  liability 
of  being  dissolved  on  the  sale  of  the  grantor's  estate  for  the  arrears  of 
the  Government  revenue,  in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore. 

II.  In  practice,  the  grant  of  talooks  and  other  leases  at  a  fixed 
rent  in  perpetuity  had  been  common  with  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  for 
some  time  before  the  passing  of  the  two  regulations  last  mentioned; 
but  notwithstanding  the  abrogation  of  the  rule  which  declared  such 
arrangements  null  and  void,  and  the  abandonment  of  all  intention  or 
desire  to  have  it  enforced  as  a  security  to  the  Government  revenue  in  the 
manner  originally  contemplated,  it  was  omitted  to  declare  in  the  roles 
of  Regulations  V  and  XVIII  of  1812,  or  in  any  other  regulations,  whe- 
ther tenures  at  the  time  in  existence,  and  held  under  covenants  or 
engagements  entered  into  by  the  parties  in  violation  of  the  rule  of 
section  II,  Regulation  XLIV,  1793,  should,  if  called  in  question*  be 
deemed  invalid  and  void  as  heretofore.  This  point  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  set  at  rest  by  a  general  declaration  of  the  validity  of  any 
tenures  that  may  be  now  in  existence,  notwithstanding  that  they  may 
have  been  granted  at  a  rent  fixed  in  perpetuity,  or  for  a  longer  term 
than  ten  years,  while  the  rule  fixing  this  limitation  to  the  term  of  all 
such  engagements,  and  declaring  null  and  void  any  granted  in  contra- 
vention thereof,  was  in  force. 

III.  Furthermore,  in  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  thus  conceded  to 
zemindars  under  direct  engagements  with  Government,  there  has  been 
created  a  tenure  which  had  its  origin  on  the   estates  of  the    Rajah  of 
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Bardwan^  but    has  since  been    extended  to  other  zemindaaies ;  theApp.  XIV. 
character  of  which  tenure  is^  that  it  is  a  talook  created  by  the  zemindar 
to  be  held  at  a  rent  fixed  in  perpetuiiy  by  the  lessee  and  his  heirs  for 


ever.  The  tenant  is  called  upon  to  furnish  collateral  security  for  the  p,^'^]'^^ 
rent,  and  for  his  conduct  generally,  or  he  is  exeused  from  this  obUgation 
at  the  zemindar's  discretion ;  but  even  if  the  original  tenant  be  excused^ 
stilly  in  case  of  sale  for  arrears^  or  other  operation  leading  to  the 
introduction  of  another  tenant^  such  new  incumbent  has  always  in 
practice  been  liable  to  be  so  called  upon  at  the  option  of  the  zemindar.  ** 

IV.  These  tenures  have  usually  been  denominated  putnee  talooks^ 
and  it  has  been  a  common  practice  of  the  holders  of  them  to  underlet  on 
precisely  similar  terms  to  other  persons,  who,  on  taking  such  leases, 
went  by  the  name  of  durputnee  talookdars :  these,  again,  sometimes 
similarly  underlet  to  seputneedars ;  and  the  conditions  of  all  the 
title-deeds  vary  in  nothing  material  from  the  original  engagements  exe- 
cuted by  the  first  holder.    *    * 

v.  The  tenures  in  question  have  extended  through  several  zillahs  of 
Bengal ;  and  the  mischie&  which  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  consistent 
rule  of  action  for  the  guidance  of  the  courts  of  civil  judicature  in  regard 
to  them  have  been  productive  of  such  confusion  as  to  demand  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature.  It  has  accordingly  been  decreed  necessary  to 
regulate  and  define  the  nature  of  the  property  given  and  acquired  on  the 
creation  of  a  putnee  talook  as  above  described ;  also  to  declare  the  legality 
of  the  practice  of  underleting  in  the  makmer  in  which  it  has  been 
exercised  by  putneedars  and  others.    *    * 

VI.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  any  leases  or  engagements  for  the 
fixing  of  rent,  now  in  existence,  that  may  have  been  granted  or  con- 
cluded for  a  term  of  years,  or  in  perpetuity,  by  a  proprietor  under 
engagements  with  Government,  or  other  person  competent  to  grant  the 
same,  shall  be  deemed  good  and  vaUd  tenures,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  covenants  or  engagements  interchanged,  notwithstanding  that 
the  same  may  have  been  executed  before  the  passing  of  Eegulation  V, 
181S,  and  which  the  rule  of  section  II,  Begulation  XLIV,  1793,  which 
limited  the  period  for  which  it  was  lawful  to  grant  such  engagement  to 
ten  years,  was  in  full  force  and  effect,  &;c.,  &c. 

VII.  (a).  Firit. — ^The  tenures  known  by  the  name  of  putnee  talooks, 
as  described  in  the  preamble  to  this  Begulation,  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
valid  tenures  in  perpetuity,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  engagements 
under  which  they  are  held.  They  are  heritable  by  their  conditions; 
and  it  is  hereby  further  declared  that  they  are  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred by  sale,  gift,  or  otherwise,  at  the  discretion  of  the  holder,  as 
well  as  answerable  for  his  personal  debts,  and  subject  to  the  process  of 
the  courts  of  judicature,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  real  property. 

(d).  iSfccm J.— Putnee  talookdars  are  hereby  declared  to  possess  the 

right  of  letting  out  the  lands  composing  their  talooks  in  any  manner 

.  they  may  deem  most  conducive  to  their  interest,  and  any  engagements 

.so  entered  into  by  such  talookdars  with  others  shall  be  legal  and  bind- 

.ing  between  the  parties  to  the  same,  their  heirs  and  assignees,  &X5.,  &c. 

VIII.  If  the  holder  of  a  putnee  talook  shall  have  underlet  in  such 
manner  as  to  have  conveyed  a  similar  interest  to  that  enjoyed  by  him- 
self, as  explained  in  the  preamble   to  this   Begulation,  the  holder  of 

23 
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App.  XIV.  sndh  a  t&oxLth  fthftll  be  deemed  to  htve  aiequired  all  thii  rights  and  im- 

-— -       tntmities  deelansd  in  the  preceding  section  to  attaoh  to  pntaee  talookv^ 

nvuuB.      in  SO  fiar  a6  coitcenis  the  g^ntor  of  snch  tmdertennre.    The  same  con* 

Pftriu  ieontd.    ^tftiction  fthall  also  apply  in  the  case  of  putnee  talooks  of  th^  third  or 

fourth  degree. 

IX.  The  right  of  alienation  having  been  declared  to  vest  in  the 
holder  of  a  putnee  talook^  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  the  zemindar  or 
other  superior  to  refuse  to  register^  and  otherwise  to  give  effect  to 
such  alienations  by  discharging  the  party  transferring  his  interest  from 
personal  re^nsMity,  anl  %  accepting  the  engagemente  of  the 
transferee.  In  conf ormity>  however^  with  established  usage^  the  zemm- 
dar  or  other  superior  shall  be  entitled  to  exact  a  fee  upon  every  such 
alienation ;  and  the  rate  of  the  said  fee  is  hereby  fixed  at  two  per  cent, 
on  the  jumma  or  annual  rent  of  the  interest  transferred,  until  the 
same  shall  amount  to  one  hundred  rupees,  which  sum  diall  be  the 
maximum  of  any  fee  to  be  exacted  on  this  account^  frc.^  &c. 

5.  The  Bengal  Gorettunent,  in  Sir  Geotge  Otoipbell's 
Administration  Report  for  1872-73,  gave  the  foUowing  history 
of  these  sub-tenures : — 

(a).  At  the  permanent  settlement,  Oovemment,  by  abdicating  itks 
position  as  exclnsive  possessor  of  the  soil,  and  contenting  itself  with 
a  permanent  rent  charge  on  the  land,  escaped  thenceforward  aQ  the 
labour  and  risks  attendant  upon  detailed  mofnssil  management.  Hnb 
zemindars  of  Bengal  Proper  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  example  set 
them^  and  immediately  began  to  dispose  of  their  zemindaries  in  a  similar 
manner.  Permanent  undeitennres,  known  as  putnee  temires,  were  created 
in  large  numbers,  and  extensive  tracts  were  leased  out  on  long  terms. 
By  the  year  1819  permanent  alienations  of  the  kind  descimd  had 
been  so  exteneively  effected^  that  they  were  formally  legalised  by 
Regulation  VIlI  of  that  year,  and  means  afforded  to  the  mmind^ 
6f  recovering  arrears  of  rent  from  his  putneedars,  almost  identical  with 
those  by  which  the  demands  of  Government  were  enforced  againrt 
himself.  The  practice  of  granting  such  nndeitenures  has  steadity 
continued  nntil^  at  the  present  day,  with  the  putnee  and  subordinate 
tenures  in  Bengal  Proper  and  the  farming  system  of  Behar^  but  a  smiA 
proportion  of  the  whole  permanently-settled  area  remains  in  the  direct 
possession  of  the  zemindars.  In  these  alienations  the  zemindars  have 
made  far  better  terms  for  Hiemsdves  than  the  Government  was  able  to 
make  for  itself  in  179S.  It  has  rarely  happened  that  a  putnee,  or  evm 
a  lea^e  for  a  term  of  years,  has  been  given  otherwise  than  on  paymetft  cff 
a  boiitis,  which  has  discounted  the  contingency  of  many  years'  increased 
relits.  It  is  a  system  by  which,  in  its  adoption  by  the  zemindars,  their 
porterity  snffeb,  because  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  bonus  were  not  ^xiteted,  k 
higher  rental  could  be  permanently  obtained  from  the  fand.  This  con- 
trideration  has  Hot,  however,  had  mKch  practical  weight  with  the  land- 
holders. And  if  a  gradual  accession  to  the  wealth  and  ilifiuence  of  sub- 
*{>roprietors  be  a  desirable  thing  in  the  int^est  of  the  community,  tlie 
selfishness  of  the  landholding  class  is  not,  in  this  instance  of  it,  a  subje  " 
for  regret. 
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{6).  The  process  of  flub-infeudation  described  above  has  not  terminat-  App.  XIV. 
ed  with  tihe  putneedars  and  ijaidars ;  however,  gradations  of  sub-tenures  q,„j|7~ 
under  them  called  dur-putnees  and  dur-ijarafi,  and  even  further  subordi-  cBABAom  ov 
Bate  tenures^  have  been  created  in  great  numbers.   And  not  unfrequently^  kidolsimv. 
especially  where   particular  lands    are    required    for  the    growth  oi       ^^^  •• 
special  crops,  such  as  indigo,  superior  holders  have  taken  under-tenures 
from  their  own  tenants.       These  tenures    and  under-tenures    oft^i 
comprise  defined  tracts  of  land ;  but  a  common  practice  ha3  been  to 
sublet  certain  aliquot  shares  of  the  whole  superior  tenure,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  that  the  tenants  in  any  particular  village  of  an  estate 
now  very  usually  pay  their  rents  to  two,  or  many  more  than  two,  different 
masters,  so  many  annas  in  the  rupee  to  each.     It  must  be  added  that  in 
many  cases  where  an  estate  or  tenure  has  been  sublet,  the  lessor  has 
reserved  certain  portions,  generally  those  immediately  contiguous  to  his 
residence,  in  his  own  possession.     These  he  may  cultivate  by  keeping 
lyots  upon  them,  qr  especially,  if  he  be  a  European  indigo  planter,  by 
lured  labour. 

{c).  All  the  under-tenures  in  Bengal  have  not,  however,  been  created 
since  the  permanent  settlement  in  the  manner  above  described.  Depend- 
ant taluks,  ganties,  howlas,  and  other  similar  fixed  and  transferable 
under-tenures  existed  before  the  settlement.  Their  permanent  character 
was  practically  recognized  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  and  has  at  my 
rate  since  been  confirmed  by  lapse  of  time. 

6.  Bespecting  the  general  character  of  the  middlemen  that 
have  sprung  up  under  the  laws  for  protecting  under-tenures 
held  between  the  zemindar  and  the  ryot,  there  is  the  f oUqw- 
,ing  testimony : — 

1.  Bengal  Goveknment,  No.  1263,  dated  5th  March  1855,  to  Board 
of  Revenue. 

Forwarding  extracts  from  a  memorandum  on  the  District  of  Chum* 
.pamn,  submitted  by  the  Joint  Ma^strate  and  Deputy  Collector,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Lieutenant*Gk)vemor^B  recent  visit  to  that  district  :— 

(a.)  The  curse  of  this  district  is  the  iuBecure  nature  of  the  ryoia* 
land  tenme.  The  cultivator,  though  nominally  protected  by  R^juktiottfl 
of  all  sorts,  has,  practically,  no  rights  in  the  soil.  His  rent  is  contin- 
nally  raised ;  be  is  oppressed  and  worried  by  every  successive  ticcadar, 
untU  he  is  actually  forced  out  of  his  holding  and  driven  to  take  sheHer 
in  the  Nepaul  Terai.  A  list  of  all  the  ryots  who  have  abandoned  their 
villages  on  acoomit  of  the  oppfesnon  of  the  tieeadavs  within  the  last  ten 
years  would  be  a^i^sgestiye  document. 

fi).  Another  great  evil  is  the  w:ay  in  which  villages  are  contin^ually 
sublet.  I  have  known  an  instance  where  there  were  five  different  ticca- 
dars  within  feight  years.  Of  course,  fill  these  five  raised  the  rents  of  the 
village  besides  t^ng  t^alaamee,  an4  A  hundred  other  oppressive  abwais, 
from  the  jmifortnnate  cultivators.  Within  the  Bettiah  Rajah's  zemindaree, 
vilWes  ai)B  frequently  given  in  the  first  instance  to  some  durbar  favourite, 
.coaonman,  or  a  table-servant,  for  instance,  who  immediatelv  sublets  it  at 
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App.  XIV.  a  profit.  The  original  grantee  never  goes  near  the  village^  nor  takes  the 
slightest  interest  in  it.     His  object  is  simply  to  make  as  much  of  it  as 

onkMAmmm  ov    possible  within  the  shortest  time.    ^    ^ 

Mu>i>LMfMr.  ^^j     (After  further  extracts  regarding  the  oppressive  working  of  the 

p»r».  e,  contd.  Ja^^^g  for  distraint  and  sale,  tbe  Lieutenant-Governor  observed)  :  Every- 
where during  his  march  through  this  district,  I  am  desired  to  say,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  found  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  oppression 
which  the  tenants  of  the  Rajah  of  Bettiah  are  here  described  as  suffer- 
ing. In  every  vfllage  and  on  every  roadside  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  beset  by  their  complaints,  and  ample  corroboration  of  all  they  stated 
was  afforded  by  the  indigo-planters  and  the  authorities  of  the  district. 

II. — Petition  of  Fbotbstant  Missiokakibs   besidino   is   or  neab 
Calcutta  {1852). 

In  many  cases  the  zemindars  themselves  are  not  aware  of  all  the 
misery  which  is  inflicted  in  their  name  upon  the  lyots  by  the  agents 
whom  they  employ  in  collecting  the  rent.  These  middlemen  are,  in 
truth,  the  greatest  tyrants.  And  as  such  middlemen  would  have 
to  be  employed  by  Government  in  case  the  ryotwari  system  should 
be  substituted  for  the  zemindary  system,  it  is  clear  that  such  a 
change  would  not  be  of  any  great  advantage  to  the  lyots,  probably  of 
none  at  all.  It  is  weU  known  that  the  middlemen  employed  by  humane 
European  indigo  planters  are  in  many  cases  as  oppressive  as  those 
employed  by  native  zemindars.  "What  is  wanted  is  that  the  lyot 
should  have  direct  access  to  his  landlord,  and  that  the  interests  of  both 
should  be  the  same.  And  this  object  would  probably  be  accomplished, 
in  process  of  time,  if,  by  legalizing  the  commutation  of  the  land-tax, 
the  prospect  of  becoming  free  landholders  was  open  to  capitalists. 
{Alexander  Duff  and  20  other  signatwres) . 

• 

III. — Zeminoabs^  24-PEBGUimAHS  {February  1657). 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  law  will  be 
tbe  multiplication  of  these  middle-tenures.  That  the  multiplication  of 
middle-tenures  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  is  a  fact  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  rent  is  highest  and  the  rights  of  the  resident  tenantry  have 
suffered  the  most  in  those  districts  ^  Bengal  in  which  middle-tenures 
abound,  it  being  notorious  that  middlemen  are  the  most  oppzessiYe  and 
extortionate  of  landlords  all  over  the  world. 

IV.— Bbngal  Bbitish  Loian  Assocution  {May  1857). 

The  advocates  of  this  Bill  would  seem  scarcely  to  have  enouired  t» 
what  extent  the  new  security  given  to  middle-tenures  is  callea  for  by 
experience  or  sound  policy,  as  proved  by  actual  facts,  rather  than  theoret- 
ical clamour.  Since  the  date  of  the  settlement,  it  is  notorious  that 
these  tenures  have  largely  increased,  both  in  number  and  in  value,  and 
do  continue  to  increase.  Then,  the  policy  of  increasing  middle-holdings 
is  unhesitatingly  negatived  by  all  practical  men.  Tour  petitioners  aflbm 
that,  were  evidence  upon  the  point  taken  at  the  Bar  of  your  Honourable 
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Council^  it  would   soon   be  apparent^   and  conclasivelj   proved,   thatApp.  XIV. 

rent  is  highest,  and  the  interests  of  the  cultivator  have  been  most  neglect-        

ed  or  borne  down,  wherever  middle-tenures  abound,  and  that  the  worst  of  ^^mm  o> 
landlords  are  the  middlemen,  whom  it  is  the  object  and  necessary  conse-  «»»"^««»»- 
quence  of  the  proposed  legislation  to  encourage  and  to  multiply.     Yo*ur  Pan.  0,  contd. 
petitioners  say  this,  not  in  abuse  or  condemnation  of  the  holders  of  such 
tenures  (which  are  not  sparingly  shared  among  your  petitioners  them- 
selves), but  as  showing  tiie  necessities  of  their  position,  and  the  impolicy 
of  holding  out  a  premium  for  an  extension  of  the  class. 

V. — Mb.  a.   Sconcb,  Commissionbb  op  Chittagong   (19tA  February 
1850). 

The  bane  of  the  landed  interest  in  India,  that  is,  of  all  those  who 
are  primarily  interested  in  the  land — the  landholders  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  actual  cultivators  on  the  other — ^is  the  creation  of  sub-tenures 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  seek  to  lease  rente,  not  lands ;  who  specu- 
late upon  the  opportunity  they  may  be  enabled  to  command  of  realizing 
extortionate  ren^  ;  and  who,  being  neither  landlords  nor  cultivators, 
are  permitted  to  absorb  such  an  amount  of  the  profits  of  the  land  as  is 
calculated  to  paralyze  the  efficient  operations  of  those  with  whose  pros- 
perity the  prosperity  of  the  entire  country  is  most  nearly  identified. 
We  require  no  law  to  facilitate  farming  of  rents ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  it  must  always  happen  that  ryots  of  land  already  in  cultivation  wiU 
be  found  located  within  the  areas  which  intending  farmers,  whose  object 
is  either  to  clear  waste  land,  or  to  cultivate  more  profitable  products,  may 
wish  to  lease,  it  is  perfectly  just  to  recognize,  and  it  is  per^tly  easy  to 
distinguish,  such  cases  from  others  in  which  a  permanent  intermediate 
interest  is  sought  to  be  alienated, 

VI.— Me.  a.  Foebbs  {13tk  February  1850). 

I  consider  it  necessary  to  state  my  reasons  in  detail  for  not  granting 
further  protection  to  middlemen  (persons  between  the  cultivator  and 
the  zemindar)  on  the  pretext  of  their  being  capitalists  and  making 
advances  to  the  actual  cultivator.  It  would  obviously  lead  to  frau£i 
on  the  purchasers,  and  foster  and  perpetuate  a  most  oppressive  system, 
as  the  middlemen  would  practise  every  art  to  keep  the  cultivator  in  debt, 
that  he  may  continue  to  receive  the  produce  of  the  particular  crops  that 
the  cultivator  is  compelled  to  grow. 

VII. — ^Me.  £.  CuEEiB,  Legislative  Coukcil  {17li  Hay  1856). 

Even  with  respect  to  putnees,  dur-putnees,  se-putnees,  and  so  on, 
he  for  one  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  conditions  under  which 
under-tenures  had  existed  since  their  first  creation,  some  60  years  ago, 
and  which  were  recognized  and  confirmed  by  Regulation  VIII  of  1819^ 
ought  to  be  abrogated,  or  thai  the  terms  of  the  contracts  under  which 
they  held  should  be  set  aside.  He  believed  that  the  direct  tendency  of 
the  putnee  system  of  subletting  was  so  to  grind  down  the  ryot,  that 
every  new  link  in  the  chain  of  under-tenure  was  an  additional  burden 
on  lus  back* 
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App.  XIV.  VIII.— Captain  W.  H.  Crautobd  (»6a  May  1866). 

gbhsbal  The  Honourable  Member  representing  the  Government  of  Bengal  has 

mBBiSSlr?'  gone  so  far  as  to  deckre,  in  his  place  in  Cooncil^  that  putnee  and  other 
—  tenures  of  that  class  are  the  scourge  of  the  country^  and  that  the  legis- 
Pan.  6,  contd.  j^^^^  contemplated  is  peculiarly  tor  their  security^  and  calculated  to  tend 
to  their  multiplication.  Any  argument  that  I  might  urge  to  show  that 
the  creation  oi  these  tenures  usually  relieves  the  ryots  from  the  exactions  of 
an  embarrassed  landlord^  and  replaces  him  by  one  with  whom  the  primaiy 
object  is  not  the  collection  of  rent^  but  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
tural operations^  might  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  But  the  present 
head  of  the  Government  (Sir  Frederick  Halliday)  has^  fortunately  for  me, 
recorded  his  opinion  on  this  point  in  the  following  words  (see  para- 
graph 1,  section  II). 

7.  The  policy  of  discouraging  or  encouraging  under- 
tenures  is  discussed  in  the  following  extracts ; — 

I. — LoKD  Dalhousib  {21H  October  1852) . 

(a).  I  am  stilly  however^  inclined  to  think  that  perpeiuallesses  ougbt 
not  to  be  favourably  recognized^  except  in  the  case  of  manu&etcH-ieSi  tanks^ 
or  permanent  building^.  I  conceive  that  a  perpetual  lease  for  any 
agricultural  purpose  can  hardly  be  advisable, 

(d).  I  regard  the  protection  of  under-tenuies  from  the  effects  of  a  sale 
for  arrears  of  public  revenue  as  of  the  highest  value  for  giving  that 
security  to  the  property  of  the  ordinary  cultivator^  or  of  the  man  of 
enterprise  and  capital^  without  which  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any 
substantial  improvement  in  Bengal^  or  any  materiiEd  increase  of  ittf 
resources. 

II.— Me.  p.  J.  Hallidat  {1M  October  1839). 

If  ever  any  great  improvement  is  to  happen  to  this  country^  it  must 
come  by  means  of  the  introduction^  as  wtdeT'tenants  of  zemindars^  of  men 
of  skillj  capital^  and  enterprise. 

III.— Mb,  J.  Lewis  {im  Jime  1840). 

The  agricultural  resources  of  all  countries  are^  I  believe^  developed 
best  and  fastest  by  the  farmer — ^the  man^  that  is^  who  subsists  mostly 
upon  the  profits  of  capital  applied  to  land.  To  afford  this  man  adequate 
security^  is  to  ensure  the  application  of  the  largest  portion  possible  o£ 
intelligence  and  capital  to  the  land ;  thus  enlarging  to  the  utmost  the 
true  sources  whence  all  revenue^  whether  settled  permanently  or  not,  is 
derived,  and  widening  the  marginal  excess  of  rent  over  revenue,  which 
the  settlement  of  1793  bestowed  upon  and  endeavoured  to  secure  to  the 
zemindars  of  Bengal. 

rV.— Me.  Welby  Jackson  {16th  June  1840). 

The  provision  in  favour  of  band  fide  leases  of  20  years  appears  to  me 
objectionable  in  this  respect :  the  zemindars  have  never  had  the  right  to 
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croate  suph  a  lien  on  tb^  property^  and  it  would  be  an  alteration  of  thjQ  App.  XIV. 

whole  aystem  to  allpw  them  tp  do  so  now.    *    *    *    If  the  ^m,ind^r$i  or       

their  farmers  were  in  the  habit  of  laying  oat  capita  on  the  improvepaent  of  o^^m^  o^ 
tbeir  lands^  it  woqld  be  an  object  to  retain  them  i  9ueb  a  zemindar  would  '^°''""*- 
pay  his  revenue^  and  would  not  run  a  cbanee  of  being  onsted :  b^t  how  Pva.  7,  o<mtd. 
few  zemindars  lay  out  the  smallest  ^um;  in  this  manner,  how  few 
farmers  ?    The  farmers,  and  indeed  the  zemindars  toc^^  geneially  collect 
as  much  as  they  possibly  can ;  they  make  a  very  high  nonimal  rent-roll, 
and  then  collect  as  near  as  they  can    to  the  amount ;  but  it  is  ahnost 
always  impossible  to  collect  the  whole,  and  their  ryots  are  thus  always  in 
their  debt,  though  the  balances  are  nonimal.    The  only  ts^men  who  are 
really  improvers  are  the  European  indigo  and  other  manufacturers; 
by  creating  a  demand  and  advancing  the  means  of  producing  the  raw 
material,  they  extend  and  improve  the  cultivation :  these  men  it  is 
desirable  to  support. 

v.— Mb.  H.  T.  Peinsbp  {8tA  July  1841). 

In  the  first  place,  protection  is  given  to  the  ijaradars,  or  mere  tuhseel 
people,  who  took  their  lease  with  no  speculation  of  cultivating  and  lay- 
ing out  money  in  improvements,  but  merely  on  a  calculation  of  what  they 
could  g^nd  from  other  under-tenants  by  skill  in  Regulation  processes  and 
chicanery"^  and  perhaps  even  by  violence. 

VI.— Ma.  A.  SooNCB  {4th  April  1857). 

I  would  repeat  what  I  said  in  1850  (paragraph  6,  section  IVj,  that 
we  need  no  new  law  to  facilitate  &nns  of  rents.  Yet  the  taluks  and 
other  intermediate  tenures  that  press  for  permanent  recog^tion  are  no- 
thing else  but  farms  or  assigpiments  of  rents.  Talukdars  are  not  agri- 
culturists ;  and  when  we  are  invoked  to  develope  agriculture,  let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  from  the  lyot — from  the  man  who  ploughs  and  sows, 
and  not  the  talukdar — ^that  the  development  is  to  come.  It  is  time  to 
part  with  the  notion  that  agriculturists  cannot  distinguish  between  pro- 
fitable and  unprofitable  crops,  and  that  they  will  not  adopt  the  former 
in  preference  to  the  latter.  No  men,  according  to  their  simple  lights, 
incur  greater  sacrifices  to  secure  their  harvests ;  and  as  freely  as  any  set 
of  men  will  they  change  the  course  of  their  familiar  agriculture  if  the 
change  promises  to  pay  them  better.  The  most  erroneous  of  all  notions 
is  to  describe  or  limit  the  development  of  agricultural  resources  by  the 
payment  of  advances,  or  to  measure,  for  example,  the  advantage  of 
advances  by  the  manu&ctnre  and  export  of  indigo.  If  upon  that  we 
build  agricultural  development,  we  build  upon  deception  and  delusion. 
Who  that  has  seen  has  not  admired  the  careful,  ahnost  triturated,  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  and  wheat  fields  in  the  higher  lands  of  rice  countries  ? 
Who  grow  safflower  ?  Who  produce  the  immense  crops  that  supply  our 
greatest  market  with  jute  and  oilseeds  ?  From  such  facts  are  the  objects 
of  agricultural  improvement  most  truly  presented  to  us,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  attained  most  correctly  indicated.  Our  greatest  and 
never  sleeping^  purpose,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  to  secure  to  our  agri- 
cultural population  the  utmost  benefit  of  their  labour,  and  to  disencum- 
ber them — always  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  law— from  an  intend- 
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Afp.  XIY.  ing  BQccession  of  middle-tenures  ;  this  ptirpofie  was  set  forth  in  clause 
1^  section  VIII^  Begolation  1, 1793  ;  and  instead  of  redeeming  what  I 
will  call  the  pledge  then  undertaken  to  exact  laws  necessaiy  for  the  protec- 
tion and  welfare  of  the  ryots  and  other  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  ten- 

Pm.  7,  eonid.  dency  of  the  present  Bill  will  practically  be  to  interpose  a  screen 
between  our  sight  and  theirs,  by  fostering  the  creation  of  middle- 
tenures,  and  perpetuating  them  against  all  contingencies. 

8.  The  extracts  in  this  Appendix  contain  a  general  and 
unqualified  condemnation  of  those  middlemen,  the  bulk  of 
the  class,  who  are  mere  farmers  of  rents. 
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waste  lands  akd  misceuiakeons. 
1. — ^Waste  Lands. 

I. — Law  and  Constitution  of  Ltdia.  App.  XV. 

(a).  We  8ee^  tlieiefore^  that  the  practice  of  India  corresponds  with  the  Pi«efl«r«<  m?. 
written  law  in  this;  for  in  the  reign  of  Akbar  it  was  the  cultivated 
land  only  that  was  measured ;  it  was  the  cultivated  land  whose  value 
was  ascertained ;  and  it  was  the  cultivated  land  that  afforded  .the  datum 
for  making  the  decennial  settlement ;  and  it  was  from  the  records  estab- 
lished on  that  basis  that  the  revenues  of  the  Lower  Provinces  were 
limited  for  ever  by  what  is  called  the  permanent  settlement.  Conse- 
quently^ by  the  law  of  India^  all  the  uncultivated  land  (which  is^ 
according  to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  "  one-half^  and  about  half  of  which  is 
capable  of  culti vation^  the  other  half  irreclaimable^  or  on  rivers  and  lakes '') 
of  the  whole  of  the  three  provinces  still  remains  the  property  of  Govern- 
ment; for^  without  an  express  equivalent  and  specification  of  revenue,  there 
existed  no  power  legally  capable  of  giving  them  away^  by  any  lawful 
deed  of  conveyance  or  any  legal  mode  whatsoever. 

{6) .  Nor,  in  equity^  can  these  lands  be  deemed  to  have  been  given  away, 
because  no  equitable  value  was  put  upon  them  by  either  party  to  the 
permanent  settlement.  It  was  the  productive  land,  the  rent-paying 
land,  that  was  the  subject-matter  of  settlement  between  the  parties ;  and 
that  rent-paying  land  consisted  of  "  villages ;  ^'  for  all  the  land  of  the 
country  resolves  itselE  into  the  land  of  such  or  such  a  village.  There 
are  larger  and  smaller  divisions ;  but  this  is  the  most  definite  and  best 
known,  and  therefore  I  follow  tiie  native  rasters  in  adopting  it. 

{c).  Thequantity  of  land  belonging  to  every  village  instated  in  be^^ahs; 
the  boundaries  perhaps  specified,  but  probably  not  well  defined.  One 
of  the  contracting  parties  at  least  (the  zemindajr)  was,  therefore^  bargain- 
ing for  a  specific  quantity  of  land.  This  quantity  of  land  was  the  land 
in  cultivation ;  and  must  have  been  so.  The  zemindar  had  no  capital  to 
enable  him  to  offer  a  rent  to  Government  for  land  that  was  not  imme- 
diately productive ;  nor  could  Government  have  believed  that  he  had, 
without  entertaining  the  most  extravagant  fancy.  I  say,  therefore^ 
that  not  onlv  the  law,  but  even  the  equity  of  the  case,  is  against  the 
alienation  of  the  uncultivated  land,    -x-    *    -K" 

(d).  The  Act^  under  the  authority  of  which  the  permanent  settlement 
was  made,  gave  no  power  to  grant  waste  land.  It  is  the  24th  Geo.  Ill, 
chap.  26,  sec.  89.  By  this  section,  the  Court  of  Directors  were  required 
to  give  orders  for  settling  and  establishing  "  upon  principles  of  moder- 
ation and  justice/*  according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  o/ India,  ihe 
permanent  rules  "  by  which  the  tribute,  rents,  and  services  of  the  rajahs, 
zemindars,  polygars,  talukdars,  and  other  native  landholders,  should  be' 
in  future  rendered  and  paid  to  tiie  United  Company.'' 

{e) .  Here  there  is  no  authority  to  give  away  waste  land,  or  uncultivated 
lands,  or,  indeed,  land  at  all;  nothing  in  the  most  remote  sense  author- 
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App.  XV.  izing  the  giving  any  permanent  right  to  land  of  any  kind.  It  is  to  ''  fix 
permanent  rule*  for  the  payment  of  rents,  tributes^  and  services  due  from 

w  wI«iB?.2m.  i^ative  landholders/'  snch  as  rajahs^  zemindars^  polygars^  talukdars^  to 
the  Company ;  affording  a  presumption^  indeed^  in  <&rect  opposition  to 

p»».  1,  contd.  ^^  j^^  ^£  pjQpej^y  jjj  tjjg  gQii  existing  in  any  of  the  classes  of  persons 

mentioned.  And  these  "  rules  for  paying  rents  '^  were  ordered  to  be 
fixed  *'  according  to  the  law  and  constitution  of  India^'^  which  debars 
even  the  Emperor  himself  from  giving  away  one  inch  of  waste  or  any 
other  land  without  an  equivalent. 

2.  Prom  the  immense  extent  of  "WEste  land  at  the  time, 
this  stretch  of  authority,  heyond  even  the  power  possessed  by 
the  Emperor,  was  unjustifiable :  thus — 

tatToS^oMndi^'  (<») .  Lord  Comwallis  at  the  same  time  estimated  no  less  than  a  third  of 
i»ge  157,  and  the  C<»npany'8  territory  to  be  a  jungle,  which  Mr.  Colebrooke  confirms, 
tionTvoLV^  and  states  that  ^'  the  researches  on  which  I  (Mr.  Colebrooke)  wa« 
page  46.  eogaged  at  the  time,  furnish  me  with  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the 

estimate  may,  with  great  approximation  to  accuracy^  be  understood  as 
applicable  to  lands  fit  for  cultivation,  and  totally  exclusive  of  lands 
barren  and  irreclaimable/^  Here,  then,  we  havie  confessedly  one-third 
of  the  whole  cultivable  land  (and  one-third  of  the  whole  '^  gross  collec- 
tions from  tiie  cultivator,  for  charges  of  collection  and  intermediate 
profits  between  Government  and  tha  rental " )  avowedly  relinquished  by 
the  Oovemment ;  and  we  are  told  that  this  should  be  the  basis  of  the 
permanent  settiement. 

3.  The  Emperor's  power  to  give  away  waste  land  was 
restrained  by  the  Mahomedan  law,  which  limited,  very  pre- 

.  cisely,  the  application  of  the  revenue  from  land  to  specific 
objects:  thus — 

Page  eo.  (^)*  The  khuranj  and  the  jozeeot  or  capitation  tax,  ke.,  skall  be  «^pros* 

priated,  says  the  Mahomedan  law,  to  the  use  of  troops,  in  building  and 
maintaining  fortifications,  guarding  the  highways,  in  digging  canals,  in 
maintaining  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  good  of  the  people  (as 
kazees,  mooftees,  mooozzins,  public  teaoheirs),  in  feeding  the  poor,  paying 
collectors  of  tiie  taxes,  building  and  r^airing  mosques,  bridges,  &^^ 
*'  Finally,  every  Moslem  in  want  has  a  claim  on  the  public  treasury, 
according  to  his  exigencies,  for  himself,  wife,  and  chUdi^n  under  age^ 
for  decent  food  and  raiment ;  but  holy  men,  and  those  learned  in  ih^ 
law,  the  descendants  of  Aalee  and  the  noble,  have  a  claim  to  a  greater 
share,  because  dignifying  them,  dignifies  the  sons  of  Islaum/^ 

Page  61.  (d).  ''  Four  classes  of  men,''  says  the  Jfeett  Aibaree,  "  have  lived  on 

pensions  granted  them  for  their  subsistence :  1st,  the  learned  and  tbaii: 
sdiolars ;  Snd,  those  who  have  retired  from  the  world,  hply  men^  wii 
goohanusheen ;  3rd,  the  needy,  who  are  not  able  to  help  thems^ves;  4^^ 
the  descendants  of  great  families  (an  error  in  the  translation  for  descend- 
ants of  Aalee),  who  from  false  ^ame  will  do  nothing  for  themselves ; 
besides  the  army,  the  pay  of  which  amounted  to  Bs.  77,29,652/' 

Pagee66ft  69.  {c).  The  sovereign  has  the  power  of  making  a  grant  of  waste  land  on 

condition  that  the  grantee  pay  the  assessment  to  which  such  land  is 
Kable  for  what  he  does  cultivate.    *    ^    The  sovereign  ^amivt  make  a 
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donation  of  the  khurai^  of  the  lands  of  an  indiYidual  to  the  owner^  unless  App.  XY . 
the  donee  be  of  those  to  whom  the  law  assigns  a  public  maintenaBce        - — 
(literally^  ''  an  object  of,  or  one  entitled  to,  a  share  of  the  khurauj^') .  nr  w^  l!^7i. 
But  should  the  sovereign  assign  the  khurauj  to  the  owner,  and  leave  it      pJiT^. 
with  him,  the  owner  being  of  those  who  are  entitled  by  law  to  share  in 
the  khurauj,  it  is  legal,  according  to  Aboo  YoosuFs  opinion ;  and  this 
is  decided  law,  as  Kazee  Elhan  states.    Imam  Moohummud  dissents. 
This,  however,  it  is  evident,  can  only  be  a  personal  grants  and  must,  at 
all  events,  cease  with  the  existence  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  made, 
inasmuch  as  the  qualities  or  circumstances  which  render  one  individual  an 
ob;ecl  entitled  to  share  in  the  khurauj,  viz,y  his  being  a  soldier,  kazee, 
mooftee,  teacher,  collector  of  revenue,  a  police  officer,  or  other  public 
functionary  of  Government,  a  learned  or  holy  man,  are  altogether 
personal. 

(d).  By  the  Mahomedan  law,  the  sovereign,  as  we  have  seen,  has  no  page  70. 
power  to  give  away  public  property  of  any  kind  without  an  equivalent. 
He  cannot  bestow  a  lakheerauj  grant  in  any  other  way  than  tnat  above 
mentioned,  viz.,  by  an  appropriation  of  the  khurauj  of  one^s  own  estate 
to  the  owner  himself,  with  the  condition  attached  of  his  being  one  of 
those  classes  of  persons  to  whom  the  law  assigns  a  public  provision. 
An  appropriation  of  this  kind  would  be  necessary  to  accompany  even  a 
religious  endowment,  if  exemption  from  the  revenue  were  designed ;  and 
this  would  be  permanent,  if  the  body  or  class  endowed  continued  to  exist 
as  objects  of  benefice,  but  would  cease  to  be  so  with  the  existence  of  the 
last  incumbent,  who  might  come  under  the  description  of  persons  entitled 
by  law  to  the  benefit  of  a  public  maintenance. 

{e) .  So  little  power  is  by  the  Mahomedan  law  vested  in  the  sovereign  to 
give  away  the  property  of  the  public,  that  although,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle, 
he  may  hold  out  special  rewards  of  an  additional  share  of  plunder  in 
order  to  encourage  the  troops,  yet,  after  the  battle  is  over,  he  cannot 
give  away  an  atom  of  prize  property  beyond  the  regular  share;  except, 
indeed,  from  ihe  share  of  tiie  crown,  which  is  a  fifth  of  tho  prize 
property. 

4.  Sir  John  Shore  and  the  Court  of  Directors  both  con- 
sidered that  waste  lands  should  not  be  included  in  zemindaries, 
but  be  reserved  as  a  source  of  income  in  the  future :  thus — 

I. —Sir  J.  Shom  {8H  December  1789). 

Another  proposition  is,  that  the  waste  lands  remain  as  crown  lands  pan.  41. 
for  future  allotment,  as  proposals  for  them  may  be  tendered. 

The  first  question  that  arises  upon  this  is,  to  whom  do  the  waste  ¥„%,  42. 
lands  at  present  belong  ?    Are  there  no  zemindars  proprietors  ^  of  them  ? 
If  there  are,  is  Government,  by  usage  or  law,  authorized  to  take  them 
awa^,  or  have  the  proprietors  consented  to  part  with  them  ?    These  are 
preliminaries  which  ought  to  be  examined  and  decided. 

But  I  shall  consider  the  proposition  in  another  point  of  view.    The  p«n.  43. 
limits  of  the  villages  are  left  undetermined  by  any  marked  boondaries. 
The  quantity  of  land  in  each,  although  stated  in  beegahs,  is  oonfessedly 
unascertained.    The  proprietors,  therefore,  may  extend  their  possessicms, 
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Apf.  XY.  and  encroach  upon  the  present  waste  lands  gradually ;  and  this  mode^  it 

8t  n7si«n  ^  prohable,  they  will  attempt^  instead  of  undertaking  the  cultivation  of 
ZVWA0T1LAVD1.  waste  lands  under  any  specific  engagement  to  pay  revenue  for  them. 

PanJlTooiitd.  The  proposition  must^  theref ore^  rely  upon  a  new  accession  of  inhabitants 
from  foreign  countries;  and^  in  any  other  sense^  it  appears  to  me  almost 
useless. 
Pan.  M.  Notwithstanding  the  objections  stated  by  Mr.  Law,  to  determining 

the  extent  of  .the  villages  by  ascertained  boundaries,  I  still  think  that 
this  should  be  done,  to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  litigated 
limits.  ''^  "^  To  ascertajn  the  limits  of  the  land  by  boundaries,  it  will 
rarely,  I  conceive,  be  necessary  to  measure  it.  As  they  are  now  disposed 
of,  there  is  no  criterion  for  determining  the  quantity.  *  *  I  think 
the  Government  ought  to  know  what  it  gives,  and  the  proprietor  what 
he  receives;  and,  provided  limits  were  manced  out,  the  term  ''more  or 
less^^  would  be  unimportant.  The  difficulties  of  the  operation  are  by  no 
means,  in  my  opinion,  so  great  as  Mr.  Law  apprehends.  He  says  that 
the  boundaries  of  cultivated  villages  are  well  ascerti^ned;  if  so,  let  them 
be  marked  and  recorded. 

Fan.  46.  If  the  plan  should,  in  its  progress,  be  attended  with  the  improvement 

expected  from  it,  the  limits  of  the  estate  will  then  become  very  import- 
ant; and  some  time  or  other  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  defining 
them.  *  *  But  if  ever  necessary  to  be  done,  the  limits  may  certainly 
be  marked  with  more  facility  at  this  time  than  they  can  be  at  any 
future  period. 

II. — Letter  fboh  Govebnor  OekbrAl  to  Court  of  Directors,  6tt 
March  1793. 

(See  Appendix  IV,  para.  6,  II.) 

III.— Select  Committee  (1813). 

Fifth  Report,  Referring  to  the  estimated  amount  at  which  the  Government  demand 

^*^  '^*  might  be  fixed  in  the  permanent  settlement,  the  Court  of  Directors 

observed  that  they  did  not  wish  to  expose  their  subjects  to  the  hazard 
of  oppressive  practices  by  requiring  more ;  yet,  on  consideration  of  the 
extent  of  land  which  lay  waste  throughout  the  provinces,  and  adverting 
to  what  had  formerly  been  the  practice  of  the  native  government,  in 
participating  in  the  resources  derivable  from  its  progressive  cultivation, 
they  would  be  induced  to  acquiesce  in  any  arrangement  which  might  be 
devised,  with  a  view  to  secure  to  the  East  India  Company  a  similar 
participation  in  the  wealth  derivable  from  such  a  source ;  provided  it 
could  be  effected  without  counteracting  the  principal  object  of  encourag- 
ing industry,  and  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  of  the  system  which 
was  about  to  be  introduced. 

IV. — Court  op  Directors  {IBti  January  1819). 

seM.  i8Si-S8»  We  have  already  enjoined  you  to  reserve  the  waste  lands  in  making 

pMe^obf^^'^^'  any  future  settlement;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselveB 

as  to  the  nature  of  the  interest  possessed  by  the  zemindar  in  the  waste 

lands  in  those  districts  which   have  been  permanently  settled.     Your 
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construction  seems  to  be^  that  his  power  oyer  them  is  absolute  and  App.  XY. 
unconditional^  and  that  he  is  at  lil)ert]r  to  contract  for  the  occupation        t* 
of  them  at  whatever  rates  he  can  obtain.    It  is^  however,  the  opinion  of  xvwAjniLAvss. 
many  considerable  authorities,  that  on  the  leases  of  waste  as  well  as  of  Pan.li^ntd. 
other  lands,  the  pergunnah  rates  form  a  standard  not  to  be  exceeded 
(paragraph  67). 

V. — Ebgulation  II,  1819. 

(a).  It  is  hereby  declared  and  enacted  that  all  lands  which,  at  the 
period  of  the  decennial  settlementj  were  not  included  within  the  limits  of 
any  pergunnah,  mouzah,  or  other  division  of  estates  for  which  a  settle- 
ment was  concluded  with  the  owners,  not  being  lands  for  which  a  dis- 
tinct settlement  may  have  been  made  since  the  period  referred  to,  ^  ^ 
shall  be  considered  liable  to  Qovemment  assessment  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  unsettled  mehal. 

(6).  The  foregoing  principles  shall  be  deemed  applicable  not  only  to 
tracts  of  land,  such  as  are  described  to  have  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Sunderbuns,  but  to  all  churs  and  islands  formed  since  the 
period  of  the  decennial  settlement^  and  generally  to  all  lands  gained  by 
alluvion  or  dereliction  since  that  period^  &c.j  &c. 


VI. — ^Besolution  of  Govbenhent  {1st  August  1822). 

His  Lordship  in  Council  considers  it  to  be  well  established  that  the  sen.  issi-sa; 
"Native  (Jovemments,  in  the  exercise  of  their  prerogative,  were  in  the  Iji;^. 
habit  of  making  grants  of  unappropriated  waste  land.  *  *  Ordi- 
narily, indeed,  His  Lordship  in  Council  would  be  disposed  to  consider 
the  assumption  to  be  justly  open  to  Government,  that  wastes  unappro- 
priated are  the  property  of  the  State,  unless  the  contrary  can  be  clearly 
shown,  the  proof  resting  with  the  zemindar;  and  arguing  from  the 
analogy  of  extensive  principalities,  our  revenue  officers  appear  in 
several  cases  too  easily  to  have  admitted  indefinite  claims  to  waste^  on 
the  part  of  persons  whose  property  ought  to  have  been  distinctly  re- 
stricted to  the  limits  assigned  to  tiiem  by  the  public  records  (para- 
graph 228). 

Vn.— Me.  Sisson  {2nd  April  1815). 

The  additional  profits  which  were  to  accrue  to  the  zemindar  from  the  B«TMiiie  seico. 
permanent  settlement  of  his  estate  were  confined  to  but  one  source,  ue.g  p^sw.*'  '* 
extension  of  cultivation.  He  was  vested  with  no  power  to  enhance  the 
rents  of  his  tenants,  with  reference  even  to  the  waste  lands  which  his 
exertions  might  bring  into  cultivation ;  he  was  peremptorily  restricted 
from  exacting  a  higher  rent  than  that  which  lands  of  a  similar  quality 
might  be  rated  at  in  the  nirkhbundy  of  his  estate.  The  profit  that  was 
to  arise  to  him  from  bringing  the  waste  lands  into  cultivation  was  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Government's  share  of  their  produce,  in  addition  to 
his  own. 
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Many  ol  tbe  zemindaries  that  were  settled  in  1798  contain  a  con- 
siderable portion  «f  waste  land  which  the  zemindars  hare  been  permitted 
to  cnltivs^  without  any  further  assessment.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  the  value  of  those  estates  where  waste  land  susceptible  of  cultiya- 
tion  has  been  cultivated,  has  greatly  increased,  which  is  to  a  great 
deg^ree  the  reason  of  the  very  great  diversity  in  what  appears  to  be  the 
value  of  the  estates,  the  number  of  years'  purchase  that  one  estate  sells 
for  beyond  another. 

There  is  a  question  whether  the  Govecnixvent  had  any  right  to  limit 
the  cultivation  of  waste  land  by  assessing  a  portion  of  it.  What  has 
been  supposed  to  determine  the  point  is  the  question— what  was  naturally^ 
according  to  the  just  interpretation  of  the  law  of  179S,  to  be  ccxuddeiei 
as  included  witiiin  the  limits  of  an  estate  ?  If  thefe  is  any  portion  of 
waste  that  by  no  proper  construction,  at  the  period  of  the  perman^ikt 
settlement^  could  be  <K>nsidered  as  within  the  Iknits  of  that  estate,  it  is 
held  to  be  the  property  of  the  Government;  but  the  Goverwn^it  have 
compromised  the  question,  and^  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  a  vety  liberal 
•manner.  They  have  come  to  a  resolutian  thait,  even  though  the  pro- 
perty in  the  waste  might  be  considered  as  doubtful,  if  it  is  a  modmte 
quantiiy  lying  between  one  estate  and  another,  it  shall  be  considered  as 
tiie  property  of  the  zemindars,  according  to  an  equal  distribution  among 
themselves ;  but  where  there  is  any  vast  portion  of  waste,  comprehend- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  country,  which  lies  distinct  by  itself,  and  is 
oidy  bordered  upon  by  a  zemindary,  as  it  cannot^  with  any  propriety',  be 
considered  as  coming  within  the  limits  of  any  estate,  it  is  held  to  be  the 
property  of  Government ;  but  even  there  they  come  to  a  further  com- 
promise with  the  zemindars,  that  as  f aa:  as  the  zemindar  has  cultivated 
any  portion  of  that  waste,  it  shall  be  regarded  as  his  own  property,  as 
much  as  any  other  part  of  his  zemindary;  and  not  only  so,  but  that 
such  a  proportion  of  waste  as  is  in  general  annexed  to  cultivated  land, 
shall  be  considered  as  his  in  addition ;  but  beyond  this,  that  a  line  shall 
'be  drawn,  and  the  rest  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  Government,  to 
*be  disposed  of  as  th^  shall  see  best. 

tQ.  3268, — Was  there  .not  a  considerable  dispute,  at  various  periods, 
with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  zemindars  had  a  right  to  take  the 
waste  ?  There  were  doubts  in  regard  to  those  cases  where  there  was  a 
portion  of  waste  surrounded  by  different  estates.  By  a  liberal  construc- 
tion of  the  permanent  settlement,  it  might  be  considered  that  it  belonged 
to  the  zemindars  whose  estates  surrounded  it ;  and  so  the  Government 
have  allowed  it  to  be  considered.  The  only  case  where  they  have  now 
drawn  a  distinction  is  that  of  large  tracts  of  waste  country  that  dtand 
"by  themselves — as  the  Sunderbimds,  for  example. 


Page  117. 


IX. — Mr.  J.  N.  Halhbd. 

The  code  provided  for  the  annexation  of  the  neezjote  or  nankar  lands 
held  by  the  zemindars,  free  of  revenue,  to  the  khalsa  or  revenue  I»id, 
on  the  formation  of  the  decennial  settlement,  as  also  for  the  resumption 
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of  the  eiaieraun  lands^  or  portioefi  set  apart  in  lieu  of  money-paymeiLtB,  App.  XV. 
for  the  support  of  the  police  and  other  establishments  of  local  public  srASEVBiftHv 
officers;  but  as  there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  uwAweiLAHPa. 
the  returns  made  by  the  zemindars  of  these  lands^  under  a  system  which      Pan.  6. 
interdicted  reference  to  measurements^  and  comparative  detailed  state- 
ments of  cultivation  and  produce,  the  greatest  portion  of  these  neezjote 
and  chakeraun  lands  merged  in  the  jurisdictions  acquired  by  the  landed 
aristocracy^  under  the  perpetual  settlement^  without  being  accounted  for, 
and  are  held  by  them  absolutely  without  payment,  they  having  ejected 
the  public  servants  who  formerly  held  them^  and  who  having  no  other 
tneans  of  subsistence^  became  robbers. 

As  the  zemindars  in  the  permanently  assessed  provinces  have  appro-  Page  isi. 
priated  to  themselves  all  the  cAakeratm,  all  records  relating  to  which 
iiave  now  been  lost  or  destroyed  through  their  machinations^  they  should 
i>e  required  to  keep  up,  at  their  own  cbarges^  an  efficient  establishment 
of  subsidiary  police  in  each  village  or  estate. 

X. — Sir  Gbobcw  Caxbbvll  {ht  June  1864). 

There  is  very  much  in  the  custom  of  India  to  show  that  the  ryots 
of  each  village  have  a  prior  claim  to  cultivate  the  waste  of  the  village^ 
and  to  take  up  land  abandoned  by  other  ryots ;  and,  so  cultivating  or 
taking  without  special  stipulation,  to  hold  on  the  same  terms  as  those  on 
which  they  have  their  original  holdings. 

XI.— Me.  W.  S.  Soton-Kakb  {2nd  June  1864j. 

Now^  the  mass  of  lyots  who  have  not  held  from  before  the  permanent 
t^ttlement,  or  who  cannot  prove  by  irrefragable  evidence  that  they  have 
«o  held,  who  are  neither  mokurraridars,  nor  even  khoodkasht  ryots  with 
rights  dating  from  1798,  must  be  very  considerable.  There  must,  I 
flay,  be  a  very  large  class  of  respectable  and  substantial  fotedars, 
remdent  oniiheir  own  homesteads,  and  cultivating  lands  on  the  plain  at 
no  great  distance  therefrom,  who  have  now  held  for  two  generations,  bift 
who  have  either  held  without  pottahs,  or  with  pdttahs  in  which  neither 
the  term  ol  years  is  feted,  tior  are  the  r^nts  declared  unalterable,  and  who 
may,  therefore,  be  any  day  liable  to  enhancement  ^  ^.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  permanent  settlement  in  any  way  altered  the  common  law  of 
4he  eountfy  as  to  fj/Mif  iennre  in  hmd,  or  that  there  are  good  grounds,  - 
legal  or  political,  for  placing  lyots  whose  tenures  date,  say  since  1800,  ot 
who  cannot  show  positively  tluit  iiheir  forefiAtbers  held  their  lands  before 
1793,  in  a  much  more  disadvantageous  position  than  others  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  lineal  descendants  of  those 
'concerning  whom  Shore  and  Hastings  wrote  copious  minutes. 

5.  The  limitation  of  the  demand  upon  the  ryot  for  waste  ^jt  on  ncuim- 
land  brought  under  cultiyation  to  the  general  rates  of  the 
.pergannah,  is  affirmed  in  the  preceding  Sections,  lY,  YI,  and 
X.  As  the  pergunnah  rates,  or  those  paid  by  the  khoodkasht 
ryots,  were  the  highest  or  maximum  rates  in  the  pergunnali, 
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Apf.  XV.  the  impossibility  of  the  assessment  upon  waste  lands  exceed-* 

fc^nT^iGHT  ing  those  rates  consistently  with  indispensable  inducements 

uwAm^LAHBB.  ^  i^ots  to  cultivatc  those  lands,  is  self-evident.    Never- 

pan.  5,  contd.   ^^Icss,  as  the  poiut  is  of  importance,  further  testimony  on 

the  subject  may  be  cited. 

I. — Baillib^s  Land  Tax  of  India. 

Piffexiv.  (^)*  Waste  land  when  broagHt  into  cultivation  by  a  zimmee  (infidel) 

is  in  all  circomstances  subject  to  khiraj ;  when  cultivated  by  a  Mooslim^ 
it  is  ooskree  or  khirajeej  according  to  tike  character  of  the  neighbouring^ 
land. 

Pn^e  uiii.  (i)  •  The  law  of  India  under  the  Mahomedans  was  the  HanneeEa  Code, 

according  to  which  waste  land  is  so  absolutely  in  a  state  of  nature^  that 
it  may  be  acquired  by  the  first  occupant  who  reclaims  or  brings  it  into  a 
state  of  cultivation.  What  amounts  to  reclaiming  is  explained  in  the 
fifth  chiipter.  According  to  Aboo  Hanee£a^  the  permission  of  the  Imam 
is  necessary^  but  according  to  the  other  two,  it  is  not  necessary ;  and 
being  the  majority^  it  is  presumed  that  their  opinion  constitutes  the  law 
upon  the  subject.  When  brought  into  cultivation,  whether  with  or 
without  the  Imam's  permission,  there  is  no  doubt  lliat  land  which  was 
waste  is  liable  to  the  wazeefay  if  reclaimed  by  a  zimmee;  and  to  either 
oobHt  or  khiraj,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  land,  if  cultivated 
by  a  Mooslim. 

Pi^3,  (e).  When  a  person  has  brought  waste  land  into  cultivation,  if  it  be 

contiguous  to  khiraj ee  land  it  is  khirajee,  and  if  it  be  contiguous  to  oo%hree 
land  it  is  ooshree.  But  this  only  when  the  person  who  brought  it  into 
cultivation  was  a  Mooslim ;  for  if  he  were  a  zimmee,  the  land  would  be 
khirajee  even  though  it  should  be  contiguous  to  oashree  land. 

(^.  Property  in  waste  is  established  by  reclaiming  it  with  the  per* 
mission  of  the  Imam,  according  to  Aboo  Haneef  a,  and  by  the  mere  act 
of  reclaiming,  according  to  Aboo  Yoosuf  and  Moohummud ;  BSi<3i9k  zimmee 
becomes  the  proprietor  by  reclaiming,  in  iiie  same  way  as  a  Mooslim 
would  acquire  the  property. 

(tf).  Dead  or  waste  land  is  land  on  the  outside  of  a  town  for  which 
there  is  no  owner,  nor  any  one  who  has  a  particular  right  in  it.  *  * 
Qoodooree  has  said  that  what  is  Adee  (''  what  has  been  long  spoiled  or 
desolate''),  or  has  been  long  desolate,  and  is  without  a  proprietor,  or  if  it 
ever  was  appropriated  within  the  time  of  Islam,  its  owner  is  unknown, 
and  the  land  itself  lies  at  such  a  distance  &om  any  village,  that  if  a 

Eerson  were  to  stand  on  the  nearest  limit  of  cultivated  land  and  cry  out> 
is  voice  would  not  be  heard  in  it,  is  waste; — and  Kazee  Fakhr^ood^deem 
has  said  that  what  has  been  said  is  most  correct,  that  when  a  mam. 
standing  on  the  verge  of  the  cultivated  land  of  a  village  cries  out  at  the 
pitch  of  his  voice,  whatever  place  his  voice  reaches  to  is  to  be  considered 
as  within  the  confines  of  the  cultivated  land,  because  the  people  of  the 
village  have  need  of  so  much  for  pasture  to  their  cattle,  and  for  other 

purposes ;  and  that  what  is  beyond  this  is  waste,  when  it  has  no  known 

• 

>  t.  €.,  the  pergmmah  rate. 
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owner.    Aboo  Yoosuf  has  made  distance  from  a  village  to  be  determined^  App.  XV. 
as  aforesaid,  a  necessary   condition;   but,  according  to   Moohummud,         — 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  actual  fact  whether  the  people  of  the  village  i?w^"iSS!i; 
derive  any  advantage  from  the  land  or  not,  though  it  should  be  near  to  Pahi.Toont<i. 
the  village ;  but  Shums-ool-Aemmsih  relies  on  what  was  Approved  by 
Aboo  YooBui  {Kazee). 

This  last  extract  {e)  is  suggestive.  Firstly^  it  shows  that 
Hahomedan  law  recognized  inUage  communities,  by  recog- 
nizing a  village's  proprietary  right  in  a  certain  amount  of 
waste  land  external  to  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  village ; 
secondly  J  the  particular  mode  of  determining  what  was  waste 
land  involved  a  continual  advance  of  the  village  lands  upon 
the  waste ;  f of,  as  the  space  beyond  the  confines  of  culti- 
vated land  over  which  the  human  voice  could  be  heard, 
constituted  the  village  common,  every  fresh  cultivation  of 
that  common  by  the  growth  of  village  population  caused  the 
common  to  encroach  upon  the  waste.  In  other  words,  we 
trace  here,  laU  the  Poor  Law  Fund  imder  Native  rule,  viz.^ 
the  reservation  of  waste  land  for  the  growth  of  population, 
subject  to  payment  of  the  prescribed  land  tax ;  S'tid^  the  direc- 
tion in  which  khoodkasht  rights  multiplied  outside  the  lands 
of — and  irrespectively  of  hereditary  rights  derived  from — 
the  original  settlers  in  the  village.  The  new  land  reclaimed 
from  waste  by  the  descendants  of  those  settlers  became,  for 
the  former,  their  omn  land  (khoodkasht),  subject  only  to  the 
payment,  not  of  the  lowel*  rent  paid  by  pykashts,  but  of  the 
higher  or  ma»ximum  pergunnah  rate,  i.  e.,  a  rate  which  was 
fixed  by  custom.  Thus  the  two  elements  of  a  title  by  pre- 
scription, viz.,  occupancy  of  what  was  res  nullius,  and  a  rate 
of  rent  determinable  and  known  in  each  village  by  custom, 
Were  constantly  present.  The  custom  or  prescription  was 
liot  terminated  by  the  permanent  settlement ;  its  continuance 
Was  explicitly  recognised  in  the  Huf  tum  Regulation  VII  of 
1799,  which  enacted  that  "the' Courts  of  Justice  will  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  every  description  of  landholder  and  tenant, 
when  regularly  brought  before  them  j  whether  the  same  be 
ascertainable  by  written  engagements,  or  defined  by  the  laws 
and  regulations,  or  depend  upon  general  or  local  usage, 
which  may  be  proved  to  have  existed  from  time  immemorial." 
And  thus  the  real  genuine  right  of  occupancy,  that  which 
the  Law  and  Constitution  of  India  recognized,  grew  and 
extended  with  the  increase  of  popidation,  and  through  the 
encroachment  of  cultivation  upon  the  waste. 
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App.  XV.  II.— Sib  John  Shoee  (18U  Septmher  1789). 

i3wIoti"^»m        Whether  the  proportion  of  juligle  is  more  or  less  than  »  third  of  the 

—         Company's  territorial  possessions  in  Hindostan,  I  know  not,  hut  with 

»r».  ,  con  .  p^ppg^^  ^  j^Q  past,  I  am,  from  my  own  observation,  as  far  as  it  has 

extended,  authorised  to  affirm  that  since  the  year  1770,  cultivation  is 
progressively  increased,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  variable  assess- 
ments and  personal  charges ;  and  with  respect  to  the  future,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that  those  zemindai-s  who,  under  confirmed 
engagements,  would  bring  their  waste  lands  into  cultivation,  will  not  be 
deterred  by  a  ten  years'  assessment  from  attempting  it.  If  at  this 
moment  the  Government  chose  to  confer  grants  of  waste  land  in 
talookdary  tenure,  under  conditions  that  no  revenue  should  be  paid  for 
them  during  five  years,  and  that  at  the  end  of  ten,  the  assegsmenl  should 
be  fixed  according  to  the  general  rates  of  land  in  the  districts  where  the 
tenures  are  situated,  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  persons  to 
engage,  even  upon  less  favourable  terms.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  grants 
in  Ramghur  were  precisely  on  these  jprinciples,  which  are  conformable 
.    to  the  usage  of  the  country. 

The  passages  in  italics  place  beyond  doubt  that  waste 
lands  brought  into  cultivation  paid,  in  no  case,  any  rent 
higher  than  the  old  established  pergunnah  rates. 

III.— Regulation  XLIV,  1798. 

The  dues  of  Government  from  lands  consist  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  annual  produce  of  every  beegah  of  land,  demandable,  according 
to  the  local  custom,  in  money  or  kind,  unless  Government  has  transfer- 
red its  right  to  such  proportion  to  individuals  for  a  term  or  in  perpe- 
tuity, or  fixed  the  public  demand  upon  the  whole  estate  of  a  proprietor 
of  land,  leaving  him  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  such  proportion  of  the  produce  and  the  sum  payable  to 
the  public,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  discharge  the  latter. 

The  same  definition  of  the  Government's  due,  and  of  what 
the  Government  made  over  to  the  zemindar  in  the  perpetual 
settlement,  occurs  in  the  preamble  of  Regulation  XIX  of 
1793.  The  transfer  to  the  zemindar  was  of  the  proportion  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  in  money  or  in  kind,  according  to 
local  custom,  which  was  payable  by  the  ryot  to.  the  Govern- 
ment, less  the  Government  land  revenue.  With  regard  to 
waste  land,  therefore,  it  was  the  whole  of  merely  the  propor- 
tion of  produce  demandable  from  the  ryot  according  to 
custom.  By  custom,  the  proportion  demandable  was  only 
the  pergunnah  rate,  and  in  Bengal  the  pei^unnah  rate 
demandable,  according  to  custom,  was  in  money,  and  not  in 
kind ;  that  is  to  say,  what  the  Government  made  over  to  the 
zemindar  in  respect  of  waste  lands  was  the  pergunnah  rate  as 
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payable  in  money  at  the  date  of  the  permanent  settlement.  App.  XV. 
If,  as  shown  in  another  Appendix,  the  pergunnah  rate  was  srAwT^eBT 
not  liable  to  increase  beyond  its  amomit  in  1793,  neither  was 
the  rate  leviable  on  waste  land  brought  into  cultivation  liable 
to  increase  beyond  the  amount  of  the  pergunnah  rate  in 
3793. 

IV.— Regulation  XIV,  1 793,  Section  VI. 

In  cases  in  which  no  engagement  may  exist  between  the  defaulter 
and  his  dependent  talookdars  or  ryots,  the  Ameen  i^  to  collect  from  them 
according  to  the  established  rates  and  usages  of  the  pergunnah. 

If,  thus,  only  the  established  rate  of  the  pergunnah  was 
demandable,  in  the  absence  of  an  engagement,  for  lands  long 
under  cultivation,  and  presumably  accessible  to  markets,  and 
possessed  of  attractions  or  advantages  which  ensured  their 
occupancy  and  cultivation,  much  more  then  must  it  have 
been  impossible  that,  by  any  custom,  rates  higher  than  the 
established  rates  of  the  pergunnah  could  be  leviable  on  waste 
land  brought  into  cultivation  by  ryots  who  had  to  be  attracted 
to  it.  And  in  Regulations  XLIV  of  1793  and  XLIII  of 
1795,  the  waste  lands  allotted  to  invalided  native  officers  and 
private  soldiers  were,  on  the  death  of  the  invalids,  conti- 
nued to  their  heirs  at  a  perpetual  rent  which  the  collector, 
not  the  zemindar,  assessed  on  fixed  principles,  though  the 
amount  was  payable  to  the  zemindar.  His  title  to  any  future 
increase  of  rent  for  these  reclaimed  waste  lands  on  account 
of  a  rise  of  prices  was  disallowed, 

"V. — Mr.  H.  Stark,  Chiep  op  the  Revbnitb  Department,  India  Board 
OP  Control  {14tA  February  1832) . 

Q.  198. — ^If,  subeequently  to  permanent  settlement,  jangle  or  waste  Pui.  papery 
lands  should  be  brought  into  cultivation,  would  that  land  be  taxed  ?  It  ^'xl  ^'^^' 
depends  upon  whether  it  was  included  within  the  boundary  of  the  district 
permanently  settled ;  if  it  was  not  included,  of  course  the  Government 
have  a  right  to  tax  it ;  there  have  been  many  disputes  upon  it.  I  cannot 
give  a  better  notion  of  the  opinions  of  zemindars  upon  that  than  by 
saying  that  many  of  the  zemindars  whose  lands  border  upon  the  Sunder- 
buns^  claimed  the  sea  as  their  boundary  where  it  was  60  or  70  miles  off. 
The  Grovemment  resisted  those  claims ;  but  in  cases  where  the  zemindar 
was  allowed  to  include  the  improved  estate  within  his  boundary  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  half  a  rupee  per  beegah,  the  right  of  the  cultivators  to  hold  the 
lands  at  a  fixed  rate  was  at  the  same  time  secured  to  them.  The  zemin- 
dar as  proprietor  can  ouly  demand  for  them  one  quarter  rupee  in  excess 
of  the  Government  jumma ;  so  that  the  original  clearer  of  the  land  holds 
it  subject  to  a  fixed  rent  of  three  quarters  of  a  rupee,  and  if  it  yieUt 
him  a  profit  of  100  or  150  per  cent.,  that  is  his  profit. 
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App.  XV.  6.  Property  in  waste  land  could  not  be  acquired,  except 
by  cultivating  it,  and  paying  to  the  soyereign  rent  for  it  at 
the  pergunnah  rate.  Hence,  the  zemindar,  whose  title  as 
proprietor  of  land  was  created  in  the  way  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  had  no  inherent  title  to  waste  land ;  whilst,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  gift  of  it  to  him  in  the  permanent  settle- 
ment was  by  a  stretch  of  authority  beyond  what  the  law  and 
constitution  of  India  recognized  in  even  the  Emperor,  under 
the  Mogul  rule. 

Me.  H.  Colbbbookb,  Husbandry  of  Bengal  {1806)  * 

Pages  67  A  66.  (a) .  Ill  exaixMniiig  this  question,  it  was  pre-supposed  that  a  property 

in  the  soil,  similar  to  that  which  is  vested,  of  right  or  by  fiction,  in  the 
sovereign,  or  in  some  class  of  his  subjects,  throughout  every  state  of 
Europe,  must  vest  in  some  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan,  either 
sovereign  or  subject.  If  it  were  denied  to  the  zemindar  (a  denomination 
which  readily  suggested  the  term  of  '  landholder  *  for  its  equivalent),  the 
flovereigfu  has  been  thought  the  only  member  of  the  State  to  whom  that  pro- 
perty could  be  attributed.  Besides  the  presumption  arising  from  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  name,  the  her^itaiy  succession  of  zemindars 

Jointed  out  these  for  the  real  proprietors ;  and  although  the  suocession 
id  not  follow  the  rules  of  inheritance  established  by  law  for  landed 
property,  and  admitted  in  practice  for  real  estates  of  which  the  revenue 
had  been  granted  away  by  Government;  and  although  the  hereditary 
succession  to  ofRces  of  account  was  as  regular  and  as  familiar  as  it  was 
to  zemindaries,  the  advocates  for  the  rights  of  zemindars  deemed  the 
argument  conclusive,  or  iq)pealed  to  humanity  in  support  of  it.  For, 
perceiving  no  competitor  but  the  sovereign  for  the  lordship  of  the  soQ, 
it  escaped  their  observation  that  the  rights  of  more  numerous  classes 
might  be  involved  in  the  question,  and  that  the  appeal  to  humanity 
might  well  be  retorted. 

{h) .  These  and  other  arguments  were  assisted  by  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency, which  decided  the  question ;  and  accordingly  the  zemindars  are 
now  acknowledged  as  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Yet  it  has  been  admitted 
by  a  very  high  authority,  that  anciently  the  sovereign  was  the  superior 
of  the  soil ;  that  the  zemindars  were  officers  of  revenue,  justice,  and 
police  ;  that  their  office  was  frequently,  but  not  necessarily,  hereditary ; 
that  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  attached  to  his  possession  with  the  right 
to  cultivate  it,  was  subject  to  payments  vaiymg  according  to  particular 
agreements  and  local  cust(Hns ;  that,  in  general,  he  continued  on  the 
{vpot,  but  that  the  revenue  to  be  paid  by  him  to  the  State  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  zemindars  ;^  that  the  riat  certainly  had  a  title  by 
occupancy,  in  right  of  which  he  might  retain  the  land,  without  reference 
to  the  will  and  approbation  of  a  superior,  but  subject  to  contributions 
for  the  support  *of  the  State.  To  assess  and  collect  these  contributions, 
r^ulated  as  they  were  by  local  customs  or  particular  agteements,  but 
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varying  at  the  same  time  with  the  necessities  *  of  the  State,  was  the  App.  XV. 
business  of  the  zemindar^  as  a  permanent^  if  not  as  a  hereditary  officer.  

ZBHIirDA.K'8 

7.  ThiMi  it  appears  that  the  Law  and  Constitution  of  India  H^^^l^  ^'"^^ 
at  the  date  of  the  permanent  settlement  were  doubly  violated  p^^ 
in  the  gift  of  Mraste  lands  to  zemindars.  In  the  JiTist  place, 
title  to  waste  land  could  only  be  acquired  by  reclaiming  and 
cultivating  it,  and  this  the  zemindars  of  1793  had  not  done. 
Seco^idly^  the  law  restricted  the  Emperor,  and  therefore  it 
restricted  the  East  India  Company,  when  they  "  stood  forth  as 
dewan,"  from  giving  away  waste  land  except  on  payment  of 
the  prescribed  tax  or  revenue  to  the  State.  WMle  this  was 
the  unsatisfactory  title  of  the  zemindar  to  the  waste  lands, 
it  did  not  give  him  an  absolute  property  in  those  lands ;  what 
was  transferred  to  him  was  merely  the  State's  reversionary 
interest  in  a  fixed  amount  of  revenue  or  rent  whenever  the  * 

waste  lands  might  be  brought  into  cultivation ;  those  who 
reclaimed  the  vmste  were,  by  the  Law  and  Constitution  of 
India,  regarded  as  making  their  "  own,''  that  is,  khoodkasht, 
what,  tUl  then,  was  no  man's  land,  and  as  so  making  it 
khoodkasht  subject  to  payment  of  a  rent  not  liable  to  increase 
beyond  the  pergunnah  rate,  that  is,  of  a  fixed  rent.  The 
immense  waste  lands  in  1793  were  the  Poor  Law  Fund,  and 
the  provision,  for  a  growth  of  population,  and  their  gift  to 
the  zemindars  has  created  one  of  the  famine  problems  of  the 
present  day. 

8.— Ousting  between  cultivation  and  harvest, 

(I). — J.  N.  Halhed^  page  83, 

Pahee  kashtees  and  casual  occupants  may  not  be  ousted  from  their  Between  caitiTa. 
land  in  the  interval  between  cultivation  and  harvest ;  thus  a  person  ^^  ^^  Umit. 
laying  out  his  land  for  sugarcane  is  entitled  to  hold  for  two  years  at 
the  leasts  and  may  not  be  ousted. 

(2).— Mk.  H.  Colebbooke  {Minute,  1812). 

In  respect  to  the  more  extensive  power  of  annulling  all  leases  when  BeTenue  scioo- 
lands  are  sold  for  arrears  of  public  revenue^  and  still  more  generally  pofem '  ' 
with  respect  to  the  landholder's  right,  however  vested  in  him,  or  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  of  enhancing  the  rent  payable  by  a  ryot  or 
occupant,  I  am  of  opinion  that  further  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
security  of  the  tenant,  in  addition  to,  or  amendment  of,  the  existing  rule, 
that  pottahs  shall  not  be  cancelled  before  the  close  of  the  year,  in  con- 
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Ap?.  XV.  sequenoe  of  a  sale  taking  place  subsequently  to  tlie  second  month  of  the 

xx«n  ijr  WAMB       The  principle  on  which  the  amendment  I  mean  to  propose  will  be 

^'^'l founded  is  that  of  a  tenant's  not  beine  liable  to  pay  a  quarter's  rent  more 

Pii».  s,  contd.  ii^Yj^  }^Q  had  reason  to  expect  he  should  be  subject  to,  when  he  entered 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  for  the  crop  of  the  current  season. 
Whether  his  lease  has  even  expired,  or  were  on  any  account  voidable,  if 
he  has  been,  nevertheless,  allowed  to  commence  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  at  the  expense  of  his  money  and  of  his  labour,  without  notice 
of  an  enhanced  rent,  he  cannot  justly  be  chargeable  with  a  higher  rent 
than  that  borne  by  his  former  lease,  or  usually  paid  by  him.  More  he 
could  not  expect  would  be  demanded  from  him ;  and  if  more  be  exacted^ 
it  is  a  surprise,  little  short  of  fraud,  since  he  has  been  deluded  into  the 
expenditure  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labour  in  the  confidence 
of  being  only  subject  to  the  former  rent;  and  has  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  choosing  between  the  relinquishment  of  the  land  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  enhanced  rent  required  of  him. 
Between  cuitiT*.  It  should  therefore,  in  my  Opinion,  be  made  a  universal  rule,  that 
•DAD  arv  ^^  cultivator  or  tenant  of  land  shall  be  liable  to  pay  an  enhanced  rent^ 
though  subject  to  enhancement  under  subsisting  regulations,  nor  any 
landholder,  or  renter,  or  sequestrator,  have  power  to  demand  it,  unless 
written  engagements  for  such  enhanced  rent  have  been  entered  into  by 
the  parties,  or  formal  written  notices  have  been  served  on  such  cultivator 
or  tenant  at  the  season  of  cultivation,  viz.,  in  the  month  of  Jeth  (or 
earlier  in  districts  where  the  cultivation  for  the  year  commences  at  an 
earlier  period),  notifying  the  specific  rent  under  the  landlord's  right  of 
enhancing  it,  to  which  he  will  be  subject  for  the  ensuing  Puslee,  or  for  the 
current  Bengal  year.  Unless  the  due  service  of  such  notification  be 
proved,  no  greater  rent  should  be  exigible  by  process  of  distress  or  con- 
finement of  person,  nor  recoverable  by  suit  in  court,  than  the  cultivator 
or  tenant  Was  boimd  to  pay  by  his  previous  engagements ;  and  if  more 
be  levied  from  him,  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  excess  with 
damages,  on  proof  of  the  circumstances  before  a  court  of  justice. 

In  the  rules  here  proposed,  I  have  assumed  the  month  of  Jeth  as  a 
season  of  cultivation,  that  being  the  period  at  which  cultivation  is 
reckoned  to  commence  in  the  districts  which  compute  by  the  Puslee  enu 
It  is,  •!  believe,  suflSciently  early  for  the  Bengal  districts  also ;  and,  in 
that  case,  the  indefinite  clause  which  has  been  inserted  may  be  omitted^ 
for  the  very  desirable  purpose  of  certainty  and  precision,  which  will  be 
best  attained  by  restricting  the  period  of  notice  to  the  single  month 
specified. 

(8).— Me.  Holt  Mackenzie  {18tA  April  1832). 

Sea.«  1881-82,  Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  non-occupancy  ryot  is  gen- 

QaeaUoMS670    crally  eutiticd  to  hold  by  the  year? — I  never  heard  of  anything  under  a 
to  to72.  year. 

Q.  Have  they  a  right  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  England, 
that  they  can  only  be  called  on  to  quit  their  farm  at  a  known  period  of 
the  year  ?— It  is  generally  understood  tiiat  the  interval  between  the 
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«ettin{;  in  of  the  last  crop  of  one  year  and  the  ploughing  for  the  next  App.  X.  V« 
is  the  time  at  which  it  is  settled.  

SvmiArr. 


(4).— Me.  H.  Nbwnhaii  [7ti  May  1832). 

Tie  right  of  the  absent  occupancy  ryot  has  been  admitted  by  all  ihid^  q.  2007. 
ryots;  they  themselves  maintain  that^  cUrectly  the  heir  of  an  absconded 
lyot^  w  the  absconded  ryot  himself^  returns^  all  he  hauB  to  do  is  to  come  to 
a  compromise  for  the  crop  on  the  ground,  and  the  land  is  restored  to  him 
immediately. 


9.  The  salient  points  in  this  Appendix 

I.  That  zemindars  had  no  inherent  title  in  waste  lands ; 
and  that  the  gift  of  extensive  waste  lands  to  them  in  the 

jrmanent  setuement  was  hestowed  hy  a  stretch  of  authority 
>eyoad  that  allowed  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  India. 

II.  That  as  the  State  had  never  been  entitled  to  more 
than  the  established  pergunnah  rate  of  rent  on  lands  re- 
claimed from  waste,  so  the  State's  unconstitutional  gift  to 
zemindars  was  limited  to  that  rent ;  it  did  not  confer  a  pro* 
perty  in  the  land ;  that  appertained,  according  to  immemo- 
rial custom,  to  him  who  reclaimed  the  land  from  waste. 

in.  That  under  the  law  and  constitution  of  India,  the 
Avaste  lands  provided  for  an  extended  and  long  continued 
growth  of  khoodkasht  proprietors  of  land. 

IV.  That  the  resident  cultivator  of  waste  land  in  his  own 
village  becomes  the  proprietor  of  it,  subject  to  payment  to 
the  State,  or  now,  to  the  zemindar,  of  only  the  pergimnah 
rate ;  that  the  custom  under  which  the  resident  cultivator 
acquired  this  waste  by  bringing  it  into  cultivation  subject 
only  to  payment  of  the  established  pergunnah  rate,  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  zemindary  settlement,  which  gave  no 
property  to  the  zemindar  in  the  waste  lands  of  a  village 
beyond  a  reversionary  interest  in  the  pergunnah  rate  of  rent 
on  those  lands  whenever  they  might  be  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Court  of  Directors  informed  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  that  "it  is  the  opinion  of  many  considerable 
authorities  that,  on  the  leases  of  waste  as  well  as  of  other 
lands  the  pergunnah  rates  form  a  standard  not  to  be  exceed- 
ed." This  opinion  of  several  high  authorities  accords  with 
Mahomedan  law,  and  it  is  not  gainsaid  by  any  authoritative 
opinion  to  the  contrary. 

V.  Besides  the  levy  by  zemindars  of  rates  exceeding 
his  pergunnah  rate,  on  new  cultivation  since  the  permanent 
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App.  XV.  settlement,  they  liaye  benefited  in  Bengal  by  absorbing  jolice 

—      lands,  according  to  the  extract  from  Mr.  Halhed's  memoir. 

^"^^'  VI.  According  to  universal  custom  in  India  at  the  date 

p«.»,contd.  ^j  ^j^^  permanent  settlement,  which  agreed  with  the  cus- 

torn  in  England,  even  a  temporary  cultiyator  could  not  have 

his  rent  raised  over  his  head  untU  after  he  had  removGd  his 

crop  from  the  ground,  and  before  his  sowing  for  the  next 

crop, 


APPENDIX   XVI, 


OBSCTJRITIBS  IN  THE  RBGTJIiATIONS  OP  1793. 

1.  It  is  clearly  established  that,  until  1793,  the  only  App.  XVI, 
original  rights  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  namely,  those  inde-     plJ^Ti. 
pendent  of  each  other,  which  had  originated  in  an  ancient 
established  custom  of  centuries,  were  the  rights  of  the  ryots  or 
cultivators,  and  of  the  State.    The  zemindar  of  Lord  Com- 

wallis'  settlement  had,  unless  by  purchase — until  1793  at 
least— no  rights,  except  those  which  he  deriyed  from  Govern- 
ment ;  while  the  ryot's  was  an  actual,  veritable,  heritable  right 
(limiting  the  right  of  Government),  which  (derived  from 
ancient  custom)  the  breath  of  Lord  Comwallis  did  not  make, 
and  could  not  unmake ;  and  which  it  was  farthest  from  his 
Lordship's  wish  or  thought  to  unmake.  Hence,  the  enquiry 
now  to  be  prosecuted  should  result  in  showing  that  the 
intention  and  meaning  of  the  authors  of  the  permanent  set- 
tlement were  not  destructive  of  the  rights  of  the  ryot. 

2.  To  understand  in  this  matter  the  mind  of  the  authors 
of  the  permanent  settlement,  we  must,  however,  go  farther 
back  than  1793,  to  the  predecessors  of  Lord  Comwallis,  with 
whom  the  idea  of  a  permanent  settlement  originated :  the 
main  difference  between  them  and  him  was  in  their  clearly- 
expressed  resolve  that  the  demand  on  the  ryot  should  be 
fixed,  and  in  his  hot-haste  that  the  demand  on  the  zemindar 
should  be  fixed  for  ever ;  theirs  was  the  merit  of  a  perma- 
nent settlement  to  be  concluded  with  the  ryots,  his  the 
shame  of  a  zemindary  settlement — shame,  that  is,  if  Lord 
Comwallis,  in  his  settlement,  intended  to,  and  did  advisedly, 
destroy  the  rights  of  millions  of  cultivators.  But,  as  already 
observed,  this  was  farthest  from  his  Lordship's  thoughts. 

3.  A  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  landed  tenures 
in  Bengal,  viz.y  the  universal  dispossession  of  zemindars  by 
Jaffier  Khan,  was  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  British  admin- 
istrators of  the  province  from  1765  to  1793.  It  showed 
unmistakably  (what  the  law  and  constitution  of  India  also 
established)  that  the  only  sharers,  as  principals,  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  were  the  Government  and  the  eldtivator ; 
and  that^  when  a  zemindar  was  interposed^  he  simply  inter- 
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App.  XVI.  cepted  part  of  the  Oavemmenfs  share.  Accordingly,  in  all  the 
discussions  of  settlements  of  land  revenue  in  Bengal,  from 
the  earliest  down  to  the  decennial  settlement,  we  find,  as 
the  central  idea,  that  what  was  due  to  the  State  by  established 
custom  constituted  the  gross  demand  on  the  ryot ;  and  that 
exaction  from  him  of  anything  beyond  this,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Government,  amounted  to  oppression. 


What  oovsti- 
TUTBD  opraia- 

BIOW. 

Fan.  3,  oontd. 


Colebrooke't 
Digest,  pagea 
1/6-6. 


I. — ^Prssibekt  akd  Sslect  Committee  [16iA  August  1769) . 

Another  grievance,  which  is  equal  to  the  former,  is  the  variety  of 
demands  which  the  collectors,  from  the  amnil  and  zemindar  to  the 
lowest  pyke,  impose,  without  any  colour  or  license  from  the  Ooveminent ; 
some  of  which  have  been  so  long  exacted  and  paid,  that  the  lyots  begin 
to  imagine  the  oppression  is  sanctified  by  Government,  and  is  not  the 
mere  fraud  of  the  collectors.  The  multiplying  of  superfluous  agents  and 
inferior  collectors  may  also  be  deemed  a  source  of  extortion. 


E.  I.  RoTenne 
SelertioDs,  Vol. 
1,  page  468. 


Fifth  Report. 


II. — GoVEENOfi-GBNEEAL  IN  COUNCIL  {19th  July  1786) . 

(a).  The  simple  and  correct  ancient  revenue  system  of  the  countiy,by 
its  useful  checks  from  the  accountant  and  assessor  of  the  village  through 
its  several  gradations  upwards  to  the  Accountant  General  of  the  Exche- 
quer, was,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  no  less  calculated  to  protect  the 
great  body  of  the  people  from  oppression  than  to  secure  the  full  and  l^;al 
rights  of  the  sovereign. 

(b).  **^  More  especially  in  the  time  of  the  later  Nazims,  and  princi- 
pally about  the  time  and  since  our  acquisition  of  the  Dewanee,  the  ingen* 
uity  of  the  native  collectors,  in  greater  measure  than  previously,  has 
endeavoured  to  confound  the  limits  of  difEerent  districts,  to  vitiate  accounts^ 
to  increase  old  abwabs  and  superadd  new  ones,  and,  in  short,  to  involve 
oppression  in  such  mystery  and  difficulty  as  nearly  to  defeat  and  set  at 
defiance  all  attempts  at  detection. 

III. — SiE  John  Shoee  {June  1789). 

(a).  The  gross  jumma  of  any  district  is  properly  the  amount  paid  by 
the  ryots,  which  is  liable  to  various  deductions  on  account  of  the  charges 
incidental  to  the  collection  of  the  revenues  in  .its  different  stages. 

{b).  Where  these  variations  of  demand  upon  the  ryots  take  place  by 
any  established  rules  founded  on  the  quality  of  the  soil,  its  produce,  and 
the  uses  to  which  the  land  is  applied,  however  perplexing  they  may  be 
to  the  collector,  or  other  officers  of  Government,  I  do  not  deem  them  of 
material  inconvenience  to  the  ryots,  who  from  usage  understand  them, 
and  can  tell  when  they  are  opposed  to  exactions  (para.  2S0). 

(c) .  I  shall  here  insert  a  remark  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  investigation  in  1777,  which  is  agreeable  to  my  own  infonni^ 
tion  and  belief :—  - 

'^  It  appears  to  have  been  an  established  measure  in  this  country,  that 
the  accounts  of  the  rents  of  every  portion  of  land  and  other  sources  of 
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revenae  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  Government ;  App.  XVI. 
it  was  chiefly  by  the  intimate  knowledge,  and  the  summary  means  of        — 
information  which  the   Government  thereby  possessed,  that  the  revenue  mil  mm- 

was  collected,  and  the  zemindars  were  restrained  from  oppression  and  "'<*^- 

exactions.     To  the  neglect  of  these  ancient  institutions,  to  the  want  of  p»»-  s,  oontd. 
information  in  the  government  of  the  State  and  resources  of  tJie  coun- 
try, may  perhaps  be  justly  ascribed  most  of  the  evils  and  abuses  which 
have  crept  into  the  revenue.''     (paras.  247-8). 

{d).  Where  the  rates  of  land  are  specific  and  known,  a  ryot  has  a  con- 
siderable security  against  exaction,  provided  the  officer  of  Government 
attends  to  his  complaints  and  affords  him  redress ;  and  without  this  he 
can  have  none.  Tie  additional  sanction  which  he  derives  from  a  potiah, 
supposing  it  to  be  properly  drawn  out,  is  this— that  it  specifies,  without 
reference  to  any  other  account,  the  terms  upon  which  he  holds  the  land, 
and  the  amount  of  the  abwab  or  cesses,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
nerikbundy,  nor  always  in  the  jummabundy  (para.  401). 

{e),  I  do  not  observe  in  the  correspondence  of  the  collector  any  spe- 
cific rules  for  the  security  of  the  ryots.  I  well  know  the  difficulty  of 
making  them ;  but  some  most  be  established.  The  g^eat  point  required 
is,  to  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  oppression,  that  justice  may  be 
impartially  administered  according  to  fixed  rules.  In  Behar  the  variations 
in  the  demands  upon  the  ryots  are  not  so  great  as  in  Bengal ;  the  system 
of  dividing  the  produce  affords  a  clear  and  definite  rule,  whenever  that 
prevails ;  and  the  regfulations  need  not  be  so  minute  as  those  which  I 
proposed  for  Bengal   (para.  146) . 

( f).  When  the  five  years'  settlement  was  concluded  by  the  Committee 
of  Circuit,  several  conditions  were  inserted  in  the  agreements  of  the 
farmers  and  zemindars,  calculated  for  the  security  of  the  Government 
and  benefit  of  their  tenants.  Thus,  *  *  they  were  directed  to  col- 
lect from  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  ryots  in  the  mof ussil  the  original 
jumma  of  the  last  and  foregoing  years,  and  abwab  established  in  the  pre- 
sent, and  on  no  account  to  demand  more ;  where  the  lands  were  culti- 
vated without  pottah  by  the  ryots,  they  were  to  collect  according  to  the 
established  rates  of  the  pergunnah  (para.  450). 

It  appears  from  these  extracts  that  anything  beyond  the 
rates  established  by  long  usage,  and  the  amounts  sanctioned 
by  Government,  was  not  demandable  from  the  ryots,  and 
could  be  levied  only  by  oppression,  or  as  an  exaction.  It 
further  appears  from  (d)  that  the  ryot's  customary  security 
was  the  official  record  of  the  pergunnah  rate  in  the  local 
register.  .The  mass  of  the  khoodiasht  ryots  depended  on 
tins  security,  and  held  without  any  pottalL  The  pottah  was 
devised  by  Sir  John  Shore  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  settle- 
ment,  simply  as  an  additional  security  which  would  ensure 
to  the  ryot  the  further  advantage  of  recording  the  amount 
of  the  abwabe  or  cesses,  as  well  as  the  pergunnah  rate.  The 
pottah  was  a  mere  record  of  the  ryot's  independent  right ; 
not  the  document  from  which  he  derived  his  right. 
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App.  XVI.  4.  The  purpose  or  resolve  of  the  Governments  preceding^ 
p«micIl!J^  that  of  Lord  Comwallis,  to  fix,  permanently,  the  demand 
H™?**™  "***  leviable  from  the  ryots,  is  shown  in  the  following  extracts : — 

Pva.4. 

I. — ^Pbssident  and  Select  Committee  {16ti  4»guBt  1769) . 

SfgwrpwiTa  ^^)*  ^^'  *^®  ^^^>  being  eased  and  secured  from  all  burthens  and 
'  demands  but  what  are  imposed  by  the  leg^l  authority  of  Government 
itself^  and  future  pottahs  being  granted  him  specifying  that  demand,  he 
should  be  taught  that  he.  is  to  re^ud  the  same  as  a  8a<^ed  and  inviolable 
pledge  to  him,  that  he  is  liable  to  no  demands  beyond  their  funount«. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  pretence  for  suits  on  that  account — no  room 
for  inventive  rapacity  to  practise  its  usual  arts. 

coiebrooke'fl  (£j.  The  ryot,  too,  should  be  impressed  in  the  most  forcible  and  con- 

ges ,pag«  .  vincing  manner  *  *  that  our  object  is  not  the  increase  of  rents,  or 
the  accumulation  of  demands,  but  solely,  by  fixing  such  as  are  legal,  ex- 
plaining and  abolishing  such  as  are  fraudulent  and  unauthorised,  not 
only  to  rediess  hia  present  grievances,  but  to  secure  him  from  all  further 
iuva^ions  of  his  property. 

II. — Govehnoe-Geneeal  (Waerbn  Hastings) — ht  November  1776. 

E.  I.  Eeveniie  Many  other  points  of  inquiry  will  be  also  useful,  to  secure  to  the> 

hm^e*m7^^'  fyots  the  permanent  and  undisputed  possession  of  their  lands,  and  ta 
guard  them  against  arbitrary  exactions.  This  is  not  to  be  done  by  pro- 
clamations and  edicts^  nor  by  indulgences  to  the  zemindars  and  farmers. 
^  *  The  foundation  of  tiLe  work  of  establishing  new  pottahs  for  the^ 
lyots  must  be  laid  by  Government  itself.  All  that  I  would  here  propose 
is  to  collect  the  materials  for  it,  by  obtaining  copies  of  the  present  pot- 
tahs, and  of  the  nerikbundy,  or  rates  of  land,  by  which  they  are  regu-^ 
lated  in  each  district,  and  every  other  information  which  may  throw  a 
light  on  this  subject,  and  enable  the  Board  hereafter  to  establish  a  mop» 
permanent  and  regular  mode  of  taxation. 

III.— Mr.  p.  Francis  {1776). 

considered  that  the  rate  of  assessment  per  beegah  should  be  fixed  for  ever 
upon  the  land,  no  matter  who  might  be  the  occupant  (Appendix  IV> 
para.  5,  section  d). 

Here,  again,  we  -see  in  I  and  II,  that  the  pottah  was  de- 
signed as  a  record,  and  the  sole  record,  of  the  rights  of  ryots, 
5.  The  hare  amount  demandahle  under  established  custom 
had  for  two  centuries  been  known  as  the  assul  JtMnma :  to 
these  there  had  been  added  by  the  State  abwabs,  or  cesses, 
partly  for  alleged  temporary  exigencies  of  State,  partly  on 
account  of  a  rise  of  prices.  These  State  cesses  and  the  c^sui 
jtifnma,  together,  constituted  the  demand  which  was  leviable 
from  the  ryot  with  the  sanction  of  Government ;  all  else  waa 
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levied  through  the  exaction  or  oppression  practised  by  zemin-  App.  XVI, 
dars  and  farmers.    The  assuljumma  was  the'  fixed  demand ;  p^^il^i 
its  amomit  per  zemindary  was  revised  at  distant  intervals,  so  Jj™ JJ"  '°* 
as  to  take  in  new  lands  brought  into  cultivation ;  but  the  revi-  p^  i7;;ntd. 
sion  was  made  so  as  not  to  alter  the  established  or  pergunnah 
rate  of  assessment  per  beegah.    The  abwabs^  or  cesses,  how- 
ever, were,  to  some  extent,  not  wholly  referable  to  a  rise  of 
prices.    These  statements  are  supported  by  the  following 
extracts : — 

I.— Warren  Hastings  (46k  July  1786)* 

(a).  The  lyots  will  not  yentore  to  refuse  to  pay  the  established  due  to  e.  i.  tterenne 
the  Cirear  or  Government.  Custom  is  a  law  whose  obligation  operates  in  Jj^^,'*^**'''' 
their  own  defence,  nor  have  they  any  idea  of  disputing  it ;  thqr  consider 
it  as  a  species  of  decree  from  fate.  But  as  the  value  of  money  in  propor- 
tion to  its  plenty  must  have  decreased  in  India  as  well  as  in  Europe,  so  it 
has  been  found  that  the  lyots  of  a  village  and  of  a  whole  district  could  pay 
a  g^reater  revenue  than  that  originally  settled  by  custom.  Hence  arose  the 
oppressive  catalogue  of  abwahsy  or  special  additional  assessments^  by 
Government.  On  this  head  Mr.  Grant  has  given  us  much  useful  light. 
The  abwabs;  or  successive  additional  taxes^  make  regular  heads  in  the 
accounts  of  every  village  and  district;  nor  are  the  abwdbs,  established 
openly  by  Gh>vemment^  of  that  oppressive  nature  which  Mr.  Francis  in 
his  ingenious  Minutes  has  supposed. 

(i).  The  sources  of  real  oppression  are  in  secret  abwdbSy  or  unavowed 
taxes^  which  the  g^at  farmer  or  zemindar  imposes  at  will  on  the  lyots, 
and  of  which  we  have  such  cruel  examples  in  the  investigation  at  Bung- 
pore.  Here^  again^  we  see  the  great  advanta^  of  being  able  to  examine 
the  revenue  system^  and  to  trace  back  oppression  to  its  source^  according 
to  the  thread  and  light  of  established  usage  and  ancient  accounts. 

(c).  A  clear  principle  is  ascertained.  It  is^  fortunately,  the  check 
against  the  oppression  of  the  ryot  or  peasant,  and  the  bulwark  against 
corruption  in  the  officers  of  Government.  If,  for  example,  an  additional 
revenue  is  imposed  upon  the  ryot,  it  cannot  be  imposed  secretly ;  it  must 
be  by  abwaby  or  additional  tisix,  which  must  appear  in  the  accounts  in 
every  village,  pergunnah,  or  zemindary,  and  be  recorded,  in  some  shape, 
in  various  native  accounts  of  the  revenue  for  the  year, 

II.— Sib  J.  Shobb  {/une  1789). 

(a).  The  assul  jumma,  under  the  Mogul  rule,- was  at  long  intervals  Fifth  import, 
increased  in  total  amount  for  each  zemindaiy,  so  as  to  give  the  sovereign  uin^.^^  ^ 
the  advantages  arising  from  extended  cultivation  and  increased  population. 
This  increase  made  no  alteration  in  the  rates  upon  the  ryots. 

(b).  But  the  abioad  soubadary,  or  viceregal  imposts,  which  constitute  Ptn.  ss. 
the  increase  since  1728,  had  a  contrary  tendency,   for  they  enhanced  the 
rates.     They  were  in  general  levied  upon  the  standard  assessment  in  cer- 
tain proportions  to  its  amount,  and  the  zemindars  who  paid  them  were 


Para.  35. 
Para.  64. 
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App.  XVI,  authorised  to  collect  them  from  the  jyots  in  the  same  proportions  to  their 

respective  quotas  ot  rent. 

fiBnLKil^H^  voB  (^)-  ^^  enhancement  in  the  rates  of  taxation  may  be  defended  on  the 
vsB  KYOT.  grounds  of  the  increaae  of  commerce  and  increase  of  specie  between  the 
Psra.  s^contd.    time  of  Turj  Mull  and  the  administration  of  Jaffier  Khan. 

{d).  My  objections  to  the  principle  of  the  soubadary  imposts  have  a 
reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  established.  If  the 
rates  in  the  tukseem  of  Tury  Mull  with  respect  to  the  ryots  had  not  been 
previously  augmented  by  impositions  separate  and  distinct  from  th^ose  of 
the  soubahs^  perhaps  the  best  possible  mode  of  obtaining  an  increase  would 
be  by  demanding  it  in  certain  proportions  to  the  stsmidard^  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  degree  of  improvement  in  the  country. 

{e).  See,  also,  Appendix  VII,  paragraph  5,  sections  I 
and  II. 

6.  In  extracts  (c)  and  (d)  Sir  John  Shore  considered  the 
contingency  of  an  enhancement  of  rents  on  account  of  a  rise 
of  prices,  and  the  particular  mode  of  enhancement  hy  the  rule 
of  proportion.  In  the  following  extracts  from  his  minutes, 
both  the  future  enhancement  of  rents  and  the  particular 
form  of  it  were  advisedly  precluded  hy  the  demand  upon  the 
ryot  being  permanently  limited  to  the  amount  which  was  to 
be  inserted  in  pottahs,  which  the  zemindars,  as  a  part  of 
the  permanent  zemindary  settlement,  were  to  grant  to  the 
ryots  as  a  record  of  their  rights. 

I.  I  do  not  observe  in  the  correspondence  of  the  collectors  any  specific 
rules  for  the  security  of  the  ryots.  I  well  know  the  difficulty  of  making 
them,  but  some  must  be  established.  -^^  ^  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
prepare,  for  the  consideration  and  deteimination  of  the  Board,  the  pro- 
positions which  result  from  the  preceding  considerations  in  the  form  of 
resolutions. 

II. — Provisional  eules  for  the  sbcueitt  of  the  btots. 

That,  whereas,  from  the  ignorance,  inattention,  and  oppressions  of 
zemindars,  the  greatest  abuses  have  been  practised  in  the  collection,  and 
the  ryots  have  been  exposed  to  exactions,  the  following  rules  are  now 
prescribed  to  all  zemindars,  talukdars,  and  persons  entrusted  with  tiie 
revenues  for  their  immediate  direction  and  guidance : — 

{a).  That  the  rents  to  be  paid  by  the  ryots,  by  whatever  rule  or 
custom  they  may  be  demanded,  shall  be  specific  as  to  their  amount.  If 
by  a  pottah  containing  the  assul  and  abwab,  the  amount  of  both  shall  be 
inserted  in  it,  and  the  ryot  shall  not  be  bound  to  pay  anything  bgrond  the 
amount  specified,  on  account  of  kurcha  or  any  other  article. 

(b).  If  by  a  tikka  pottah,  the  whole  amount  payable  by  the  ryot  is 
to  be  inserted  in  it.  If  by  any  rule  or  custom  such  as  the  payments  of 
the  last  and  preceding  years,  the  rate  of  the  village,  pergunnah,  or  any 
other  place,  an  account  is  to  be  drawn  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
showing  what  the  ryots  are  to  pay  by  such  rule  or  rate,  and  a  copy  of  it  is 
to  be  given  to  them. 
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(c).  Where  the  rents  are  adjusted  upon  a  measurement  of  the  lands  App.  XVL 
after  cultivation,  the  rates  and  terms  of  payment  shall  be  expressed  in  the        

nnttah  ^^^  **'  ""^^ 

(r/).  If  by  any  established  and  recorded  jummabundy,  that  is  to  be  the  sbwlbmiiwt. 
rule  for  demanding  the  rents.     If  the  rents  are  paid  in  kind^  the  propor-  PtM. «,  contd. 
tion  which  the  ryot  is  to  pay  shall  be  specified  in  account  or  written 
agreement. 

(e).  That  no  zemindar^  farmer,  or  person  acting  under  their  authority^ 
shall  be  allowed  to  cancel  the  pottahs  of  the  khoodkasht  ryots,  except  upon 
proof  that  they  have  been  obtained  by  collusion,  or  that  the  rents  paid 
by  them  within  the  last  three  years  have  been  reduced  below  the  rates  of 
the  nerikbundy  of  the  pergunnah,  or  that  they  have  obtained  collusive 
deductions,  or  upon  a  general  measurement  of  the  pergunnah  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  and  correcting  the  assessment. 

(f).  That  when  the  jumma  of  a  ryot  has  been  ascertained  and  settled, 
he  shall  be  authorised  to  demand  a  pottah  from  the  zemindar,  or  person 
acting  under  his  authority,  whether  farmer,  gomashta,  or  other;  and 
any  refusal  to  deliver  the  pottah  shall  be  punished  by  fine  proportioned 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  ryot  in  obtaining  it. 

(^) .  That  the  zemindar  be  not  authorised  to  impose  any  new  abwab 
or  muthole,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  upon  the  ryots;  and  every 
exaction  of  this  nature  to  be  punished  by  a  penalty  equal  to  three 
times  the  amoimt  imposed.  If,  at  any  future  period,  it  be  discovered 
that  new  abwab  or  muthote  have  been  imposed,  the  zemindars  shall 
be  made  responsible  for  the  penalty  during  the  whole  period  of  such 
impositions. 

This  last  clause  b  was  misplaced  among  the  Provisional  Regulations, 
for  Lord  Comwallis  and  Sir  John  Shore  distinctly  laid  down  that  the 
levy  of  fresh  abwabs  by  the  zemindars  should  be  prohibited. 

III. — Perhansxt  plan  for  the  ease  and  security  of  the  ryots. 

{h) .  That  as  the  impositions  upon  the  ryots,  from  their  number  slnd 
uncertainty,  have  become  intricate  to  adjust,  and  a  source  of  oppression 
to  the  ryots,  the  zemindars  shall  be  compelled  to  make  a  revision  of  the 
same,  and  to  simplify  them  by  a  gradual  and  progressive  operation,  as 
follows : — 

(i).  They  shall  begin  with  those  pergunnahs  where  the  impositions 
are  most  numerous,  and  having  obtained  an  account  of  them,  shall,  in 
concert  with  the  lyots,  consolidate  the  whole,  as  far  as  possible,  into  one 
specific  sum ;  but  so,  that  in  no  case  the  sums  demanded  from  the  ryots 
shdil  exceed  three  articles,  viz,,  assul,  abwab,  and  kurcha.  Having 
prepared  this  account,  they  shall  submit  it  to  the  collector  for  his 
inspection ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  enforced  by  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ment, and  any  enhancement  of  the  abwab  or  kurcha  to  be  punished  as 
extortion. 

{j).  That  where,  by  mutual  consent  of  the  ryots  and  the  zemindars, 
the  abwab  can  be  wholly  reduced  and  consolidated,  it  be  done  accord- 
ingly ;  and  the  rates  of  the  land,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  produce,  to  be  the  rule  for  fixing  the  rent. 
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App.  XVI.  (^)«  '^sA.  the  rents  of  each  perg^unnah  on  the  zemindary  be  annually 
—  adjusted  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  whole  be  completed;  and  that  the 
PiBMAiTBn '  exact  proportion  which  the  aitoab  and  kurcha  bears  to  the  anul  jumma 
sbotwmmt.  be  precisely  determined.  The  zemindar  is  to  be  positively  enjoined  to 
Para.8,cont<i.    regulate  a  certain  proportion  of  his  zemindary  annually,  so  that  the 

whole  be  completely  performed  within  x  years  from  the  date  of  his 

agreement. 

7.  The  foregoing  seven  provisional  and  three  permanent 
rules  occur  in  the  draft  Propositions  for  Bengal  appended 
to  Sir  John  Shore's  minute  dated  18th  June  1789.  He  had 
lugged  a  provisional  or  experimental  term  (ten  years)  for  the 
new  settlement  before  declaring  it  permanent.  The  provi- 
sional regulations  would  have  been  carried  out  in  that  experi- 
mental period.  The  provisional  rules^  it  will  be  observed, 
distinctly  provided  that  the  pottahs  which  were  to  fix  future 
rents  were  to  be  issued  to  all  classes  of  ryots,  including  those 
under  temporary  leases.  The  permanent  rules  provide  for  all 
ryots  without  distinction.  Illustrating  the  permanent  by 
the  temporary  rules,  the  intention  of  permanently  fixing  in 

»the  pottahs  the  rents  of  all  classes  of  ryots  was  manifest. 

8.  In  the  proposed  Resolutions  for  Behar,  appended  to 
the  first  of  Sir  John  Shore's  two  minutes  of  18th  Septem- 
ber 1789,  only  the  first  four  of  the  provisional  rules  detailed 
in  the  preceding  extract  {viz.^  para.  6,  It,  a  to  d.)  are  in- 
cluded, Sir  John  Shore  having  in  his  later  minute  of  18th 
September  insisted  more  strenuously  than  in  the  first  minute 
of  18th  June  on  the  experimental  limitation  of  the  settle- 
ment to  ten  years,  and  having  relied  on  the  consideration 
that  *'in  Behar,  the  variations  in  the  demands  upon  the 
ryots  are  not  so  great  as  in  Bengal ;  the  system  of  divid- 
ing the  produce  affording  a  clear  and  definite  rule,  when- 
ever that  prevails,  and  the  regulations  need  not  be  so 
minute  as  those  which  I  proposed  for  Bengal." 

9.  I.  In  a  minute  dated  8th  December  1789  Sir  John 
Shore,  previous  to  his  departure  for  Europe,  recorded,  among 
others,  the  following  "doubts  regarding  the  propriety  of 
declaring  the  assessment  now  to  be  imposed  upon  the  couu"* 
try,  fixed  and  unalterable  " : — 

Pan.  10.  (a).  It  is  allowed  that  the  zemindars  are,  generally  speaking,  grossly 

Ignorant  of  their  true  interests,  and  of  all  that  relates  to  their  estates ; 
that  the  detail  of  business  with  their  tenants  is  irregular  and  conf  used^ 
exhibiting  an  intricate  scene  of  collusion  opposed  to  exaction,  and  cS. 
unlicensed  demand  substituted  for  methodised  claims;  that  the  rules 
by  which  the  rents  are  demanded  from  the  ryots  are  numerous,  arbitrary. 
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and  indefinite ;  that  the  officers  of  Government  possessing  local  control  App.  XVI. 

are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them^  whilst  their  superiors,  further        

removed  from  the  detail,  have  still  less  information ;  that  the  rights  pJtli^J?" 
of  the  talukdars^  dependent  on  the  zemindars,  as  well  as  of  the  ryots,  shttlbiokt. 
are  imperfectly  understood   and  defined ;   that  in  common  cases   we  Pan.  9,  oonta. 
often  want  sufficient  data  and  experience  to  enable  us  to  decide,  with 
justice  and  policy,  upon  claims  to  exemption  from  taxes;   and  that 
a  decision  erroneously  made  may  be  followed  by  one  or  other  of  these 
consequences — a  diminution  of  the  revenues  of   Government,  or  a  con- 
firmation of  oppressive  exaction. 

(6).  To  the  truth  of  this  detail  there  will  be  no  dissenting  voice;  and  Para.ii. 
it  follows  from  it  that,  until  the  variable  rules  adopted  in  adjusting  the 
rent  of  the  ryots  are  simplified  and  rendered  more  definite,  no  solid 
improvement  can  be  expected  from  their  labours,  upon  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  depends.    *    * 

{c) .  No  one,  I  believe,  is  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  that  the  perpetuation 
of  the  zemindary  assessment  will  at  once  provide  a  remedy  for  these 
evils.  *  *  We  know  from  experience  what  the  zemindars  are.  *  *  The 
necessity  of  some  interposition  between  the  zemindars  and  their  tenants 
is  absolute ;  and  Government  interferes  by  establishing  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  the  zemindars,  which  they  are  to  execute,  and  by  dele- 
gating authority  to  the  collectors  to  enforce  their  execution.  If  the 
assessment  of  the  zemindaries  were  unalterably  fixed,  and  the  proprietors 
were  left  to  make  their  own  arrangements  with  the  ryots,  without  any 
restrictions,  injunctions,  or  limitations — ^which,  indeed,  is  a  result  of  the 
fundamental  principle — ^the  present  confusion  would  never  be  adjusted. 

{d) .  This  interference,  though  so  much  modified,  is  in  fact  an  invasion 
of  proprietary  right,  and  an  assumption  of  •  the  character  of  landlord, 
which  belongs  to  the  zemindar ;  for  it  is  equally  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  say  that  the  property  in  the  soil  is  vested  in  the  zemindar,  and  that 
we  have  a  right  to  regulate  the  terms  by  which  he  is  to  let  his  lands 
to  the  ryots,  as  it  is  to  connect  that  avowal  with  discretionary  and 
arbitrary  claims.  If  the  land  is  the  zemindar's,  it  will  only  be  partially 
his  property,  whilst  we  prescribe  the  quantity  which  he  is  to  collect,  or  the 
mode  by  which  the  adjustment  of  it  is  to  take  place  between  the  parties 
concerned. 

Consistently  with  Sir  John  Shore's  proposals  for  fixing 
the  rent  of  the  ryots,  and  recording  the  amount  of  the  rent 
in  a  pottah,  and  with  his  arguments  in  the  other  preceding 
extracts,  which  support  those  proposals,  the  drift  of  the  hazy 
argument  in  this  extract  seems  to  he  that,  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  Government  interfering  with  the  zemindar's  right  hy 
"  regulating  the  terms  hy  which  he  is  to  let  his  lands  to  the 
ryots,"  that  is,  hy  fixing  the  ryot's  rent  and  recording  his 
right,  though  "  the  necessity  of  some  interposition  hetween 
the  zemindars  and  their  tenants  is  ahsolute,"  an  experimental 
term  should  he  allowed  for  the  initial  stage  of  the  settlement, 
during  which  the  rent  to  he  fixed  for  the  ryot  and  to  he 
included  in  his  pottah  would  he  settled  by  mutual  agreement 

25 
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App.  XVI.  between  the  zemindar  and  ryot.    The  opportunity  of  seeing 

—      whether  this  would  be  done,  was  the  main  advantage  to 

Vi^uxl™   Government  for  which  Sir  John  Shore  contended  in  advo- 

SBTiLEMiKT.  ^^i]j^g    ajr^  cxpcrimental  introduction,  at  the  outset,  of  the 

^•'~^*^-  decennial  settlement. 

PAra  16.  (e) .  Notwithstanding  repeated  prohibitions  against  the  introdnction  of 

new  taxes,  we  still  find  that  many  have  been  established  of  late  years. 
The  idea  of  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  a  landlord  upon  his  tenant  is  an 
inconsistency,  &nd  the  prohibition  in  spirit  is  an  encroachment-apon 
proprietary  right ;  for  it  is  saying  to  the  landlord,  you  shall  not  raise  the 
rents  of  yoar  estate.  But,  without  expatiating  on  this  ^  part  of  the 
argument,  I  shall  only  here  observe  that,  with  an  exception  of  an  arbi- 
trary limitation  in  favour  of  the  khoodkasht  ryots,  the  regulations  for 
the  new  settlement  virtuaUy  confirm^  all  these  taxes,  without  our  possess- 
ing any  records  of  them,  and  without  knowing  how  far  they  are  burthen- 
some  or  otherwise.  In  some  cases,  a  knowledge  of  those  impositions 
has  been  followed  by  the  abolition  of  them ;  in  others  it  may  be  equally 
necessary ;  wherever  it  takes  place,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  assessment  will 
suffer  diminution.  At  present  they  are  in  many  places  so  numerous  and 
complicated  that,  after  having  obtained  an  enumeration  of  the  whole,  the 
amount  of  the  (is9ul  with  the  proportionate  rates  of  the  several 
abwabs,  it  requires  an  accountant  of  some  ability  to  calculate  what  a 
ryot  is  to  pay ;  and  the  calculation  may  be  presumed  beyond  the  ability 
of  most  tenants.  The  pottah  rarely  expresses  the  sum-total  of  the  rents^ 
and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  is  extortion.  *  * 

Pwu.  18 ft  19.  (/)•  Amid  this  confusion,  the  necessity  of  prescribing  regulations  for 

simplifying  the  complicated  rentals  of  the  ryots  (which  oughts  if 
possible,  to  be  reduced  to  one  sum  for  a  given  quantity  of  land  of  a  deter- 
minate quality  and  produce),  of  defining  and  e^tabluhing  the  rights  of  ike 
fyoU  wiiA  precision,  together  with  the  expediency  of  procuring  clear  data 
for  the  transfer  by  s^e  of  public  and  private  property,  are  admitted. 

Para.  ao.  (^)«  Under  all  these  circumstances,  is  it  not  better  to  introduce  a  new 

principle  by  degrees,  than  establish  it  at  once  beyond  the  power  of 
revocation?  If  we  are  convinced  that  any  meditated  arrangements 
are  sufficient  to  correct  present  and  future  abuses,  or  that  we  can  in  the 
sequel  establish  regulations  for  this  purpose  without  affording  pleas  that 
shall  affect  the  permanency  of  the  assessment;  if  the  relative  rights  of 
the  individuals  concerned  are  not  sufficiently  determined,  or  ean  be 
determined,  without  the  same  consequence  from  any  future  decisions ; 
if  we  are  sufficiently  informed,  with  respect  to  the  present  exactions, 
to  declare  that  they  may  be  continued,  without  establishing  a 
rack-rent,  or,  if  they  are  abolished,  that  the  suppression  of  them 
will  not  diminish  the  assessment,  no  objections  will  remain  to  declare  it 
permanent  and  unalterable.  But  upon  these  points  I  have  my  doubts^ 
and  they  are  justified  by  past  experience.  *  *  Those  who  contend  for 
the  permanency  of  the  assessment,  must  maintain  the  affirmative  of  all 
the  dubious  propositions  which  I  have  stated. 

'  This  blowing  of  hot  and  cold. 

^  That  is,  C8t4ibli8b  a  permanent  settlement  for  tbc  ryot^  though  it  be^an  oppressive 
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*  "  (i).  I  consider  this  as  a  period  of  experiment  and  improvement^  daring  App.  XVI. 
(;h,   by  a  systematical   conduct^  regularly  directed  to  one  object,  we        — ^ 
to  give  confidence  to  the  zemindars,  and  procure   a  simplification  of  FtwAnm^ 
present  complicated   rental  of  the  ryots.     The  foundation  of  this  ^■"'^■>'»- 
)rovement  is  to   be  laid  in  regulations  to  be  established,   and  the  ^*»- •#  «>»**• 
>posed   reform  depends  upon  the  execution  of  them,  without  which,  I 
•^  — y  venture  to  predict,  no  assessment  can  be  permanent.^    *  *    If, 
_     tead  of  presumptions  arising  from  the  supposed  collections  of  the 
.nindars,  we  knew  what  the  ryots  paid,  and  whether  that  amount  was 
rthensome  or  otherwise ;  and  if  the  assessments  of  the  land  tax  were 
^'ulated  by  a  general  standard,   the  arguments  founded  on  equality 
juld   lose  much  of  their  weight;  *  *  I   hold   it  prudent  in  estab- 
.hing  great  innovations  in  principle,  under  an   acknowledgment  of  P«nt.i8. 
^fective  information,  to  take  experience  for  our  guide.     Our  measures 
ive  a  view    to  permanency;    but  before  we    declare    it,    prudence 
.ctates  that  we  should  have  some  certainty  that  the  Government  will 
ot  suffer  by  its  liberality,  and  that  the  benefits  of  it  will  extend  to  that 
lass  (tyots)  whose  labours  are  the  riches  of  the  State. 

These  extracts  {e)  to  (A)  make  it  clear,  as  stated  in  the 
^marks  on  (a)  to  (d),  that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  Govem- 
nent  officers  settling  what,  on  the  hasis   of  existing  rents 
ind  ahwahsy  were  to  he  entered  in  the  pottahs  as  the  estah^ 
lished  rents,  for  the  future,  under  the  permanent  settlement, 
.  the  zemindars  and  ryots  were  to  come  to  an  agreement  ahout 
the  amounts  which  should  he  so  entered  ia  the  pottahs. 
This  done,  the  rates  to  be  thus  entered  in  the  pottahs  would 
be  the  permanent  rates  for  tho  ryots,  in  like  manner  as  the 
amounts  entered  in  the  zemindars'  agreements  with  Govern- 
ment became  the  only  revenue  payable  for  ever  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, under  that  settlement. 

II,  Lord  Comwallis  replied  to  Sir  John  Shore  in  a  minute 
dated  8rd  February  1790.  His  reply  to  those  remarks  of 
Sir  John  Shore  which  asserted  the  necessity  of  fully  securing 
and  establishing  the  rights  of  the  ryots  was  as  f oUows  :— 

(a) .  To  the  representations  of  Sir  John  Shore  which  are 
quoted  in  {a)  and  {c)  of  section  I,  Lord  Comwallis  rephed  in 
passages  which  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  lY,  para.  7, 
section  11. 

{b).  Mr.  Shore  observes  that  we  have  experience  of  what  the  zemin- 
dars are  ;  but  the  experience  of  what  they  are  or  have  been,  is  by  no 
means  the  proper  criterion  to  determine  what  they  would  be  under  the 
influence  of  another,  founded  upon  very  different  principles.  We  have 
no  experience  of  what  the  zemindars  would  be  under  the  system  which 
I  recommend  to  be  adopted. 


1  In  1S78-79  enhancement  of  rent  remains  as  great  a  difficulty  as  though  there  had  not 
been  any  permaDent  settlement  in  1788-98. 
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App.  XVI.  Lord  Comwallis  soon  realized  "what  the  zemindars 
would  be."  The  decennial  settlement  was  promulgated  in 
1789  and  1790 ;  and  his  Lordship,  in  a  minute  dated  7th 
December  1792,  recorded  that — 


PCkSr    OF    THX 
PRKMATTBITT 

BiirrLEUKHT. 


Para.  0>  contd. 


"  some  of  the  principal  zemindars  in  Bengal  (the  zemindars  of  Burdwan, 
Nuddea,  and  others),  though  allowed  considerable  abatements  from  their 
jumma  for  the  maintenance  of  thannadars  and  pykes,  either  keep  up  no 
police  establishments  whatever,  or  sell  the  appointments  in  the  police  to 
the  most  notorious  robbers  and  murderers,  who  plunder  the  country  which 
it  was  their  duty  to  protect.  The  same  abuses  prevail,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  every  zemindary  the  proprietor  of  which  is  allowed  to 
keep  up  a  similar  establishment/' 

Yet,  without  the  slightest  consciousness  how  these  appall*- 
ing  evidences  of  the  wolfish  disposition  of  the  zemindars  of 
that  day  destroyed  grounds  of  childish  expectations,  that  mis* 
creant  zemindars,  suffused  with  gratitude  for  the  decennial 
settlement,  would  give  pottahs  to  ryots  at  the  customary 
rates,  Lord  Comwallis,  on  22nd  March  1793,  issued,  without 
compunction  or  remorse,  his  proclamation  of  a  permanent 
zemindary  settlement.  In  his  minute  of  3rd  February  1790 
Lord  Comwallis  continued : — 

{c) .  With  regard  to  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  zemindars  *  * 
I  must  here  observe,  however,  that  the  charge  of  incapacity  can  be 
applied  only  to  the  proprietors  of  the  larger  zemindaries.  The  proprietors 
of  the  smaller  zemindaries  and  taluks  in  general  conduct  their  own 
business,  and,  I  make  no  doubt,  would  improve  their  lands  were  they 
exempted  from  the  authority  of  the  zemindars,  and  allowed  to  pay  their 
revenye  immediately  to  the  public  treasuries  of  the  collectors. 

But  on  7th  December  1792  Lord  CornwaUis  wrote : 
"  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  districts  of  Bengal,  many  of  the  petty  land* 
holders,  encouraged  by  the  great  distance  of  the  magistrate's 
place  of  residence,  and  by  there  being  no  officers  stationed 
on  the  spot,  on  the  part  of  Grovernment,  for  the  protection 
of  the  country,  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  in  the 
habit  of  perpetrating  robberies  themselves^  or  conniving  at 
them  in  others.  It  is,  indeed,  notorious  that  most  of  the 
principal  gangs  of  robbers  are  in  league  with  some  of  the 
zemindars,  and  generally  with  those  in  whose  districts  they 
leave  their  families  and  deposit  their  plunder.**  But  his 
Lordship's  benevolent  proclamation  of  22nd  March  1793, 
which  placed  millions  of  cultivating  proprietors  at  the 
mercy  of  these  zemindars,  was  issued  notwithstanding. 


»-•      '"-r.     ■■«    m  ^)>i0m 
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III.  The  hazy  arguments  of  Sir  John  Shore  in  the  pass-  App.  XVI. 
asres  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  I,  elicited  from  Lord  Comwallis  ^    — 
the  ^reply  set  forth  m  Appendix  VII,  paragraph  2,  section  I,  gJ^^iJJJJ 
and  paragraph  5,  section  III.  In  the  sarae  hreath  his  Lordship  ^^^  fZntd.- 
denied  the  right  of  zemindars  to  enhance  the  ryot's  rent 
beyond  the  amount  at  which  it  might  be  fixed,  as  a  part  of 

the  permanent  settlqment,  by  Government,  or  under  an 
arrangement  (about  pottahs)  to  be  brought  about  by  Govern- 
ment; and  asserted  that  pottahs  to  be  granted  by  wolfish 
zemindars  were  necessary  to  secure  perpetual  fixed  rents  for 
ryots ;  thus  admitting  that  the  permanent  settlement  could 
not  be  introduced  without,  at  the  same  time,  effectually 
establishing  and  securing  the  ryots'  rights. 

{a).  With  regard  to  the  rates  at  which  landed  property  transferred 
by  public  sale^  in  liquidation  of  arrears,  and,  it  may  be  added,  by 
private  sale  or  gift,  are  to  be  assessed,  I  conceive  that  the  new  pro* 
prietor  has  a  right  to  collect  no  more  than  what  his  predecessor  was 
legally  entitled  to ;  for  the  act  of  transfer  certainly  gives  no  sanction  to 
illegal  impositions.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  due  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  for  obliging  the  zemindars  to  grant  pottahs  to  their  ryots, 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Shore,  will  soon  remove  this  objection  to  a  per- 
manent settlement.  For,  whoever  becomes  a  proprietor  of  land  after 
these  pottahs  have  been  issued,  will  succeed  to  the  tenure,  under  the 
condition  and  with  the  knowledge  tAat  these  pottaha  are  to  be  the  rules 
ly  which  the  rents  are  to  be  collected  from  the  ryoU. 

(b).  By  granting  perpetual  leases  of  the  lands  at  a  fixed  assessment, 
we  shall  render  our  subjects  the  happiest  people  in  India ;  and  we  shall 
have  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  increase  of  their  wealth  and  prosperity,  as 
it  will  infallibly  add  to  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  State. 

Thus,  Lord  Comwallis  indicated,  as  distinctly  as  Sir  John 
Shore,  that  the  pottah  to  be  issued  in  1790  was  to  be  the  rule 
for  collecting  rents  from  the  ryots,  and  that  the  rule  was 
to  be  obligatory,  not  only  on  the  zemindars  of  that  day,  but 
upon  their  successors; — "whoever  becomes  a  proprietor 
after  these  pottahs  have  been  issued "  must  be  bound  by 
them; — ^in  other  words,  the  rent  specified  in  the  pottah 
was  to  be  the  permanent  rent;  for  the  regulations  did 
not  provide  for  the  alteration  of  the  pottah  in  any  case, 
except  by  mutual  consent  of  ryot  and  zemindar,  or  with  the 
view  of  conforming  the  pottah  rate  to  the  ancient  established 
rate  of  the  pergunnah. 

IV.  The  only  effective  parts  of  Lord  ComwaUis'  reply 
were  those  which  confirmed  Sir  John  Shore's  ai^ument, 
that  proper  security  should  be  provided  for  permanently 
fixing  the  zemindar's  demand  upon  the  ryots.    His  Lord- 
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App.  XVI.  ship's  remaining  reasons  for  precipitating  a  zemindary  set- 

Pv4H^7^i     tlement  without  providing  this  essential  security,  merely 

smLnVm.     display  the  optimism  of  a  weak  henevolence;    but,  from 

PMB.'STeonid.  1790  to  this  day,  the  one  who  delivers  the  last  word  has  been 

regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  wisdom,  and  so  his  Lordship's 

views  prevailed  against  even,  the  appalling  warnings  from  his 

own  mxirderous  and  dacoitee  zemindars. 


cJmmltUe^SlO*  V.— CoURT  OP  DiBECTORS  (RBPLTINO   TO   BeNGAL    GOVERNMENT^  REPORT 

OF    PROCEEDINGS   WHICH  ESTABLISEEED  THE  DECENNIAL  8ETTLEM 

—191A  September  1792.  "^^ 

App.  ISA.  (a).  Your  enquiries  were  righHj  directed  to  the  past  history  and 

Pan.  4.  present  state  of  the  districts ; — their  changes;  new  impositions  and  pecu- 

liar customs ;  the  ancient  rights  of  the  different  orders  of  landholders  and 
tenants ;  '>^  ''^  and  the  regulations  which  should  he  adopted  for  removing 
defects,  and  securing,  especially  to  the  inferior  occupants  and  immediate 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  subject  only  to 
moderate  and  known  demands  from  the  principal  landholders. 

Pan.  ss.  (i).  The  difference  of  opinion  which  has  subsisted,  we  find  not  to 

relate  so  much  to  general  principles  as  to  the  application  of  them.  That 
the  tax  which  the  subject^  is  to  pay  to  the  State  should  not  be  arbitraiy^ 
but  ascertained  and  fixed;  that  all  besides  which  his  industry  can 
produce  to  him  should,  as  &r  as  possible,  be  secured  to  him ;  and  that, 
in  order  to  the  prosperity  oi  a  country,  property  should  be  lendeied 
definite  and  certain. 


Parft.S«. 


((?).  It  would  be  doing  Mr.  Shore  injustice  not  to  acknowledge 
that  as  his  opinions  in  general  against  precipitating  a  permanent  zemin- 
dary  settlement  are  advanced  with  ability,  so  there  are  several  of  his 
objections  which  are  very  serious  in  themselves,  and  have  considerably 
impressed  our  minds.  These  are  drawn  from  the  still  imperfect 
knowledge  of  our  Government  respecting  the  real  resources  of  the. 
different  divisions  of  the  provinces,  as  well  as  of  the  respective  rijghts 
of  zemindars,  talukdars,  and  ryots ;  from  its  inability  to  discriminate 
what  parts  of  the  taxes  actually  levied  from  the  two  elasses  by  the 
zemindars  ought '  to  be  sanctioned  by  Government  in  a  permanent  settle- 
ment; frotn  the  uncertainty  of  accomplishing  that  settlement  with 
a  due  refiiard  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  it ;  and  especially  from  the 
extreme  cQfBeulty  of  forming  and  executing  such  regulations  as  stall 
secure  to  the  great  bod^  of  the  ryots  the  same  equity  and  certainty  as  to  tie 
amount  of  their  rents,  and  the  same  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  their  industry y  which  we  mean  to  give  to  the  zemindars  themselves. 

^  The  tabject  who  pays  the  tax  out  of  which  the  Government  waSt  temindar'ii  thares 
are  provided  is  the  ryot.  The  subject  whoM  industry  grows  the  prodace  oot  of  whieb 
tiie  tax  is  paid  is  the  ryot. 

3  This  was  a  clear  intimatioii  that  the  ryof  s  aaaessment  at  the  date  of  the  parmaiMai 
settlement  wonld  become  permanent,  under  that  settlement^  excepting  any  illegal 
which  might  be  expressly  disallowed. 
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As  matters  have  turned  out  in  the  nearly  ninety  years  App.  XVI. 
since  the  Court  wrote  their  beautiful  sentiments,   the  ryots  ^^^^'^^ 
have  done  everything,    the  zemindars    nothing,    for    the|™*»|j[j 
improvement  and  extension  of  agiriculture ;   and,  without  p^T",^^^ 
having  put  forth  any  of  their  own  industry,  the  zemindars 
are  enjoying,  and  the  ryots,  in  many  parts  of  Bengal,  are 
denied,  the  fruits  of  the  ryots'  industry ;  and  the  great  body 
of  the  ryots  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  those 
rents  which  were  to  have  been  made  certain  in  1793. 

{d).  Upon  these  grounds  it  is  contended  that,  as  some  districts  of  pa»- 36. 
the  conntiy  will  probably  be  over-rated,  and  others  suffer  from  droughts 
and  inundations^  the  proprietors  unable  to  make  good  their  assessments 
will,  without  anything  blamable  on  their  part,  be  deprived  of  their 
lands  by  judicial  sale;  that  the  Company  will  from  such  causes  as  ' 
these  be  exposed  to  a  continual  diminution  of  the  stipulated  revenue, 
without  a  possibility  of  any  augmentation  to  balance  their  losses. 

{e)>  And  that,  after  all,  unless  we  succeed  in  iniaroducing  and  estab-  P«n.d8. 
hshing  equitable  regulations  between  the  landholders  and  their  tenants, 
the  g]%at  objects  for  which  such  sacrifices  and  a  permanent  settlement  will 
have  been  made,  that  is,  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  country, 
will  be  unattained,  and,  therefore,  the  evils  of  the  old  system  will  subsist. 

{/).  Prom  all  these  considerations,  and  others  of  inferior  weight 
urged  by  Mr.  Shore,  he  infers  that  we  should  attempt  to  advance  to  a 
perpetual  settlement  only  by  gradual  measures;  that  the  first  decennial 
period  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  experiment  and 
improvement,  wherein  the  knowledge  of  our  Government  as  to  the  state 
and  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  relative  rights  of  the  different 
orders  of  the  people,  is  to  be  improved  ; — wherein  confidence  is  to  be 
given  to  them ;  the  mode  of  collecting  and  fixing  the  rents  from  the 
ryots  to  be  simplified ;  due  regulations  of  every  kind  established  and 
enforced ;  the  people  by  degrees  formed  to  the  new  system  of  certainty 
and  security,  &c.,  ftc. 

(^) .  No  consequences  more  formidable  could  be  presented  to  us  from  Pam.  38. 
the  proposed  system  than  a  diminution  in  perpetuity  of  the  Company's 
revenue,  with  the  still  continued  subsistence  of  all  or  any  of  those 
disorders  in  the  mode  of  imposing  and  levying  it  from  the  g^reat  body 
of  the  people '  which  have  already  done  such  essential  injury  to  the 
country,  and  must  ever  prove  a  bar  to  its  prosperity. 

(A).  Very  clear  and  solid  arguments  were  requisite  to  dispel  the  Pam.  as. 
diffidence  which  this  view  of  the  subject,  from  such  an  authority,  had 
a  tendency  to  create,  and  to  encourage  us  to  persevere  in  our  original 
idea  of  giving  a  fixed  constitution  to  the  finance  and  land  tenure  of 
the  country.  But  this  satis&ction  Lord  Comwallis  has  afforded  us 
in  his  minutes  of  the  18th  September  1789  and  3rd  February  1790, 
which  we  sincerely  regard  as  two  very  valuable  records,  written  with 
enlarged  and  just  views  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  policy,  with 
perfect  fairness,  great  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  the  most  con- 
clusive reasouing  in  favour  of  a  permanent  assessment. 
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App.  XVI.  (t).  As  to  the  formidable  consequence  of  a  decreade  in 
plihTT^  perpetuity  of  the  Company^s  revenue,  the  Court  were  pleased 
sS^LiMMT.  to  find  that  they  would  escape  this  danger,  whatever  might 
pa»."9r^ntd.  befal  the  ryots  {I  below).    They  observed : — 

Fan.  40.  "We  find  it  convincingly  urged  that  a  permanent  assessment^  upon 

the  scale  of  the  present  ability  of  the  country,  must  contain  in  its 
nature  a  productive  principle ;  that  the  possession  of  property,  and  the 
sure  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  it,  will  awaken  and  stimu- 
late industry,  promote  agriculture,  extend  improvement,  establish  credit, 
and  augment  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity.  Hence  arises  the  best 
security  that  no  permanent  diminution  can  be  expected  to  take  place, 
at  least  to  any  considerable  amount. 

(k).  As  to  the  great  acquaintance  with  the  subject  mani- 
fested in  Lord  Comwallis*  minutes,  the  Court  observed : — 

Parm.  42.  To  auothcr  class  of  objections  formed  upon  our  still  defective  know- 

ledge of  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  rates,  and  the  amount  of  the 
collections  actually  made  on  it  by  the  zemindars  and  farmers.  Lord 
Comwallis  opposes  the  long  series  of  time  and  investigations  already 
past;  the  labors  of  the  collectors  for  three  successive  years  in  his 
administration;  the  communication  of  all  the  knowledge  they  could 
obtain ;  their  superior  fitness  for  carrying  into  execution  that  system  vnth 
a  view  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  employed;  the  improbability 
of  succeeding  better  with  other  collectors  and  fresh  reports, — ^from  aU 
which  his  Lordship  infers  that  there  remained  only  the  alternative  of 
sitting  down  passive  and  despondent  under  the  supposed  existing  diffi- 
culties and  disorders,  or  of  acting  upon  the  information  already  acquired. 
Admitting,  as  we  do,  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  servants  in  the 
details  of  the  revenue,  and  lamenting  it,  not  without  some  mixture  of 
mortification,  on  considering  the  long  course  of  opportunities  which  our 
possession  of  the  country  has  affoided,  we  must  nevertheless  concur 
with  Lord  Comwallis  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  too  sanguine  to 
expect  any  future  general  improvement  in  this  respect. 

p»r».  43.  (l) .  As  to  the  formidable  consequence  of  leaving  the  rights 

of  the  ryots  in  uncertainty  and  insecurity,  the  Court  had  not 
much  faith  in  pottahs  to  be  given  to  ryots  by  grateful,  rapa- 
cious zemindars,  but,  reciprocating  Lord  Comwallis'  opinion, 
they  thought  that  zemindars  who  had  appointed  robbers  and 
murderers  to  offices  in  the  police,  and  who  harboured  dacoits, 
would  become  as  lambs,  if  Government,  by  permanently 
limiting  its  demand  upon  them,  and  not  providing  for  the 
security  of  the  ryots,  would  hold  up  the  **  unearned  in- 
crement" to  the  zemindars  as  a  constant  temptation  ^to 
wrong-doing.    Thus : — 

(1).  With  respect  to  the  objections  drawn  from  the  disorder  and  con^ 
fusion  in  the  collections,  the  uncertainty  of  their  amount,  the  variable 
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indefinite  rules  by  which  they  are  levied,  the  exactions  and  collusions  App.  XVI. 

thence  too  prevalent,  the  intricacies  in  the  details  of  the  revenue  business,        

and   the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  zemindars.   Lord  Comwallis  pgiSififBHT* 
charges  these  evils,  so  far  as  they  exist  (and  we  think  with  great  justice),  SBprLBi«ifT. 
upon  the  old  system,  as  a  system  defective  in  its  principle,  and  carrying  Para.9,  contd. 
through  all  the  g^dations^  of  the  people,  with    multiplied  ill  effects,  Pam  47. 
that  character  of  uncertain  arbitrary  imposition  which  originated  at  the 
head.     He  therefore  very  properly  contends  that   reform  must  begin' 
there,  and  that,  in  order  to  simplify  and   regulate  the  demands  of  the 
landholders  upon  their  tenants,  the  first  step   is  to  fix  the  demand  of 
Government  itself. 

(2) .  The  greatest  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  the  new  system  being,  Pan-  44. 
as  already  noticed,  the  difficulties  of  establishing  an  equitable  adjustment 
and  collection  of  rents  between  the  zemindars  and  the  ryots,  we  are 
happy  to  see  that  Lord  Comwallis  is  of  opinion  that  the  propositions  which 
Mi*.  Shore  himself  has  made  for  this  end,  recommending  written  specific 
agreements  in  all  cases,  would,  if  duly  followed,  be  effectual.  On  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  subject  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  sufficiently  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  necessary  details  to  form  a  final  and  positive  determination. 

(3) .  No  conviction  is  stronger  in  our  minds  than  that  *  *  of  all 
the  generated  evils  of  unsettled  principles  of  administration,  none  has 
been  more  baneful  than  frequent  variations  in  the  assessment.  It  has 
reduced  everything  to  temporary  expedient  and  destroyed  all  enlarged 
views  of  improvement.  Impolitic  as  such  a  principle  must  be  at  all 
times,  it  is  particularly  so  with  respect  to  a  dependent  country,  paying  a 
large  annual  tribute,  and  deprived  of  many  of  its  ancient  supports. 
Such  a  country  requires  especially  the  aid  of  a  productive  principle  of 
management.  *  *  Long  leases,  with  a  view  to  the  gradual  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  system,  though  recommended  upon  the  ground  of 
safety,  we  must  think,  would  still  continue  in  a  certain  degree  the  evils  of 
the  former  practice ;  periodical  corrections  in  the  assessment  would  be,  in 
effect,  of  the  nature  of  a  general  increase,  and  would  destroy  the  hope  of  a 
permanent  i^stem,  with  tiie  confidence  of  exertion  it  is  calculated  to  inspire. 

In  this  passage  the  Court  of  Directors  simply  amplified 
an  argument  of  Lord  Comwallis.  What  would  they  and  he 
now  say  to  the  results  of  their  permanent  settlement  which, 
in  the  present  day,  has  issued  in  short  leases  of  three  or  five 
years,  so  as  to  afford  frequent  opportunities  to  landlords 
or  middlemen  for  raising  the  ryots'  rents  ?  The  permanent 
settlement,  which  was  to  have  given  to  the  cultivator  the 
security  of  a  perpetual  lease,  has  suhjected  him  to  the 
tyranny  of  short  leases,  which  are  incompatible  with  agricul- 
tural improvement  and  with  the  prosperity  of  the  cultivating 
classes. 

1  Thus  the  Court  contemplated  fixity  of  demand  thiongb  all  gradations  down  to  the 
rjot ;  bat  they  stopped  at  the  zemindars. 

*  But  it  also  ended  there ;  and  his  Lordship  took  no  thought  of  preventing  that  ter- 
mination of  his  reform. 
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Afp.  XYI.        (4).  But  as  so  great  a  change  in  habits  and  edtnation  {viz.,  to  the 

state  of  things  in  which  the  zemindars  will  see  that  their  own  interests 

pxRMAVBR?      are  permanently  connected  with  the  security  and  comfort  of  the  culti- 

bbwlkmknt.      vators  of  the  soil)  can  only  be  gpradual^  the  interference  of  Ooyemment 

Para.  9,  oonuL  may  f oT  a  Considerable  period  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  landholders 

from  making  use  of  their  own  permanent  possession  for  the  purposes  of 

exaction  and  oppression.     [Here  follows  a  passage  which  is  set  forth  in 

Appendix  IV,  para.  10,  section  II]     *    * 

(5).  There  remains  but  one  subject  to  mention  in  this  letter — that, 
however,  is  a  subject  of  the  last  importance ;  it  is  the  watching  over, 
rearing,  and  maturing  of  this  system ;  maintaining,  under  future  admin- 
istrations, the  energy  which  has  commenced  it.  All  the  benefits  hoped 
for  from  it  to  the  country  and  the  Company,  all  its  success,  must  depend 
upon  this  vigilance  and  fostering  care  of  our  Government  and  our 
servants.  No  mistake  could  be  more  fatal  than  that  of  supposing  that 
it  can  be  left  to  its  own  execution,  and  that  all  the  effects  it  is  fitted  to 
produce  will  necessarily,  and  of  course,  flow  from  it.  If  any  conclusion 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  descriptions  given  of  the  people,  it  is  surely  this — 
that  the  powerful  are  oppressive,  and  the  weak  fraudulent:  having 
neither  wisdom  nor  confidence  to  act  for  distant  good,  and  being  unre- 
strained by  moral  considerations,  they  are  prone  to  avail  themselves  of 
present  opportunity.  It  is  true  that  the  new  system  reckons  upon  their 
self-interest — and  this  is  an  excellence  in  it ;  but  it  will  take  time  t-o 
assure  them  that  the  system  is  solid,  and  to  discover  to  them  that  their 
interest^  is  best  promoted  by  following  the  dictates  of  justice  and  human- 
ity. "^  ^  It  must  be  the  duty  of  our  servants  to  watch  incessantly 
over  the  progress  of  the  new  institution;  to  see  that  the  landholders 
observe  punctually  their  agreements  with  Government  and  with  the 
ryots ;  that  they  neither  pass  invented  claims  on  the  eve  of  a  permanent 
settlement,  nor  fraudulently  shift  the  burthen  of  revenue  by  collusive 
transfers,  nor  by  any  other  sinister  practices  diminish  Hie  payment  of 
their  stipulated  assessments ;  that  they,  likewise,  uniformly  give  to  the 
ryots  written  specific  agreements,  as  also  receipts  for  all  payments,  and 
that  those  agreements  be  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  fairly  fulfilled. 
In  this  way,  and  in  this  only,  can  the  system  be  expected  to  flourish. 

(6).  It  is  a  truth  of  great  importance  that  the  neglect  of  instituted 
regulations  has,  more  than  the  imperfections  of  former  plans,  been 
noxious  to  our  affairs.  We  now  establish  the  best  system,  and  henoe 
the  most  fitted  for  execution,  but  for  which  constant  attention  is  requi- 
site ;  and  we  wish,  therefore,  that  all  our  servants  may  be  constantly 
awake  to  this  truth,  and  consider  their  own  immediate  interests  and 
honour,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Company  and  the  nation,  involved  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  system  of  permanent  taxation,  and  in  the  strenuous 
support  and  enforcement,  according  to  their  respective  situations,  of  all 
the  regulations  framed  for  its  success. 

{m).  With  this  glowing  language,  the  Court  of  Directors 
confirmed  the  declaration  of  a  permanent  zemindary  settle^ 
ment,  in  full  knowledge  that  its  success  depended  on  the  good 
faith  with  which  the  zemindars  of  1790,  who  were  notorious 

,,,  -  I  P  I  ■  ■  ■  II        I         ■■!      ■  I  I        I  ■        I  Ml  I 

^  The  interest  of  barbourers  of  dacoits  and  murderers. 
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as  oppressors,  extortioners,  harbourers  of  dacoits  and  mur-  App.  XVL 
derers,  and  participators  in  the  gains  of  these  miscreants,  Bia^io»8 
would  grant  pottahs  to  ryots  fixing  for  ever  the  amount  of     <^i!?'- 
rent  payable  by   the  latter.    Practically,  the  honour  of  the     ^»^  "• 
nation  was  confided    to  the    keeping    of  those   worthless 
zemindars  of  1790,  and  the  rights  of  the  ryots  passed  away 
sub  silentio. 

10.  The  provisional  and  permanent  plans  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Shore  for  securing  the  established  rights  of  the  ryots 
are  detailed  in  para.  6,  sections  II  &  III.  In  promulgating 
the  regulations,  a  portion  of  the  provisional  part  was  omitted, 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  to  declare  that  the  decennial 
settlement  would  be  made  permanent ;  the  rules  correspond- 
ing to  those  proposed  by  John  Shore,  which  were  embodied 
in  the  regulations  of  the  decennial  settlement,  as  finally 
established  in  Regulation  VIII  of  1793,  were  as  follows  : — 

{a).  LIV.— The  impositions  upon  the  ryots  under  the  denominatiuns  see Permtnent 
of  abwab,  maAioot,  and  other  appellations,  from  their  number  and  uncer->  SStioxafi*'*'  ^ 
tainty,  having  become  intricate  to  adjust,  and  a  source  of  oppression 
to  the  ryotS;  all  proprietors  of  land  and  dependent  talukdars  shall  revise 
the  same  in  concert  with  the  ryots^  and  consolidate  the  whole  with  the 
as9ul  in  one  specific  sum. 

In  large  zemindaries  or  estates  4he  proprietors  are  to  commence  this 
simplification  of  the  rents  of  their  ryots  in  the  pergunnahs  where  the 
impositions  are  most  numerous,  and  to  proceed  in  it  ^adually  till  com- 
pleted, but  so  that  it  be  effected  for  the  whole  of  their  lands  by  the 
end  of  the  Bengal  year  1198  in  Bengal  districts^  and  of  the  Fasli  and 
Willaity  year  1 198  in  the  Behar  and  Orissa  districts,  these  being  the 
periods  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  pottahs,  as  hereafter  specified. 

(b).  LV. — 'So  actual  proprietor  of  land  or  dependent  talukdar,  or 
farmer  of  land  of  whatever  description^  shall  impose  any  new  abwab 
or  mahtoot  upon  the  ryots,  under  any  pretence  whatever.  Every  exac- 
tion of  this  nature  shall  be  punished  by  a  penalty  equal  to  three  times 
tlie  amount  imposed ;  and  if,  at  any  future  period,  it  be  discovered  that 
new  abwab  or  mahtoot  have  been  imposed,  the  person  imposing  the  same 
shall  be  liable  to  this  penalty  for  the  entire  period  of  such  impositions. 

11.  Here  we  see  that  the  rate  of  rent  being  once  fixed  and 
entered  in  a  pottah,  ahwaba  levied  at  any  future  period  would 
t)e  illegal,  and  the  zemindars  would  hare  to  refund  them  with 
full  retrospective  effect.  This  was  a  clear  intimation  that 
the  rent  to  be  entered  in  the  pottah  was  to  be  a  permanent 
rent.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  period  fixed  for  the 
completion  of  the  delivery  of  pottahs  by  zemindars  to  ryots 
was  the  end  of  the  Bengalee  year  1198,  i.  ^.,  christian  year 
1792,  or  before  the  proclamation  of  the  permanent  settle- 
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App.  XVI.  ment.    In  other  words,  it  was  a  part  of  the  new  zemindary 
BBo^ioFi   settlement,   with  its  bestowal  of,  till  then,  unheard  of  pri- 
o»m3.     vileges  on  zemindars  that  the  rent  payable  by  ryots  should. 
Para.  11,  oontd.  i>efore  the  proclamation  of  the  permanent  settlement  have 
been  recorded  in  pottahs,  without  power  to  zemindars  to 
increase  the  rent  thereafter,  under  any  regulation  then  con- 
templated. 

12.  The  provisional  rules  proposed  by  Sir  John  Shore, 
(para.  6,  section  II)  related  to  the  delivery  of  pottahs,  which 
work,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  have  been  completed  by  1792. 
Sir  John  Shore  quitted  India  in  1789,  and  the  draughtsman 
of  the  decennial  regulations,  afterwards  made  permanent, 
embodied  his  provisional  rules  among  the  permanent  without 
distinguishing  those  which  were  strictly  temporary,  and 
which  were  to  have  terminated  in  1792,  thus  causing  much 
of  the  obscurity  in  the  Regulations  of  1793. 

{a).  LVI—  ^ 

(1) .  (It  is  expected  that,  in  time,  the  proprietors  of  land,  dependent 
talukdars,  and  farmers  of  land,  and  the  ryots,  will  find  it  for  their 
mutual  advanta^  to  enter  into  agreements,  in  every  instance,  for  a 
specific  sum  for  a  certain  quantity  of  land^  leaving  it  to  the  option  of 
the  latter  to  cultivate  whatever  species  of  produce  may  appear  to  them 
likely  to  yield  the  larger  profit.) 

(2).  Where,  however,  it  is  the  established  custom  to  vary  the  pottah 
for  lands  according  to  the  articles  produced  thereon,  and  while  the 
actual  proprietors  of  land,  dependent  talukdars,  or  farmers  of  land,  and 
the  ryots,  in  such  places  shall  prefer  an  adherence  to  this  custom,  the 
engagements  entered  into  between  them  are  to  specify  the  quantity  of 
land,  species  of  produce,  rate  of  rent,  and  amount  thereof,  with  the 
term  of  the  lease,  and  a  stipulation  that,  in  the  event  of  the  species  of 
produce  being  changed,  a  new  engagement  shall  be  executed  for  the 
remaining  term  of  the  first  lease,  or  for  a  longer  period,  if  agreed  on  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  any  new  species  being  cultivated,  a  new  engage- 
ment, with  the  like  specification  and  clause,  is  to  be  executed  accordingly. 

The  proper  order  of  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  this 
extract  is  perhaps  inverted ;  the  immediate  agreement  was 
to  be  for  the  rate  of  rent  payable  for  land  which  has  a 
rotation  of  crops :  viz.,  a  rate  of  rent  varying  with  the  kind 
of  produce.  The  authors  of  the  permanent  settlement  in- 
dulged a  hope  that,  in  tinier  ryots  and  zemindars  might  be 
found  to  agree  for  an  average  rate  of  established  rents^ 
irrespective  of  the  kind  of  crop. 
(S).  LVII.— 
Bee  ProTirioMi  (1).  First. — ^Thc  rcuts  to  be  paid  by  the  ryots,  by  whatever  rule  or 
ScuSi^iL*'  *'  c^tom  they  may  be  regulated,  shall  be  specifically  stated  in  the  pottah, 
which,  in  every  possible  case,  shall  contain  the  exact  sum  to  be  paid  by 
them. 
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(2).  Second. — In  cases  where  the   rate  only  can  be  specified^  such  as  A  pp.  XVI, 

where  the  rents  are  adjusted   upon  a  measurement  of  the  lands  after        

cultivation  or  on  a  survey  of  the  crop,  or  where  they  are   made  payable    ^"op  1793?*' 
in  kind^  the  rate   and  terms  of  payment  and  proportion  of  the  crop  to  „  ^  ~ 
be  delivered,  with  every  condition,  shall  be  specified. 

((?).  LX— 

(1) .  I^rsL — All  leases  to  under-f armers  and  ryots,  made  previous  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  settlement,  and  not  contrary  to  any  regulation,  are  to 
remain  in  force  until  the  period  of  their  expiration,  unless  proved  to 
have  been  obtained  by  collusion,  or  from  persons  not  authorised  to  grant 
them. 

(2) .  Second. — No  actual  proprietor  of  land  or  farmer,  or  persons  acting 
under  their  authority,  shall  cancel  the  pottahs  of  the  khoodkasht  ryots, 
except  upon  proof  that  they  have  been  obtained  by  collusion ;  or  that 
the  rents  paid  by  them  within  the  last  three  years  have  been  reduced 
below  the  rate  of  the  nirkbundy  of  the  pergunnah ;  or  that  they  have 
obtained  collusive  deductions ;  or  upon  a  general  measurement  of  the 
pergunnah  for  the  purpose  of  equalising  and  correcting  the  assessment. 
The  rule  contained  in  this  clause  is  not  to  be  considered  applicable  to 
Behar. 

The  foregoing  were  included  by  Sir  John  Shore  among 
liis  Provisional  Rules,  that  is  to  say,they  were  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  delivery  of  pottahs  prepared  in  accordance  with 
those  rules,  and  the  pottahs  once  delivered  were  to  determine, 
thereafter,  the  amount  of  rent  recoverable  from  the  ryot, 
without  power  to  the  zemindar  of  ever  revising  the  amount 
in  the  pottah,  without  the  ryot's  consent,  that  is,  without 
power  to  the  zemindar  of  raising  the  ryot's  rent  as  inserted 
in  the  pottah.  It  is  further  noticeable  that  the  expression 
'khoodkasht' kudeemee  ryot  is  not  used  in  section  LX,  the 
word  used  is  simply  "khoodkasht." 

13.  The  Regulation  VIII  of  1793  was  dated  1st  May; 
on  the  same  date  were  issued  other  Regulations,  which  contain 
the  following  provisions  respecting  rates  of  rent : — 

(a).— RBGULA.TION  XIV,  1793  {hi  May). 

■The  ameen,  deputed  by  a  collector  to  collect  the  rents  and  revenues 
from  the  estate  or  farm  of  a  defaulter,  is  to  collect  according  to  the 
engagements  that  may  subsist  between  the  defaulter  and  his  dependent 
talukdars,  imder  farmers,  and  lyots,  and  shall  not  make  any  alterations 
whatever  in  such  engagements,  or  exact  more  than  the  amount  specified 
in  them,  whether  they  be  conformable  to  Regulation  XLIV,  1793,  or  not. 
In  cases  in  which  no  engagemenis  may  exist  belween  the  defaulter  and 
his  d-ependent  talukdars  or  ryots ,  theameen  is  to  collect  from  them  according 
to  the  established  rates  and  usages  of  the  pergunnah. 
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App.  XVL  («).— Regulation  XXVI,  1793  (1*^  May). 

BBouLATioifB  (!)•  ^y  *^®  original  rules  for  the   decennial   settlement  of  the  three 

o»^im.      provinces,  minors  were  declared  disqualified  for  the  manageinent  of  their 

Para.  IS,  contd.  estatcs ;  and,  according  to  the  rules  for  the  establishment  and  guidance 
of  the  court  of  wards  passed  on  the  15th  July  1791,  and  re-enacted  with 
modifications  by  Regulation  X,  1793,  the  minority  of  proprietors  of 
land  is  limited  to  the  expiration  of  the  fifteenth  year.  In  fixing  this 
period.  Government  were  guided  solely  by  legal  considerations,  the 
Mahomedan  and  Hindu  laws,  although  they  present  no  specific  age 
for  the  termination  of  minority,  indirectly  pointing  out  the  fifteenth 
year  as  the  time  when  persons  ^e  to  be  considered  competent  to  the 
management  of  their  affairs. 

(2).  Instances,  however,  have  recently  occurred,  that  evince  the 
inexpediency  of  vesting  proprietors  with  the  charge  of  their  lands  at  this 
early  period.  *  *  At  this  early  age,  the  proprietors  must  necessarily  be 
unacquainted  with  the  laws  and  reticulations  which  they  are  bound^ 
to  observe  in  the  management  of  their  estates.    *    ^ 

(3).  But  the  pernicious  consequences  resulting  from  the  incapacity  of 
the  proprietors  are  not  confined  to  themselves.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil^ 
and  the  various  orders  of  people  residing  upon  their  lands,  suffer  equally 
by  the  rapacity  and  mismanagement  of  their  agents ;  the  payment  of  the 
public  revenue  is  withheld,  and  the  improvement  of  the  country  retarded. 

It  appears  from  paragraph  3  that  the  levy  of  more  than 
the  authorised  or  customary  rate  of  rent  constituted  rapacity 
in  a  zemindar. 

(c).— Reoulation  XLIV,  1793  {1st  May), 

(1).  Both  these  Regulations  affirmed  that  the  zemindar 
has  only  a  part  of  the  Government's  share  of  the  produce  of 
land,  as  determined  hy  ancient  and  estahlished  usages  of  the 
country ;  see  Appendix  XV,  para.  5,  section  III.  Regulation 
XLIV  of  1793  added  (para.  42,  III,  of  this  Appendix)  that 
zemindars,  to  raise  money  or  from  other  motives,  often  let 
lands  at  low  rents.  To  check  this  practice  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  letting  of  waste  lands  at  temporary  low  rents, 
the  regulation  enacted  as  follows  : — 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  essential  that  proprietors  of  land  should  have  a 
discretionary  power  to  fix  the  revenue  payable  by  their  dependent 
talukdars,  and  to  grant  leases  or  fix  the  rents  of  their  lands  for  a  term 
sufficient  to  induce  their  dependent  talukdars,  under-farmers,  and  ryots, 
to  extend  and  improve  the  cultivation  of  their  land : — upon  the  above 
grounds,  &c.  &c. ;  it  is  enacted  as  follows  :  *  * 

(2).  No  zemindars,  independent  talukdars,  or  other  actual  proprietors 
of  land,  nor  any  persons  on  their  behalf,  *  *  shall  let  any  lands  in  farm, 
nor  grant  pottahs  to  ryots  or  other  persons  for  the  cultivation  of  lands, 

^  This,  and  the  deviation  from  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  law  which  this  reason  jwrtififii^ 
discredit  the  statos  of  a  zemindar  as  other  than  an  official  proprietor. 
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for  a  term  exceeding  ten  years.    Nor  shall  it  be  lawful  For  any  zemindar,  A  pp.  XVI. 
&e.,  who  may  have  granted  pottahs  for  the  cultivation  of  lands  for  a        — 
term  not  exceeding  ten  years,   to  renew  such  engagement,  lease,  or   ^^tv^m^* 
IX)ttah,  at  any  period  before  the  expiration  of  it,  excepting  in  the  last  p^^^  i3~contd. 
year,  at  any  time  during  which   it  shall  be  lawiEul  for  the  parties  to  ' 

renew  such  engagement.  (Eleven  months  later,  or  in  Regulation  IV  of 
27th  Marcb  1794,  it  was  enacted  that  the  landlord,  in  gi*anting  the 
renewal,  should  not  exact  any  rate  higher  than  the  established  rates  of 
the  pergunnah ;  see  pos^,  section  d,  3) . 

(8).  Whenever  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  any  zemindar, 
independent  talukdar,  or  other  proprietor  of  land,  shall  be  disposed  of 
at  a  public  sale  for  the  discharge  of  an*ears  of  the  public  assessment,  all 
engagements  which  such  proprietors  shall  have  contracted  with  dependent 
talukdars  whose  taluks  may  be  situated  in  the  lands  sold,  as  also  all 
leases  to  under-farmers,  and  pottahs  to  ryots  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  lands  (with  the  exception  of  the  engagements, 
pottahs,  and  leases  specified  in  sections  VII, — privileged  dependent  taluk- 
dars,— and  VIII, — ground  for  dwelling-houses,  &c.)  shall  stand  cancelled 
from  the  day  of  sale,  and  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  the  lands  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  collect  from  such  dependent  talukdars,  and  from  the 
ryots  or  cultivators  of  the  lands  let  in  farm,  and  the  lands  not  farmed, 
whatever  the  former  proprietor  would  have  been  entitled  to  demand^ 
according  to  the  established  usages  and  rates  of  the  pergunnah  or  district 
in  which  such  lands  may  be  situated,  had  the  engagements  so  cancelled  never 
existed. 

(4.)  By  the  law  of  1793  the  land,  or  the  mass  of  the 
ryots,  paid  the  pergunnah  rate ; — the  practice  against  which 
Regulation  XLlV  of  1793  was  directed,  was  the  letting  of 
land  at  less  than  the  pergunnah  rate,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  reclainaing  it  from  waste.  The  ten  years'  lease  at  reduced 
rates  was  permitted  by  the  new  law  expressly  to  enable 
zemindars  to  hold  out  sufficient  inducement  to  dependent 
talookdars  and  ryots  "  to  extend  and  improve  the  cultivation 
of  land."  This  was  the  sole  purpose  of  the  limitation : — ^but 
for  this  purpose,  the  new  law  would  have  simply  declared 
null  and  void  the  letting  of  land  at  less  than  the  pergunnah 
rate ;  yet  the  law  has  been  twisted  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
occupancy  ryot's  title. 

(5.)  According  to  the  passage  in  italics  in  clause  3  of  the 
extract,  the  auction  purchaser  of  the  defaulter's  estate  was 
entitled  to  cancel  (with  certain  exceptions)  all  privileged  rates 
of  rent,  that  is,  rates  below  the  established  pergunnah  rates ; 
but  he  was  debarred  from  taking  from  cultivators  of  any 
class  more  than  the  amount  demandable  according  to  the 
established  local  usages  and  local  rates.  Hence,  the  discre- 
tionary power  mentioned  in  clause  1  of  the  extract  was 
discretionary,  merely,  as  to  the  term  or  period  (not  more 
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App.  XVI.  than  ten  years)  for  which  a  zemindar  might  grant  a  lease  to  a 

EBo^Toifs  ^^*  ^*  ^^^®  thBH  the  pergimnah  rate,  and  not  as  to  raising 

oFj^js.     the  rate  of  rent  at  pleasure, — that  being  limited  by  established 

Para.  13,  contd.  CUStom. 

(rf).— (1).  Regulation  VIII,  1793,  Section  LIX. 

A  ryot,  when  liis  rent  has  been  ascertained  and  settled,  may  demand 
a  pottah  from  the  actual  proprietor  of  land,  dependent  talukdar,  or 
farmer,  of  whom  he  holds  his  lands,  or  from  the  person  acting  for  him ; 
and  any  refusal  to  deliver  the  pottahs,  upon  being  proved  in  the  Court 
of  Dewany  Adawlut  of  the  zillah,  shall  be  punished  by  the  Court  by  a 
fine  proportioned  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  ryot  in  consequence 
of  such  refusal.  Actual  proprietors  of  land,  dependent  talukdars,  and 
farmers,  are  also  required  to  cause  a  pottah  for  the  adjusted  rent  to  be 
prepared  and  tendered  to  the  ryot,  either  granting  the  same  themselves, 
or  entrusting  their  agents  to  grant  the  same* 

(2). — Regulation  IV,  1794,  Section  V. 

The  ryots  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  frequently  omitting  or 
refusing  to  take  out  or  receive  pottahs,  although  the  persons  from  whom 
they  are  entitled  to  demand  them  are  ready  to  grant  them  in  the  form  and 
on  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  regulations,  it  is  declared  that,  if  a  pro- 
prietor or  farmer  of  land  or  a  dependent  talukdar,  after  the  approbation  of 
the  collector  to  the  form  of  the  pottah  or  pottahs  for  the  lands  in  his  estate 
or  farm  shall  have  been  obtained,  as  prescribed  in  section  LVIII,  Rega- 
lation  VIII,  1793,  shall  fix  up  in  the  principal  cutcheny  or  cutcherries 
of  his  estate  or  farm  a  ^tification  in  writing  under  his  seal  and  signa- 
ture, specifying  that  pottahs  according  to  the  form  approved,  and  at  ihe 
establuhed  rateSy  will  be  immediately  granted  to  all  ryots  who  may  apply 
for  them,  and  stating  where  and  when,  and  by  whom,  the  pottahs  will  be 
delivered,  the  notification  shall  be  considered  as  a  legal  tender  of  a  pottah, 
and  the  proprietor  of  land,  &c.,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  complied  with 
the  orders  in  Regulation  VIII,  1793,  and  the  persons  so  tendering 
pottahs  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the  rents  due  to  them  from  such  ryots, 
either  by  the  process  of  distraint  laid  down  in  Regulation  XVII,  1793, 
or  by  suit  in  the  Dewany  Adawlut. 

Section  VI. 

If  a  dispute  shall  arise  between  the  ryots  and  persons  from  whom 
they  may  be  entitled  to  demand  pottahs,  regarding  the  rates  of  pottahs 
(whether  the  rent  be  payable  in  money  or  in  kind),  it  shall  be  determined 
in  the  Dewany  Adawlut  of  the  zillah  in  which  the  lands  may  be  situated^ 
according  to  the  rates  established  in  the  pergunnahfor  lands  of  the  same 
descri-ption  and  quality  as  those  resjoecting  which  the  dispute  may  arise. 

(3.)— Section  VII. 

The  rules  in  the  preceding  section  are  to  be  considered  applicable,  not 
only  to  the  pottahs  which  the  ryots  are  entitled  to  demand  in  the  first 
instance  under  Regulation  VIII,  1793  (rf,  1  above),  but  also  to  the 
renewal  of  pottahs  which  may  exjiire  or  become  cancelled  under  Regula- 
tion XLIV,  1/93  (c,  2  and  3  above) ;  and  to  remove  all  doubt  regarding 
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the  rates  at  which  the  ryots  shall  be  entitled  to  have  such  pottahs  renewed,  App.  XVI. 
it  is  declared  that  no  proprietor  or  farmer  of  land,  or  any  other  person,         — 
shall  require  lyots  whose  pottahs  may  expire  or  become  cancelled  under  Am»mvt 
the  last-mentioned  regulation,  to  take  out  new  pottahs  at  higher  rates  pJJil/a" 
than  the  established  rates  of  the  pergunnah  for  lands  of  the  same  quality  ® J'^JJJ'""* 
and  description ;  but  that  ryots  shall  be  entitled  to  have  such  pottahs        — ^ — 
renewed  at  the  established  rates,  upon  making  application  to  the  person       ^"*"  ^^ 
by  whom  their  pottahs  are  to  be  granted,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
entitled  to  demand  pottahs  in  the  first  instance. 

14.  These  extracts  contain  all  that  was  said  in  the 
Regulations  of  1793  respecting  the  status  and  privileges  of 
ryots ;  they  may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  (1)  the 
rate  of  assessment;  (2)  the  tenure  of  the  ryot;  (3)  the 
record  of  his  rights ;  (4)  the  permanency  of  the  rate  of  as- 
sessment, or  to  whom  belongs  the  unearned  increment.  As 
to  rates  of  assessment,  we  find  that  the  following  are  meii- 
tioned  in  the  several  extracts,  viz. : — 

I. — Undbk-pottahs  to  be  granted  by  the  zemindar  as  part  of  the 

PERMANENT   SETTLEMENT. 

(a),  A  fixed  amount  of  rent; — in  which  existing  customary  rates  and 
abwabs  were  to  be  consolidated  by  the  zemindars  iu  conceii^  with  the  ryots 
"in  one  specific  sum/'     (Para.  10,  a.) 

{b) .  Where  it  is  the  established  custom  to  vary  the  rate  according  to 
the  produce,  the  special  rate  for  the  particular  article  of  cultivation  is  to 
be  inserted  in  the  pottah^  which,  in  addition,  should,  in  all  practicable 
cases,  specify  the  exact  amount  of  rent  and  the  quantity  of  land. 
Where  the  rent  is  levied  in  kind,  the  rate  and  terms  of  payment,  and 
proportion  of  the  crop  to  be  delivered,  with  every  condition,  were  to  be 
specified.     (Para.  12,  {a)  1  and  2,  and  {b)  1  and  2). 

(c).  In  time  J  zemindar  and  ryot  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
enter  into  special  agreement  for  a  rate  per  beegah  which,  unlike  {b),  shall 
not  vary  with  the  kind  of  produce,  so  as  to  leave  it  discretional  with  the 
lyot  to  cultivate  any  kind  of  produce  he  likes.     (Para.  12  [a)  i). 

II. — Ehoodkasht  ryots. 

The  pergunnah  rate ; — unless  they  claim  a  lower  rate  under  a  pottah, 
or  on  proof  that  they  paid  such  lesser  rate  for  more  than  three  years 
before  the  decennial  settlement      (Para.  12,  section  (c)  2). 

III. — Under  temporary  leases. 

The  rate  (specified  in  the  lease)  that  was  being  paid  at  the  time  of 
the  decennial  settlement ;  thereafter,  i.  e.,  on  expiration  of  lease,  the 
established  pergunnah  rate.     (Para.  12  {c)  i,  and  para.  13,  (d)  2). 

IV. — Without  engagements,  or  on  cancellation  of  engagements  on 

BALE  OF  AN  ESTATE  FOR  ARREARS  OF  REVENUE. 

According  to  the  established  rates  and  usages  of  the  pergunnah 
(para.  13,  (/?),  and  [c]  .?). 

•20 
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App.  XVI.  V. — On  renewal  of  temporary  leases  (III),  or  of  cancelled  exgagb- 

MENTS  (IV). 

Rati  ov 

AEISKBAMSKT 
VVVatL  TRX 
PSRMAJfKWT 

S.t.XT.KI 

or  1793 


Pftra.  15. 


According  to  the  established  rates  and  usages  of  the  locality. 

s^.^Tkmmt  15.  It  appears  from  this  summary  that  for  all  classes  of 

ryots,  whether  under  old  titles  or  under  new  engagements 
after  the  decennial  settlement,  there  was  hut  one  authorised 
rate,  viz.^  the  customary  established  rate  of  the  particular 
locality; — the  exceptions  being  (Ist)  any  khoodkasht  ryots  (tke 
expression  l^hoodksisht'kudeemee  no  where  occurs)  who,  under 
special  pottahs,  or  under  prescription  of  more  than  three 
years  preceding  the  decennial  settlement,  paid  less  than  the 
pergunnah  rate  that  was  customary  for  the  great  body  of 
khoodkasht  ryots ;  and  {2ndly)  pykasht  ryots  whose  tempo- 
rary leases  remained  unexpired  at  the  date  of  the  decennial 
settlement,  but  who,  on  expiration  of  those  leases,  had  to 
conform  to  the  established  pergunnah  rates. 

16.  In  other  words,  the  Regulations  of  1793  prescribed 
as  the  general  rule  what  is  now,  and  has  always  been,  the 
rule  in  ryotwari  provinces,  viz.^  that  the  rate  of  assessment 
for  the  ryot  should  be  fixed  upon  the  land,  irrespective  of 
the  persons  who  cultivate  it.  Tliis  general  rate  was  fixed  at 
the  rate  established  by  custom  for  each  locality ;  and,  as  will 
be  presently  shown,  the  rate  established  by  custom  was 
immutable  for  the  particular  class  of  land  and  particular 
kind  of  special  products  of  the  soil.  The  exceptions  from 
this  general  rate  in  favour  of  persons  were  only  two— the  one 
a  permanent,  the  other  a  temporary  exception.  The  perma- 
nent exception  was  in  favour  of  those  khoodkasht  ryots  (the 
minority  of  that  body)  who  had  held  at  rates  lower  than  the 
pergunnah  rates  from  three  years  before  the  decennial  settle- 
ment, and  the  hereditary  successors  of  those  khoodkashts  in 
those  excepted  holdings.  The  temporary  exception  was  in 
favour  of  pykasht  ryots  (until  the  expiration  of  their  leases), 
and  the  cultivators  of  newly-reclaimed  waste  lands  (until  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  privileged  rates  may  have 
been  aUowed  them  as  an  inducement  to  cultivate) .  Practi- 
cally, the  principle  of  assessment  established  by  the  Emula- 
tions of  1793  for  ryots,  old  iand  new,  tended  to  bring  the 
whole  body  of  cultivators  under  the  ancient  established 
pergunnah  rates. 

17.  The  extract  in  section  {a)  1  of  paragraph  12  seems 
on  the  surface  to  contravene,  but  on  closer  examination  it 
will  be  found  to  harmonise  with  this  conclusion.  The  rate 
which,  a<5cording  to  that  extract,  the  proprietors  of  land  and 
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ryots  might,  m  time,  find  it  convenient  to  adopt,  instead  of  App.  XVI;. 
the  customary  rate,  was  one  non-existent  at  the  date  of  the  bam 


OF  A.BBX8S- 


settlement,  and  was  a  mere  speculative  idea  of  the  framers  of  ?hYpmm  "«« 
the  regulations.     As  such,  it  was  mentioned  as  simply  a  S'™.'""*. 
permissive  or  optional  rate,  which,   depending  on  mutual  ^'^  ^^*  '*°^- 
agreement  between  the  zemindar  and  ryot,  gave  no  right  to' 
the  former  to  impose  it  on  the  ryot,  or  to  set  aside  the  cus- 
tomary rate.     The  ideal  optional  rate  had  reference  to  the 
cases  of  rotation  of  crops,  and  to  any  other  cases  in  which 
the  customary  rate  varied  according  to  the  produce.     In 
cases  of  rotation  of  crops,  the  rate  varied  every  year  with 
the  crop,  but  still  it  was  the  ancient  customary  rate  for  the 
special  product  for  its  own  year.     Reckoning  the  rate  for  the 
whole  terni  of  rotation,  it  was  the  immutable  customary  rate 
of  the  pergunnah.     Similarly,  with  regard  to  lands  cultivated 
without  rotation  of  crops,   the  ancient  established  rate  of 
the  pergimnah,  which  was  binding  on  both  zemindar  and 
ryot,  implied  adherence  by  the  ryot  to  the  particular  articles 
of  produce,  viz.,  the  common  staple  products  of  the  locality, 
for  which  the  rate  had  been  established.     It  was  jxoi  open  to 
him  to  vary  the  produce,  without  also  changing  his  rate  to  the 
established  or  customary  rate  for  the  new  product.     Every 
such  alteration  of  produce,  whether  in  a  rotation  of  crops  or 
in  the  second  class  of  cases,  involved  a  corresponding  alteration 
of  the  pottah,  for  insertion  therein  of  the  new  customary 
rate.    The  extract  in  paragraph  12,  section  {a)  2,  provides  for 
these  alterations  of  the  pottah  in  conformity  with  established 
custom.     But,  inasmuch  as  under  the  regulations,  and  as  the 
weak  point  of  the  permanent  settlement,   the  pottah  was  the 
only  record  of  the  rights  of  the  ryots,  the  framers  of  the  reg- 
ulations threw  out,   as  a  forlorn  hope,  the  idea  expressed  in 
the  extract  in  para.  12,  section  {a)  1,  that  the  zemindar  and 
ryot  would  agree  for  a  rate  per  beegah,  irrespective  of  the 
kind  of   produce,   after  which  there  would  be  no  further 
alteration  of  the  pottah.     This  rate,   by  special  agreement 
once  entered  into,  would  be  as  perpetuad  as  the  zemindar's 
rent,  and  the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  agreement  re- 
specting the  rate  were  such,  that  the  rate  would  conform  to, 
and  be  based  upon,  the  ancient  established  rates  of  the  per- 
gunnah ;  for  the  regulation  made  it  optional  with  the  ryot  to 
agree  to  this  special  rate,  irrespective  of  produce,  if  he  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  established  pergunnah  rates  for  the  several 
kinds  of  produce.     Necessarily,  the  ryot*s  choice,  if  in  favour 
of  an  invariable  rate,  would  be  for  an  amount  about  equal 
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App.  XVI.  to  the  average  of  the  established  local  rates  for  varying 
jtK-TuZTKmM-  kinds  of  produce.  Thus,  the  extract  in  section  (a)  1  did  not 
?H?PM2r»BirT  empower  the  zemindar  to  put  aside  the  established  pergun- 
SRTTLRMiiifT.  j^q£  ratcs,  or  to  enhance  them ; — ^it  merely  provided  a  means 
Para.  17.  oontd.  }yj  wMch  zcmiudaT  and  ryot  could,  by  mutual  agreement, 
simplify  the  statement  in  the  pottah  of  the  established  per- 
gunnah  rates  by  which  zemindar  and  ryot  alike  were  bound. 

18.  It  may  be  noted,  further,  that  the  Regulations  of 
1793  no  where  speak  of  "  equitable  or  fair  rates  of  rent"  for 
ryots,  as  if  the  rent  were  matter  of  opinion  or  baigain ;  they 
speak  of  existent  actual  rates,  or  matters  of  fact,  determine 
by  custom  as  established  pergunnah  rates ;  and  when,  six 
years  later,  B/Cgulation  VII  of  1799,  section  XV,  clause  7, 
spoke  of  a  "  rent  determinable  on  certain  principles  according 
to  local  rates  and  usages,'*  the  expression  was  restricted  to 
the  rents  payable  by  certain  holders  intermediate  between 
the  zemindar  and  the  ryot. 

19,  The  next  head  in  paragraph  14  is  the  tenure  of  the 
ryot,  as  exhibited  in  the  extracts  in  paragraphs  12  and  13 ; 
see  para.  14.  Under  native  nlie,  the  offices  of  kanungo  and 
patwari  were  kept  up  independently  of  the  zemindar ;  and 
the  records  of  these  officers  showed  the  quantity  of  land  held 
by  each  ryot,  and  the  rate  at  which  he  held  it.  These  entries 
in  the  official  records  constituted  the  title  and  security  of  the 
khoodkasht  ryots,  who  accordingly,  at  the  date  of  the  per- 
manent settlement,  held  their  lands  without  leases  or  pottahs, 
except  when  they  held  at  lower  than  the  pergunnah  rates ; 
in  which  case  they  had  pottahs  which  secured  the  favoured 
rates  to  them.  Accordingly,  at  the  date  of  the  permanent 
settlement,  there  were  the  following  classes  of  ryots : — 

(1).  Khoodkasht  ryots  at  favoured  rates,  secured  by 
pottahs. 

(2).  Khoodkashts  who  paid  the  maximum  or  pergunnali 
rates,  and  had  no  pottahs. 

(3) .  Embryo  khoodkashts,  or  the  descendants  of  here- 
ditary cultivators,  who  were  occupying  newly- 
reclaimed  waste  land  with  or  without  lease,  with 
eventual  liability  to  pay  the  pergimnah  rate. 

(4) .  Pykashts,  or  stranger  cultivators  from  other  villages, 
who  held  under  temporary  leases  at  favoured 
rates,  and  who,  according  to  established  usa^, 
attained  to  the  status  of  khoodkashts  by  long, 
that  is,  by  permanent  residence,  on  their  payin; 
the  established  pergunnah  rate. 


g 
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20.  The  third  and  fourth  classes  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  App.  XVI. 
who  held  at  temporary  rates  less  than  the  pergunnah  rates,  RT0T8~HUEm» 
are  included  in  the  B/Cgulations  of  1793  in  the  extract  para.  12  J"",™ 
(e)  1 ;  the  minority  of  khoodkasht  ryots  who  held  at  favour-  s«xTLmM«5t. 
ahle  rates  (first  class  in  preceding  paragraph)  are  also  men-      ***"•  ^^' 
tioned ;  but  the  great  body,  the  vast  majority  by  far,  of  the 
cultivators  in  1793,  viz.^  the  khoodkasht  ryots  who  held  with- 
out pottahs  and  who  paid  the  full  pergunnah.  rates,  are  not 
specifically  mentioned  as  khoodkashts  in  the  E/Cgulations  of 

1793,  for  the  reason  that,  as  they  already  paid  the  pergunnah 
rates,  and  as  the  zemindars  were  prohibited  from  exacting 
more  than  the  pergunnah  rates  from  any  one,  specific  mention 
of  these  khoodkashts  was  not  necessary.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  they  had  a  substantial  right  of  property  in  land,  which 
they  had  derived  from  ancient  custom,  and  as  they  constituted 
the  mass  of  the  culivators,  the  mere  omission  to  notice  them, 
specificallv,  in  a  regulation  which,  as  it  did  not  touch  their 
pergunnaii  rate  of  rent,  did  not  concern  them,  had  not  the 
effect  of  disestablishing  them.  If  it  had  been  intended  to 
disestablish  them,  the  regulation  would  have  said  so,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  provided  for  them  the  requisite  com- 
pensation, without  which  it  was  no  more  competent  for  the 
Government,  any  more  than  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  to  destroy  their  rights. 

21,  The  khoodkashts  who  paid  full  pergunnah  rates  are, 
however,  mentioned  in  the  Regulation  VIII  of  1793,  though 
not  as  khoodkashts.  A  comparison  of  the  extract  from  that 
regulation  in  paragraph  13,  section  (d)  1,  with  the  detail 
in  paragraph  14,  shows  that  the  extract  in  (d)  1  refers 
mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the  khoodkashts  who  paid 
the  full  pergimnah  rates.  Now,  the  structure  of  the  regulation 
in  that  extract  is  such  as  to  establish,  rather  than  to  destroy, 
the  proprietary  right  of  the  khoodkasht  ryot ;  it  entitles  him 
to  demand  a  pottah  at  his  f uU  pergunnah  rate  of  rent  from 
the  zemindar,  and  to  enforce  the  demand  in  a  civil  suit,  if 
necessary.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  record  of  the  rights 
of  khoodkasht  ryots,  the  pottah  to  be  given  by  the  zemindar 
was  to  constitute  the  record.  This  regulation,  accordingly, 
was  framed  for  the  security  of  the  ryot ;  though,  like  almost 
every  other  law  passed  in  his  favour,  the  zemindars  have 
perverted  it  to  lus  undoing ;  and  the  courts  only  too  eflPect- 
ually  helped  them,  by  regarding  the  pottah  not,  as  it  was 
meant  to  be,  a  mere  record,  for  the  ryot's  security,  of  rights 
independent  of  the  pottah,  but  as  the  document  from  which 
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App.  XVI.  (and  therefore  from  the  zemindary  author  of  which)  the  ryot 
thi  i^H  derived  his  rights.  This  error  underlies  Sir  Barnes  Peacock's 
McoiD^JtHi  reasoning  in  his  judgment  on  the  great  Rent  Case. 

BTOT'b  SBPABATJi 
BIOHT. 


Pan. 


22.  That  the  pottah  was  designed  merely  as  an  additional 
ii;^td.  evidence  of  a  ryot's    right,  which   was   otherwise   derived 

and  was  independent  of  the  pottah,  is  also  evident  from 
Section  62,  Regulation  VIII  of  1793,  or  the  rules  respecting 
putwarees.  Those  rules  would  have  heen  superfluous  with 
tenants-at-will.  They  were  framed  for  the  security  of  ryots 
having  rights  of  occupancy,  who  held  without  lease,  on  rants 
known  as  the  customary  pergunnah  rates. 

23.  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  limiting  the  zemindar's 
and  establishing  the  ryot's  proprietary  right,  that  the  former 
was  restrained  from  realising  rent  until  after  harvest ;  and 
he  had  no  power  to  raise  the  rent  beyond  the  established  per- 
gunnah rate  for  any  class  of  ryots  whatever ;  also  he  had 
but  a  limited  power  of  restricting  the  occupation  of  land  by 
ryots,  viz.,  that  of  simply  fixing,  for  other  than  permanent 
hereditary  occupants,  i.e.,  for  non-residents  from  another 
village,  the  term  of  lease  during  which  they  might  occupy 
on  paying  the  established  pergunnah  rate.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  his  temporary  lease,  the  pykasht  ryot  was  entitled 
to  demand  its  renewal  at  the  established  pergunnah  rate 
(paragraph  13,  section  d  2). 

24.  The  remaining  head  in  paragraph  14  is  the  permanency 
of  the  ryot's  assessment,  and  whether  the  unearned  incre- 
ment belonged  to  him  or  to  the  zemindar  under  the  Regu- 
lations of  1793.  We  have  seen  that  the  khoodkasht  ryot 
could  not  be  required  to  pay  more  than  the  pergunnah  rate ; 
that  the  pykasht  ryot,  at  the  end  of  his  temporary  lease, 
had  to  pay  the  pergunnah  rate;  and  that  the  ryot  who  Was 
employed  on  a  beneficial  rate  of  rent,  in  bringing  waste  land 
into  cultivation,  also  paid,  eventually,  no  more  than  the 
established  local  rate.  In  short,  for  old  lands  or  new,  for 
resident  cultivators  or  non-resident,  the  established  customary 
pergunnah  rate  was  the  eventual  rate  for  both  kinds  of  land 
and  for  all  ryots  alike,  excepting  the  comparatively  few  who 
paid  at  favoured  rates.  If,  therefore,  the  zentiindar  obeyed 
the  law,  the  customary,  established,  prevailing  pergunnah  rate 
would  be  immutable.  It  follows  that  the  unearned  incre- 
ment, which  in  process  of  time  would  accrue  beyond  the 
established  rate,  from  a  rise  of  prices,  belonged  to  the  ryot, 
unless,  firstly^  the  established  rate  contained  a  germ  of 
development  through   which    the  amount    of  rent    -Wdiild 
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increase,  without  eicpress  provision  for  the  increase  in  the  App.  XVI. 
Regulations  of  1793 ;  or,  secondly y  unless  those  regulations  .^^T^h 
allowed,  and  we  know  that  they  did  not  allow,  of  an  increase  J^y  im-u^^- 
of  the  established  customary  rate  of  the  pergunnah.  ^T^i^ 

25.  As  to  the  possibility  of  increase  of  the  pergunnah  rate 
through  a  hidden  germ  of  development,  such  germ  could  only 
exist  in  a  pergunnah  rate  of  a  kind  which  implied  a  yearly 
division  of  the  crop  between  the  Government  and  the  ryot, 
according  to  the  market  value  of  produce  each  year.  In 
such  case,  necessarily,  the  Government's  share  of  rent,  or  the 
portion  thereof  transferred  to  the  zemindar,  would  increase, 
pari  paasuy  with  a  rise  of  prices,  without  help  from  any 
ingenious  rule  of  proportion.  This  was,  and  is,  the  case  in 
Behar,  where  the  condition  of  the  ryots  is  wretched ;  but 
there  was  no  scope  for  such  expansion  of  the  pergunnah 
rate  in  Bengal.  As  shown  in  Appendix  IX,  paragraph  6, 
section  VIII,  and  as  observed  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
1812  in  the  Fifth  Report,  "  the  difficulty  was  increased  by 
a  difference  which  had  originally  prevailed  in  the  mode  of 
forming  the  assessment  in  Bengal  from  what  has  been 
described  as  the  practice  in  Behar.  In  Bengal,  instead  of  a 
division  of  the  crop,  or  of  the  estimated  value  of  it  in  the 
current  coin,  the  whole  amount  payable  by  the  indivi- 
dual cultivator  was  consolidated  into  one  sum  called  the 
(zssuly  or  original  rent."  This  fixed  amount  was  irrespect- 
ive of  any  particular  price  of  produce;  not  varying  with 
such  price,  it  was  the  ancient  established  maximum  pergun- 
nah rate,  or  that  paid  by  the  great  body  of  cultivators, 
namely,  aU  the  khoodkasht  ryots  who  held  without  pottahs. 
As  these  khoodkashts  were  protected  from  any  increase  of 
this  established  rate,  whilst  others  who  paid  less  were  pro- 
tected from  an  increase  beyond  the  same  established  rate, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an  amount  fixed  irrespective  of 
current  prices,  it  follows  that  the  established  pergunnah  rate 
could  not  be  legally  increased  beyond  its  amount  in  1793. 
The  regulations  of  that  year  explicitly  recognise  the  estab- 
lished rate  as  the  maximum. 

26.  They  could  not  have  done  otherwise ;  for  if  those  regu- 
lations had  asserted  (and  no  where  do  they  countenance) 
the  possibility  of  an  increase  of  a  maximum  established  rate 
which  was  fixed  in  amount,  the  assertion  would  have  involv- 
ed a  contradiction  in  terqas,  as  just  explained.  Perforce  it 
is  the  practice  of  the  majority  which  determines  custom : 
the  vast  majority  of  cultivators  were  the  khoodkashts,  who 
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App.  XVI.  paid  the  maximum  pei^unnah  rates ;  it  was  not  to  their 
iMifr^.      interest  to  vary  the  custom  by  consenting  to  new  rates  higher 
SnJT'^"      than  the  established  pergunnah  rate,  which  thus  remained 
panulS^ntd.  the  Hilc  for  all  new  aAnissions  to  the  privileges  of  resident 
cultivators.    Hence,  except  by  encroachments  or  high-handed 
proceedings  of  the  zemindars,  the  E/Cgulations  of  1793  pro- 
vided no  way  whatever  of  increasing  the  pergunnah  rat^  of 
1790, — an  increase  from  rise  of  prices  being  barred  as  ex- 
plained in  paragraph  25. 

27.  Nor  could  the  zemindars  find  any  help  outside  the 
Begulations  of  1793,  in  claiming  the  unearned  increment 
from  the  ryots.  Under  native  rule,  the  ancient  established 
rate  of  ryofs  rent  was  never  increased ;  though  the  amoimt  of 
land  tax  of  the  zemmdary  was  increased  periodically,  or  by 
arbitrary  cesses.  When  the  increase  of  the  amount  payable 
by  the  zemindary  was  periodical,  it  was  obtained  by  taxing, 
at  the  old  rates,  the  new  cultivation  ia  the  zemindary  since 
the  last  increase,  the  customary  local  rates  of  rent  remaining 
imafifected ;  —when  the  increase  was  by  an  arbitrary  impost 
or  State  abwahy  the  amount  thus  imposed  on  the  zemindary  was 
distributed  among  the  ryots,  in  proportion  to  their  previous 
rents,  and  was  separately  levi^  at  a  percentage  thereon,  with- 
out disturbing  the  es^bUshed  locsJ  rates.  These  arbitrary 
imposts  were,  in  a  measure,  as  observed  by  Warren  Hastings 
and  Sir  John  Shore,  enhancements  of  rent  from  a  rise  of  prices. 
But,  with  full  knowledge  of  this  fact.  Sir  John  Shore  proposed. 
Lord  Comwallis  concurred,  and  accordingly  the  Hegulations 
of  1793  prescribed,  that  then  existing  rates  of  rent  of  the 
ryots,  with  abwabSy  should  be  consolidated  in  one  amount, 
thus  giving  to  the  zemindars  the  *  benefit,  through  the  old 
abwabs  therein  consolidated,  of  all  enhancements  up  to  1793 
from  a  rise  of  prices.  But  (fresh  abwabs  being  prohibited) 
it  was  also  enacted  that  the  computed  amount  in  which  old 
abwaba  and  the  established  rate  were  consolidated  should 
be  entered  in  the  pottah,  which  it  was  made  imperative 
on  the  zemindar  to  grant,  and  which  was  to  constitute  the 
whole  amount  recoverable  from  the  ryot  by  the  zemindar 
or  his  successor.  Thus  the  only  ancient  form  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  rents  on  account  of  a  rise  of  prices,  viz.y  fresh 
abwabs,  was  deliberately  withdrawn  from  the  zemindar  by 
the  Regulation  or  Act  which  also  fixed  his  own  rent  in 
perpetuity,  free  from  any  enhancement  from  a  rise  of  prices. 

28.  Hence,  neither  explicitly  nor  by  implication,  cUd  the 
Regulations  of  1793  countenance  any  pretence,  that  the  un- 
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earned  increment  could  become  due  from  the  ryot  to  any  App,  XVI. 
body.    The  amount  to  be  entered  in  the  pottah,  before  the  imhotablb 
end  of  1791,  was  to  constitute  the  whole  amount  recoverable  "Jm.""^'* 
thereafter  from  the   ryot.      The  regulations  neither    pro-     p^Fg. 
vided  for,  nor  allowed  of,  the  revision  of  the  amount  once 
entered  in  the  pottah,   except  where  the  cultivator  varied 
the  produce  of  his  land,  when  there  was  to  be  a  correspond- 
ing alteration  of  the  pottah,  at  the  ancient  established  rates, 
and  when  the  substituted  rate  was  to  become  the  pergunnah 
rate.    With  this  sole  exception,  and  that  only  a  nominal 
exception    (for  the  excepted  alteration  still  conformed  to 
the  ancient  customary  rates  for  the  altered  produce),  the 
pottah  issued  was  the  formal  permanent  record  of  the  ryot's 
rights  and  obligations.     As  stated  by  Lord  Comwallis,  the 
zemindar  was  not  to  recover  from  the  ryot  any  amount  in 
excess  of  that  entered  in  his  pottah ;  and  the  Regulations 
of  1793  were  in  harmony  with  this  decision. 

29.  A  tacit  assumption  that  the  pergunnah  rates  of  1790 
were  not  susceptible  of  increase,  occurs  in  two  other  Regula- 
tions of  1793 — the  Partition  and  the  Sale  Laws — ^though  the 
Sale  Laws  have  been  strangely  perverted  to  the  enhancement 
of  rent,  and  of  pergunnah  rates. 

I. — Pabtition  of* Estates. — Regulation   XXV    of    1793, 
section  VIII,  contained  the  following  provisions : — 

(a) .  The  public  revenue  is  to  be  assessed  upon  each  estate  into  which 
the  property  may  be  ordered  to  be  divided,  in  conformity  to  the  rules 

Erescribed  in  Regulation  I,  1793;  but  in  selecting  the  mehals  or  vil- 
iges  to  be  included  in  each  separate  estate^  the  advantages  or  disadvant- 
ages arising  from  situation^  the  vicinity  of  roads  or  navigable  rivers, 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil  and  produce,  the  quantity  of  waste 
land,  the  depth  at  which  water  may  be  procurable,  &c.,  and  every  other 
local  circumstance  affecting  the  present^  or  likely  to  influence  the  future, 
value  of  the  lands,  are  to  be  duly  considered,  and  the  mehals  or  villages 
to  be  included  in  each  estate  &irly  and  impartially  selected  accordingly. 

{6) .  A  strict  adherence  to  the  above  rule  is  essential  to  rendering  the 
division  equitable.  For  if  the  mehals  or  villages  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  waste  land  and  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  navigable  river, 
or  possessing  other  local  advantages,  are  included  in  one  estate,  and  the 
mehals  or  villages  liable  to  inundation,  or  comprising  a  small  propor- 
tion of  waste  land,  or  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  a  navigable 
liver,  or  subject  to  other  local  disadvantages,  are  included  in  another,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  selection  of  the  mehals  and  villages  included  in  the 
two  estates  will  not  be  fairly  and  impartially  made^  although  the  public 
revenue  may  be  assessed  upon  each  estate  agreeably  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed in  Regulation  I,  1793,  as  far  as  regards  their  immediate  produce 
at  the  time  of  the  division.  The  former  estate  will  be  more  valuable 
than  the  latter^  from  being  capable  of  improvement  without  being  liable 
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App.  XVI.  ^  ^^  affected  by  the  calamities  of  season ;  whilst  the  latter  will  be  sub- 
ject to  those  calamities  without  possessing  the  same  advantages  as  the 
former. 

Had  zemindars  possessed  a  right  of  generally  enhancing 
rents,  the  circumstance  of  ryots  paying  low  rents  in  .one 
Para,  29.  contd.  estatc,  and  being  rack-rented  in  the  other,  would  have  consti- 
tuted such  a  signal  superiority  in  the  former,  as  could  not 
have  been  omitted  from  the  enumeration  of  possible  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages  in  the  foregoing  extract  b.  That 
no  such  mention  occurs,  is  proof  that  no  such  power  of  en- 
hancing rent  existed  in  1793. 

II.— SaIiE   LA.WS. 

(a) .  For  the  correct  interpretation  of  these  laws  it  should 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  (1st)  in  1793  one4hird  or 
more  of  the  cultivable  lands  was  waste,  that  is  to  say,  the 
bulk  of  the  ryots  were  resident  cultivators  or  khoodl^hts, 
for  they  had  no  need  to  quit  their  own  village,  unless  to 
escape  oppression ;  and  not  even  then,  in  any  considerable 
number,  where  oppression  was  general ;  (2nd)  the  khoodkashts 
being  the  preponderant  class  of  cultivators,  the  rent  which 
they  paid  (and  which  was  higher  than  that  of  pykasht  ryots) 
formed  the  pergunnah  rate ;  (3rd)  the  khoodkashts  on  full 
pergunnah  rates  held  without  pottahs ;  and  zemindars  or 
farmers  entered  into  written  engagements  with  only  those 
ryots  who  paid  less  than  the  pergunnah  rates,  i,e.,  the 
classes  which  held  written  egagements  were — 

(1),  Old  khoodkashts,  who  possessed  written  engage- 
ments, entitling  them  and  their  descendants  to 
hold  at  less  than  the  pergimnah  rates. 

(2) .  Khoodkashts,  on  laud  newly  reclaimed  from  waste,  for 
which,  in  the  first  few  years,  less  than  the  pergunnah 
rate  could  be  paid  only  on  written  engs^ments. 

(3).  Pykashts  who,  until  their  residence  in  the  village 
matured  into  occupancy  right  subject  to  payment 
of  the  full  pergunnah  rate,  could  hold  on  only 
temporary  lease  from  the  zemiqdars,.  piacticaUy  at 
less  than  the  pergunnah  rate. 

(4) .  Khoodkashts  of  other  villages,  attracted  by  the-  zemin- 
dar to  a  stemger  village  by  the  offer  of  low  rents, 
such  offer  being  necessarily  secured  by  a  written 
engagement. 

(6).  The  principle  of  the  S?^e  Laws  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  regulations,  viz.;  ^Ist)  as  to  tr^nsf^rs  ao^d^es 
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otherwise  than  for  arrears  of  revenue;  (2n(l)  as  to  sales  for  App.  XVF. 
arrears  of  revenue,  viz. : —  SAriTT^a 

niPLIBD 

Transfers  or  sales  otherwise  than  for  arrbars  of  BEVENins.  ADnBBEiroi 

TO  THB  OLD 

(1).— Regulation  XLIV  of  1798.  llr^^ 

Where  the  division  of  a  joint  estate  shall  be  made  at  the  reqnest  of  ^"*"  *'  *^**' 
the  proprietors,  or  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  a  Court  of  Justice ;  or 

If  the  whdie  or  a  portion  of  any  estate  shall  be  transferred  by  public 
sale  (excepting  it  be  so  disposed  of  for  the  discharge  of  the  arrears 
of  the  public  revenue),  or  by  private  sale,  gift  or  otherwise;  or  devolve 
to  any  person  by  inheritance,  under  the  Hindu  or  Mahomedan  law : — 
The  sharers,  in  the  first-mentioned  case,  of  division  of  a  joint  estate, — or 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  lands  may  be  transferred,  or  on 
whom  they  may  devolve  by  inheritance,  in  the  second-mentioned  cases,— 
shall  not  demand  from  their  dependant  talookdars,  under-farmers,  or 
ryots,  any  sum  beyond  the  amount  specified  in  the  engagementy  lease,  or 
joottahy  which  may  have  been  entered  into  between  them  and  the  former 
proprietor  previous  to  the  partition,  transfer,  or  devolution,  but  such 
engagement  (if  not  repugnant  to  section  II  of  this  Begulation,  for  hmit- 
ing  to  ten  years  the  term  of  leases,  pottahs,  &c.,  at  favoured  rates) 
shall  remain  in  full  force  until  the  term  of  it  shall  have  expired. 

(£). — ^Regulation  XX  OF  1795  (for  disposing  of  lands  at  public  sale, 
pursuant  to  decrees  of  the  Courts  of  Justice). 

The  rules  in  the  preceding  sections  are  to  be  considered  applicable  to 
lauds  held  exempt  from  the  payment  of  revenue  to  Government,  as  far 
as  they  may  be  applicable  to  the  circumstances  thereof,  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  the  purchaser  of  such  exempted  lands  is  to  be  considered  as 
having  succeeded  only  to  the  rights  of  the  former  proprietor,  and  that  the 
transfer  is  not  to  bar  any  claims  of  Government  for  the  recovery  of  the 
public  dues,  under  any  existing  regulation,  or  any  other  regulation 
that  may  be  hereafter  enacted. 

(3).— Regulation  VII  of  1799. 

The  purchaser  under  a  decree  of  Court  or  by  private  sale  is  entitled, 
by  the  terms  of  his  purchase,  only  to  the  rights  of  the  late  incumbent 
(except  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  Regulation  XLIV,  1793).  Whatever 
disputes  may  arise  between  him  and  the  under-tenant,  must  be  settled 
between  them,  or  by  the  usual  course  of  law,  in  like  manner  as  they 
would  have  been  between  the  under-tenants  and  the  late  incumbent,  if 
the  sale  had  not  taken  place. 

(4). — Regulation  VIII  of  1819  (Putnbes,  Durputnbes,  &c.). 

Ist.  Anj  talook  or  saleable  tenure  that  may  be  disposed  of  at*  a 
public  sale,  under  the  rules  of  this  Regulation,  for  arrears  of  rent  due  on 
account  of  it  to  the  zemindar,  is  sold  free  of  all  incumbrances  that  may 
have  accrued  upon  it  by  act  of  the  defaulting  proprietor,  his  representa- 
tives, or  assignees  (unless  the  right  of  making  such  encumbrances  shall 
have  been  expressly  vested  in  the  holder  by  a  stipulation  to  that  effect  on 
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App.  XVI.  tte  written  engagements  under  which  the  said  talook  may  have  been  sold). 
' —  No  transfer  by  sale,  gift,  or  otherwise,  no  mortgage  or  other  limited  as- 
?m5mid  ^"  signment,  shall  be  permitted  to  bar  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  zemindar 
ADHB«B»ci  ^  JjqJ^  ^he  tenure  of  his  creation  answerable,  in  tie  slaie  in  which  he 
rBaQuwHAH       created  it,  for  the  rent,  which  is,  in  fact,  his  reserved  property  in  the  tenure 

*^**' (except  the  transfer  or  assignment  should  have  been  made  with  a  condi- 

Para,  28.  oontd.  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^^^  effect,  uudcr  exprcss  authority  obtained  from  such  zemindar). 

27id,  In  like  manner,  on  sale  of  a  talook  for  arrears,  all  leases 
originating  with  the  holder  of  the  former  tenure,  or  creative  of  a  middle 
intereH  between  the  resident  cultivators  and  the  late  proprietor,  must  be 
considered  to  be  cancelled,  except  the  authority  to  grant  them  should 
have  been  specially  transferred ;  the  possessors  of  such  interests  must 
consequently  lose  the  right  to  hold  possession  of  the  land,  and  to  collect 
the  rents  of  the  ryots ;  this  having  been  enjoyed  merely  in  consequence 
of  the  defaulter^'  assignment  of  a  certain  portion  of  his  own  interest 
the  whole  of  which  was  liable  for  the  rent, 

3rd.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  entitle  the  purchaser  of  a  talook  or  other  saleable  tenure, 
intermediate  between  the  zemindar  and  the  actual  cultivators,  (Ist)  to 
eject  a  khoodkasht  ryot,  or  resident  and  hereditary  cultivator,  (2nd)  nor  to 
cancel  bond  fide  engagements  made  with  such  tenants  by  the  late  incum- 
bent or  his  representative,  except  it  be  proved  m  a  regular  suit,  to  be 
brought  by  such  purchaser,  for  the  adjustment  of  his  rent,  that  a  higher 
rate  would  have  been  demandable  at  the  time  such  engagements  were 
contracted  by  his  predecessor. 

The  import  of  the  disjunctive  "  nor  "  is,  that  all  resident 
cultivators  who  paid  the  full  pergimnah  rates  were  pro- 
tected, and  in  addition,  all  similar  ciiltivators  who  paid  lower 
rates  under  such  engagements  entered  iato  with  the  former 
proprietor  as  were  in  accordance  with  the  law  (para.  15 
of  this  Appendix).  In  other  words,  the  power  of  enhanc- 
ing rents  beyond  the  pergunnah  rate  was  not  recognised. 

Sales  of  land  foe  arbbars  of  bevenue. 

(5). — Regulation  VII  of  1799. 

Provided  further,  that  whenever  the  land  may  have  been  sold  to  dis- 
charge an  arrear  of  the  public  assessment  upon  such  land,  or  upon  the 
estate  of  which  such  land  formed  a  part,  no  private  claim  thereto  on  the 
plea  of  sale,  gift,  or  other  transfer ;  or  of  pledge,  mortgage,  or  other 
assignment ;  or  any  other  private  claim  whatever,  is  to  be  admitted  by 
any  Court  of  justice  in  bar  of  the  prior  and  indefeasible  right  of  Gov- 
ernment to  hold  the  whole  of  the  lands  answerable  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  public  revenue  assessed  thereupon,  as  immemorially  known  and 
acknowledged,  and  frequently  declared  in  tbe  regulations  and  otherwise. 

(6). — Regulation  XI  of  1822,  Section  80. 

(a) .  In  pursuance  of  the  principle  of  holding  the  estate  of  a  defaulter 
answerable  for  the  punctual  realisation  of  the  Government  revenue  in  the 
state  in  which  it  stood  at  the  time  the  settlement  was  concluded  (at 
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which  time,  by  the  dissolution  of  its  previous  engagements,  Government  App.  XVI. 
must  be  considered  to  resume  all  rights  possessed  on  the  acquisition  of        - — 
the  country,  save  where  otherwise  speciaUy  provided),  all  tenures  which  i»Lxa»^* 
may  have  originated  with  the  defaulter  or  his  predecessors  being  repre-  ij  «"  oS 
sentatives  or  assignees  of  the  original  engager,  as  well  as  all  agreements  '»»«'r»»^ 

with  ryots  or  the  like  settled  or  credited  by  the  first  engager  or  his       * 

representatives,  subsequently  to  the  settlement,  as  well  as  all  tenures  ^^^  ^'  "*°*^ 
which  the  first  engager  may,  under  the  conditions  of  his  settlement,  have 
been  competent  to  set  aside,  alter,  or  renew,  shall  be  liable  to  be  avoided 
and  annulled  by  the  purchaser  of  the  estates,  or  mehal,  at  the  sale  for 
arrears  due  on  account  of  it,  subject  only  to  such  conditions  of  renewal  as 
attached  to  the  tenure  at  the  time  of  settlement  aforesaid,  saving  always 
and  except  6ond  fide  leases  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses 
or  buildings,  or  for  offices  thereto  belonging,  &c. 

III.— 

(a).  The  sales  of  estates  least  injurious  to  sub-tenures  are 
private  sales ;  the  purchaser,  in  these  cases,  acquiring  the 
rights  of  merely  the  out-going  proprietor.  The  negative 
form  in  which  the  rights  of  a  purchaser  of  this  class  are  stated 
is  significant;  he  is  restrained  from  raising  the  rents  of 
those  who  may  have  entered  into  engagements  with  his  pre- 
decessor, for  the  term  of  their  engagements ;  there  was  no 
similar  injunction  against  his  raising  the  rents  of  other  ryots 
who  paid  customary  rates.  The  Legislature  in  1793  to  1799 
evidently  took  for  granted  that  neither  out-going  zemlbidar 
nor  incoming  purchaser  ever  dreamt  or  could  ever  dream  of 
enhancing  these  rates,  and  so  raising  the  general  pergimnah 
rates  ; — ^their  power  was  limited  to  raising  to  the  pergunnah 
rate,  on  expiration  of  temporary  leases,  any  who  held  at 
favourable  rates. 

(6).  Sub- tenures  were  injuriously  affected  most  when  an 
estate  was  sold  by  Government  for  arrears  of  revenue,  or  when 
a  sub-tenure  of  later  date  than  1790  was  sold  at  the  instance 
of  a  zemindar  for  arrears  of  rent.  In  these  cases  the  status 
of  all  the  tenants  on  the  estate,  or  within  the  sub-tenure, 
reverted  to  what  it  was  at  the  date  of  the  permanent  settle- 
ment, as  regards  Government  sales  for  arrears  of  revenue,  or 
at  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  sub-tenure  by  the  zemindar, 
as  regards  sales,  at  his  instance,  for  arrears  of  rent.  In 
these  latter  cases  the  tenures  annulled  by  the  sale  were  (as 
explicitly  stated)  the  middle  interests  between  the  zemindar^ 
or  his  original  creation  of  sub-tenancy,  and  the  resident, 
cultivators.  The  resident  cultivators  themselves  were  pro- 
tected from  enhancement  of  rent.     (II  &,  4). 

{c).  (1).  On  the  sale  of  an  estate  by  Government  for  arrears 
of  rent,  all  middle  tenures  (created  since  the  decennial  settle- 
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App.  XVI.  meut)  between  the  zemindar  and^  the  indent  ci^ltiYatoi:^ 
salb  lI^.  were  Kable  to  be  annulled,  consequent  on  the  estate  reverting 
^^nilinom  ^7  *^®  ®^^^  ^  ^^^  status  lu  1790.  FoF  ryots  or  cultivators, 
lluam^      this  reversion  to  the  status  of  1790  involved  payment  by 

■^'^■- them  of  the  pergunnah  rates,  pltis  abtoabSy  of  that  year,  un- 

pmb.  29,  oQDtd.  i£fss  any  of  them  could  prove  a  title,  older  than  1787,  to   pay 
a  lower  rate. 

(2).  The  amount  of  the  Government  assessment  on  a 
permanently  settled  zemindary  in  1878  is  the  same  as  it  was 
in  1790 ;  that  assessment  would  therefore  be  amply  secured 
if  the  ryots  of  such  zemindary  were  to  pay,  now  the  same 
pergunnah  rate  of  rent  as  in  1790,  and  if  all  intermediate 
tenures  between  the  zemindar  and  the  resident  cultivator, 
created  since  1790,  were  to  be  annulled.  Neither  more  nor 
less  than  this  is  involved  in  the  theory  that,  for  the  security 
of  the  public  revenue,  all  interests  in  an  estate  which  is  sold 
for  arrears  of  revenue  should  revert  to  their  status  in  1790. 

(3).  There  has  indeed  been  a  great  increase  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  of  cultivators  who  pay  rent,  in  permanently  settled 
zemindaries  since  1790;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Gtovemment 
assessment  of  that  year  is  consequently  recovered  now  from 
a  much  greater  number  of  cultivators  than  in  1790,  the 
increised  cultivation  negatives  instead  of  strengthening  the 
ryot's  liability  to  pay  more  than  the  pergunnah  rate  of  1790, 
which  sufl&ced  to  make  up  that  assessment  even  when  it  was 
levied  from  a  smaller  area  of  cultivated  land  and  from  a 
smaller  number  of  cultivators. 

(4).  Enhancement  of  the  ryot's  rent  beyond  the  per- 
gunnah rate  of  1790,  plus  abwabs  of  that  year,  is  repugnant 
therefore  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  theory  or  priociple  of  the 
Sale  Xaws  of  1793  and  1799 ;  and  the  letter  of  "the  laws 
harmonised  with  their  spirit;  what  stood  cancelled,  or 
became  liable  to  be  annulled  by  the  sale  of  an  estate  for 
arrears  of  revenue,  were  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the 
zemindar,  or  his  successors,  since  the  settlement,  with  ryots, 
&c. ;  but  we  know  that  these  written  engagements  were 
executed  only  when  the  ryots  required  favourable  rates,  i.e., 
lower  than  the  pergunnah  rates  ;  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
in  which  ryots  paid  the  pergunnah  rates,  they  held  without 
written  engagements  from  the  zemindar ;  moreover,  the  great 
body  of  the  ryots,  mz.y  the  khoodkashts,  held  independently  of 
the  zemindar,  while  they  held  without  pottahs  even  until  1859, 
(Appendix  XIX,  para.  13,  section  III  a  3).  The  Sale  Laws 
which  cancelled  engagements   since   1790,  for  specific  rents 
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lower  than  the  pergunnah  rate,  did  not  aflfect  the  tenures  of  App.  XVI. 
these  resident  cultivators  who  held  at  pergunnah  rates.  tm  ^i^H«i> 

(d).  The  different  view  of  the  Sale  Laws  which  is  accept-  Sk^th?' 
ed  will  be  examined  in  the  sequel ;  here  it  suffices  to  note,  "«»'[^•• 
as  the  conclusions  established  in  («),  (&),  and  (c),  that  the  Sale     ^^^^a. 
Laws  did  not  empower  the  zemindar  to  raise  the  rent  of  the 
i*yots  beyond  the  established  pergunnah  rate  of  1790,  and 
that  any  such  enhancement  was  repugnant  to  the  spirit,  the 
principle,  and  the  letter  of  those  laws. 

30.  Thus,  in  the  Regulations  of  1793  and  1794  which  form 
the  deed  of  the  permanent  zemindary  settlement,  and  even 
in  later  regulations  the  zemindar's  power  of  enhancing  ryot's 
rent  beyond  the  established  customary  rate  in  1790  was  not 
recognised  either  in  the  Sale  Laws  or  in  any  other  of  those 
regulations. 

81.  Before  the  permanent  settlement,  the  right  to  the 
unearned  increment  belonged  to  Government :  by  that  settle- 
ment, Government  surrendered  the  right — not  however  to 
the  zemindar,  for  it  prohibited  him  from  levying  fresh 
abwabSy  the  only  form  in  which  the  State  had  levied  the 
increment  in  Bengal.  Necessarily,  the  surrender  was  to  the 
ryot ;  and  need  there  was  that  it  should  be  so  left  to  him, 
as  his  only  benefit  from  a  permanent  settlement  which,  in 
the  words  of  its  authors,  was  designed  mainly  for  his  weKare, 
"  whose  labours  are  the  riches  of  the  State,"  and  for  pro- 
moting cultivation  by  "  securing  to  every  man  the  fruits  of 
his  own  industry."  The  ryot  having  done  everything,  the 
zemindar  nothing,  to  improve  and  extend  cultivation, — ^no 
more  in  equity,  than  under  the  Regulations  of  1793,  did  the 
unearned  increment  belong  to  the  zemindar. 

32.  Thus  the  Regulations  of  1793  established  a  permanent 
rate  of  rent  for  the  ryot;  and  this  not  inadvertently,  but 
of  set  purpose — not  as  a  new  idea,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  clear  deliverance  of  Lord  Cornwallis'  predecessors  in 
the  government,  in  conformity  with  the  explicit  proposal 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  that,  in  the  permanent  settlement, 
the  ryot's  rent  should  be  so  fixed,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Directors  that  the  same 
security  of  permanency  should  be  given  to  the  ryot  as  to 
the  zemindar.  The  spirit,  intent,  and  express  provisions 
of  the  Regulations  of  1793,  in  this  regard,  were  indeed 
defeated  by  the  zemindars  setting  at  nought  the  pottah  regu- 
lation, and  turning  it  into  an  engine  of  oppression.  No  man, 
however,  is  entitled  to  benefit  by  his  own  wrong ;  but  for 
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App.  XVI.  that  wrong  the  ryot's  rent  to  this  day  would  have  remained 

thii  uTiTmirBD  permanently  fixed  at  its  amount  in  1793 ;  and  in  the  degree 

"h""hJ      ^^^  the  rent  is  higher  now  than  in  1793,  by  so  much  have 

zBifiKDAR'».     ^\^Q  zemindars  profited  by  their  own  wrong  beyond  the  letter, 

parn,  82.  contd.  gpi^it,  aud  iuteut  of  the  Regulations  of  1793 ;  so  that,  if  further 

enhancement  of  ryots'  rent  were  to  be  now  prohibited,  the  ryot 

would  secure  but  a  small  part  of  the  justice  and  protection 

for  which  the  faith  and  the  honour  of  the  nation  were,  in  the 

words  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  solemnly  pledged  to  h\m 

as  to  the  zemindar,  in  that  perpetual  settiement  which,   to 

this  day,  has  left  the  ryot's  rent  unsettled, — though  the  secure 

enjoyment  by  the  ryot  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry 

was  the  beginning,  the  end,  the  key-note,  of  the  arguments 

by  which  Lord  Comwallis  justified  the  alienation  of  the  State's 

revenue — not  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  few,   but  for 

laying  deep,  in  the  weU-being  and  happiness  of  the  great  body 

of  cultivators,  "  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  Bengal, 

and  of  the  glory  and  honour  of  England !  '* 

33.  Given,  what  the  Regulations  of  1793  clearly  imply, 
that  the  demand  upon  the  ryot  was  permanently  limited  by 
the  perpetual  settlement,  then  the  memory  of  Lord  Comwallis 
is  rescued  from  the  shame  of  his  having  by  statute  bestowed 
property  on  zemindars  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  cultivat- 
ing proprietors.  The  demand  upon  the  ryot  being  perma- 
nently limited,  the  property  then  bestowed  upon  the  zemin- 
dar was  carved  out  of  the  Government's  share  in  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  without  legal  power  to  the  zemindar  to  encroach 
on  the  ryot's  share.  And  from  this  it  follows  that  the  rights 
of  ryots,  which  were  thus  reserved  outside  the  Government  and 
the  zemindar's  shares,  were  not,  after  the  permanent  settle- 
ment, derived  from  the  zemindar. 

34.  Respecting  the  status  of  zemindars  as  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  it  may  be  noted  as  follows : — 

I,  By  a  cufitom  dating  from  the  origin  and  development  of  private 
property  in  land,  the  property  in  land  in  Bengal  down  to  the  permanent 
settlement,  and  later,  belonged  to  the  resident  cultivators  in  the  several 
villages,  by  a  title  which  it  was  not  competent  for  Government  or  for 
Parliament  to  annul  without  allowing  a  compensation  which  was  never 
given  (Appendix  I). 

II,  The  origin  and  various  incidents  of  the  zemindary  tenure,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement,  show  that  the  zemindar's  was 
an  oflBce  the  tenure  of  which  did  not  constitute  him  proprietor  of  all 
the  land  in  his  zemindary  (Appendix  VI). 

III,  Some  years  before  the  permanent  settlement,  in  1789,  the 
zemindar,  who  till  then  had  been  a  mere  superintendent  of  land  and 
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collector  of  revenue,  was  styled  landholder  by  the  Government,  in  order  App.  XVI. 
thus  to  evade  a  jurisdiction  over  him  which  had  been  asserted  by  the  ^     "^"Jf^^ 
Supreme  Court.  Calcutta  (Appendix  YI.  paras.  12  and  13).  phopbiror  oi 

*  Nit  J.  BBHT,  BOT  Of 

35.  The  very  limited  sense  in  which  the  zemindar  was  »'^»»- 

proprietor  of  the  soil,  down  to  the  time  of  the  permanent     **"»  ««• 
settlement,  is  apparent  also  from  the  following  extracts : — 

I. — Select  Committee  op  Sbceecy,  appointed  bt  the  House  op  Com- 
mons  TO    INQUIRE   INTO   THE   STATE    OF  THE  EaST  InDIA  CoMPANY 

IN  1778. 

{a) .  Your  Committee  having  inspected  the  books  and  correspondence 
of  the  Company,  and  having  examined  Harry  Verekt,  Esquire,  late 
President  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  who  had  been  employed  for  several 
years  in  the  collection  of  part  of  the  said  revenues,  your  Committee 
find  that    *    * 

[b).  All  the  lands  of  the  said  provinces  are  considered  as  belonging  * 

to  the  Crown,  or  sovereign  of  the  country,  who  claims  a  right  to  collect 
rents  or  revenues  from  all  the  said  lands,  except  such  as  are  appropri- 
ated to  charitable  and  religious  purposes ,-  which,  having  been  granted 
by  different  Princes,  are  understood,  by  the  general  tenor  of  such  grants, 
to  be  exempted  from  payment  of  any  rent  to  the  sovereign. 

Here  the  proprietary  right  spoken  of  was  simply  in  the 
rent  paid  by  the  ryot,  not  in  the  soil ;  whether  the  land  was 
held  rent-free  or  not,  the  ryot  paid  aU  the  same,  in  the  one 
ease  to  the  State,  in  the  other  to  the  alienee  of  the  State's 
share  or  rent. 

(c).  And  Mr.  Verelst  informed  your  Committee  that,  by  the  ancient 
rule  of  Government,  agreements  with  the  ryots  for  lands,  which  they 
and  their  families  have  held,  were  considered  as  sacred,  and  that  they 
were  not  to  be  removed  from  their  possessions  as  long  as  they  conformed 
to  the  terms  of  their  original  contracts ;  but  that  this  rule  had  not 
always  been  duly  observed. 

(d).  And  your  Committee  having  enquired  whether  the  Raja,  Ze« 
mindar.  Farmer,  or  Collector,  have  a  right  to  lay  any  duties,  or  aug- 
ment the  old  ones  by  their  own  authority,  they  find  that  they  have  no 
such  right, — though  the  books  and  correspondence  of  the  Company 
afford  many  instsuices  of  the  country  having  been  exceedingly  dis- 
tressed by  additional  taxes  levied  by  the  Zemindar,  Farmer,  or  Con- 
tractor, but  not  so  much  by  the  two  former  as  by  the  latter.  And 
Mr.  Verelst  informed  your  Committee  that  the  Government  Aave  a  right 
to  call  iipon  them  for  every tMng  so  colled ed,  and  that  they  have  been 
called  to  an  account,  since  the  Company  held  the  Dewannee,  in  several 
instances. 

{e).  Your  Committee  find  that  the  Rajas  and  Zemindars  have  certain 
lands,  perquisites,  and  allowances,  which  they  hold  in  virtue  of  their 
offices  for  their  support.  And  your  Committee  find  that  the  rents 
arising  from  all  the  other  lands  of  the  said  provinces,  besides  those  held 
by  grants  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  are  paid  in  such  proportion  as 

27 
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Afp.  XYI.  k  settkd  a^muUli^  bj  the  Dewsn  witti  the   sereral  zemindarti^  fanners^ 

—        or  collectors^  who  retti  or  hold  the  said  lands. 

pmumoBov         (/).  The  Dewaii  colleets  the  revemies  bj  leaenig  them  oat  to  the 

llll\  "^  ^'     Rajas  or  Zemindars^  who  are  considered  as  haviog  a  sort  of  hereditary 

Para.  sToontd    '^8^^^>  ^^  ^^  \eB&i  a  right  of  preference  to  the  lease  of  the  revenues  of  the 

province  to  which  they  respectively  belong — or  to  other  farmers  under 

the  name  of  izardars^  and  other  appellations — or  to  officers  appointed  by 

Government^  under  the  names  of  fouzdars,  aumils^  and  tussildars^  wiili 

all  of  whom  the  Government  make^  in  general^   annual  engagements  for 

the  revenue  of  the  several  districts. 

(^).  And  your  Committee  find  by  the  correspondence  of  the  Com- 
pany, that  the  President  and  Council  of  Port  William  are  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  Mof  ussil  collections,  or  the  revenues 
levied  by  the  Raja,  Zemindar,  or  Farmer,  in  the  several  districts  of  Ben- 
gal,, in  order  to  fix  the  profits  of  the  said  Raja,  Zemindar,  or  Farmer  at 
a  stated  and  reasonable  sum,  to  prevent  in  future  undue  charges  ia  the 
,  collections,  and  to  preserve  the  ryot  from  oppression  by  undue,  addi- 

tional, and  arbitrary  demands. 

These  extracts  clearly  assert  that  the  State's  property  was 
in  the  rent  recovered  from  the  ryot,  not  in  the  soil,  and  that 
the  zemindar  was  not  entitled  to  collect  more  than  this  gross 
Government  rent  out  of  which,  exclusively,  his  charges  and 
remuneration  were  to  be  paid. 

II.-^BOARD  OP  RSVBKUR  DT  CALCUTTA   {1786). 

J.  Gnint*s  In  conformity  to  an  injunction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1784, 

natal7o^the^*  and  implied  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  great  question  of 
Smire-App.  I.  zemindary  pretensions  to  the  property  and  inheritance  of  their  territo- 
rial jurisdictions,  was  formally  and  deliberately  agitated  by  the  Board 
of  Revenue  in  Calcutta,  the  members  of  which  unanimously  resolved, 
after  the  most  mature  consideration  of  simnuds,  records,  practice^  and 
local  information,  that  the  zemindars  had  neither  prc^rietazy  nor  herit- 
able rights  to  the  lands  they  held  under  the  constitntion  of  the  Mogul 
Government ;  but  that  their  tenures  were  merely  temporary  and  offi- 
cial, in  terms  of  their  respective  grants. 

III. — Fifth  Repoet,  Sblbct  Committbb  {tB12). 

[a).  In  the  progress  and  condusion  of  this  important  transaetion 
(the  permanent  ssemindary  settlem^it),  the  Government  appeared  willing 
to  recognize  the  proprietary  right  of  the  zemindars  in  the  land — not  so 
much  from  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  r^ht,  diseemible  in  his 
relative  situation  under  the  M<^ful  Government  in  its  best  fom,  as  fixmt 
the  desire  of  improving  their  condition  under  the  British  Government^ 
as  far  as  it  might  be  done  consistently  with  the  permanency  of  the  reve- 
nue and  with  the  rights  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  insrtructimB 
from  home  had  warned  the  Government  against  the  danger  of  delusive 
theories ;  and  the  recent  inquiries  had  disclosed  a  series  of  rights  and 
privileges,  and  usages,  admitted  in  the  practice  of  the  Native  Govtm- 
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ment,  from  the  principal  zemindar  down  to  the  actual  labourer  in  hus-  Apt.  XVI. 

bandry,  which  it  was    necessary  should  be  attended  to   before   the 

zemindar  oould  be  left  to  the  uncontrolled  management  of  his  estate,  nmunonow 
The  talutdar,  the  cAowdry^  the  mundid,  the  mokuddmiy  had  each  his  JJJJ^*/^  °' 
distinct  right  admitted  under  the  Native  Government.  p     i^ontd. 

(*).  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  reply  (dated  29th  September 
1792)  to  the  reference  which  was  made  to  them  on  the  progress  of  the 
settlement,  and  to  the  proposal  of  rendering  it  perpetual,  expressed 
themselves  in  high  terms  of  approbation  of  what  had  been  done,  and  of 
assent  in  regard  to  what  was  farther  proposed  to  be  accomplished.  They 
seemed  to  consider  a  settlement  of  the  rents  in  perpetuity,  not  as  a  claim 
to  which  the  landholders  had  any  pretensions,  founded  on  the  principles 
or  practice  of  the  Native  Government,  but  a  grace  which  it  would  be 
good  policy  for  the  British  Government  to  bestow  upon  them.  In 
regard  to  proprietary  right  to  the  land,  the'  reoent  inquiries  had  not 
established  the  zemindar  on  the  footing  of  the  owner  of  a  landed  estate  in 
Europe,  who  may  lease  out  portions,  and  employ  and  dismiss  labourers  at 
pleasure ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  exhibited  from  him  down  to  the  actual 
cultivator,  other  inferior  landholders,  styled  talukdars  and  cultivators  oC 
different  descriptions,  whose  claim  to  protection  the  Government  readily 
rec(^;nized,  but  whose  rights  were  not,  under  the  principles  of  the 
present  system,  so  easily  reconcilable  as  to  be  at  once  susceptible  of 
reduction  to  the  rules  about  to  be  established  in  perpetuity.  These  the 
Directors  particularly  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who,  in  establishing  permanent  rules,  were  to  leave  an  opening  for 
the  introduction  of  any  such  in  future  as  from  time  to  time  might  be 
found  necessary  to  prevent  the  ryots  being  improperly  disturbed  in 
their  possessions,  or  subjected  to  unwarrantable  exactions. 

IV. — Sia  John  Shobb  (June  1769). 

A  property  in  the  soil  must  not  be  understood  to  convey  the  same  p*»-  sss. 
rights  in  India  as  in  England ;  the  difference  is  as  great  as  between  a 
free  constitution  and  arbitrary  power.  Nor  are  we  to  expect  under  a 
despotic  Government  fixed  principles,  or  clear  definitions  of  the  rights  of 
the  subject ;  but  the  general  practice  of  such  a  Government,  when  in 
favour  of  its  subjects^  should  be  admitted  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
rights. 

V. — Lord  Coknwallis. 

For  His  Lordship's  opinion,  that  ^^a  more  nugatory 
or  delusive  species  of  property  could  hardly  exist'*  than  the 
zemindar's  proprietary  right,  see  Appendix  YI,  paragraph  6, 
section  VII;  and  yet,  in  the  Regulations  of  1793,  he 
styled  the  zemindars  "proprietors  of  the  soil."  By  this 
Lord  Comwallis  only  meant  that  the  zemindar  was  proprie- 
tor in  that  part  of  the  Government's  share  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil  which  the  GK)vemment  allowed  him  to  keep. 
This  is   evident  from  the  curious  perversion  of  views  of  pro- 
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App.  XVI.  prietary  right  which  occurs  in  the  following  notice  by  his 
ZBKf^L     Lordship  of  the  illegal  levy  of  transit  dues  by  zemindars : — 

rxomnTOK  ov 

Sd.^"'     Minutb  {18tA  Sej)tember  1789). 

Para.  86.  contd.  ^^^  As  to  the  question  of  right,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  6oveni- 
ment  in  their  senses  would  ever  have  delegated  an  authorised  right  to 
any  of  their  subjects  to  impose  arbitrary  taxes  on  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  country.  It  certainly  has  been  an  abuse  that  has  crept  in^ 
either  through  the  negligence  of  the  Mogul  governors,  who  were  care- 
less or  ignorant  of  all  matters  of  trade,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  con- 
nivance of  the .  Mussulamaun,  who  tolerated  the  extortion  of  the 
zemindar  that  he  might  again  pltmder  him  in  his  turn. 

{b).  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  right  has  been  too  long  established 
or  tolerated  to  allow  a  just  Government  to  take  it  away  without  indem- 
nifying the  proprietor  for  any  loss.  And  I  never  heard  that  in 
the  most  free  State,  if  an  individual  possessed  a  right  that  was  incom- 
patible with  the  public  welfare,  the  Legislature  made  any  scruple  of 
taking  it  from  him,  provided  they  gave  him  a  fair  equivalent.  The  case 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Athol,  who  a  few  years  ago  parted  very  unwillingly 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  appears  to  me  to  be  exactly 
in  point. 

If  his  Lordship  compensated  zemindars  for  taking  from 
them  that  to  which  they  had  no  right,  and  which  they  held 
only  by  robbing  the  public,  much  more  readily  would  he 
have  compensated  the  millions  of  cultivating  proprietors  if 
by  his  zemindary  settlement  he  had  annulled  their  rights. 
Inasmuch  as  he  did  not  compensate  them,  it  follows  that 
his  Lordship  did  not  by  Begulation  VIII  of  1793  annul 
their  rights. 

36.  Thus,  down  to  the  decennial  settlement,  the  proprie- 
tary right  of  zemindars  was  of  the  weakest  kind,  and  of  mush- 
room growth,  compared  with  the  ancient  custom  of  several 
centuries*  which  sustained  the  rights  of  the  cultivating 
proprietors.  Lord  OomwaUis  and  Sir  John  Shore,  however, 
had  set  up  a  theory,  that  the  alleged  large  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  which,  under  native  rule,  was  appropriat- 
ed as  the  Govenunent's  share,  left  to  the  ryot  no  real  pro- 
perty in  the  soil ;  though  Sir  John  Shore  had  himself  pointed 
out,  what  was  of  course  known  to  the  native  rule,  that  the 
seemingly  heavy  rate  of  assessment  on  the  khoodkasht  ryot  was 
lightened  to  him  by  his  concealed  cultivation  of  other  land  for 
which  he  paid  no  rent.  From  this  assumption  they  deduced 
that  the  real  property  in  the  soil  was  represented  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's share;  and,  in  dividing  it  with  the  zemindar,  they 
styled  him,  in  virtue  of  his  share,  proprietor  of  the  soil.  In 
accordance  with  this  theory,  the  Regulations  of  1793  restricted 
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the  term  "  actual  proprietors  of  the  soil  "  to  those,  whether  App.  XVI. 
zemindars,  Independent  talukdars,  or  other  actual  proprietors  zbcot^a 
of  the  soil  (chowdries),  who  paid  revenue  direct  to  Grovernment,  Jli'^'lS' *»' 

that  is,  paid  the  gross  Government  share  of  the  produce  of  "'^^- 

the  soil,  as  recovered  from  the  ryots,  less  their  own  shares.  ^^'  ^ 

37.  That  this  property  in  the  soil  (in  a  technical  sense 
only)  was  a  new  creation  of  the  Government,  is  evident  from 
the  language  in  Regulation  II,  1793,  viz. : — 

{a).  The  property  in  the  soil  has  been  declared  to  be  vested  in  the 
landholders.  *  *  The  property  in  the  soil  was  never  before  formally 
declared  to  be  vested  in  the  landholders  :-^ 

compared  with  the  language  in  Regulation  VIII  of  1819, 
when  the  similar  proprietary  right  of  putnee  talookdars  was 
recognised  for  the  first  time  ;— 

(i).  The  right  of  alienation  having  been  declared  to  vest  in  the  holder 
of  a  pntnee  talook,  &c. 

38.  The  suitableness  of  the  fiction  by  which  the  payers 
of  land  revenue  into  the  Government  treasury  were  declared 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  is  apparent  from  Appendix  XVII,  para. 
14 ;  and  the  reasons  for  it  may  be  gathered  from  paragraphs 
34  to  36  of  this  Appendix,  while  an  additional  reason  is  stated 
in  Sir  John  Shore's  minute  dated  June  1789.  In  the  383rd 
paragraph  he  affirmed,  as  we  have  seen,  that "  a  property  in 
the  soil  must  not  be  understood  to  convey  the  same  rights  in 
India  as  in  England.''  Yet  a  few  minutes  later,  in  his 
389th  paragraph,  he  added — "  If  we  admit  the  property  of 
the*  soil  to  be  solely  vested  in  the  zemindars,  we  must  exclude 
any  acknowledgment  of  such  rights  in  favour  of  the  ryots, 
except  where  they  may  acquire  it  from  the  zemindar." 
Sir  John  Shore  was,  doubtless,  familiar  with  the  fictions  by 
which  English  law  represented  rights  of  property  in  .  land, 
more  or  less  limited,  or  the  conveyance  or  transfer  of  such 
rights  ;  and  it  was  part  of  his  plan  that  the  same  perma- 
nency of  assessment  which  the  Government  bestowed  on  the 
zemindar  should  be  secured  to  the  ryot,  through  a  record  of 
his  right  in  a  pottah  which  the  zemindar,  a  proprietor  in  a 
very  limited  sense,  was  to  be  compelled  to  grant  to  the  ryot, 
in  terms  which  would  leave  with  the  ryot  the  whole  produce 
of  the  soil,  except  the  Grovemment's  permanently  limited 
gross  share  of  that  produce  as  determine  by  ancient  custom. 
Only  in  this  way  is  the  glaring  inconsistency  between  Sir  John 
Shore's  383rd  and  389th  paragraphs  intelligible :  without  this 
explanation,  that  inconsistency — the  logic  with  which  he 
coldly  reasoned  away  proprietary  rights,  based  on  the  custom 
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App.  XVI.  of  centuries,  such  as  law  has  always  held  sacred,  in  farour  of 
z.motaTa  ^S^^  created  by  the  breath  of  Government — ^would  betray  a 
m«'"ot'  V  ^^^*y  ^^  dealing  with  the  proprietary  rights  of  millions,  who 

^^»' could  not  make  themselves  heard  in  the  Council  Chamber, 

Pars.  38,  contd.  such  ss  would  dishouour  his  memory. 

39.  Yet  English  lawyers,  saturated  with  fictions  of  the 
English  law  of  real  property,  but  imbued,  nevertheless,  with 
its  reverence  for  rights  founded  on  custom,  have,  from 
this  one  patent  legal  fiction  in  the  Regulations  of  1793, 
gravely  reasoned  away  the  only  real  proprietary  rights 
existent  in  Bengal  before  the  decennial  settlement,  which 
are  traceable  to  the  common  source  where  all  countries  in 
Europe  and  Asia  find  the  origin  of  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty in  land. 

40.  B/cferring,  however,  to  paragraphs  35  to  38  in  this 
Appendix,  it  may  be  affirmed,  with  due  deference  to  those 
able  lawyers,  that  the  right  of  property  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  1793  vested  in  the  semindairs  by  the  Begulations  of 
that  year,  was  the  right  simply  in  a  portion  of  the  Govern- 
ment's limited  grosd  share  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  which 
was  claimable  only  under  such  conditions  of  established 
custom  as  left  intact  and  permanent  the  ryot's  portion  or  share 
of  that  produce,  and  as  left  with  him  the  whole  of  the  unearned 
increment  in  Bengal,  where  specific  money  rents  prevailed  in 
1793,  and  a  portion  of  that  increment  in  Behar,  where  the  rents 
in  1793  were  ascertained  by  yearly  division  of  the  produce, 
and  where  the  condition  of  the  ryots  to  this  day  is  wretched 
in  the  extreme. 

41.  If  the  zemindar  understands  his  true  interest,  he  will 
insist  on  this  interpretation  of  his  limited  proprietary  right  in 
Government's  strictly  limited  gross  share  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil ; — so  limited,  the  zemindar's  interest  has  a  certain  great 
assurance  of  permanency.  If,  however,  forgetful  that  what 
a  breath  of  the  legislature  has  made,  a  breath  of  the  legisla- 
ture can  unmake,  he  stretch  farther  the  interpretation  of  his 
mere  statutory  right,  so  as  to  hold  that  the  Regulations 
of  1793  destroyed,  in  favour  of  his  worthless  miscreant  pre- 
decessors, the  ancient  customary  rights  of  millions  of  culti- 
vating proprietors,  whose  labours  constitute,  in  the  words 
of  the  authors  of  the  permanent  settlement,  the  riches  of  the 
State,  he  will  turn  the  B/Cgulations  of  1793  into  a  mystery  of 
iniquity,  which  must  contioue  to  bear  evil  fruit, — to  keep  the 
land  in  unrest, — ^the  conscience  of  English  rulers  unquiet, — 
and  their  subject  millions  in  a  constant  tendency  to  deterkNrate 
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toivards  oottierism,  ttiroagh  a  growth  of  popolation,  a  conse-  App.  XVI. 
queut  increase  of  competitive  rents,  and  the  baneful  influence  rj„^^ 
of  a  landed  system  under  which  the  so-called  proprietors  of  land  ^j^^JJo^vlrJ^ta 
appropriate  the  unearned  increment,  while  they  divest  them-  »xot'8jcwi»«, 
selves  of  the  duties  of  property,  and  of  the  burden  of  sup-    ^»'»-  ^^ 
porting  the  unemployed  poor,  which  proprietors  of  land, 
especially,  should  bear. 

42.  Regulation  XLI V  of  1793  must  be  noticed.  With  the 
view  of  preventing  zemindars  from  granting  leases  or  pottahs 
at  a  reduced  rent,  for  a  long  term  or  in  perpetuity,  it  restrict- 
ed them  (until  the  issue  of  Regulation  V  of  1812,  sec- 
tion II)  from  granting  either  lease  or  pottah,  but  did  not 
debar  them  from  letting  waste  land  for  a  short  term, 
at  a  low  but  progressive  rent,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country  (para.  13,  section  c),  for  a  period  exceeding 
tea  years*  This  regulation  was  directed  against  the  under- 
m^itioned  practices  of  the  zemindars,  but,  as  usual,  it  was 
turned  to  their  advantage,  and  to  the  destruction  of  ryots* 
rights. 

I.  At  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement,  one-third 
of  the  cultivable  land  was  waste.  Those  zemindars  who  under- 
stood  the  position  attracted  ryots  from  other  zemindaries  by 
low  rents,  increasing  thereby  their  income  without  paying 
additional  revenue.  But  the  zemindars  whose  ryots  were 
thus  enticed  away  suffered,  and  their  loss  was  great  in  the 
degree  that  too  many  of  them  had  exacted  oppressive  rents. 
Necessarily,  many  became  defaulters,  and  their  zemindaries 
weire  sold.  This  explains  a  large  proportion  of  ibe  sales  for 
arrears  of  revenue  which  occurred  after  the  permanent 
settlement. 

II.  When  the  permanent  settlement  was  proclaimed, 
the  intention  to  resume  invalid  rent-free  tenures  was  also 
declared.  Many  of  these  had  been  created  in  favour  of  Brah- 
mins; and  on  their  creation  being  interdicted,  perpetual 
leases  to  Brahmins  on  low  rents  were,  doubtless,  substituted 
from  ^'ignorance  or  from  other  causes  or  motives,"  as  stated 
in  the  regulation. 

III.  Through  the  p^manent  limitation  of  the  Govan- 
ment  demand,  and  the  gift  of  waste  lands,  zemindaries 
improved  in  yalue.  Some  zemindars,  ^'  from  improvidence,  or 
with  a  view  to  raise  money,**  let  parts  of  their  estates  at  low 
rents  for  present  payment  of  a  bonus,  thus  selling  the  un- 
earned incremeni^  as  is  now  done — but  only  at  current  rates 
of  rent  in  the  present  day. 


' 
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App.  XVI.  4?.  The  recollection  of  the  first  two  practices,  which 
Bwiu^wF  endangered  the  permanent  settlement,  was  yet  fresh  in  the 
xuv  ov  179S   minds  of  the  authorities.    Thus — 

DID  wot  TITIATl 
btot'b  TITLB. 

p~43,      I. — SiE  J.  Shore,  Fifth  Bepori  {June  1769). 

Lastly,  the  detection  and  resumption  of  alienated  lands,  particularly 
snch  as  are  possessed  by  Brahmins  and  others,  who  have  obtained 
them  in  charity,  are  operations  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  pecu- 
liar embarrassment  to  the  Government  and  its  officers,  and  such  as  are  not 
easily  surmounted.  *  *  The  Mahomedan  Government  certainly 
tolerated  these  alienations,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  now  arisen  (paras.  118  and  119). 

II. — President  and  Select  Committee  [16th  August  1769) . 

Coiebraoke's  (^)'  1^^  increase  in  the  number  of  taluks  has  been  highly  impolitic 

Digest,  past  IBS.  ^^^j  detrimental  to  the  general  prosperity,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  popula- 
tion in  the  country.  The  tenants  of  a  taluk  are  possessed  of  so  many 
indulgences,  and  taxed  with  such  evident  partiality  and  tenderness  in 
proportion  to  the  rest,  that  the  taluks  generally  swarm  with  inhabit- 
ants, whilst  other  parts  are  deserted ;  and^  in  addition  to  the  natural  desire 
of  changing  from  a  worse  to  the  better  situation,  enticements  are 
frequently  employed  by  the  talukdars  to  augment  the  concourse  to 
their  lands.  *  * 
JM.,  page  183.  {V)  •  As  the  uucqual  diffusion  of  inhabitants  has  been  the  cause  of  this 
scarcity  of  cultivation  in  different  parts,  every  expedient  should  be 
used  to  encourage  people  to  settle  on  the  comar  and  waste  lands,  that 
they  may  be  converted  into  ryoty.  The  great  towns,  whose  populoos- 
ness  only  serves  to  propagate  poverty  and  idleness,  might  undoubtedly 
afford  numbers  of  useful  hands,  who  in  their  present  situations  are 
either  a  burthen  or  a  pest  to  a  community.  These  should  be  sought  out 
and  taught  to  apply  to  culture,  setting  such  prospects  and  expectations 
in  their  view  as  will  engage  their  consent.  The  taluks  and  jagirs 
will  likewise  be  found  to  contain  many  idle  and  unserviceable  hands, 
who  may,  in  like  manner,  be  induced  to  transplant  themselves  into  these 
landsj  and  become  farmers. 

III. — Governor-General  in  Council,  Revenue  Department  [31H 
May  1782). 

ihid.,  pi««  2S6.  That  this  practice  of  alienating  lands  affects  the  revenue  of  Govern-^ 
ment,  is  evident,  first,  by  the  actual  alienation  of  the  rents  of  lands 
included  in  the  general  rental ;  and  secondly,  by  lessening  the  value  of 
the  revenue  lands.  This  is  effected  by  withdrawing  the  ryots  from  the 
revenue  lands  and  inducing  them  to  settle  on  the  bazee  zemin,  which 
the  proprietors  can  afford  to  rent  to  them  on  easier  terms  than  a  farmer 
or  zemindar,  who  pays  an  assessment  for  the  lands  held  by  him.  The 
consequences  of  this  practice,  if  no  restraint  be  imposed,  will  annually 
become  more  important.  To  this  it  has  been  owing  that  the  assets  of  a 
district,  on  forming  the  hustabood  of  it,  have  been  found  unequal  to  the 
revenue  demanded  by  the  Government. 
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IV. — Board  of  Commissioners  {13li  April  1808).  App.  XVI, 

[a).  Had  circumstances^  however^  appeared  to   us   to  admit  of  ^^e  Ruoir^M^ir 
settlement  being  declared  permanent^  we  should  have  insisted  upon  the  xliv  ov  itos 
adoption  of  a  inissud   (progressive)    jumma  in  those   estates   which   are  btox'b^^titlb^** 
capable  of  great  improvement ;  for  otherwise  the  assessment  in  a  few      paJlTis. 
years  would  have  become  altogether  unequal.     The  proprietors  of  estates       TT"" 
containing  much   uncultivated  land  would   have  possessed  the  means  of  Kevenue 
ruining  their  neighbours^  whose  estates  were  fully  assessed,  by  inducing  ?^u*/^^9, 
the  ryotB  to  quit  such  estates^  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  cultiva- 
tion of  waste  lands  at  a  low  rent ;  and  the  public  revenue   would^  in 
consequence,  become  less  secure  in  particular  instances  (para.  24). 

(b).  The  population  being  unequal  to  the  entire  cultivation  of  the 
lands,  and  the  different  estates  possessing  very  different  capacities,  it 
would  follow  that  the  proprietors  of  estates  lightly  assessed,  or  of  estates 
containing  much  waste  land,  would  have  the  means  of  drawing  away  the 
ryots  from  estates  fully  assessed ;  and  the  public  revenue  assessed  on  the 
latter  might  not  only  become  precarious  in  consequence,  but  the  original 
injustice  of  an  unequal  assessment  would  be  aggravated,  to  the  ruin, 
perhaps,  ultimately,  of  particular  individuals  (para.  219). 

44.  Lord  Comwallis  violated  the  "  law  and  constitution  of 
India,"  by  giving  away  waste  lands  to  zemindars  (Appendix 
XV).  It  was  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  gift  endan- 
gered the  permanent  settlement  by  stimulating  zemindars  to 
attract  neighbours'  ryots  to  the  waste  lands  on  their  own 
estates ;  but  as  one  wrong  generates  another,  the  authorities 

'  persevered  in  the  original  error,  and  restrained  zemindars  from 
issuing  pottahs  for  more  than  ten  years.  Offending  zemindars 
provoked  this  enactment ;  but  such  are  the  cross-purposes 
between  legislators  and  lawyers,  or  such  the  devil's  luck  of 
zemindars,  that  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  only  saw  in  BegulsL- 
tion  XLIV  of  1793  that  it  magnified  culprit  zemindars  and 
destroyed  the  rights  of  the  ryots.  It  did  no  such  thing. 
(See  para.  13,  c.) 

45.  The  capital  error  was  mitigated,  not  corrected,  by 
Regulation  IV  of  1794,  which  directed  the  renewal  of  the 
ten  years'  pottahs  at  the  established  rates  of  the  pergunnah 
for  lands  of  the  same  quality  and  description.  This  tinkering 
in  1794  of  regulations  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  1793 
was  lamentable.  No  doubt  all  are  liable  to  err;  but  a 
sense  of  this  fallibility  should  at  least  prevent  a  wicked 
daring  presimiption,  if  we  had  the  power,  of  declaring  per- 
petual any  act  of  our  faUible  judgment  which  affects  my- 
riads. Is  there  such  sacredness  in  an  error  which  has 
doomed  millions  to  misery,  that,  in  defiance  of  God,  who  com- 
mandeth  us  to  do  right,  the  hasty,  erring  declaration  and  acts 
of  a  rash  presumption,  which  could  not  keep  in  the  same 
mind  for  even  two  years,  shall  remain  unalterable  for  ever  ? 


ZivimoA-K's 
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Para.  46. 
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App.  XVI.  46.  In  the  great  Rent  Case,  the  ^atu9  of  the  Kemindars 
under  the  Ee^ktions  of  1793  vr^B  discussed  hy  the  Full  Bench 

S^^iitlToDiF  ^^  *^^  High  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Trevor's  description  of 
that  status  included,  suhstantially,  nearly  all  that  the  other 
judges  said  on  the  suhject ;  his  description,  and  certain  other 
features  of  that  status,  noticed  by  some  other  judges,  are 
as  follows : — 

Tagore  Law  I.  Mr.  Justics  Tbbvor — ^*  Though  recognised  as  actual  proprie- 

p^il^upsi  ^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^>  owners  of  their  estsites^  still  zemiadars  and 
page  312.'  others  entitled  to  a  settlement  were  not  reoognised  as  being  possessed 
of  an  absolute  estate  in  their  several  zemindaries;  there  are  other 
parties  below  them  with  rights  and  interests  in  the  land  requiring 
protection^  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Goyerninent  above  them  was 
declared  to  have  a  right  and  interest  in  it  which  it  took  care  to  protect 
by  law ;  that  the  z^nindar  enjoys  his  estate  subject  to,  and  limited  by, 
those  rights  and  interests ;  and  that  the  notion  of  an  absolute  estate 
in  land  is  as  alien  from  the  regulation  law  as  it  is  from  the  old  Hindu 
and  Mahomedsm  law  of  the  country.'' 

Pagesu.  II.  Mb.  Justice  Campbell  treats  it  ^^as  dearly  established  that, 

by  the  terms  of  the  permanent  settlement,  the  zemindars  were  not 
made  absolute  and  sole  owners  of  the  soil,  but  that  there  were  only 
transferred  to  them  all  the  rights  of  Government,  viz,y  the  right 
to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  every  beegah  held  by  the 
ryots,  together  with  the  right  to  profit  by  future  increase  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  cultivation  of  more  valuable  articles  of  produce ;  it  being 
further  established  that  the  khoodkasht  or  resident  ryots  retained  a 
right  of  occupancy  in  the  soil,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  the  zemin- 
dars to  the  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  represented  by  the  pea*- 
gunnah  or  district  rates." 

Page  316.  III.  Mb.  Justics  Nobman— ''  Thesc  processes  appear  to  me  to  show 

that,  although  the  zemindars  were  by  the  regulations  constituted  owners 
of  the  land,  such  ownership  was  not  absolute.  The  regulations  which 
create  a  right  of  property  in  the  zemindars  do  not  recognise  any  absolute 
right  in  them  to  fix  the  rents  of  the  land  at  their  own  discretion/' 

IV,  Mb.  Justice  Pheab — ^^  I  may  say  that,  in  my  conception  of 
the  matter,  the  relation  between  the  zemindar's  right  and  the  oocupancr 
ryot's  right  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  which  obtains  between  the 
right  of  ownership  of  land  in  England  and  the  servitude  or  easement 
which  is  termed  jor(j/?^  a  prendre  j  although  I  need  hardly  say  the  ryot's 
interest  is  greatly  more  extensive  than  2k  profit  a  prendre.  It  appears  to 
roe  that  the  ryot?s  is  the  dominant,  and  the  zemindar's  the  servient,  right. 
Whatever  the  ryot  has,  the  zemindar  has  all  the  rest  which  is  necessary 
to  complete  ownership  of  the  land :  the  zemindar's  right  amounts  to  the 
complete  ownership  of  the  land  subject  to  the  occupajQcy  ryot's  right ;  and 
the  right  of  the  village,  if  any,  to  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  to  whatever  extent  these  rights  may  in  any  given  case  reach. 
When  these  rights  are  ascertained,  there  must  remain  to  the  zemindar 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  ownership  which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
or  obstructive  di.  them.  And,  amongst  other  ri^ts,  it  seems  to  me 
clear  that  he  must  have  such  a  right  as  will  enable  him  to  keep  the 
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possession  of  the  soil  in  those  persons  who  are  entitled  to  it^  and  to  Apf.  XVI. 
prevent  it  from  being  inyaded  by  those  Tvho  are  not  entitled  to  it* 

The  ryot's  being  the  dominant  right,  the  zemindar's  is  a  JVmS 
limited  interest,  and  the  lyot  has  ail  the  rest — see  appendix 
XVII,  para.  9,  P«.ir«««. 

V.  Mb.  Phillips  (summed  up  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question  as  follows)  : — 

(a).  An  opinion  long  prevailed  that  the  Government  had  given  the  Page 3i2« 
eemindar  the  property  in  the  soil,  and  had  rendered  tiie  ryot  absolutely 
dependent  npon  him^  except  in  so  far  as  the  ryot  was  protected  by  express 
legislation.  On  the  other  hand^  some  considered  that  the  permanent 
settlement  was  not  intended  to  convey  snch  property  in  the  soii^  or  to 
interfere  with  subordinate  rights. 

(^).  In  the  great  Rent  Case  whidi  was  decided  in  1865>  the  majority 
of  the  judges  appear  to  have  held  the  view  that  the  right  of  the  zemindar 
was  not  im  absolute  right  to  the  soil^  as  against  the  subordinate  holders; 
but  that  in  that  direction  the  rights  of  the  zemindar  were  limited  by  tiie 
rights  of  tiiose  subordinate  holders. 

((?).  And  the  eases  now  seem  to  have  decided  that  a  settlement  with  a  pageSM. 
person  under  the  Bengal  system  does  not  establish  in  the  person  settled 
with  a  right  to  the  land^  if  he  did  not  already  possess  it ;  but  that  a 
settlement  is  an  arrangement  made  by  that  person  with  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  revenue  only.  This^  indeed^  appears  from  the  regula- 
tions themselves^  which^  while  directing  in  the  regulations  for  the  decen- 
nial settlement  that  the  settlement  should  be  with  the  'actual  pro- 
prietors^' recognises  that  the  actual  possessor^  and  the  person  theredfore 
actually  settled  with,  may  not  be  the  proprietor ;  and  that^  consequently, 
the  fact  of  settlement  with  a  person  under  the  regulations  does  not  con- 
clude tiie  question  of  proprietorship,  as  between  that  person  and  the  true  • 
proprietor.     *    * 

{d).  It  is  remarked  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  that  the  distinction  between  Page  sis. 
proprietary  rights  and  rights  which  are  not  proprietary  is,  that  the  latter 
have  their  origin  in  a  contract^  of  some  land  with  the  holder  of  the 
former.  We  have  seen  that  Lord  Comwallis  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  rights  of  the  ryots  might  be  treated  in  this  way;  but  the 
regulations  themselves  save  the  rights  of  tiie  ryots  as  they  actually 
existed ;  and  it  is  now  the  opinion  of  most  authorities  on  the  subject  that 
the  actual  rights  of  the  ryots  were  proprietary  rights.  They  were  not 
derived  from,  or  carved  out  of,  an  original  theoretically  complete  pro- 
prietary right  of  the  zemindar,  in  the  way  that  all  interests  in  land  in 
£ngland  are  theoretically  derived  from,  or  carved  out  of,  the  fee-simple. 
As,  therefore,  the  term  'actual  proprietors'  does  not  mean  what  might 
be  supposed  primd  facie,  but  something  less,  and  considering  the  way 
in  which  it  is  used  in  a  mere  enumeration  of  the. persons  to  be  settled 
with,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  declaration  in  the  regulations  or  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  decennial  settlement  of  an  intention  to  confer 


'  e.  g.j  zemindan,  not  being  proprietom,  derived  their  right  from  a  contract  with  the 
Qoyemment  for  the  land  revenue  oateide  the  ryots'  share  of  the  produce. 
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App.  XVI.  any  proprietary  right  upon  the  zemindars  which  they  did  not  other- 
— •        wise  possess^   save  the  exemption  from  alterations  in  the  assessment, 
MAiui?A»  *       it  seems  to  me^  with  the  utmost  submission  to  the  authorities  which 
MBoSSS*"  have  been  referred  to,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  enlarging  the 
Bsirx  oAia.        meaning  of  the  term,  beyond  the  actual  proprietary  right  which  did 
Pan.  46.  oontd.  exist,  especially  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  terms  us^  do  not  mean  that 
every  person  actually  settled  with  is  an  actual  proprietor  in  any  sense 
except  that  of  being  actual  possessor.     It  is  further  to  be  observed  that, 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  permanent  settlement,  at  a  time  when  the 
rights  of  the  actual  proprietors  were  put  as  high  as  they  could  be  put, 
the  language  used  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  regulations 
for  the  decennial  settlement.     In  these  latter,  the  settlement  was  to  be 
made  "  with  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  soil,  of  whatever  denomination, 
whether  zemindars,  talukdars,  or  chowdries ;  '^  whereas,  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  permanent  settlement,  the  enumeration  omits  chowdries,  and 
inverts  the  order  of  the  sentence,  which  runs,  ^'all  zemindars,  independent 
'^  talukdars,  and  other  actual  proprietors,^'   thus  abstaining  from  any 
definition  of  the  rights  of  the  zemindars,  &c.,  and  reducing,  according  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of   construction,  the  other  '^actual  proprietors''  to 
persons  in  a  similar  position  to  that  of  the  zemindars,  whatever  that  was. 
Pkg«8i9.  (^)*  The  result  seems  to  be  that,  even  if  the  zemindars  were  thought 

to  be  absolute  proprietors,  they  are  not  declared  to  be  so,  but  the  con- 
trary; and  that  the  term  '' actual  proprietors  of  the  soil"  does  not 
mean  absolute  proprietors  of  the  soil,  as  against  the  ryots ;  and  that, 
consequently,  as  the  Government  do  not  declare  any  intention  of  giving 
up  to  the  zemindars  anything  but  the  right  to  alter  the  assessment, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  terms  used  are  meant  to  render  tl^ 
zemindars  absolute  proprietors,  as  regards  the  Government,  except  in  the 
matter  of  permanency  of  revenue.  They  were  to  take  the  Government 
share  ^  of  the  produce  as  their  own,  yielding  a  fixed  assessment  to  the 
Government  in  exchange ;  but,  as  I  venture  to  submit,  no  other  alter- 
ation was  made  in  their  position  by  the  permanent  settlement. 

{/).  Of  course  a  great  practical  change  was  made,  because  the  rights 
of  the  zemindars  were  recognised  and  secured,  while  those  of  the  ryots 
were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  moreover,  the  zemindar,  having 
acquired  the  Government  right  in  the  revenue  in  perpetuity,  was  in  an 
advantageous  position  for  absorbing  all  other  rights. 

47.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question  Sir  Barnes  Peacock 
held  that,  under  the  permanent  settlement,  the  zemindar 
became  proprietor  of  the  soil,  whilst  the  status  of  the  ryot  since 
that  settiement  has  depended  upon  contract.  The  arguments 
upon  which  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  relied  as  proving  that 
the  zemindar  was  proprietor,  were  the  f  oDowing : — 

I.  The  property  in  the  soil  was  never,  before  1793,  formally  declared 
to  be  vested  in  the  landholders,  nor  were  ihey  allowed  to  transfer  svei 
rights  at  they  did  possesB,  or  raise  money  upon  the  credit  of  their  tenures, 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  Government. 

'  f .  e..  Government  share,  as  limited  by  Lord  Comwallis. 
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Thus,  until  1793,  the  zemindars  clearly  were  not  proprie-  A?p.  XVI. 
tors  of  the  soil ;  and  under  the  law  and  constitution  of  India,  z,^^^, 
which  Parliament  had  enjoined  should  be  observed  in  settling  ^J^^^^ 
the  rights  of  all  concerned,  the  State  was  not  the  proprietor  ™  «»»*,' 
(Appendix  V)  ;  it  follows  that  the  ryots  were  proprietors  of  ^^^  — 
the  land  until  1793,  and  they  were  so  imder  a  custom  more 
ancient  than  law.     It  was  not  within  Sir  Barnes  Peacock's 
knowledge  that,  outside  Ireland,  millions  of  proprietors,  with 
rights  consecrated  by  ancient  custom,  were  ever  disestablished 
by  statute  in  favour  of  other  proprietors  created  by  statute. 

II.  The  State  (which  was  not  proprietor  of  the  soil)  did,  in  1793, 
declare  the  zemindars  to  be  proprietors ;  because  it  was  intended  that 
thereby  they  would  effect  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  provide 
against  famine  by  constructing  embankments  and  irrigation  works. 

If  the  statutory  right  of  the  zemindar  was  created  with 
this  object,  then  another  statute  should  now'  annul  it; 
because  every  improvement  in  agriculture  in  Bengal  has 
been  effected  by  ryots  and  European  planters ; — the  zemindars 
have  done  nothing ;  nor  have  they  done  anything  to  avert 
famine :  on  the  contrary,  over  a  great  part  of  Bengal  and  in 
Behar  they  keep  the  ryots  on  the  verge  of  famine  by  rack- 
rents,  insomuch  that  the  poverty  of  the  ryots  in  Behar  and 
Orissa  greatly  aggravated  the  pressure  in  those  provinces  of 
the  famines  in  1866  and  1874.  The  many  millions  sterling 
expended  by  Government  during  the  famine  of  1874  were 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers  in  British  India. 

III.  The  following  passage  in  the  proclamation  of  the  permanent 
settlement  declares  the  ^mindars'  title : — "  The  Governor  General  in 
Council  trusts  that  the  proprietors  of  land,  sensible  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  public  assessment  being  fixed  for  ever,  will  exert 
themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  under  the  certainty  that 
they  will  enjoy  exclusively  the  fruits  of  their  own  good  management 
and  industry,  and  that  no  demand  will  ever  be  made  upon  them  or  their 
heirs  or  successors  for  an  augmentation  of  the  public  assessment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improvement  of  their  respective  estates. 

The  zemindars,  as  stated  by  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  were  not 
proprietors  of  the  land  up  to  1793 ;  millions  of  ryots  were. 
The  breath  of  Lord  Comwallis  could  not  unniake  these 
millions,  or  destroy  the  custom,  more  ancient  than  law, 
imder  which  they  transmitted  their  rights  to  their  descendants, 
and  under  which  those  descendants  were  continually  Acquiring 
independent  rights  in  the  soil  by  cultivating  waste,  subject, 
merely,  to  payment  of  the  established  pergunnah  rate,  which 
pergunnah  rate  of  rent  was  all  the  property  in  the  waste 
that  the  State  had  assigned  to  the  zemindar  (Appendix  XY, 
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App.  XVI.  paras*  6  and  7).  Moreoyer,  Lord  ComwaUia  spoke  of  the 
ZEMi^I7i  8^^  management  and  industry  of  his  proprietors  of  mushroom 
'''^Jmtood  nr  g^owth  in  the  same  fareaili  in  which  he  declared  the  legal 
CAM°****  *"'  fiction  of  their  status  as  proprietors.  Their  good  management, 
piLV^ntd.  ^  *  tody,  consisted  in  rack-renting  ryots,  and  forcing  on 
them  the  sweets  of  Huftum  and  Punjum ; — their  industry,  in 
doing  nothing,  but  letting  the  ryots  do  everything.  As  Lord 
ComwaUis'  substantial  reward  for  ideal  qualities  of  ideal 
zemindars,  the  actual  zemindars  enjoy  exclusively,  and  the 
ryots  not  at  all,  the  fruits  of  the  ryots'  industry  in  Behar, 
ajid  over  a  great  part  of  Bengal  and  Orissa ;  though  the 
faith  of  the  State  and  of  ti^e  nation  was  as  solenmly 
pledged  to  the  ryot  as  to  the  zemindar,  that  he  should 
undisturbedly  enjoy  bis  dominant  right  in  the  fruits  of 
those  labours  which,  said  the  authors  of  the  permanent 
settlement,  are  the  riches  of  the  State,  in  like  manner  as 
their  predecessors  in  the  Grovemm«it  only  twenty  years  pre- 
viously had  said  that  *'  it  ought  to  be  remembered''  (not  a 
great  effort  for  the  memory  of  even  a  weak  benevolence)  "  that 
the  welfare  and  good  of  the  whole  was  never  intended  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  enriching  of  a  few,  perhaps  worthless,  indivi- 
duals, who  can  show  no  pretence  to  these  peculiar  advantages, 
but  a  prostitution  of  their  integrity  to  their  avarice." 

lY.  The  position  that  *^  the  rights  of  those  ryots,  at  least, 
whose  tenures  conunenced  since  the  date  of  the  permanent 
settlement,  depend  not  upon  status  but  upon  contract,  and 
upon  the  laws  and  regulations  which  have  been  specifically 
enacted,"  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  supported  as  follows : — 

(a).  SectionB  54  and  55  of  Regulation  YIII  of  1793  haying  stated 
that  the  zemindars  and  ryots  should  agree  in  concert  respecting  the 
amount  of  existing  rents  and  ahoabs  which  should  be  entered  in  a 
consolidated  sum  in  pottahs  which  the  zemindars  were  ordered  to  graat 
to  the  lyotSy  which  consolidated  sum  was  not  to  be  augmented  thereafter 
bj  fresh  cJncalWj  the  following  provirions  occur  in  sections  56,  57, 
and  60  :— 

(J). — Section  66  (qnoted  infitll,  in  paragraph  19,  section  a). 

Where  it  is  the  established  custom  to  vary  the  pottahs  for  lands,  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  produce,  all  particulars  are  to  be  specified ;  and  in  the  e^ent  of 
the  species  of  produce  being  changed,  a  new  engagentenit  skall  be  exeetUed 
/or  the  remaining  term  of  the  fresh  leasOyOr  for  a  longer  term,  if  agreed  on, 
Fortheri  it  is  expected  l^at,  i»  time,  pr<^riet(»8  and  xjots  will  find  it 
for  their  mutual  advantage  to  enter  into  agreements  in  every  instance  for 
a  specific  sum  for  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  irrespectiye  of  produce. 

This  simply  meant  that  every  time  the  produce  was 
varied,  the  ancient  established  rate  for  the  new  produce  should 
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be  ascertained  in  concert,  and  be  entered  in  a  fresh  pottab,  App.  XVI. 
and  that^  in  time,  zemindar  and  ryot  might  possibly  agree  at  ^Bu^i^'a. 
their  option  to  strike  an  average  of  the  ancient  established  rates  ^^jJ^JJ;,**^ 
for  the  sevea^l  kinds  of  produce,  for  insertion  in  a  pottah  as  the  ««^o»8ax  «m 
rate  to  be  levied  irrespectively  of  the  kind  of  produce.    The 
matter  was  not  one  ofbargain  or  contract,  for  the  established 
pergunnah  rate  limited  the  demand  and  the  payment :   what 
section  56  required  was  that,  by  arithmetic  and  other  enquiry, 
the  zemindar  and  ryot  should  agree  respecting  the  amount 
that  was  to  be  entered  in  the  pottah  as  the  record  of  what 
the  ryot  had  to  pay  in  accordance  with  established  custom, 
see  para. 

(c). — Section  67  {quoted  in  para,  12,  section  b). 

The  rents  to  be  paid  by  the  ryots,  by  whatever  rule  or  custom  they 
may  be  regulated,  shall  be  specifically  stated  in  the  pottah. 

Here,  again,  bargaining  or  contract  was  not  contemplated; 
but  simply  a  record  of  what  the  ryot  had  to  pay  in  accord- 
ance with  established  custom. 

{(i)  .-^Section  60  {quoted  in  para,  18,  eection  c) . 

Conditionally  protected  leases-  to  under-farmers  and  lyots,  made  pre^ 
viou9  to  the  eonelusion  of  the  settlement,  and  conditionally  restrained 
zemindars  from  cancelling  the  pottahs  of  ti^e  khoodkasht  ryots. 

This,  too,  was  not  matter  for  contract  or  bargaining.  The 
zemindars  were  restrained  from  levying,  from  any  ryots  old 
or  new,  more  than  the  established  pergunnah  rate;  but  they 
were  empowered  to  raise  to  that  rate  any  who  claimed  to  be 
assessed  at  a  more  favourable  rate,  but  could  not  prove  their 
title. 

Sir  Barnes  Peacock  continued  : — 

V.  Regulation  XLIV  of  1798,  section  2,  restrained  zemindars  from 
granting  pottahs  to  ryots  for  the  cultivation  of  land  for  a  term  exceeding 
ten  years,  as  a  cheek  upon  a  practice  which  had  preyailed  of  granting 
snch  pottahs  for  a  long  term  or  in  perpetuity  at  a  fixed  rent.  This  law 
remained  in  force  until  1812;  and  therefore  in  the  interval  zemindars 
were  not  competent  to  create  permanent  sub-tenures. 

It  is  shown  in  para.  42  that  Begulation  XUY  of  1793 
was  directed  against  malpractioes  of  zemindars ;  and  that^  as 
regards  rent  (the  only  matter  for  contracts  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  other  countries),  the  ^Regulation  restrained 
the  zemindar  from  letting  at  less,  and  from  demanding  more 
than  the  established  rate  of  the  pergunnah.  It  further  re- 
quired him  to  renew  leases  at  that  established  rate.    The 
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App.  XVI.  elements  of  contract,  and  scope  for  it,  were  shut  out ;  the 
Regulation  XLIV  of  1793  did  not  trench  upon  customary 
rights  of  the  ryots ;  it  simply  provided  that  the  record  of  what 
the  ryot  had  to  pay,  conformably  with  those  rights,  should  be 
a  valid  record  for  not  more  than  ten  years ;  after  that  period 
.  47,  contd.  ^j^^  ^^^  which  he  had  to  pay,  in  accordance  with  established 

rates  of  the  pergunnah,  would  be  entered  in  a  fresh  record, 
thus  providing  (in  an  awkward,  blundering  way  as  regards 
the  mass  of  ryots)  for  the  comparatively  few  ryots,  who,  in 
the  course  of  time,  would  be  taking  up  waste  land  at  low 
rates,  rising  progressively  to  the  pergunnah  rate.  Accord- 
ingly, if  there  was  room  for  the  growth  among  the  cultivat- 
ing class  of  permanent  rights  of  occupancy  at  the  ancient 
established  rates,  independently  of  Regulation  XLIV  of  1793, 
nothing  in  that  regulation  interfered  with  such  growth  of 
custom. 

48.  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  misapprehended  the  true  character 
of  the  pottah,  and  that  error  vitiated  his  reasoning.  It  was 
a  record,  as  to  amount  of  rent,  of  rights  which  the  ryots 
possessed  independently  of  the  pottah,  and  this,  its  character, 
even  if  not  otherwise  demonstrable  (see,  however,  paras.  3, 4 
and  9  sec.  Ill),  was  evident  from  the  power  given  to  the  ryot 
by  the  regulations  to  compel  the  zemindar,  by  a  civil  suit, 
to  issue  a  pottah  in  accordance  with  the  established  rate  of 
the  pergunnah.  As  the  pottah  spoken  of  in  the  Regulations 
of  1793  was  not  a  lease  in  the  ordinary  English  sense,  the 
rights  of  ryots  were  not  derived  through  it  from  the  zemindars. 
As  the  pottah  was  constituted  by  the  Deed  of  the  Permanent 
Settlement,  a  record  of  then  existent  ryot's  rights,  the  rights 
necessarily  existed  outside  the  pottah,  and  independently 
of  the  zemindar. 

49.  Down  to  1793,  at  any  rate,  the  ryot's  right  to  the  land 
which  he  cultivated  was  determined,  not  by  a  pottah,  but 
by  (1st)  the  record,  in  the  cuteherry  of  the  village  or  per- 
gunnah, of  the  ancient  established  rate  of  rent  for  land  in 
that  locality ;  (2nd)  the  payment  of  that  rate  by  the  ryot. 
The  Regulations  of  1793  recognised  this  custom  by  the  pro- 
vision in  them  for  continuing  the  office  of  those  Putwarries 
of  whom  Mr.  Rocke,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
wrote  in  1815  : — 

"  The  Putwarries  were,  in  fact,  the  depositaries  of  the  local  usi^es  of 
the  country,  from  whom  it  was  always  easy  for  the  Revenue  Officers  of 
Government  to  collect  correct  information  regarding  the  individual  rights 
of  the  ryots,  in  oases  of  disputes  between  them  and  the  zemindars  or 
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farmers.     They  were  then  considered  the  immediate  servants  of  Govern-  App.  XYI. 

ment ;  but  now^  bein^  dependent  on  the  proprietors  of  the  soil^  the        

nature  and  intention  of  their  original  institution  are  naturally  altered^  nlm^i* 
and  instead   of  being  the  protectors  and  guardians  of  the  rights  and  mnnucooD » 
privileges  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil^  they  are  become  the  zealous  and  mnckBu, 
interested  partisans  of  the  new  proprietors.    Of  course  little  information  p^^  Htl^contA. 
can  now  be  derived  from  that  source^  calculated  to  secure  the  ryots  from 
the  gripe  of  their  new  masters. 

These  two  conditions  being  sufficient,  namely,  the  village 
record  of  the  ryot's  pergunnah  rate  and  his  payments  at  that 
rate,  the  resident  ryot  held  without  any  pottah  from  the 
zemindar ;  and  so  rooted  was  this  custom  in  the  traditions 
and  feeling  of  the  people,  that  the  British  Indian  Association 
testified  so  late  as  1859,  that  the  great  body  of  the  ryots 
held,  even  in  that  day,  without  pottahs. 

50.  Of  the  two  conditions  which,  as  just  stated,  determined 
the  ryot's  title  to  the  land  which  he  occupied  and  cultivated, 
the  established  local  rate  of  the  pergunnah  was  the  domi- 
nant or  ruling,  and,  practically,  the  only  real  condition. 
Now  (a)  that  local  rate,  as  we  have  seen,  was  only  confirmed 
and  perpetuated  by  the  Regulations  of  1793  (paragraphs  24 
and  25).  Accordingly,  (6)  the  charter  of  the  ryot's  rights 
was  upheld,  not  desteoyed,  by  the  permanent  settlement.  We 
have  also  seen  (paragraphs  36  to  40)  that  (c)  the  proprietor- 
ship vested  in  the  zemindar  was  in  merely  a  part  of  the 
Government's  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  and  that  (d) 
the  residents  in  a  village  were  not  disestablished,  by  the 
Regulations  of  1793,  from  their  right  of  cultivating  waste 
lands  in  their  village,  subject  oidy  to  payment  of  the  estab- 
lished pergunnah  rate  for  such  lands,  inasmuch  as  property 
in  that  rate  only,  and  not  in  the  waste  lands,  was  made  over 
to  the  zemindars  (Appendix  XV,  paragraph  9).  It  follows 
that  the  ancient  custom  which  had  been  handed  down 
through  centuries,  under  which  hereditary  rights  of  perma- 
nent occupancy,  subject  oidy  to  the  payment  of  the  estab- 
lished local  rate,  were  being  continually  created  through  the 
cultivation  of  waste  land  in  each  village  by  its  inhabitants, 
was  not  interrupted  by  the  Regulations  of  1798 ;  but  when 
we  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  the  foundation  and  the  fabric  of 
Sir  Barnes  Peacock's  reasoning  are  destroyed. 

51.  Mr.  Phillips  adds,  on  the  zemindar's  side  of  the 
question — 

Sir  Barnes  Peacock  did  not  agree  with  the  actual  decision  in  this  case, 
and  seems  to  consider  a  greater  right  to  belong  to  the  asemindar.  And 
a  recent  writer  (Mr.  Justice  Phear  in  the  Calcutta  Review  for  1874) 
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App.  XYI.  appears  to  consider  that  the  zemindars  have  acquired  larger  rights  than 

I  have  attributed  t<»  them.     He  says: — ''A    very  important  change 

S!Su1i^*A«'       ^^  brought  about  by  the  legislation  of  1793.    The  legislature  then^  for 

wDBBirooD  nr  the  first  time,  declared  that  the  property  in  the  soil  was  vested  in  the 

Bm  0A8B.        zemindars^  and  that  they  might  alien  or  burden  tihat  property  at  their 

PftnuoTooDtd.  pleasure  without  the  previously  obtained  sanction  of  (Government;  and 

the  moment  this  declaration  was  made^  obviously  all  subordinate  tenures 

and  holdings  of  whatever  sort  became  also  personal  proprietary  rights 

in  the  land,  of  greater  or  lesser  degree,  possessing  each  within  itself 

also  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  powers  of  multiplication.     When  the 

zemindaPs  right  had  become  in  a  certain  sense  an  absolute  right  to  the 

soil — not  exclusive,  because  the  legislature  at  the  same  time  recognized 

rights  on  the  side  of  the  ryot — with  complete  powers  of  alienation,  the 

rights  of  all  subordinate  holders  were  necessarily  derivative  therefrom, 

and  enforcement  of  them  immediately  fell  within  the  province  of  the 

public  courts  of  justice.'' 

62.  The  fallacies  in  these  assumptions,  that  the  ryot's 
became  a  derivative  right  from  the  zemindar's  under  the  per- 
manent settlement,  and  that  any  greater  property  in  the  soil 
than  a  portion  of  the  Government's  limiteid  share  of  the  pro- 
duce became  vested  in  the  zemindar,  have  been  indicated  in 
the  remarks  on  Sir  Barnes  Peacock's  argrmient.  But  the 
absurd  conclusions  to  which  these  assumptions  lead  may 
be  indicated. 

I.  On  12th  August  1765  the  East  India  Company  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dewany  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa ;  on  28th 
August  1771  they  "stood  forth"  as  dewan;  on  22nd  March 
1793  the*  permanent  settlement  took  effect ;  up  to  1765  the 
zemindars  were  not  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  milUons  of  culti- 
vators had  a  right  of  property  in  the  land.  No  incidents  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  dewany  bv  the  Company  had  entailed  on 
the  cultivators  a  confiscation  of  rights  such  as  even  conquest 
does  not  involve ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Company's  Grovemment 
during  1765  to  1793  laboured  to  assure  the  ryots  of  protection 
from  tyranny  and  wrong ;  yet  it  is  gravely  averred  that  the 
legislators  of  1793,  without  compensating  the  ryots  for  the 
destruction  of  their  proprietary  rights,  swept  away  the 
verities  which  had  sustained  those  rights,  and  substituted 
for  them,  in  zemindars  misbegotten  of  Lord  Comwallis* 
benevolence,  John  Does  and  Richard  Boes  through  whom,  as 
so-styled  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  ryots  were  to  derive  their 
rights  in  despite  (during  more  than  two  succeeding  genera- 
tions) of  violence,  perjury,  and  fraud,  and  with  such  help  as  the 
poor  creatures  could  get  from  Stamp  Acts  and  from  the  weak- 
ness, corruption,  and  inefficiency,  for  long,  of  the  police  and 
the  civil  courts.  Great  is  the  power  of  the  law,  but  never 
before  or  since  1793  was  it  known  that  the  proprietary  rights 
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of  millions  "  obviously"  ceased  under  a  merie  inference  from  App.  XVI. 
a  declaration  (by  those  who  had  no  power  to  confiscate)   that  ^^^^^".^ 
a  comparatively  few  rapacious  officials  were  by   a   legal « 'AtUi?  a!  " 
fiction  proprietors  of  the  land  which  was  then  held  by  millions  *;;};;^f 
of  cultivators  in  right  of  a  custom  more  ancient  than  law, 

II.  If  a  breath  could  thus  make  the  zemindars  pro^ 
prietors  without  compensating  the  ryots,  a  breath  can  unmake 
them  without  compensating  the  zemindars.  The  rights  of  the 
millions  of  cultivating  proprietors  had  been  hallowed  by  the 
prescription  of  centuries ;  Lord  Comwallis'  zemindars  cannot 
plead  the  prescription  of  even  a  century.  The  offices  in 
virtue  of  which  they  were  declared  proprietors  in  1793  are 
now  held  by  European  officials  who  represent  the  rulers  of 
Bengal, — ^more  truly  than  ever  did  the  zemindars, — in  race, 
religion,  education,  character,  and  the  feelings  and  instincts 
which  make  the  English  landed  gentry  as  a  class  con- 
siderate to  tenants  and  merciful  to  the  poor.  All  the  con- 
siderations which  were  put  forth  as  justifying  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  Lord  Comwallis'  settlement  with 
zemindars,  would  justify  a  new  proclamation  declaring  that 
the  European  officers  of  Grovemment  are  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil.  The  Grovemment's  word  would,  indeed,  be  broken 
to  the  zemindars  of  1793  and  their  successors ;  but  surely  it 
was  a  bigger,  blacker,  more  wicked  lie,  by  far,  to  dispossess 
millions  of  proprietors  by  falsely  proclaiming  the  zemindars 
as  proprietors  of  the  soil,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Justice 
Phear  understood  the  declaration,  than  it  would  be  to  now 
put  forth  as  proprietors,  European  gentlemen  who  would 
leave  the  substantial  fruits  of  property  in  lai^er  measure 
with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Truth,  right,  and  human- 
ity would  be  better  attained  thus,  by  reversing  or  unsaying 
the  first  fiction.  We  know,  however,  that  these  uncouth 
phrases,  this  absurd  conclusion,  are  grossly  misapplied  to  any 
work  of  the  authors  of  the  permanent  settlement;  and, 
accordingly,  the  declaration  of  Lord  Comwallis,  that  the 
zemindars  were  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  was  obviously  a 
mere  legal  fiction,  which  had  a  narrower  meaning  than  Mr. 
Justice  Phear  attached  to  it. 

53.  The  Regulations  of  1793  show  that  the  property  vested 
in  the  zemindars  was  property  in  the  Government's  limited 
share  of  the  produce,  and  those  regulations,  together  with 
the  minutes  of  Lord  Comwallis  and  Sir  John  Shore,  show 
that  the  pottah  which  the  ryot  was  empowered  to  demand 
from  the  zemindar,  even  by  a  civil  suit,  was  designed  as  a 
record  of  the  ryot's  right.     It  has  also  appeared  from  the 
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App.  XVI.  extracts  in  this  Appendix,  that  the  only  rates  of  rent  recog- 
ziiciirDAB'8      nized  by  the  Regulations  of  1793  were  the  ancient  estab- 
"MDwi^na  lished  pergunnah  rates,  and  other  reduced  rates.    Higher 
mtSAsl      than  the  pergunnah  rates  were  not  countenanced ;  on  the 
pan.lircoiitd.  contrary,  the  levy  of  fresh  abwabSy  that  is,  enhancement  in 
the  only  form  in  which  rents  were  increased  imder  Native 
rule  from  a  rise  of  prices,  was  strictly  prohibited.     In  fine> 
as  regards  rent,  the  Regulations  of  1793  made  no  provision 
for  any  subsequent  revision  or  increase  of  a  ryot's  rent,  after 
its  entry,  once,  in  a  pottah,  by  mutual  consent  of  the  zemin- 
dar and  ryot ;  and  this  was  an  advised  omission,  for  the 
regulations  only  carried  out,  in  this  regard,  what  had  been 
determined  upon  by  the  Government  since  1769,  and  by 
Sir  John  Shore,  Lord  ComwaUis,  and  the  Court  of  Directors, 
in  their  discussions  of  the  permanent  settlement. 

64.  It  further  appears  that  the  custom,  more  ancient  than 
law,  under  which  the  residents  in  a  villaee  acquired  perma- 
nent  occupancy  right  in  waste  land  by^ringing  it^under 
cultivation,  subject  to  payment  of  the  established  pergunnah 
rate,  was  not  abrogated,  or  put  an  end  to,  by  the  permanent 
settlement,  inasmuch  as  the  zemindar  was  debarred  from 
charging  more  than  the  ancient  pergunnah  rate  for  any  land 
in  his  zemindary ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  bound  to 
give  a  pottah  at  that  rate  to  any  resident  cultivator  who 
demanded  it.  Even  pykasht  or  stranger  ryots  were  protect- 
ed so  far  that,  if  allowed  to  cultivate,  no  more  than  the  per- 
gunnah rate  could  be  demanded  from  them,  and  on  the 
expiration  of  the  temporary  lease  they  were  entitled  to  re- 
newal at  the  pergunnah  rate. 

55.  Lord  Comwallis  was  familiar  with  the  English  copy- 
hold tenure,  according  to  which  the  tenant  pays,  like  the 
khoodkasht  ryot,  a  rent  fixed  by  immemorial  custom,  and  not 
liable  to  increase,  while  the  only  record  of  it,  as  with  the 
khoodkasht  ryot  of  1793,  was  in  the  court  roll  of  the  minor,  a 
copy  of  which,  corresponding  to  the  pottah  deliverable  to  the 
khoodkasht  ryot,  constituted,  to  the  copyholder,  the  sole 
record  of  his  title.  The  analogy  between  the  copyholder  and 
the  khoodkasht  ryot  fails  so  far  that  the  zemindar  was  not  the 
proprietor ; — ^but  in  Lord  ComwaUis's  estimation  he  was,  and 
from  his  Lordship's  point  of  view  the  analogy  was  perfect ; 
whence  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  in  confirmation  of 
the  view  in  this  Appendix,  Istly,  that  the  pottah  was 
designed  as  a  mere  record  of  a  right  which  the  ryot  did  not 
derive  from  the  pottah ;  Sndly^  that  the  rent  specified  in  the 
pottah  was  not  liable  to  increase.  __ 
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